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Akt. L — Reform of PAiiLiAMEN^. 

1 . Srhaitcfur a licform in Parliament, By an ex-iLP. and a 
T<»ry. J.oudon: Hatcliard. 1858. 

U.. Parliiiwi^ntarjj Reform, What and Where, liy Mr. Henry 
Bicli, M.P. ISocond edition. Ilidgway. 1858. 

Vj, Lord Broufjhavis Speech on ParHamentaii*y Refonn^ yfi ViO 
JIoKfic of Lords, Auffmi 'i, 1857. llidgway. 1857, 

4. Lefter to the Peoplii on Reform in Parliament, and the 

Jlonsc of Lords,, Bv Sir ChuiTes !M. Is, ilonck. jRidgway. 
1S5«. " i ^ ^ 

5. A Few Words on Ballot and Reform, addressed to Lord 
John Rn^sdL John Chapman. 1857. 

0. Also, On Reform in 1859. (A Second Letter.) By Ed- 
mund lN)tior, F.ll.S. John Oliapman. 1858. 

7. A Fin Observations on the Ballot Hatohnrd. 

8. Letter to Lord Lyndlmni, on the House of Peers, By John 
Fraser Macejneen. 1 850. 

9 The PiuUamenf ary Remembrancer, Vol, 1. Session 1857-H. 
(’onduuted by Toulniin Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Ese^., Bar- 
rister-at’Law. 1858, 

W). Reyhtcr of PnUic Bills. Edited by Mr. 4^amos Bigg, 53,. 
rarlnuneut-btreet. 

T he English nation is slo\r to inove, but it is very tenacions* 
of a desire once c<«bceivoi]i. When Lor^ John Russell,, 
as the mouthpiece of the old Government, uttered hi^ 
[Vol LXXl. ^fo. CXXXtX.>-N*f m XV, Mo, I ^ II 



2 ^^e/orm o/Parliamcut 

ill-ndviKed sentence ooncennng the ^'finality” of his rnniilated 
Reform Bill, he caused a discontent which is not yet appeased. 
But for many years it was only the Chartists and the extreme 
Radicals who were made actively hostiM to the Whigs : since 
1848-'0 the middle classes in general have been slowly but steadily 
coming round to the same point of the compass. Lord Brougham, 
iii his speech before the liOrds on the impending Parliamentary 
Refoim, has expressed a strong opinion that there will not he any 
such movement now as there ^vas in hecau^ the pressure 

of evils is so much less now than it was then, when the popular 
force had been so long pent up. Nevertheless, there are some 
collateral facts to he considered. Since 1848 tlio nation has 
learned how scandalously its rulers betray foreign liberty, hy re- 
fusing to recognise a good cause when triumphant, as in Rome 
and Hungary, and to save liberties which they (^an save, and are 
bound to save, as those of Sicily. It has been seen that the 
betrayal of Hungary by Lords John Russell and Palmerston 
brought upon us the Russian war, and that in the Russian war 
itself our Jd&s, both of men and of money, was doubled, and the 
fruits of victoiy lessened, by administrative mismanagement. 
Out of this 1*086 the cry, almost now, for Administrative Reform. 
Since then, we have seen honours lavislied on the men who to ' 
the nation were ostensibly blamcable in the Crimea, wdiile Sir John 
IVrjMl and Colonel Tnlloob, for performing the arduous duty of 
brm^g neglects to light, have been slighted, and all but cen- 
sur^Jlr StiU more recent are the terrible revelattens concerning 
Hie barracks. Those who dcfe re administrative reform — an im- 
fortant sect^n of tlie w*ealt’i er commonep — are probably now 
convinced that there i% son unseen bur prevalent influence 
biassing ministers to evil, wh h cannot he removed without a far 
Stronger infusion of democratic influence into Parliament than 
they dreamed of desiring sov^ years ago. These causes of dis- 
ppntent are quite different in kin^l from any which prevailed in 
18.31,. and they are not lik^y to be, in^he lonsg run, the less ener* 
gotio, by less needing spasmodic expression or any demonstration 
of resort to force. Again, the great town constituencies have been 
cheated hy a sham re^^;=>sentation, which til lota them only as many 
votes in Parliament "'is are possessed by the pettiest bprpughtf- 
There is in this an element o# insult and, deceit, wh|oh may, when 
Sie‘movement hegins4^ earliest, prove capable of itbring men s 
minds as deeply as, tlieir non^ro|#fentation in 1831; It mai, 
therefore, be unwise Th Lord Brougfii^ ou Hs ftellow- 

the hope tliac fitc couutrf be. 

1 ^. he Idjnself ;d!^^ibes, c^ihanges 
i^^ay'percepfHhle reSdfton - 

tho-pyopagatiou' of 



Hollow Support from the Official Men. 3 

If the peers are so convinced that the country will not rise” as to 
insist on maintaining the strongholds of malversation, the stream 
of the reforming spirit will presently set in upon the Lords' House 
with far greater strengfth than upon the Commons. 

At the present moment this strange phenomenon appears, that 

the leading statesmen of all parties have volunteered to declare for 
Parliamentary Jteform, and the Queen has recommended it in her 
speech, before the nation collectively can be said to have moved. 
Put the statesmen — from liOrd John Russell downwards — mean 
nothing else by it than an extension of the franchise in the towns, 
which will have no effect whatever on the votes of Parliament; and 
Lord John Russell coupled this with a scheme 'for the representa- 
tion of minorities, lest (forsootii) the reforming influence should 
hocome too powerful. Nor can we forget how this statesman, 
professing to approve in theory Mr. Locke Kingfs measure for over- 
throwing the famous Cliandos clause, yet opposed it on the ground 
that he was himself intending to include it in hie own Reform 
Bill ! Wo all remember the chorus of professions made at the 
elections by the Aberdeen ministry ; yet not one of them has prac- 
tically shown earnestness in favour of a single measure of reform 
since brought in by independent members, nor any superfluous 
xeal in fnvour of administrative reform. No other result can be 
expected from such experieaica than that oiir leading statesmen 
will oppose every measure of reform, except when they can give 
it to the coiwitry as from themr^elves, as a boon ; or, ratl^T, can 
pay it off to was something for which they are to receive soK'J.con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, from. a Parliament elected with 
strong professions of reform as. ihe present, fe^ would haifi 
counted ori^ the results which Col' d Sykes lately recapitulated, to 
l)is constituents at Aberdeen : 

He would now say a few words oii^%e subject of Reform. What 
w’erc their prospects <» a Reform Bill p The Queen referred to tha 
subject iu her speech at the opening oi Parliament, and the Whi|(; 
ministry were pledged to it. ^The Conservttives on coming into powet 
took that pledge upon their shoulders. Wei;^ but what had been donef' 
Hr. Oaird moved for le«*ive to .bring in a bill to assimilate the 
franchise in Scotland and Euglmd. The Ctovemment and sopue 
leading Whigs defeated the measure by 103 *. i 8*4, Mr, Xiodee King 
4;arried the second reading of his biff to enlarge the county franohise^ 
by 226 to 168, but this euoem eo frightened eem sme cf Im Wh^ 
mpforters^ that he would not veiUure to carfu fie lUl farther, Mr/ 
&e5tge Dundas introduced a MUto improve the '*<^tration of voteiu 
in counties, and lost it in a mutioii for ^in|f |ptto committee by 108 to 
96. Mr. Q)ie propoeed to dkoKeh the l^pmnial JParUamente^ hut Ut 
mothuvMneaativedby2Mto&7^ *XutbiijtendivisV)nstlm 
Uh&ae i^ught to opppM theOom^tl^lbea PiM^ntion 
ought to be * the Corrupt Peuetiees 

9 2 
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defeated, the bill beinpr carried at last by 93 to 60 votes. An attem|»t 
was made by Mr Wriglitson to abolish tho law by which members 
of the House appointed to office rtiust go again to their consti- 
tuents ; but it was defeated,* aKhough it had.n large support of Con- 
servative and almost the whole of the Whig party in the House. A 
motion for vote by ballot (for which he voted) was lost by 294 to 197 
votes; whilst the only Liberal vote given was on Lord Hotham’s 
motion, that it was derogatory to members to receive rewards* for advo- 
cating private interests in the House.’* 

A of this apathy or inefficiency may be attributed to pri- 
vate insincerity ‘.-^observe what Colonel Sykes says of Whigs 
who voted with Mf. Locke King because they took for granted 
he could not succeed ! Yet there are, we fully believe, other and 
deep causes at work, which, if not removed, will make future Par- 
liaments, hoivever zidde the franchise, disappoint us as much as 
the present; and to this subject we shall afterwards recur. 

It is for the artisans pre-eminently that access to the suffrage 
is desired. This is tho class of the community which in tho last 
thirty yearS'^has enormously increased in intelligence, moral 
worth, organization, and self-reliance : a class much higher in 
'indei)endencc of thought, and in social ability to speak aloud us 
they think, than a very laige part of the existing voters. We' 
may add, that u large additrdn df the artisan-class to the franchise 
wmld probably increase the freedom of members of Parliament 
tliemMves ; who now, through the mean and narrotf.minds of tho 
conjtiiiiencies, often prudentially conceal their rdl^ous convic- 
;tiohs. The artisans in general are hostile to hypobrisies : they 

not dislike -religious men, even when they have no religion 
themselves ; but they like every man heartily to avow* his mind, 
,^.and any increase pf their influence will tend to emancipate public 
/nien from a degrading bondage. But the real problem, of wdiich 
, p 0 <i complete solution has perhaps yet been published, is— by 
wiat enactment can skilled aiHiisans admitted to vote without 
swamjping them and us by an unintelligent mass, whether of pea- 
, sants or of to'vVn population, "the “^rating clause,” as it is called. 


CWond Sykes tmght not to count'' this as the defeat of , a liberal measure^ 
existing restriction probeftfy do^s more ham iWgoodi' bnt those who 
;^;iaph(^d it do so from a wholesome jealonsylof ministerial power; and if it 
"^Eouldgo farther, into. thjSt'Aiwerican plan of absolutdy pionibitiil^ niimsters 
. Muralists, we migl^ rejoice that have rejected me refora . 

5^'vrhieh the, Whigs 'andifc inauy of ttm Co^mtivos are belat^ ^ ' 

*he repoit/of speech befpsre u?) 

liberal Act onasi fesipn, ‘*The Abcditfeifcof thetrbpwW 
for Members oL&rlkimcttt.’’ .This. was aiid,cei^^te» 

abolition of statutmv Mob nieveif hdte Meh pasfi^hnd 

^^in|i^Oneuin^rod' whli a tangle of excepl)tons.^/W' ' 
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Question of Ballot 

alms at tliis, and it probably will unite zealous reformers more 
completely than any other compromise^ 

After the claimof enfranchisement for the artisans, ne,\:t in promi'* 
nence stands the question of the ballot^ whicli chiei^ concerns the 
tenaut’filTluers and certain shopkeepers. This measure will con- 
tinue to excite much political interest So long as the Ohandos clause 
is]unimpaived. It cannot be doubted that the tenant-farinej*3 have 
largely partaken of the national movement, and that, since they 
liave learned practically what the repeal of the corn-laws meant, 
they have ceased to desire to foster their laudloids* political 
power. They fret under the necessity of voting as they are bid ; 
and, if they could vote in secret, it is quite uossiblc that the re- 
presentation of the less populous counties would bo seriously aft’cc ted 
by it. How wide would be tbe result we do not attempt to conjee- 
turo ; but the danger of this is the re<il reason why the aiistocracy 
dn^ad the ballot. As to the small town constituencies, the same 
remarks apply . but in tlio large towns, it is hardly probable that a 
secret vote, however convenient to a few, could aftect the result of 
eleetious. Now, while we utterly condemn the notion that either 
tenant-farmers or shopkeepers should be made to vote us certain 
rich persons desire, it d(‘serves to be considered, in any orgiiment 
for the ballot, that there exist ample independent grounds for 
sweeping a^vay the whole system of things which makes men 
desire secrecy, and that secrecy implies a state of mind highly dis- 
advantageous alike to the individual and to the comiuoinvealth. 
If the system of petty constituencies he destroyed, the t’^esire of 
tbo ballot for shopkeepers would he very greatly lessened. » So, 
also, wlienever Mr. Locke King s clause is carried, (as surely it 
must be, if the reform party has any degree of rosfilution,) it will 
add so largely to the county constituoilcy that the landlords will 
not be able to intimidate the mass, and will no longer have a 
motive to intimidate the farmers. When a class of men, by rcaptm 
of their social position, dare not act^a simple and bold part, they 
may claim either be relieved from a duty to which they are tiu^ 
equal, or to be shielded from enmity by some change of ciroum* 
stance. Either to disfranchise them, or to add largely to the 
constituency, would alike be an effective remedy. But to autW 
rize them to vote imeeemt in mi a sure safeguard to them, and 
fosters into permanence a pnblic , evil. 'which ought to bo tranhf^ 
lory — tbe habit of «e6recy and evasion. Mr. Edmund Totter, in 
his certainly able and ^^xeellently'^intended Mter to Lord Jol^n 
Bussell cottceruingf the ballot, seeme to us W^oujit tlie strong^ 
arguments against it. The vexff plain ilnd shnple truth does lu^ 
tiroes bis mind, that men* who fro^ bocial circumstances 
spd^ out, are by the very fact ingfc||citated fieom healthM^'fm.#*^ 
stittttional action. They cannot oomi%uniohte^J&e^ly 
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own reprcsetitfttive, nov indeed can lliey perfonn ono of the first 
duties (d‘ eilizons, that of aiding to make and to difi’iisc sound 
public opinion. As a jury may not give its verdict without hearing 
evidence, and each juror must tj’v to convince the rest, whero 
they differ; so in political questions a majority (even though con- 
scious of its superior voting power) is bound to listen to the argu- 
ments of the minority. Deliberation and free comniuni(?ation of 
opinion must precede voting, if the vote is to have moral Weight ; 
and if wc are to give any political verdicts, wdiether on measures 
or on men, we have a mutual duty of receiving and imparling. 
He who dares not tell> for the guidance and aid of others, to wdiat 
judgments he has amved~aiid why — is not tit for public political 
action at all. Ife may ask us to rescue him from his false posi- 
tion, but not to establish him in it. Surely freedom was never 
yet advanced by men whose tongues are tied. The enthiisiastic 
word, the public act, the clear argument, the lionouv given whert? 
honour is due, the hiss and contumely against ail that is base or 
incompetent; the determined public pledge of freeman to free ► 
man and to the noble cause ; — those arc the civilians means of 
rallying liis countiymen to^the right side. Tlies(3 weapons are 
wielded in England without asking leave or privilege. The right 
vote clenches the matter in law, but unless plentiful free discus- 
sion precede, the right vote will not be attained. If, instead of 
taking away the motives for intimidation we try to screen tlie 
voter by secrecy, espionage over his words and Company may 
follow. ' At present, provided that the gi*eat man gefe'the smaller 
man’s vote, ho is satisfied, and docs not ask -or cam w^hai the 
other thinks: but if, under the ballot, he shall get ft promise of 
his vote, or soifte evasive half-promise, Avhilo the actual vote is 
hididen from him, it is more than probable that he will send 
a|;ents to sound the voter's politics and dog his movcmenls : nay, 
better and determined landlords might, on trifling suspicion, ojeet 
tenants expressly in order to inspire tenor, so that the existing 
misery might l>e increased. These topics are forcibly and con-* 
cisely stated in a pamphlet of three pages concerning the ballot, 
fr6m which we will only take a passage quoted from Lord Jiucon : 

“lie that is secret must be a dissembler in some degree. For men 
are too emming to sufler a man to keep an indifferent carriage between 
both, and to be secret, without swaying the balance on cither side. 
.They will so be-set a man with questions and draw him on, and pick it 
out of him, that without an absurd silence, ho must show an inclina- 
tion one way ; or-if he do not, they will gather as much by his silence 
speech. As for equivocations or oracular speeches, they 
hold out long ; so that no man can be secret, except he give 
a little scope of tiissimulation, which is (as it were) but Ihc' 
of secrecy,” 
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Diatribiiiion of Electoral Seats, 

Even now, before any change in the franchise, coimnorcial ne- 
cessities are working in favour of the farmer s free vote. Under 
free trade, the landlord increasingly finds the benefit, if not the 
necessity, of a superior class of tenants, and as soon as he resolves 
to get tenants of wealth, knowledge, and energy, he is forced to 
give long leases and renounce attempts at intimidation. But 
although, for ILc mere sake of re.sisting that evil, tlie ballot 
scorns to bo an iusufFicient and. an objectionable remedy, mjiuh i& 
probaljly to be said for it as pari of a machinevy fOV ChCdpCHilig 
clectiuns. To liavo removed the property-qualificatioJi from 
meinheVvS of parliament is wholly useless, unless a stop be put to 
tlic expenses of elections : and if none can become oiir repre- 
soutalives but those who, besides giving their time freely to 
public business, can also pay down a line of some thousands for 
the phiiBure of serving us, our clioice of good servants must 
always be wretchedly narrow. No imaginable arrangement of 
the MifiVage can oual)Ie a constituency to attain the services it 
would wish, until this fundamental evil is removed ; which will 
increase with every enlargement of the franchise. J^vury consti- 
tuency ought, by a special rate upon itself, to pay all the lawful 
and jeasonablo expenses of every election: and in order to bring 
these a minimura, some system of voting papers, locally col- 
lected, would much conduce. 'But such a use of the ballot would 
not load to secrecy, any moip than in our municipal elections. 

Auotlier principle, of wliich nothing used to be heard in past 
days, is of far greater importance than any extemioii of the 
JVanchise ; and that, is, tlie mode of its distribution. This has 
])ecoino known in the last fifteen years, under u call for ‘‘ Eqwil 
EIeet(jnil Districts and though it is easy to refiite and deride 
this, when it is claimed as with Jirithnfetical precision, we must, 
not allow dust to be thrown into our eyes. by such reasoners. Mr. 
Briglit, with that clearsightedness which belongs to his simply 
moral view, has justly decliu'ed the existing distribution toffee 
dishonest, and the ro-adjustment of it to be the cardinal queetfou*' 

1 bog of you/' says he, to his Birmingham constituents, bej^^ 
watchful and as jealous as you please oja the [extension of 
franchise ; but never take your eyes for one moment from 
all' important question of the disfyibution of members; for in . 
that lies the great subject of dispute.!' It ds not necessary hero 
to go into any.details of statistics. The ‘’few which Mr. Bright " 
^ himself quoted amply suflice. In the same county of TorksKm; 
ten boroughs with a population of 80,000 return 16 members ; 
while eight boroughs with a population of 6®0,000 return 
U members. "‘Buckinghamshire, with a population of 
sends 11 members; Birmingham, with 263,000, sends 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and. Wiltshire have, 2,2 
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which tlie collective popuhition is but half that of J3inniiighani, 
yet they return 31 members to Parliament. Anomalies such as 
these are not accidental, nor will they be lessened by the extension 
of the franchise. It cannot be pretended that the little boroughs 
are thus favoured because they are wealthier or niore tMlucated, 
or because a larger part of them are voters ; the inequalities are 
us glaring and monstrous wlien constituencies, or when wealth, 
ns when inhabitants are compared. These inequalities have, of 
course, been ever on the increase since the great Iteform Act of 
1882 ; but in that Act itself (although so great a convulsion was 
needed to extort it ifirom the Peers) there was not an eftbrt at 
giving tathc great oonstitnencies more than a voice in Ihirliament. 
Even the metropolis got but a small fraction of the Intlucnco 
due to it. Whetlier one compares the large towns to tlm coun- 
ties or to the small borouglis, or, again, the counties ♦ith one 
another, the inequalities are found far too vast to have hc^cn 
overlooked by any statesman. 

Lord Grey obtained in 1832 as much as he could in the right 
direction; but in regard to the weight in the legishituro appor- 
tioned to different parts of the same class in tbe couiinimitv, his 
bill did nothing whatever. It did not even advance the right 
theory. The existing system is indefensible from ain' lioiiest’ 
conseiwative point of view. The elements to which the conser- 
vative theoiy assigns the function o# constituting Parliament, are 
wealth and education. It is then perfectly monstrous, tliat, as 
now, a hundred men in a petty town should have equ|d weight in 
Parliament with a thousand or two thousand in a large town ; 
when the latter are indeed superior botli in wealth and in intel- 
ligence. Bulfthc practical meaning of it is, that by intimidating 
or managing the householiders of the little towns, the opposers of 
wholesome and necessary movements may he able to retard every 
wedful reform till thirty years later than it might otherwise have 
b^n had. This is the whole meaning of the juggle. A decided, 
powerful, permanent majority — nut for Whig supremacy, hut for 
true national interests, (in which are included all rightful honour 
to the Crown and to the worthy part of the Peerage)— ^is essen- 
tial to such an onward movement of our institutions as shall 
, elevate our lowest people, educate the millions, stop drunkenness, 
^prostitution, and crime, make labour really honourable, and end 
the scandal among us of wretched penury side by side with 
fabulous luxury. Nothing short of such a permanent majority, 
will suffice against the pertinacious resistance of the House of 
vjl^rds. But a reform also of that House is esseptial, nor must 
^:|W^.regard our task as dour until it is effected. It must follow at 
..upon the reform of the Commons, and befoiJS ^ihe reforming 
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enerj^y is clamped ; for which reason it is not at all too early now 
to discuss the topic, 

Mr. Kich, in his well-cousidered pamphlet on llefonn, has 
^iven a riglitful prominence to this question, which has been 
undervalued by the lindical party, including the Chartists. It 
has boon imagined by many, that if once an out-and-out 
‘‘popular'* House of Commcuis could be attained, the Lords 
would of course submit, and become permanent ciphers ; aud 
th(>re has been a real unwillingness with this class of reasouers to 
entertain the problem of a reform of the House Of Lofds, lest it 
give them “ a new lease of life ’’ ! Now if any one desires a revo- 
lution by the strong hand, after Parisian fashion, we will not 
argue with him against it, at least just now; but we sayi it will 
not bo easier to get it after than before a reform of the Commous ; 
(pi'ohably it will be harder; for reforms, by contenting many, 
and by showing what can l)e done by legal means, weaken the 
impulse to violence) ; on the other hand, no imaginable reform 
of the Commons will ever induce the Lords to annihilate them- 
selves voluntarily. Tliey will be an unmanageal>lo drag on an 
active House of Commons, unless reformed, and will damp every 
popular ministry with chill and irresolution. As Mr. Rich well 
savs 

V 

“ The minister of the day is coerced by a power stronger than the 
House of Commons ; not stronger than the House of Commons when 
it is angrjr^ ftnd when it is backed up by an angry country ; but stronger 
on the loiy stronger by the perniauence of its members, their 

marked social pre-eipiuenco, their vast numbers and interconnexion ; 
and above all, stronger by tluit attraction of cohesion which it exercises 
over its natural and constitutional rivals.*' 

'Jlio last words imply Mr, Rioli*s disapproval of allowing mere 
lich men in the Commons to’ be created hereditary peers, the 
desire or hope of which corrupts the popular spirit in the I^owor 
House. To check this tendency, he would also wish a defined , 
rank and honour to he given to every member of the House of . 
Commons, as next to the Queen and the Lords;— ^ measure the. 
importance of which may perhaps be found greater the mofe, 
closely it is examined. The mode of reforming the Lords which 
Mr. Rich contemplates, is fundamentally the same as that which. 
Lord Palmerston accepted from his Cliaucelloiv and utterly spoiled 
by careless and. wayward treatment. To restore Life-Paeragea 
is the fundamental principle ; but in order that they may not 
involve the evil which Sir Charles M. L. Monck piteously depre- 
cates, — a sham nobility, the creatures and tool of 'the 
no new peers ^ all ought to be made, whether* merely for 
hereditary, e3»pt in accordance with a. definite address, 
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Commons to tlie Crown. Considering bow' empty often are the 
bencdics of the Lords, one may believe that a large immediate 
creation of eminent j)ersons to be life-peers would be of great 
value. A House tlins reinforced would soon reform many of its 
OM’ii evils ; especially the scandalous vote by proxy, which enables 
peers to vote rvlthont hearing debate, and even without knowing be- 
forehand what topics are going to be debated. Indeed, as Mr. Rich 
remarks, a peer who dies in tlie antipodes may now give a casting 
vote in Westminster six weeks after ho is dead and buried. To 
Iccep ilie number of about 4i)0 peers w'ould require a sensible 
yearly addition of Hfe-peefts, since very few would bo oroated 
under the age of fifty. If as many as ten peers were annually 
created by address and solemn commendation of the Commons, 
not only would this keep up a steady sympathy in the Cpper 
House with all the newer sentimonts of ilie nation, but it would con- 


stitute tlie highest sort of recognition w-hicli a meritorious civilian 
can receive — hir superior to tliose honours which are siiarcd by 
the sycophants of a court, or the convenient tools of a ministry. 

Unfortunately, the topic of Parliamentary lloform is looked at 
chiefly from what we may call “ the latitude of the hustings.” 
Those sides of the subject are made most prominent which will 
gain most noisy applause and attract most votes. Tlie changes 
in whicli individuals Juivo (or think they have) a personal inte- 
rest, arc made much of ; those which concern only the welfare f)f 
the nation arc put into a corner and excite no euthu,^asiiu To 
the nation it is of great importance tliat membevs of Parliament 
should not be put to large expense, biit should receive visible dig- 
nity, should not be overworked, should not be eluded and kept in 
the; dark by otB^ial mystification, should not receive obligations 
from the uiinistors, should *not be indifferent to the opinion of tlie 


constituencies; and that those W’ho represent a large majority 
ftliould not bo outvoted by the representatives of a small minority : 
hut whether, in a particular town, two inombers are sent to Par- 
liament by the votes of 3000 or of 10,000 persons is scarcely of 
the slightest impoiiance to the nation, — ^^vill scarcely afiect tlie 
passing of a single measure. It docs but satisfy the aspirations, 
or soothe the pride, of the individuals admitted to vote. Neverthe- 
less, the reform most paraded by Chartist orators on tlio one side, 
and by liOrd John Kussell “dith all his parly on the other, is, ex- 
h^sion c>f the franchise ; and it is curious to soC, in a pamphlet 
before tis, (by an Kx-M.P. and a Tory,”) what the 
:ahtflfder Conservatives are beginning to think of this. Writing 
i@ili|^qry, t4) convince Tories, be proposes a universal ‘suffrage 
have T3aid local taxes 

;’" ^Iw<would therefore in tlie new EefomlRll,** (says he,) 

fn0fh -qf full age, didg registered m hating his rales 
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Tonj Universal Snfrage. 

and toives as an inhalitant, and not receiving aims or charity, shall 
have one vote, and one vote only, for the horoityh or county in tvhieh he 
is so registered. It may at first be siipposod that this is * universal 
sufftage/ — and so much depends on a name that I may l>o hardly lis- 
tened to for even suggesting it ; but it is believed that in its elftjcfc it 
will not increase materially, if at all, the number of votes now given, 
while it increases the number of persons voting. There is no question 
that the principie that makes this proposal approach to universal suf- 
frage is, that every man contributing to the necessities of the State 
sliould bo entitled to his suffrage ; and this is cooval with the most 
ancient right of voting, or ‘ scot and lot,* as it was called ; and on this 
account whatevej: fear may be excited on the score of universal suffrage, 
its antiquity is not unworthy of the attention of Conseiwativcs. In- 
tleod, 11 10 strong Conservtativc Government which has resulted lately iu 
Franco from ‘universal suffrage’ may well encourage us not to bo 
frightened by the name, more especially when, as there, it is limited to 
one vote.” 

The acute writer discerns, what popular orators and the people 
tliomselvos generally overlook, that more depends on the mode in 
wliicli tlio vote is taken tlian on the number of persons admitted 
to vote. He is not afraid of suffrage co-exteiisive with direct 
taxation, iirovkhd that each voter has but one vote. No doubt 
lie expects that in a large part of country and town the inllu- 
once either of landlcwds or of clergy will prevail with the poorest 
liouseholdei's, and tlmt in other parts a Tory candidate will often 
chance to he elected by a mere minority, because the other party con- 
centrate their votes on a single favourite; a result wluch may very 
easily happen if each elector can only vote for one. Now wx* wilbnot 
dogmatize on so dilfictilt a subject as the probable working of this 
plati >but if, for argument’s sake, we may, suppose tlfht the dashing 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to bring forward Mr. Bright’s 
own “ rating ” franchise, coupled with the condition of a sing^ 
vote, the proposal would excite the utmost confusion and panic 
in the Liberal ranks. Few indeed of the leaders would knoiv 
w'hether to receive the measure with hostility or with satisfaction ; 
and those who opposed it would be in alarm lest tlie Chartists 
should welcome it greedily. Our only security against a manittg 
of reform by the Tories is in giving cardinal prominence to the 
doctrine of proportionate representation. 

The country does not want reform & the Commons as an end,^ 
but us a means to wiser policy and better administration. It has^^ 
felt, felt deep to the heart, that there is a secret power which per-, 
veris tlio policy and ruins the administi-ation — a power 
Parliament, but behind it, whether in the Horse Guards^^]^^, 
Peers, or elsowhm'e. This secret power ^vill not be subduw:^^ 
one effort, but wm die hard ; for the love of ^easo, the 
honour and of wcaltii without elfort, are indeed Undying 
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in man. We want a long scries of ojrganic reforms in detail, such 
as the nation cannot agree upon collectively, but such as must be 
carried by the energy of a new House of Parliament in a series of 
years. Above all things then let all talk of a ‘‘ final settlement'' 
be rejected. No ministers have any right to do what the Grey 
ministrj^ did — treat their own measure as a ‘‘compact” between 
the nation and the Peers, and engage for the nation that, if tlie 
Peers shall grant so much, the nation shall not use the conces- 
sion as an engine for extorting more. To engage this, is to sacri- 
fice the end to the means. Without greater publicity, without a. 
destruction of secret diplomacy and of the abuses of patronage, 
we might a»s well have rotten boroughs as not. We are disposed 
flatly to reverse a saying ot Lord John Kussells on this subject. 
At least, if we remember, some twenty-tlivee or twenty-four years 
ago he Avas represented to say, that a nation could not afford to 
be always mending its machinery. On the contrary, (until it has 
attained a strictly self-regulating system, if that be possible,) it 
cannot afford to neglect annual mendings. Internal organic 
changes are needed Avithin Parliament itself, in order to render 
Parliament duly competent to its own business ; these perhaps 
cannot be originated from without, or certainly not now. It is 
natural for the multitude to think, and congenial to demagogues to* 
represent, that want of xcill to do an the natim wishes and claims 
is the worst, or indeed the only, disease of Parliament. Pcrliaps 
this vis even more false than true. When the nation lias any dis- 
tinctly knoAvn and pronounced AAdll,,the House of Commons, even 
constituted as it is, strains its own consoionce to gratify the 
nation ; little complaint indeed is called for on that side. But 
the nation licHS seldom any distinctly jprouounced judgment : its 
representatives also find *the multiplicity of affairs embaiTassing, 
mactical questions dark and uncertain, the routine of Pavliameut 
^t^ngfling, precedents strong, philosophy weak, opinions among 
honest men conflicting ; in consecpicncc of all this, how to vote 
is a grave perplexity, and how to frame enactments is much 
graver. Many ardent-minded A’otaries manhood-suffrage” 
appear to think tliat, if they could attain the happy goal at Avhich 
the Parliamentaiy represen Jjitivea were the willing and i^lf-abau- 
doning spokesmen of the ^IJlons, no substantial difficulty Avould 
.remain. But the diffipfiM jflhorea in the enormous mass of 
^s^ngled affairs Avhich com^feefoi’e Po^rlicunent, in the necessary 
fe^mtations of human capacity, in the Wait of legislative training, 
;^^ihany, in the strength of routine, and in the pre-occupation 
; 5 ^P^islators Mdth other business — ^wdietlier with their oavix private 
pt public official duties. It is only requisite to take up 
act of Parliament, and see its extravagant length, the 
jSimnibfer o| clauses, the technical and minute detail^ wnich fill 
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them, find it should bo clear that no vigilance can hinder an in- 
finity of blunders. 

We have in our hands a copious pamphlet, published in 1820, 
before the Rofonii Bill of Lord Grey could have been dreamed of, 
in which many of these inveterate evils are energetically exposed. 
Llie author is a Mr. William Wickens.* It is remarkable that he 
dwells on the difficulty of persuading anybody that the enormities 
which lie describes existed still while he wrote. When Sir Bobert 
Peol (Mr. Secretary Teel of that day) read out to parliament 
some of the monstrosities of legislation, tlio House beblime con- 
vulsed with laughter, hut supposed the fault to lie with a past day,' 
not with itself. The same difficulty conies upon pur argument 
now : the nation, conscious that it is on the whole improving, and 
knowing that public men are not fools, will not believe that they 
cun do tilings excessively foolish. It underx'ates the over-increas- 
ing jiressure of afiairs contingent on an expanding empire and 
gi’owing population. Wc frankly avow that, under every possible 
vcijulatioii^ we regard a considerable disorder in the proceedings 
of Parliament to be ineuitable, and that to reduce this to its mini- 
nnini, is all that can be aimed at. There will ever remain plenty 
of ground for sarcastic criticism of its experimental legislation.” 
With n certain class of powerful minds this topic is so common a 
ground of attack that, to clear the way for what wo have to say 
with them against Parliament, it may be well to mark out first 
wh(a*c we do venture to complain. 

That Acts should be passed one session, amended the next, and 
the amendments again amended, until even the most practised 
lawyer can scarcely know what is the law, is undoubtedly a grave 
evil. That this evil, so pointedly exposed by Mf. Wickens, has 
in the last thirty years at all abated, perhaps it may be impossible 
to show. , Mr. Toulmin Smith s very valuable publication, The 
l^avliamentary Bemcmhrancer” (published every week during tfie 
session), exhibits plentiful illustration of this pej^petual botcliihg. 


* To ' uUer, exptain^^ arc terms of ... . never-ceasing re- 

currence in parliamentary phraseology .... At one time we had contem- 
plated enumerating^ the Acta within a given period, headed with one or other 
of the terms we mention. .... liAt would have left unnotioed a 

throng of other Acts essentially of thCfiihmeJfcsQription ; Acts for * removing 
doubts,^ for * rectifying mistakes,’ (or * from the provisions,* for * de- 

ferring the commeucemcnijf'for * facilitating.', the cxecuiion.’'for ‘making fur- 
* 4 . thtiv provision and further f^lating and eit^ing the powers’ of 
Wickens, pp. 40, 41. Out ot Mr. Wickens’s specimens of the titles 
we select that of the lateii date, 1827 ; “ An. Act for continiiingto his 
for one year certain duties on Person^ ^states. Offices, and Pensions 
. landj and aliofor ceriaitb diUm oh iniporied”^^lm patching 

rogoiicons topics into Act is one of: the monstrosities, which, Jt 
\prcsent generation has really amended, , . ... 
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Tbo evil, >ve presume, would be immensely lessened, if Parliament 
W’ere to discriminate between laws and ordinances, and, confining 
its own action to short and simple laws, were to delegate the 
making of necessary ordinances, sometimes to the Queen s ininis- 
trj’, sometimes to local executives, sometimes to municipal bodies. 
13ui unless in this way, or in some other way, the Acts can he 
reduced to a twentieth part of their length, — in other words, unless 
Parliatnent fshall retrace its steps, (a very hard thing to do,) and 
instead of studying to confound the duties of legislation and 
administration, slmll study to separate them, endless error is to 
^he expected. A severe wisdom will censure them for not adopt- 
ing new principles, where nothing else can attain the riglit ends 
of legislation. Yet even if everything w^ere done in this direc- 
tion which the most ardent reformer can desire, — if our laws were 
as short as those of the Code Napoleon, — if a body of practised 
lawyers commented on and interpreted every bill before it received 
a final sanction ; Mill it would be impossible to avoid experimental 
legislation, with the series of amendments which it entails. In 
politics, as in ^religion, men do but gropq, their way towards trull), 
and proceed by slow, perhaps by painful steps. If the philoso- 
pher in his study knows the real and exact right, he would yet bo 
absurd to expect a practical Parliament to delegate law-making to* 
him. Because they are more ignorant, they do not know tlint he 
is the wise man. Even w-hero he attains what may Jbe called de- 
monstration (as in questions of trade and currency)* they cannot . 
follow his proof ; but are gradually converted, after, a long series 
•of experiments and of blunders. In questions wliei^ police, and 
trade, and morals arc mixed — questions which abound more and 
'more as commercial relations develop themselves — ^no other legis- 
lation seems possible than the tentative and experimental. Thus, 
we do- not blame Parliament that laws concerning bankruptcy, 
imprisonment for debt, liabilities and rights of partnership, treat- 
ment of juvenile oflenders, mitigations of one class of punishments 
and shari)ening of pthevs, and very many other subjects, have 
been and are frequently amended and rei#xiended. If central 
legislation is to be tlie single overruling principle, empirical 
enactment must be endured as the least of evils, though it need 
not be lengthy, verbose/ confused. At the same time, * 

we must add that the evijl^^iSianp are a strong objection to 
emohn centralizing of *xhe United^ States, by allows 

ing each part of the Unio^^ legislate - i^parately, obtains for the 
advantage of learning from the experiments legislation 

?|^^1i0gether, we are labouring under the evil of too little organi- 
la ancient days, when our population but a fraction 
it ii^w is, and when the separate mutfibi^littes fulfilled a 
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much larger function in the political life than now, the duties of 
Parliament were comparatively few, even if in theory they may 
have been as multifarious. Two great classes of duties devolve on 
Parliament, so diflereiit in their nature that tiiey might with great 
propriety have boon assigned to distinct assemblies. The first is 
purely le(fislative, — to repeal had laws, to amend the defective, to 
construct new enactments suggested by the growth of society ; in 
short, to keep the law in harmony with the advance of the na- 
tional conscience. The second duty, is to aid or check the 4icU 
ministration y to give suitable votes of supply, to revise the foreign 
policy, to approve of treaties, to reprove the ex.ecutivo when it is 
eitlior illegal or impolitic. Among some celebrated nations of 
aiiticiuitv — we almost suspect among all free nations — ^these 
duties belonged to difterent bodies. Tjaws were sanctioned l>y a 
pojiular assembly in one state, by a religious assembly in another; 
but t(3 control and aid the administration belonged to a senate. 
Wc refer thus momentarily to ancient constitutionalism, only to 
give the greater weight to the precedent of tlio United States in this 
matter, a precedent of whicli many Englishmen jinijustly make 
light, because, from otlier causes, there is far less freedom in the 
United Slates collectively than wo desire. Let us fully admit to 
our im^t conservative reformers that there are many evils in the 
form which democracy has taken in the Northern States ; yet 
assuredly neither the democracy itself nor its evils (at whatever 
amount tUoy may be reckoned) have anything to do with the 
sepamtion of .ftmotions betw^een tho Congress and the llopresenta- 
tivc Houses of the separate states. The A ssemhly df Massachusetts 
or of New York is strictly a legislative body, having no control 
whatever over the President and his cabinet. On ttie other hand, 
the Congress is scarcely a legislative body at all ; for it can only 
pass measures on the very limited number of subjects which are 
prescribed to it by the fundamental articles of the Union. Yet 
the Congress has the specific control of tlie central executive, to 
which it is both feeder and fly-wheel. By a peculiarity of that con- 
stitution (which we Iwre pagg.witlnout praise or blame) the Presi- 
dent, being elected by the direct votes of the nation, cannot be. 
displaced by Congress ; but it might have been otherwiscv He 
might have been the creature and liable to be re- 
moved by dn adverse vote ; have assimilated- his. 

position still more nearly to tluife or^^Euglish ministry.. 
.things stand, the Oon^w^dms, ^pHouse of Lords, a 
control of the ministry, but has not, life# onj. Commons, a ' 

of (ksplacing it. This relation of things between the 
and the Houses of Repreeentaliye^might still subsist eveh^^M^i 
■constituent communities were highly aristooratic, which is 
practically true of the SouthoJn States. ; 
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neither child nor parent of the separation of limctions which we 
arc discussing ; hut, whatever evils are contingent on democracy, 
would he iiiinionsely inci’cased, if the Congress, like our Parlia- 
ment, could absorb into itself the legislative powers of the sepa- 
rate Assemblies. It may indeed be hud down as certain that the 
confusion hereby involved, and the derangements of law and jus- 
tice consc(]uciit on such a centralized democracy, Avould, as in 
other M’elhknowu cases, lead men to long for a despotic master. 
The separation of functions, of which we speak, thus undoubtedly 
lends to order, and, having nothing to do with slavery or demo- 
cracy, ought not to bear any part of that blame from whicli Ame- 
rican institutions cannot bo vindicated. 

We have dilliculty in thinking that the distinction of functions 
on which we ar(3 insisting can be obscure to any one ; but inas- 
much as few Englishmen follow American politics closely, we 
beg leave to set forth somewhat in detail tbe^ different sorts of 
subjects which occupy the attention of our Parliament. And, 
first, we take the topics which may be called legislative, hi con- 
trast to those which are in some sense administrative. 

Under the legislative head fall a vast number of public bills, 
which do not invxdve party spirit at all, except Avhen any mis- 
management or misjudgment may offer to a political opponent 
some opportunity to tlirust at a minister ; or when some sinister 
interest leads Goveimment astray, especially the desire of irre- 
sponsible jmtronuge. Opening Mr. James Bigg's Index, of the 
Bills brought in during the session of 1857, and taking it, alpha- 
betically as it stands, we find: — ^Abjuration.. Abolition of Pass- 
ing Tolls. Abolition of Turnpike Trusts. Accessories and 
Abettors Bill. ^ Administration (Probates of, &c.) Administra- 
tors. • Adulterations. Adulterers* Marriages. Agents (Fraudu- 
lent Trustees). Aggravated Assaults, Agricultural Statistics. 
Aldershot (Public Health). Alehouse Licensing 

Of the fourteen first topics we have omitted one, entitled 
Admiralty (Chatham Lands Bill)," for enabling the Commis- 
sioners, of the Admiralty to purchase neiiain lands in the Parish 
of Chatham. T'fem is in one aspect a private bill ; in anothej*, is an 
aid given to thd administration. 'Of, the other thirteen, two in- 
volved much party spirij^ bill of 'Abjuration, intended to 

; admit the Jews to icest out by Lord Derby and 

the Beers, though supp^^^^ Sir. in the Commons. 

Even ibis therefore \vaS;i^^en^uestidtt fhe Tories. The, 
legalisse miuui^e' t^^Cdivc^ed adulterer or adulteress, also 
aiifmositjir frbm the High Church party. On 
'^i^^her eleven bills of thirteen) there is no natural 

'rb^n why the course of legislation must jbe stopped by party. 

men as they are, with all their infirmities. 
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Wo noxt opou at raiidoin Mr. Tonlmiii Smith’s index of the bills 
of lsr)8, to make a like trial. His second coliimu runs : — Church 
Hates Abolition (or) Commutation. Circuits of the Judges. 
Colonization'^ (of India). Commemorative Services. Common 
Law Procedure Act Amendment. Commons Inclosure. Con- 
solidated Pund.'<f Omsolidationof the Law. Conspiracy to ^Mur- 
der. Consular Service and Appointments.* 

Of tliese ten bills, seven belong to a properly legislative boidy. 
Tlireo (marked by an asterisk) arc concerned with the administra- 
tion, for to this liead we presume Indian colonization at present 
must bo referred. Of the seven legislative bills, two were much 
embroiled by strong feeling; that on church rates, hi'cause it 
touches religious controversies ; that on conspiracy to murder, 
b(3(‘aiise it was introduced by t])c executive Govenniient under 
throats and insults from a foreign potentate. 'J'he other five 
bills, or half of the ten, arc unconnected with the divisions of 


party, or anything to discompose tranquil judgment. 

There is yet a tliird class of bills, neitlier properly legislative 
nor administrative, which enormously complicates ‘the duties of 
Ihirliamciit ; and which in our opinion ought not to come before 
it at a^, except for some final confirmation, which (in all but 
exceptional cases) would be as much a thing of coiirso as the 
Quceii’s sanction — wo mean the private bills. More than once 
in this journal, and in many other more widely externffid piihlica- 
lions, protests Have been made against the private bills; but 
there is a ciroumstaiice connected with them wbi$b we have no- 
wdiore seen so -pointedly brought out as by Mjr. Toulmiu Smith 
Pm'liamentttvy llemembraucer,** p. 14},. ^ 

“The distinction (says he) of private arid public bills is not a 
tcclinical one, but is of the highest practical irnportance,. both to tlie 
f mictions of Parliament and to the well-being of every place. A prtvatjs 
hill proceeds from those concerned; it comes into the House on thoir own 


petition as its essential foundation. It passes the review of Parliament , 
only ill order thal^tjare may be taken that, in assenting to what is thus 
set down, no common right, notftey interest of other party than th^ 
petitioning, may be injuriously t^cted. In the casa^itf a puBt^ bitt^ 
leave is asked by one member of the asdembly of all the 
equally and directly interested. . case of a public bill, ; 

the House deals directly with what of d 

rate hill, its f motion is ^ . 

community gains the e^^^^Hbe i 

• Now if this bo the true positiouy 

liameiit, iu assenting^ to tha poMbn a, pWiate bill, is dtri 
performing a j udicial fuuetio^. t more . individuals ^ 
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tually ask of it tlie question, Shall 1 be injuring any one by such 
and siicli a course ? ” or, Shall we be injuring one another by 
this or that contract ? *’ and to i^ly, “ No/’ is to pass the bilL 
tiOoking at it irom this side, the retention of this function by 
Parliament would seem to belong to primitive barbarism. It is 
as though Queen Victoria were at this day to sit in the gate of 
the city, and hear causes and give awards, because primitive kings 
sat on the bench as judges. As the business of a king is not to 
judge, but to see that good judg^ be appointed ; so the place of 
Parliament is not, to judge* whether a particular canal may he 
made, or a particular town improved, without wrong to the public,, 
but to secure that there shall he in each locality vigilant guardians 
of the i>ublic interests to decide such cases authoritatively. 

In a single page of the Parliiinientai^ Kemembrancer ” we 
find the following private bills brought into the House of Com- 
mons early last session : — ^Ijiverpool Improvement ; London and 
North-AVestern Kailway (Extensiouvfrom Longsight) ; Alancliester 
Assize Court House ; Clyde Navigation ; Haslingden and Ruw- 
tenstall Water; Liskeard and Love Union Canal Company’s 
Railway ; Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Stirling and Dunfermline 
Railways ; Crystal Palace District Gas ; Cromford and High Peak 
Raihvay; Aberdeen, Peterhead, and Fraserburgh Railway; Mid- 
Kent Railway (Bromley to Si Muryeray) ; Brentford and Rich- 
mond Rnil^y; North Yorkshire and Cleveland Brilway; Windsor 
New Road; isle of Wight J*oor. 

In moh a ftpago Parliament collectively oi omtm exercises, 
no 'judgment, any more than the Queen does. A' few members 
decide this w^iv or that, ()fi.cner from private than from public 
reriions. But (what the nation needs to tjfke to heart) in many 
of these affairs Parliament outsteps its rightful functions, and 
Itecomes the encroaching power — a real usurper on the liberties 
Bills are brought in for the regulation ” of a parti- 


■ ■ T - •; — - V 

of the Ilaiah (6rl)€;^l^’#Sattara bare boca injured by tW 
; whether Mr.* Harfe deserves pecumacy compensrilon 
for punishment .inAirted m him by error; whethei*^ certata 

peraons are entitled to which has been paid to the 

British treasury, &c. &c. principle of Engl&h morality,, 

that in deci^g the a shall be bound by religious 

fornwBtics to give a verdict. to may seem wonderful tBri 

waurii formalities are ass^ip^y Sat this wdold not suit the 

ftwro, who m .th^icaiEilirotdcL iipi^.he ablerto oonry their pre-arranged 
m by the ij^uences and tools oJj'j^rty. , . . 

ari a few years ago, the Am^icau, Congress, firiolng that to.give award 
he Claims*^ made on thi& jiublic purse occupied, ftelr time too much, : 
lishedar^^ Court of Claims.'*'^ Tliie precedent comforts ns, as showing 

^ n, that ^‘no ^knpomtiou yirids upfuiy — 

y^until opmpeded by force from WitS 
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cular place, as if they were public bills, dispensing with the 
petition of the parties whoso, interests are oflected, and really 
putting them at the mercy olE.any clicpie in Parliament: for, wo 
repeat, it is impossible that the Hoaso in general can have know- 
ledge of the details, or interest in them. The most odious inflic- 
tion which or late years has befiome common by the imposition 
of private bills under the^form of public ones, is, the mortgaging 
of Local Rates by the. command of Parliament. As if it were 
not enough to dispose by its vote of the public taxes, and to have 
authorized the mortgaging them to the amount of 800 millions, 
the same central aufhority enforces upon the localities also this 
vice of public debt. When men have to pay year by year, there 
is a chance of their being economic ; but if once tbey are allowed 
to throw burdens on posterity, sanguine projectors and jobbers 
got an easy control of the public purse. In many such ways, a 
Parliament which is too full of business to understand what it is 
doing, votes away the rights of individuals, of corporations, or of 
the whole nation, unawares. 

The evil at which we point has many sources. It flows not 
mer-ely out of the variety of topics with which every legislator is 
forced to ^eal, and presumed to be familiar, hut also out of the 
imperfect rules for the drawing up of hills, and the utter confusion 
of the statute-book itself. To go into any details on |||is subject 
we feel to be very liazardoiis — ^we may so easily lose ouirselves iii 
its magnitude. Yet because it is so little treaty of^ and its 
importance^so liiUe known, wc must try to direct^^me atfentidn 
to it. Oertmii improvements in legislation, urgently needed, 
niiglit easily be attained, only that a sinister influence forbids. 
Many things are pointed out by Mr. James Bigg, in his very 
useful monthly register of parliamentary enactment. Ho observes 
that Uie, grave errors made in drawing Acts of Parliament (bspar 
daily the Acts brought in by1;ho Government, tvhieh are 
Uarlyfcmltg) would be remedied, if they were signed by the names 
of the draught$men ; who wonJ^tbenlOse or gam credit aaaiOjpJ>mg 
to the skill they dkplay.. A%<un, it would he easy, m pegsAmg 
amended bills; or bills ngturo^witb amendments from th^ House 
of Lords, to retain side by type, or different mk, 

the clauses to be supersdM This is not 

done ; in consequened iiwmible to dii|oover wlm&er 

the original intention. aafri|||9d by the amenda^euto« 
Itv would not be difficult whs# an Ae^or part of an Act x% 
expressly repealed, to forbid thev^Govemment olficials to sell 
repealed Ant as. if rit were existing law. At present no ofBdid^ 
copy of the mrepaaledr laws is in existence; and what is oalled< 
the statute-bo<^.is a vast heap oMaws partly W 

force, the evil tends to its own increase, for in of 
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the difficulty of knowin^^ where are tbe laws, new statutes are 
made and arc added to the heap, when all that is wanted is the 
express blotting out of those w^biiah ought never to have been 
made. 'I’o meet the difficulty, M-x. l.ocke King proposed an 
address to her Majesty, entreating her to take measures for publish- 
ing an official edition of the stat<&s. Tho existing evils are avow’cd 
in the strongest terras by official men, hy the very hiAv-officcrs of 
the Crown — yet nothing is done. Committees are appointed, 
which do but hush tho matter up. Mr.' Bigg unhesitjitingly 
declares his conviction as to what is the reason of this scandalous 
proceeding ; it is, that ministers have a sinister interest in tho 
existing confusion. They are the great cause of imbecility to 
Parliament. They dread lest the Parliament he too clearsighted, 
iftud too able to enforce its Avill. Especially they dread losing 
what is called “ Patronage,” which means, the power of appointing 
inefficient men to high duties and high salary. More than .£(50,000 
of public money has been spent in recent years upon legal men 
for “ consolidating * the law, of all which money nothing at all 
has resulted. If once Parliament comes to understand its own 
business, and insists upon having good work from those wlio 
receive public pay, how shall the Government find places for its 
incompetent friends ? Perhaps rather its first step would need 
to be to ej|^t> from lucrative service many who at present perform 
that service very ill. 

But beyond. Uiis topic, very important as "we admit it to he, 
the other, of discriminating between the different fmetious of 
the same assembly. We do not dream of proposing that any 
pari of the 'fast business, except private hills, should be dealt 
with primarily hy any exira-parjiamentary authority. Nor are 
we ignorant that an ancient body, whose enormous power rests 
on tli« precedents of the past, is and must be devoutly attached 
. Ao ite own and will Jmrdly receive with patience a siigges- 
tioauf ffen change, .oxcept from its own most experienced 

members. in Q|^ev that oven these should he 
able*w ei^ctliuprovemeiit, tlie first step woy^ld be, that, as now 
private bills $re marked by'a:,£ii%:!Biit name and subjected to 
different fo^ns^f^om 4 .|^||^jtl 9 ^^^..f^^ the legislative be 

sharply distinguished administrative bills ; and- in every 

douwul (mse, a prior to should be talten as to 

.=^toe ulass to which a pSavticular hill;^helongs. >Vheu once thii^: 
hid been done, important coii^erations would dawn on many 
i^inds, It would ho said: — We concede to the ministers of the 
;day an “initiative of hills which tend , to facilitate their 
"^ation, ,But why should we look to them as toe initiators of le- 
The consequences of this are in many respects 
jBghly l^^hievoiis. Firsts and perhaps worst of all, it imports 
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party-spirit into discussions in which it has no necessary or 
natural place. Opponents rejoice to catch the Government trip- 
ping, and to inveigh against their incapacity, if they mismanage 
some bill about prison discipline, limited liability, or the health 
of towns. Who could have artticipated it as possible that a bill 
concerning conspiracy to murder could ever have produced such 
excitement as v;e lately saw ? ' The House and country was 
indignant at the very idea of a foreign pressure being put upon 
our executive, in order to impose new laws on England ; but the 
danger (which was seriously groat) arose out of the foot, that 
the executive is known by foreign powers to have so wei^ty an 
influence in our legislation. Tlicn again the pre-occupation of 
the niinistry with pressing questions of immediate practice often 
gravely impedes necessary legislation. A quarrel at Naples or 
Washington, a fray at Canton, an alarm in the Punjauh, a few 
articles in tlic Moniteur, may all in a moment overvvhelm the 
(ioverninent with niiexpocted business. How are they to give 
due time to their bills ? If driven out of power, all the bills are 
apt to perish with them, thougJ|j they may have gone through 
many stages, — though gi’eat public and private interests may 
depeiid 1^)011 them, — ^though great expense may have been en- 
countered by hopeful suitors, who become almost heart-brokou 
by new delay. It cannot be pretended that legislation is con- 
ducted better by the ministers than by private megibers ; tb© 
pages both of Mr. Toulmin Bmith and of Mr. Bigg (to take the 
two last sessions as a sample) testify to the contrary; and it 
could hardly be otherwise. Not only is every executive pestetred 
by on-liangers zealous for jobs, whom it feai^ to displease — to 
whom it gives over the task of improving the la^, asf u conve- 
nience to them, and not because they are the best workmen — but 
its own immense pre-occupation makes it absurd to expect from 
it the same efScient superinteodence as from unoflBcial m^nbers 
of th^ House, And if a great wav breaks outr then legislation: 
comes to a stand, and the institutiott^Jlif tbe ectotry Jho^uin, 
as eminently they did war against We, 

cannot attain the A metican advantage of snsiidlnia§^4^KtotpB 
ill assemblies unconnected.^sith'^© central but if once 

the separation Wre marked 

the laws, it would be pos«ibl'6,;^|^ efenoeding" to miniafors 
.. their present prerog^ffti#:Jin initiiSiS^ the fori4^,---positi^y to 
ibrbid their ihitiating^ wlilter^ Iforlte wfiST3“ its. 

own way of apposing, if requite, standing^cqinttutteos'for an 
branebos of legislation which hebded it^when once freed 
incubus of ministerial power, / • . . 

In the absence of standing e 

“dejiexident on u groat uame,~aS- nn a Lord 
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Umvigliam in questions of law ; tlioogli it would seem that these 
great men, like otliej-s, get the work done ibr them at second 
hand, and henee perpe trate great blunders. In the last sesaion, 
a “ Fiihel Will ” was introduced by Lord Campbell; which, while 
^affecting to shield nc^^spnpe^s under certain ciTCumstaiioes from 
the low of libel, defined so naiTOwly what oireumstances wore 
justifying and what asseinblies were lawful, as indirectly to re- 
strict the right, not merely Of publishing, hut oven of holding 
public meetings. Mr. Toulmin Smith’s acuteness detected tho 
niisehiof and instantly exposed it; after which T^ord Lyndhurst, 
pointing out the eilecis of the bill, succeeded in throwing it out ; 
but its title and pretence was so seducing, that many liberally- 
int^ntioned men might have been earned awa> by it. 

False titles to bills, we fear, ai*o veiy common, ami they arc as 
delusive as false coloms in w«ir. Honest members of necessity 
ofb'n vote (as it^verc profmna), exaidly as ihr Queen gnes her 
sanction to a bill or signs an appointment, because her niniisteis 
tell her all is right ; or as the head of an office signs papeis at the 
application of his clerk. It is ^pfren (peihaps gt*iierally) impos- 
sible for individual inembei*ft to master the details of a long act 
when there are so many to ho passed ; tliey then fore eousider the 
general and profeased#ftini of the act, and take much on tlu* credit 
of its proposer and its most active supporters. In such a state of 
things, a ftdae title has gi’cat power of seduction* 'riie Parlia- 
*mentary Remembrancer * even of tibe single past session points out 
numerous instances of titles so false as to be quite scandalous. 
We have juat alluded to Lord Oampbeli's label Bill ; another 
in^^trtnee may here ho quoted of a bill introduo^^d by liOid 
Brougham aM withdrawn. On this Mr. Toulmin Smith reimu ked, 

Parliamentary lleniembraiicer,'^ 31) J — 

‘‘The prcfccnt bill h called an ‘Imprisonment for Debt Abolition 
Bill.’ This does not express its real purposes. One of these is, to do 
away with. tho distinction between ti*aders and non-tradons, and to 
the Xuiltdvent Debtors’ Court, and all the law 
Irnprisonmooft for debt is nofy in fact, abolished by 
this so many exooftions whore under it the debtor 

will be 4ble imprii^oned, years, while fresh and very 

alarming powera ore of all courts for this purpose 

at their mere individual no man loho haa the nmfortuna 

to gioa my debt ever he If this, bill pass, to Anew when He 

E reoM liierfy U safe. ^ Jnctci^, the Ub^y of any man who allows 
mself to be a debtor, or vdio however conscientiously, any 

^emand^ he it small *ot ^at, ia b/s^s bill left entirely dependent on 
the <»apricc of a judge of tf eounty court, or any other jud^e. Any un- 
successful ^fondant may, without notice or any opportunity of appeal, 
incarcerated for two years, if his di^fence Lnsbeeuill- 
to Wo pfeajs^ the individual judge — ^the 
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protection of the jury having long since been taken away, under the 
uame of law reform, in the majority of cases in England. 

“ The other purpose of this biU ia to secure ‘ the full amount of their 
salaries’ to the commissioners, who are hereafter to do nothing, and? 
^compensation* to all officers., One of the most .jagenious results of 
modern English legislation has been to create one day needless func- 
tionaries, and. the next to abolisli their functions, but maintain their 
salaries at the expense of the public. As each of tlie stages of this 
process is christened ‘ law reform,’ or reform of some kind, it is hailed 
approvingly by a Parliament and public which abhor sinecures, and 
are indignant at jobbery.” 

As liord Brougham withdrew 4iis bill, the Goirimoias escaped 
all danger from its fallacies. Bat when sneh^ an abortion' Was 
able to come forth under the auspices of such a name, what might 
not coinefi’om men less acute, or of less good general intentions ? 

On Duj whole, to delino more sharjdy what Parliament ought not 
to undertake, and to insist that it shall debate xo\i)i all itsfaeul- 
tics alive, is essential, before any great results satisfactory to the 
country can be attfdiied, whatever extension of the jfranchise bo 
enacted. U'o admit the artisans to the constituencies is, in our 
opini<)n,*a good thing ; but it will not preternaturally strengthen 
the brains of the persons elected, lessen the business to be done, 
multiply the hours ^of the day, or ifierofiso the supply of able, 
honest, apd popular caiulidaies. The popular refofeers seem' to 
think of nothing but how to secure that the elected shall dulf 
represent the electors. Tliis might be^'well, if '4io had to 

1)0 transacted except those on whk>h the electorsiiire prepured to 
give them instructions ; in which ease it would not be unreason- 
able to elect mere spokosm^r^delcgates, and, so ^to ;6ay, ambas- 
sadors from* the sovereign of the locality, But thefo is 

something very formidable in .seu^g a . repesentalivc with 'in- 
structions such as the following : - Take care to vote for a nine, 
hours bill ; and for a law of freo.j^rtis^rslap^AjO^^ gtants 
of money to the Cburcffi Bun#f 

man; keep down all press on the 

all oth€r$^t^ect8^which .corict^ni^ tM$^ast 
foreign, - ^ 3 ^ 

' oM^iiK»i1&KCE''of 'Tor- 

able), are proportibm^'']^ruili@^^ dH&oult 
AVhen moQ receive a oot)amis»M so uiilunitedi and 
that the clioioe is lik^ to very aisdinary moartals, toe fWK 

tlung to insist upon is^ that they shaUi^iVe thefoselves primm^Hy 
to their high fanotioas, aod sliall 4i»toarge toem>to a time aofl 
mode when they are themselves at their be«i^ 

-seem to olaita more distmet eiiforcement. 
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pfirliafeeiit-men was well denounced by Mr. Wickciis. Many of 
them are ministers of the Crown, and otherwise in office, are prac- 
tisinff barristers, magistrates, judges, commissioners, in’ilitary or 
naval men, merchants, bankers, engineers, &c. That the presence 
of lawyers in Parliament would facilitate the avoiding of legal 
absiirdiiies might be imagined by a foreigner, but not by those 
who know that the business of Parliament is avowedly postponed 
by lawyers to tlieir private practice. In illustration of this, Mr. 
Wickens quotes the declaration of a most industrious man, iJien 
the greatest representative of the liberal and movement party, 
Mr. Brougham of 1828. “I am not,*' said ho (House of Com- 
inOns, Pel). 15), “without desire to ndvanee the objects of the 
cbminittee [the celebratijd Finance (Joininittee], hut to he present 
sittings would interfere ivith niij jirofenHional avocationsJ' 
Ii&)llie previous year the same gentleman brongld up a petition 
'jnibi the Cape Colony against the comiptiou of the Governor, 
aiid spoke in the House on that side. Bui ho himself, on Jlay 
17th, explained to the House why he could not follow up the 
case — 

Four or five days later,” said he, “I found myself profesnionaVif 
retained in an appeal-cause befoi'c the Privy Council. Upon looking* 
at my instructions, it appeai’ed that the party, who in the petition 
complained of the (alleged) corruption of the noble Governor of tlie 
Cape, had applied to the Privy Council for a revision of the. dwision of 
IBie Governor, and I icae retained as^ counsel on the (^poeite side. This 
was the reason why I proceeded no further in the business of the peti- 
tion. The delicacy of my situation forbade ite I felt myself bound, 
right or wronger to discharge my duty as a counsel ; and, to advociii{i 
the interests one pwty before the Privy Council one day and the 
interests of the rival party in this IIous©> i». the uext — how was it pos- 
sible for me to do it r 


But iirlien no ** pluralism ” distracts the energies of honourable 
lumbers, with what vigour of mind do they come to their work ? 

JsSbl3ay is ^peh^jby the conscientious ones in cora- 
xnittej^l^flab^ to adjudicate^ %be wranglinga of rival railroads, 
or distant colonies, or other muHifarioiis en- 
the ererungj^ibegito the tusk- of listening to 
ches,, often so 6very kind of mer- 

. rtinent is a relief, but evemliAi^^g and Spiteful oratory has its 
the jadoif heararii WBen is past, and patience 

wfengtli is exhausted, .how tha wisest speech have itfe 

effcjbt? Or is indeed be ’^called "debate ? If* plu- 

ralism \vet0 forbidden, it yould be potinhle. for the English, like 
old senate, to sit only during hours of daylight. At 

X • I ^x-x_ 


lease practising lawyers or nfinistem of state, 
t and after inidnight ; and at the end of tho 
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session, 'wlieii the less zealous have off into the oountty, the 
minister rallies his own corps of voters, and carries in muss hills 
which could never have been passed early in the session. Philip 
drunk" and ‘‘Philip sober" hardly differed more than an 
assembly whose brain is failing from tedium and fatigue, and the 
saipc assembly in fresh vigour. 

To get the representative’s full energies for his difficult task is 
not an unreasonable demand ; hardly less reasonable is , the de- 
mand, that we %hall be at liberty to get the best man who is to 
be had. No man expects the really gratuitous service of first- 
rate talent in labours that are to last six full months of every 
year. A few are so virtuous as to be repaid by the pleasure of doing 
good, if they happen to bo independent; but how often shall tire 
alight on those who ooinbino all the needful qualities with adequate, 
wealth and are willing to serve us freely ? The love of power and 
of admission to aristocralical circles are at present the prineifi^ 
indiieerneitts to become ropx'esentativcs of a constituency; and 
neither motive gives us the best iuen. Those who ehielly desire 
aristocratic company arc almost certain to ncglc(;t or bt‘tra‘)r na- 
tional interests for courtly smiles. Those who desire power as 
such eaiftiot use power for pure right. An upright judge or jury- 
man has no consciousness of possessing power at all, although his 
power is of the most ti-emendous kind ; but as he exercises it 
under the pressure of conscience and feels all caprice iundmis- 
sihle, he ha>s no pleasure as in the exercise of elastic energy> 
Just so, in proportion as public men are consoientiogs,' power is 
to them a responsibility, a burden, not a source of pleasure. . At 
present, an independent fortune is a condition without which no 
one is alloived to serve th^ nation in l^arliament. • Why so, more 
than to serve the Queen ? r J)istinctly we believe that every 
member of Tarliament ought to receive a handsome salary, eight 
hundred a-year at least, peidiaps a thousand, and be bound to 
give to the nation his undivided energies. The law still subsist^^ 
by wbieh he may claim vviage^ coas^teents, bjt with 

modern notions this cannot generally b^i rejw^tated. 

To be paid by them would be thought degji^ij^ 
from tiie Queens treo^ry .^^:,,an honour. 
high honours are essentiri^ «^|gQM^.sound work"'- 
rate minds is to be nation. Although So 

money could be than tbi^, gioney 

(even under the existmg t^||ichise)i^yet tMs kind 
is precisely that* which tbi|:i:^ost members, dare. 

theras«)lves urge : from them it is too delicate ; not to add thOttO'^ 
propose it is to propose to raise up rivals to. themselves, 
object of the nation is to get as wide a ohd^a ^^^pdidaj^^fs 
possible; it would be rash to o^ect much 
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re-org«ni?:ation of the Empire, the Cliiirch would not be for- 
gotten, and that all diflerences between the Bomnn and Austrian 
Courts woiild speedily be set at rest by a Concordat* nego- 
tiations were secretly carried on, and resulted in the publication 
of a treaty, the inodisevnl character of which excited profound 
nstonishincnt, not to say dismay. It appeared inexplicable that 
a Pope, whose life would not be secure in his own capital without 
the protection of foreign bayonets, should obfaiin concessions in 
which an Innocent ot ft Boniface might haw. exulted. More than 
three years having now, elapsed since the Concordat was con- 
cluded, we may' endeavour, with hope of success, to penetrate 
the motives tht^ could induce Francis Joseph to suiTender rights 
jealously guarded by the first Ferdinands, and to examine the 
probable consequences of so sudden an increase of priestly power. 

’^fjwe would rightly comprehend the Concordat, and the im- 
p<^Ance of the cluinges it has introduced, we must not only 
analyse each article of the treaty, but also acquire some know- 
ledge of the religiqus policy of the House of Hapsbnrg, as exhi- 
bited towards .its subjects on the one Land, and the Popes on the 
other. We propose to give a rapid sketch of this policy, and of 
the historical relations that have subsisted between the l^mpire 
and the Holy See, before we examine the Concordat itself. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, it is obvious that 
the Popes were simply the bishops of Rome. Thankful that 
the epoch of Pagan pefseoution had passed away, they submitted 
ill turn to the Greek emperors, inculcating on their subjects the 
duty of obedience to a sovereign they deemed heretical (Leo the 
Iconoclast), to Pepin, and to his son Charlemagne, who, invited 
to resist the invasion of tlie Lombard kings, substituted tlieir 
own power for tliat of the Exarchs of Ravenna. These successive 
sovereigns confirmed the elections of the l^opes, from whom they 
exacted an oath of fidelity, which w^as also taken by the citizens 
of Rome. The capitulars of Charlemagne prove tliat he con- 
sidered the prelate, and the Pope himselli as spiritual officers of 
the Empire, and that he had no idea of the immunity of the clergy, 
or of their spirittml Jurisdiction. 

was in the ninth century that the Popes (encouraged hy the 
^^#ikness of . Louis le H^bonuaito, and the dissensions in his 
-family) began to emancipate themselves, and to dispense with the 
confirmation of their elections by the tamporol ruler ; although, 

first, they did so timidly, and pleaded the pressure of necessity.^' 
yiiese first attempts at independence were successfully resisted, 
fi5r in the next century the imperial power was still predominant, 

^ One cl^ of the Popes to dispose of the German Empire is, however, 
> fcunded on TO^eamressiuus used bv the ecclesiastical histonaus iu describing 
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and Otlio T. claimed and exercised the right of creating and 
deposing the Popes at pleasure. 

ytilf tlie papal star was in the ascendant : for, a hundred years 
later, Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), not content with having secured 
to the Clmrch independence of election, claimed supremacy, 
appropriated to himself alone the title of 3'opc, which* hnd 
been common to all bishops ; and even ventured to excommu- 
nicate the Emperor Henry IV., whoso right of investiture he had 
previously disputed (1077).. By a Ooncordat — ^the first recorded 
in history-concluded between Calixtus IT. and Henry V., in 
1 1 22, the Empeior renounced the right to nominate ot invest 
bishops by ring and croziei^ — a privilege Innocent Til. afterwards 
claimed for himself. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a period of continual 
warfare between rival claimants to the imperial throne. Each 
pretender solicited the alliance of Rome, and thei opportu- 
nities of aggraudizomeiit thus afforded were not neglected. So 
thoroughly were tlie relative positions of the Pope and the 
Emperor reversed during this period, that when the electors of 
Germany unanimously chose Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, to be 
their sovereign (1278), ho does not seem to have considered his 
election valid until it was ratified by the Holy See. 

Gregory X. showed a prophetic prevision in favouring the 
House of Hapsburg. We may search histoiw, but not find a 
family Jis true to the (Jhurch, or as deeply dyed in the*blood of 
lier enemies. The two leading facts in the histbry pf the 
fifteenth century are the progress of the Refoimiation and .the 
rise of the House of Austria, events which represent two 
principles as thoroughly opposed as the Ormuzd a'hd Ahrimancs 
of Zoroaster. Accordingly the two never encounter Avithout 
closing in deadly contest, " Wherever Austrian influence Jicld 
sway it wa.s exerted for the destruction of the Protestants, who, 
less perspicacious, have unhappily often been remiss in uniting in 
common self defence. 

At the abdication of Charles V., his dominions were divided, 
and his family formed two distinct branches. The Spajnisli 
aiito-da-fc% ordercil by Philip;, and the cruelties of AlVA. iii 
Netherlands, are tales that have^excited the terror of every ' 
testant child; hut we doubt if many |hll*-grown meii are aware 
that they have been equalled, if not exceeded, by the pers^utious 
endured by the Protestants in Hungary and Bohemia. The. 
guilt of the German branch was perliaps the deeper dyed*. 
Tliey added breach of solemnly plighted faith, and violation of 
constitutional law, to religious bigotry. 

Bohemia was the first European country that .af^‘ed to 
gious reform ; and in the fifteenth century the 
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Hussites had already spread into Hungary, where the Church 
was remarkably independent of Home. Both countries were 
therefore prepared to receive the preachings .of ^Lotherr The 
works of the Itoforiuer were l^wn. in Transylvania, and 
several great nobles embraced Pi*ofe^tantism , so emdy as 1521; 
and two years later, their party had become so strong that ttlC 
decree of the Diet of 1528, which d^cif^res '' that the King,* as a 
Catholic- prince,, will pmaish all LuUifi^ns by death anct confisca- 
tion, as heretics, tvnd enemies of the Holy Virgin Marr,'" although 
confirmed by a fresh decree in 1525 — which adds, that ** as the 
Lutherans are. to be extirpated from the kingdom, all persons, 
whether priestei or laymen, are empowered to seize and burn 
them*‘ — seems to have had litUe effect. The old memoirs of the 
JJrotoetant party, wiitten by the persecuted ministers, assert some 
to have perished^at the stake ; but the wars between Ferdi- 
, John Zapolya, assisted by the Turks, which diverted the 

attention of the Austrian Government, seem to have favoured the 
spread of the Eefermation : for the first Bible was printed at 
Ujszigotin 1541; and in 1545, the Diet of Transylvania (then 
an independent principality) proclaimed political and religious 
equality,, iu. favour, not only of tlie Lutherans, but of the 
■Unitarians. 

So great was the power of the Protestant party that Ferdinand 
found it necesam^y to issue repeated decrees for the “restoration of 
the ancient religion,” impressing ontihe bishops and priests the duty 
of leading backtlieir flocks to the ancient creed." t At this time 
tiie teachings oLCalvin were first introduced (1554), and eagerly 
embraced by all classes. Ho deeply are the people still attac^hed 
to a creed wlfich was once that of nearly all Hungary, tliat to 
this day the Confession of Geneva is popularly called “the 
Hungai’ian faith." 

In the “ Chronicle of Leutschau" we find a most curious letter 
addressed to the king by the Lutheran synod, assembled at Erlau 
in 1562, confessin# their fidfcb, end defending themselves against 
the accusation of high tre^^n end conspiracy, under pretext of 
which, theif,:pteeti»g was about to be condemned. The fa(?t of 
this synod a^semblmg at all might induce us to believe that 
'ib|e^ation ei?dftted in H[iifr|ary;.sbut this was not the case. An 
English traveller of the rmgn of^ Elizabeth, who was- present at 
the siege of llaab, and describes the situation of Hungary, posi- 
: lively Asserts that the Hi^garifuis felt more sympathy for tlu^ 


' Louis IL, the last of the line of Jogdlon, was King both of Hungary and 
I. Posouii, 154S. Soptonii, 1553. Posonii, 1557. 
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Turks than for the Germans.* This can only he accounted for 
by the fact, in which all contemporary authorities concur, that 
the Turkish Government left far more liberty, especially of 
worship, than the Austrian. Bat before speaking of the persecu- 
tions endured by the Hungarian Protestants, we^^aaust- return to 
Bohemia, the first victim of Austrian bigotry, as, in truth, it woe 
not till after the battle of .the White Mountaifili^ifeat the Haps- 
burgs were at libei*ty to tumrtheir whole attention to Hungary. 

When Ferdinand I. was elected king (1526), no State in Europe 
enjoyed greater political and religious liberty than Bohemia; At 
his death, in 1504, hut a shadow of her ancient constitution 
remained. In defiance of the religious compacts, and ihe^ 
“ reversal,*’ or charter, he had signed at bis coronation, he re- 
stored the arcliiepiscopal see of Prague, banished the Lutherans, 
introduced the Jesuits, to whom he entrusted education, and 
destroyed all freedom of the press. 

I'lie next sovereign, Maximilian, favoured the Jleformation, 
and during his reign great port of Austria became Protestant. 
His son Rudolph was a pupil of the Jesuits^ and^ despite the 
caution ho displayed at the beginning of his reign, his constant 
object was the restoration of the Catholic faith. He partially 
succeeded in Austria, and for a time even in Bohemia ; but bis 
own weak and undecided character, the resistance of the Estates, 
and the ambition of bis brother Matthias, combined, to defeat the 
exccutioiii of his plans. Detected in an attempt to subvert by 
force of arms the iioyal Edict of Toleration he had granted hut 
a year before, and then declared inviolable, Budolpli had no 
resource but abdication ; and Matthias, who succeeded by the 
election of the Estates, found it necessary to use* conciliatory 
measures. 

Matthias might claim to be considered a libeiul prince had be 
selected a different heir ; hut his chosen successor was known as 
the inveterate enemy of all political and religious freedom. 
While Matthias yet lived the Bobernmns were, driven into insur- 
rection by the intolerance of .Ferdinand II., the Catholics them^ 
selves taking part against him; and when. , the death* of, fbe 
Emperor left him uncontrolled, his tyra;o®iy became so unbet^ri? 
able that the Estates of Bohemia,, Mor^viar Lusatia,,.aiid 
united in deposing him. Aided 1^^0,000 Spanish ac4diers, he 
reconquered Bohemia, enforced an unconditional oatfr of dle- 
gianco, executed twenty-three leaders, eonffscating all theif pro- 

♦ That tliis feeling still exists maybe gathered from an anecdote which 
caused much sensation at Vienna, tord John Bussell is reported to have 
observed to a nobleman of the Conservative party that his countrymen were 
very ungrateful to dislike the Austrians, who had freed them fooift the Turi^. 
‘'Would to God, my Lord,’^ was the reply, “ that we had fhie f y 
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perty, und that of more than fcieyeu liuudred klligllts and liobles 
(1621). This was but a prelude, however.. The state of affairs 
in. Germany compelled Ferdinand to suspend the execution ot 
his plans ; but no sooner had he dfeentangled himself by making 
peace with Denmark (1628), than, in defiance of engagements 
he had liiiusclf solemnly ratified, he forcibly abolished Protestant 
worship in AjUstria, annulling, all vehgious acts performed by 
Eeformed ministers, expelling the Pr^stants from all civil offices, 
and forcing them to attend mass. In Bohemia he went even 
ftirther; for not only were the ministers and schoolmasters 
banished, but all non-catholics’*^ were forbidden to exercise any 
trade or handcraft, those who prayed in secret were heavily 
fined, the poor and sick driven from tlie hospitals, with endless 
other deities, for an account of which our readers may consult 
the. indulgent narrative of Archdeacon Coxe and his Catholic 
authorities. The Caroline University of Prague was also vir- 
tually suppressed, as by order of the Pope academical honours 
ceased to be con%^d. 

I-Ieneeforwpxd Protestantism disappears from the history of 
Bohemia, and of the German States of Austria. In llutigary 
alone the. Beformers maintained their ground. We cannot attri- 
bute this to any good-will on the part of the Hapsburg sove- 
teigns, whoso infringements of the liberties of their subjects are 
recorded in every page of history. The resistance of tlie Pro- 
testants was favoured by peculiar circumstances, especially by 
the vicinity of the Turks, ever ready to profit by tiny disuffccfioii 
of the people, and by the warlike charactei;of the Transylvaiiiiin 
princes. So early as 1571 Socinianism had been diflused in that 
principality fcpy the preachings of Bhuulrata, and Stephen Batlmry 
was elected sovereign on condition of his maintaining religious 
equality and expelling the Jesuits. 

, We cannot dwell here on the hisk>ry of tlio llcformation in 
Hungary. We w’ould only point out to our readers the constiuit 
connexion between Protestantism and the liberal cause, ilic fact 
that the accusation of heresy was continually used as a pretext 
for politiea^ll persecution, and, finally, show the foundation on 
which the rights cjf the Protestants actually rest. The Hunga- 
rians seem to have considered freedom of worship as synonymous 
\vitti the maintenance of their ancient constitution. In tlio fre- 
. quent risings excited by the tyranny of the sovereigns, and the 
cruelties of their foreign generals, Protestant liberties were often 


* This included the Calixtiues, a moderate party among the Hussites, who 
«d cniCyfid special protection up to this time, so called from their pruici])al 
paau Being, that the laity should partake of the cup, in opposition to the 
mshod to destroy the inlluence of Uie Pope. 
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(Idcncled by Catholic eliiefs, altlioiigli tho patriots were con- 
tiiiujilly pursiu'd us lierolirs, iiiid their punishment involved with 
tlnit of the iletbrined ministers uiid tetieliers, so that it is some- 
times diflieiilt to distinguish the religious from the pnlitical 
l)er»ecutions.‘^’ 

'J’lie uneient privilogf^s of th(‘ Ifungarinn Protestants were all 
won by tlu) sword. 'J’lie Pucifieatioii of Vienna, wrung by Pocskay 
and llleshazy from Rudolph in 1(500, confirmed by Llatthias 
(LOOM), guaranteed freedom of worship, and provided that two 
out of the four eandidntes for the oilice of palatine sliould always 
he ih'oiesfant^, Kn(a)uraged hy tin' successful preaehings of 
Cardinal Pazman, Ferdinand II. violated tlio Pacification, but 
was forced to nuu'w it in the treaties (1(522, *2f, ’27) bo con- 
cIikIimI with (iahriel Ijtdlilen. Tin' riglits of the Protestants were 
a third time recognised hy Fer<linand 111. at tho peace oi’ Linz 
(ll))o); hut tliis did not pre^elli Arclihisliop Kolonics from de- 
claring i?i the eouiicil of Le(^poJd, “ Hnnffftry shaU he made enp- 
tire, next heggor, iherchjj Cnihidief inT Ids master from taking 
ail liuinan means for attaining s(> pious an object. 

Tabertv ofworsliip was again conceded by the peace ofSza-th- 
mar (1711), coindiuled uiuler the auspices of the English and 
Duteli airihassadors, and finally hy the edicts of Jose2)h If. and 
Leopold 11. l>y (lie latter lht‘ Protestants Avere allowed to 
rei.Mihito their own affairs, reh'tisod from all tribute to the (’atholie 
( ’liurch^and obtained the right of liaitdiing, which liad often been 
in binged under t.’liarle.n VJ. and Maria ’rbere>a. LTiconditional 
liherty (»f eouv(‘rsion was not granted until isil. 'J’Jicso treaties 
and arbitrary cdi(its, wliieb might at any moment ho s\vept away hy 
e stroke of the ])en, are the only guarantees for till? tn'edoui of 
Pi’oteslant worsliip in Austria. The riglits of tlio (Ireek Church 
ar»‘ Ibiinded on the pvivih'gos of immignition of li;0((, and were 
coiitinued liy tlie ordinances of Alaria 1'lieresa of 1777, and the 
edicts of 'I'oleratiori id’ 17!H, ’h2. 

ill no eountrv perhajis was the distinction between things 
leiiiporal and sacred so clearly defined as in Austria, and it is 
'‘iinous to observe that the most intolerant empiTors w'ere pre- 
cisely tiiose who most obstinately maintained tludr authority over 
tli(‘ Fliundi. In ancient times each national church was inde- 
ptmdeut of t]le^^■lpal See, and priests were everywhere amenable 
to the civil tribunals. •Profiting by the ignorance of the Middle 


Jolinniies Simonitlos, Galicricnilcr llciligen, LeutbclKiuer Chroiiik, .hjliami 
ile/ik, JSchlachtbnnk zu Epcrics, 1 (jS 7. if iT(|\nred julditioiial testimony 
Unit the suppression of heresy was but a pretext lor political tyranny, itmiglit 
1)0 found in the history of Uic (Tyrol, which (with part of Bavaria) Vas called 
by the l*opcs, their “tribes of Judali and Benjamin. 
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Ages, tbe popes put forward a claim to supremacy, founded on 
forged donations and decretals,* which (thougli the Church 
allows iheiii to bo so termed) still form the basis of the canon 
hnv. -In the lifteenth century the Council of Bale was assembled 
for the repression of this abuse. The Gallican Church won its 
libcrtit's, and that of (3ermauy would have done tlie same but for 
the treacliery of the Emperor Frederick Ill.t, wlio sold the rights 
of his country for 221,000 ducats, and a promise that eacli Vope 
should pay a certain sum to the Empire on his election — a tribute 
Calixius III. refused witbin twenty years. The acquisition of 
Hungary placed the emperors in a new and most advantageous 
position as regarded the papacy. As apostolic kings — a title 
conferred on St. Stephen (1000) by Sylvester I., in acknowledg- 
ment of his voluntary conversion — the sovereigns of Hungary 
enjoyed many iinporiaiit privileges. According to tlie learned 
Hormayer, whoso special means of information make him the 
best guide on all subjects relating to tlie House of Austria, all 
ecclesiastical patrotiage belonged absolutely to the king. Dat, 
donut, co7tfe7‘/, are tlie words used in the ancient documents, not 
preesentat, oxposiulat; and, iiioroover, the Pope could not refuse 
consooration, prastitis pnestandis, "J’he bishops thus apjiointed 
at onoc enjoyed all their temporal privileges, and Homo only gave 
them a spiritual consecration. The revenues of any vacant see 
or priory belonged to the Crown, which also inherited the ])ro- 
perty of any prelate who died intestate. No Papal hull could be- 
published without the m//ri placitmn, and the king prescribed the 
oath to be taken by the bishops to the Pppe. He was also a 
hereditary legate oi* the Holy See (an office lield on his Ix^lialf 
by the primitte), in sign of which the double cross was carried 
before him, and incorporated with the arms of Hungary. 

Such vast privileges were naturally not imeontcstcd by the 
Popes. Gregory VIT. even claimed Hungary as a lief of the 
Church. He writes,! As thou mayst have learned from lliy 
ancestors, the kingdom of Hungary belongs to the holy Eonnui 
Church, having been given and consecrated to the blcssc'd Peter 
by St. Stephen, with all its rights and privileges, ’ These pre- 
tensions, based on certain documents which Novakovics, a Croa- 
tian monk, had forged by order of Cardinal Aldobraiidini, seem 
to have been treated with contempt, for the Die^, especially one 
cofivened in 1100, continued to regulate the affairs of the (yliurcJi. 
In 18.*30, tlie Hungarian clcjgy refused all tribute to the Pope; 
and in 1 liS.'j, Jfattbias Iliinyady Corvinus thus answered Sixtus 


* Tiio Donaiions of Const antinc aiidPrpin and the Klecrclals of I'sidoLc. 
j llonnaycr, AiiciT^nicni. 

! Littene (Jrcgoriie Vll., 1071. Katona. 
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TV/, wlio called his privileges into q^uestion : The pontift' 
slioiild ho awai'o that the Hungarian nation would cliange the 
double cross, which is tlio insignia of onr kingdom, into a triple 
one, rather than resign the privileges and benefits thereto apper- 
taining, which were conferred by tho.Apostolic See."^ A decretal 
oi* the same king declares that, “ wdiosoevcr appeals to Homo 
from the tribunals of the kingdom shall be punished by seques- 
tration, if a priest; by death, if a layman.” 

Tlie laws of mortmain, for the visitation of convents and the 
regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, were passed, under Albert II., 
in 1310. An ordinance of 1495 stigmatizes appeals to lioine as 
liigh treason, and condemns any oliender against the jus circa 
^rncra of tlio kings of Hungary to be drowned. Art. 55 of the 
( 'ode of 1 108 empowers the king to create new dioceses, to ’change 
flic boundaries of those already existing, and to regulate, all school 
properties and endowments. Another article of the same date 
ibi hids pluralities, and prescribes that no bishop shall he lord- 
ueufenant of a county unless this privilege has boon attached 
ii) liis diocese since tlie time of St. Stephen and St.* Ladislas. 

This independent spirit is not surprising on the part of the 
native llungariau kings ; but it is curious to find that the laws 
(if Albert wore confirmed by b’erdinaiid 1. in 1 520, Ferdinand IL 
in 1028 (tin; very year of the persecutions in llohemia), and 
Kerdinand HI. in 1051, while the ordinances of 1498 are rc- 
ciiach'cKby Charles III. in Art. 20 of the Code of 1715, Our 
astonishment is, however, lessened when wo remember that Fer- 
dinarul 1., iiic(3ns(;(l by the arrogance of Paul IV., was the first 
Fmperor who dispensed witli the ceremony of a <joronation at 
and tliai Iiis ambassadors at tlic Council of Trent, follow- 
ing uj) the policy of Charles V., repeatedly demanded great 
.rot'orms of the Church, which, if carried into execution, would 
iiiive alfoctcd the papacy itself. According to Paul Saiqn, he at 
one time entertained schemes hostile to the papal power ; and 
his son iMaxiinilian, when elected King of the Romans (1503), 
vefused to take tin; usual oath of obedience to the Holy See. 

The policy of Maria Theresa shows itself in her ordinances on 
occlosiasiical affairs, ^omo of those are briefly as follows : “No 
hull shall he published without the placitum^ regium (1749). 
>3ie papal nuncios, being diplomatic agents only, are forbidden 
to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs, and to visit the convents* or 
.•lerical establishments (1747-49). A permission from Home 
not necessary for ordinations. The bishops forbidden to com- 
municate with the Pope or his nuncio, except througli the 
chaiicellary and the Austrian embassy at Rome (1752-C8-T3), 

By tills allusion to the Greek Churcli Matthias intimates his resolution 
.10 umke a schism rather than renounce his privileges. 

D 2 
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Exorcisms and trials for witclicraft forbidden (1758) * Regu- 
lations of the property of the convents (1771). Abolition of the 
right of sanctuary (1775). 

If we reflect on these difterent decrees, which stnick at the 
very root of the papal power, we shall not be surprised to find 
that the Hapsburg sovereigns occasiondly used great violence 
towards the dignitaries of the Church. Still, it is at first diflicult 
to understand Eerdinand I. ordering the murder of Cardinal 
Martinuzzi, Ferdinand II. seizing Cardinal Klesel, the minister 
of the Emperor Matthias, whom he personally maltreated, and 
sent prisoner ip a castle in the Tyrol, on suspicion of his having 
advised lenity, towards tlie Pi’otestants. Such facts w^ould indeed 
scarcely obtain credit were they not authenticated by the testi- 
mony af historians who cannot but bo called portial to the House 
of Austria. 

Nor is this a solitary example. Catholic bishops have more 
than once found themselves the tenants of Austrian dungeons. 
We may instance tlve punishment of Cardinal Althann, who had 
resisted the religious ordinances of Charles VT., that of the 
Archbishop of Prague under Maria Tlieresa, the dismissal of 
Cardinal Migazzi from his bishopric by Joseph II., and that of 
the Bishop of Leitmeritz by Francis L, so late as 1820. 

These acts are the more I'emarkable, if we consider that the 
Jesuits were all-powerful at the Austrian Court. At the desire 
of Ferdinand I. eleven Jesuits were sent from Romo to found a 
college nt Vienna in 1551, and four years later he establislied 
them also at Prague. Rudolph II., the second and . third 
Ferdinands, and Leopold I., were educated by them, and lor 
upwards of a century their influence was almost unchecked. 
Hprmayer gives the most singular details of their policy, and 
record^ their insolence to the nobility and even to the regular 
monks, more especially the T3enedictincs. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century tlieir arrogance disgusted even the sovereign, 
and Joseph I. ^nd Charles V^I. initiated the Benedictines into 
the secrets of the State in their stead. In the next reign they, 
however, recovered the ground they had lost for a while, and 
Mmia Theresa was so much attached to their order, as long to 
refuse her consent to the Bourbon scheme for its dissolution ; 
but Kaunitz was the deadly enemy of the Jesuits; Pombal, Aranda, 
and the Duke de Choiseul, each prime mover of their expulsion 
from his own counti 7 , were all three ambassadors at Vienna, and 
the Empress at length signed the decree, convinced, it is said, by 
hpr-minister laying before her*a general confession of her own to 

— I — 

♦ it is worthy of remark, tliat 700 years earlier Colomau of Hungary 
decreed,—** de efri^ibns, quia non sunt, unlla fat mention* 
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a Jesuit fixtlier, which he Imd obtained from Rome. Joseph II., 
imbued with more liberal ideas, abolished all the religious orders : 
but this was only for a time : for Francis I. restored some of them 
in 1801, on condition of their defraying the expenses of certain 
Catholic schools ; and before 1848 the Jesuits' themselves had 
been permitted to establish two religious houses in the German 
provinces. 

Respecting the position of the Catholic Clnirch in Austria Proper 
and Bohemia previous to the Concordat, a few words will suffice. 
Tlie pleasure of the Emperor had fixed the position of the Church, 
the only guarantee of Protestant liberty was the ‘‘ decrctiim tole- 
rantue*’ of Joseph, which, though liberal in spirit, was in truth an 
act of arbitrary power. It is therefore obvious that what one sove- 
reign had bestowed another might take away, and that Francis 
Josepli possessed the theoretical as well as practical power to alter 
every existing disposition at his sole will.* In Hungary, and the 
dependencics.of that Crown, the case was ditferent. There the 
independence of the Catholic and Dissenting Churches were held 
by another and an older tenure, and, strange to tsay, it is the 
Catholics, and especially the inferior clergy, who have the most 
reason to complain of the Concordat. 

It may be as well to show statistically the relative positions 
of the Catholic Chui*ch and the J)issenting confessions in 
Hungary. . In the other States, the Protestant party was so 
small a^ to form no counterpoise, while in some it did not 
even exist. In 1847 the Catholics were 6,853,700, their 
Church was governed by tliree archbishops, 10 bishops, and 
could boast 0422 priests, and 828 nuns. A law 4)f the king- 
dom prohibited the introduction of any non-Hungarian priests,^ 
The Cnited Greeks counted 1,447,400, their four bishops sat in 
the Chamber of Magnates, and their priests, 1867 in number, 
were educated with the Catholics. Wo thus find the whole 
number of orthodox believers to be 8,510^100, while that of the 
Jlissenters was 6,305,800. Of these, 2,452,500 were Inde- 
pendent Greeks, with one archbishop, seven bishops and 1,590 
.priests, 1,388,200 Lutherans, 2,524,400 Calvinists, and 50,000 
Unitarians in Transylvania. Both the Reformed Churches divided 
the kingdom into four circles, each governed by a superintendent, 
responsible to a president, who '^aa geneirally a layman i the 
Lutherans had 549 ordained ministers, and 87 assistants; {he 
Calvinists 1,408 ministers, and 116 assistants. As regards edu- 
cation, the position of the Protestants was fifuperior to that of the 
Catholics. Their colleges, some of which d^a from the sixteenth 


* This excluded the uatives of other States of Austria 
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century, were entirely free from Govemmeut supervision, while- 
the Catholic establishments, the expenses of wliich were defrayed 
hy the religious orders^ or out of tliee confiscated property of the 
JesuitSi were under the control of tte Consilium Begium. 

In all Christian countiies, however difterent the events, one 
feature of resemblance is^always to be found. The king first 
tyrannizes over the Clmrch, then seeks her aid against rival 
princes or his own nobility. The priests, who were originally 
the follow-suffea’era and friends of the people, become tbe allies 
of royalty. Despotism is established, but the lay sovereign soon 
finds that the, OhuroU has not forgotten herself, and that his tool 
is now a master. ^ He next strives to throw down the ladder by 
which be ascended into power, and the Church is again depressed. 
This is the pivot on which the history of Europe turned during 
eighteen centuries. , From these facts, and the events of 1818, 
many, especially Protestants, were disposed to argue that the 
Boinan Church was tottering to her fall, and must soon expire 
from internal weakness. They were therefore astonished and 
alarmed to see tbe papacy obtain concessions equal to those 
conquered in the Middle Ages. Deeper reflection might have 
taught them that this change in the course of events was 
logically inevitable,. Despotism of every kind is closely and in 
dissolubly connected; the kings of the past century were hostile 
to the Jesuits and the papal supremacy, from no hatred to tlieir 
spirit-crushing and repressive policy, but from covetousness of 
th^r %vealth, and from fear that their power might overshadow tboir 
own thrones ; thus the actual material dependency of the Papacy 
has again bqporae the strongest argument for strengthening the 
Glmrchy exactly as it was under the first successors of Constantine. 
The Boman Pontiff might have seemed too dangerous an ally, had 
lie been also an.independe.nt prince^ but while Austrian bayonets 
alone maintain the allegiance of the legations, Francis Joseph 
thought biinself sure thd the Pope vrould take no step hostile 
to. his power; while by purchasing the aid of the priesthood, 
Avhose infinence over their flocks is yet undiminished, and above 
all, by delivering up tbe youth of his realms to Jesuit professors, 
ha might hope to execute oii n laager scale the plan afKolonics, 
and crush in thebud all aspirations after nationality and liberty. 
. The nations that compose Austria are already ‘^captive, beggared 
were they/* Catholic,’' in the sense the Empoiior prolmbiy nnder- 
#snd3 the woril, their chains would bffe/«vafced for. centuribs. 
These considerations might pe^aps suffice to account for the 
* eonchltnon of the Concordat, were it not fioxtba^startling character 
of ijts provisions, an account of which we must now lay before 
our readers.* 

Mil ..-il l- »■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■!. - i ■■ ■■■ ■ ^ ■■ w p j . 

^ * We follow Ihe German oJKcial text,* translated from the Latin original, as 
given in the " Becueil dcs TfaitiSs, Conventions, &c.” by Barons dc Martens 
and de Cussy. « 
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• The probable character of the treaty was foreshadowed in the 
choice of the negotiators. That the Pope should select the 
nuncio as his agent was only ntrttiral, but it was significant that 
the Emperor should name ^<0 Archbishop of Vienna as his re- 
presentative, instead of the Minister for Foreign Aifairs, pr the 
ambassador at Rome. The nobleihen who* hejd these posts 
would probably have been less yielding than Othmat von Rauscher, 
whose appointment also involved an aft^ont to the Hungarian 
Church, the alFairs of which could legally have been treated by 
the Primate alone. 

As was to be foreseen, the opening of the Concordat emboclieg 

the renunciation by Francis Joseph of all the rights of an apos- 
tolic king. The bishops are henceforth to rule their dioceses inde- 
pendently of the State, to select or exclude candidates for holy 
orders, to convoke synods, to regulate all church ceremonies, and 
to take, as the guide of their conduct, the canon law, and the 
orders of the Pope; w’ith whom they, their clergy, and even their 
flocks,- are to be permitted to communicate’ freely. A more com- 
plete renunciation than this were hard to conceive, and it would 
bo an intincato point of international jurisprudence to determine 
how far any sovereign has the right thus to renounce the original 
privileges of his croum. Francis Joseph, who is not even legally 
king, could certainly have none : and were the pressed of external 
circumstances -ever to drive him into seeking a reconciliation 
with his Hungarian subjects, ho might find the Concordat a mpet 
serious obstacle in liis patli: for the rights of their national Church 
'were dear to the most conservative of the nobility, tiay, oven to 
tho bishops themselves. a 

A sovereign so ready to renounce his own rights could not be 
expected jealously to guard those of his subjects. Accordingly, 
the Concordat proceeds to invest the prelates with new powers, 
which, as they are perfectly irre^ohsible, are full of peril both to 
priests and laymen. A ll the schools afe placed under the superiu* 
tendence of the bishop of the diocese, wbhse interference was here- 
tofore strictly fbfbidden. He is to watch over fhe instruction im- 
pai’tcd, lest anything creep in ebbtrairy td 9i0' Catholic faith. He 
is to appoint all teachers of theology, 'tb name candidates am<mg 
whom the Emperor is to choose, tfib directors of the bolleges,^ to 
approve all religious' hooks, ahd hfOTeover, he may dbmte 
profe^br whose 'bfelief or morals fie shall deeni deserring'^f cen- 
sure. While th# ybuth ore thus' carefully guarded from all -pos- 
sible contaminatJonV'thair elders a^c not left unprotected, for tho 
prelates have the' express right to condemn and prohibit the 
reading of any book; dangerous to religion and morality. As our 


* Before 1865 all the professors obtained their chairs by open competition. 
Now, Catholics only are eligible for appointmenjrl 
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readers will observe, this article (the ninthj contains ft; palpable 
absurdity, for as the personal decision of each bishop is final, it 
may happen that a book forbidden ia .one diocese may circulate 
freely in another. This absurdity, in truth, pervades the whole 
Concordat. Each bishop is supreme within his own limits : but 
though this may cause contradictions, and weaken the authority 
of a prelate unsupported by his brethren, it must also assuredly 
tend to increase the power of the Pope over all. 

Nor do the new privileges of the prelates stop here. The 
hishop may punish any priest wearing improper clothing, or 
making himself in any way amenable to blame, by suspension or 
imprisoament, according to the canonical law, or even other wise ^ 

Even laymen are subjected to ecclesiastical penalties if they 
violate the canonical law. By this sweeping article the clergy 
are absolutely in the power of a prelate who will be at once their 
accuser and their judge. As a natural consequence, the eccle- 
siastical seminaries are placed under the control of the bislmp. 
Finally, parochial benefices in the gift of lay patrons arc to be 
bestowed on one of the three candidates named by tlie bishop, 
who, as well as the clergy, is allowed to dispose of all his property 
iy will, according to canonical law. 

While the civil law is thus superseded by that of the Church, 
and the bishops armed with powers greater than those the Con- 
silium Regium ‘formerly exercised on behalf of the sovereign, tlie 
eqelosiastical courts are not forgotten. They are to dec^e on 
all clerical rights, and especially on all points relative tc^ faith 
and the sacrametiil^, such as marriages, impediments, ceremonies, 
and divorces,^aocording to the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and the apostolic brief “ Auctorem Jidei.'* Questions of patronage 
are also submitted to their decision. • Immediately after the con- 
cession of such powers, the Pope benevolently consents to place 
the temporal affairs of the Church, such as debts or inlieritances, 
under civil jurisdiction. Priests committing offences against the 
civil law ate, punishable by it, provided previous notice be given 
to the bishop, wht) may inflict ecclesiastical penalties in lieu of 
the sent^ce awarded, if the offepdet be copdemned to death or 
imprisonment for meire than five ye^. . 

Having resigned all authority over the clergy, t^ schools, and 
the internal government of the dioceses, into the hands of Mb 
bishops, and bound himself to protect the Otosch. apd het ser- 
vajoi^ from all insults^ and to lend aid in;t^the execution of epis* 
copal decisions, Francis Joseph might : been supposed 

to be doubly jealous of the right of nominati^ and controlling 
the, persons invested with these powers. Reload , of this he 
hastens to renounce it. The Holy See is h^deforth to create 
0r remodel the dioceses ; and though the Imperial Government 
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is to be consulted, its opinion is not to be decisive ; and when 
any bishopric is vacant the Emperor is to take counsel with the 
prelates of the ecclesiastical province on the candidate to be pre- 
sented to the Pope for conseorotion. In certain oases, his Holi- 
ness is himself to nominate to ecclesiastical dignities, and the 
Emperor accepts from him, ns a boon, the right of appointing to 
canoimes supported by the Fundtis ReMgiosus et Studiorum one 
of three candidates named by the bishop.* 

Before the conclusion of the Concordat the special permission 
of the Diet was required in Hungary for the establishment of 
new religious orders, that of the sovereign in the other States of 
Austriu ; and the monks were strictly forbidden to communicate 
with tlieir “ generals’* residing at Rome. Now, after giving notice 
to the Imperial Government, the prelates may establish the new 
religious orders in their respective dioceses, and exercise over 
them the authority given by the Council of Ti^Cnt ; the new con- 
vents are henceforth to be governed by tlm generals, who may 
order visitations. The monks are also to bo obliged to live 
according to the strict rule laid down by their fouifdets, a stipu- 
lation which has caused no small discontent in the convents. 
Authorized by this article, the Jesuits have been introduced 
throughout the empire, and have resumed possession of two 
houses in Hungary, formerly belonging to their order, which were 
bestowed on the Benedictines by ^faria Theresa. They have 
also folhided a college at Linz. Colonies of foreign monks and 
nuns of different orders have at the same time been established in 
the most Protestant provinces. 

Though the extension of her power is the prin<yparaim of 
the Church, she has never disdained material advantages; nor 
has she forgotten her usual practice in the present instance. She 
begins modestly, by stipulating for the increased payment of 
pai’ish priests ; but successive articles first empower her to ac- 
quire property by all lawful means, and recognise the inviolabi- 
lity of her possessions, then provide that her estates shall be 
administered according to ecclesiastical law, and neither sold nor 
mortgaged without the consent of the Pope and the Emperor. 
The property of the Fundus Heligiosm et Studiorum is also ta 
be administered in.her name, and its proceeds, until they shall 
be appropriated to permanent ecclesiastical establishments, ap- 
plied to church purposes and the education of the Oathotic youth 
alohe; a danse wfaieh \depirivGS the mixed seminaries and the 
poorer Protestant churches of assistance they formerly received. 

♦ This fund is composira of the property of regions orders abolished by 
Joseph II., and appropriated for the Church or education* The patronage wad 
vested in individuals or Corporate bodies, who appointed subject to the royal 
approval. - 
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Ihe revenues of all vacant bisbopncs and other bmefices are 
henceforward to .he paid over to this fund, instead, of to the 
OTown ; and bishops elect are not to ©njoy the revenues of their 
seeiEk until after their complete ecclesiastical instalment ; two 
articles which, taken together, tend greatly to the advantage of 
the Church. 

Such ure the provisions of the Concordat, divested of the con- 
fused phrases and loose expressions, whicli make the German 
official text nearly unintelligible, and leave an opening for the 
most inordinate future pretensions on the part of Homo, should 
she at any time be dijssatisfied with her present gains, which 
already does not seem , an improbable contingency. The most 
salient points arc, first, the renunciation by the Emperor of all 
Lis sovereign ngbts over the Chui'uli in ilivour of the papacy ; 
nnd secondly, the plenary power granted to the bishops. We are 
not sure if the inferior clergy, and the prelates themselves, have 
not more reason than the laity to complain of a' treaty which 
deprives them of certain, though inferior privileges, and places 
the clergy at*tho mercy of bishops, themselves the slaves of the 
Pope. As an example of this truth we need only see liow the 
28th article aSects toe religious orders* 

In Bohemia, and the German provinces, the bishops were 
eager to enforce this article but in Hungary the prelates them- 
selves, deploring the loss of the privileges of their national 
€hureh, wished to protect the monks from its consoquenees, and 
at first opposed its execution. XherCupon'ttm Pope sent a Crermau 
bishop into Hungary to visit the convents; and compel the monks 
to sign an ^gagement henceforth stvicdly to observe the rules of 
their foundera. One of the points thus forced on their accep- 
tance was, that any monk possessing property of greater value 
than, one florin should be denied religious buruil-t We are in- 
formed that no means were spared to obtain, signatures, whiles the 
few monka who ventured! on a steady opposition were secnlarixed 
(forced to become secuii^ priests), A few mouths since the Cis- 
tercian order elected three candidates for toe vacant chair of 
abbot. The Government rejected the nominations because one 
of the three bad not signed, the niew regulations* 

Before the Concordat the cemeteries were ccynmon to Catholics 
and Protestants; since, the bishops have violently opposed tins 
and many scandals have . ea:isued; in coiii^qinsehoe : 
.toiztbstmies have been torn up, religion b^aii bee been reftnSied, 

^ ♦ 'Very lately Cardinal Sriiwartzenbcrg, ^Miahi^p of Prague, and chief of 
thief i^toattiontaae party, violently pressed toisarUel^bh^tbc Sfmedictinc luoaks 
cl to punuli their resi8tauce,..iippQi]r|^ prior in defiance 

' of tiieir statutes. Poreign monks arc also mtroaaced into the convents as 
spies on then brethren. 

f “ Carebit scpultura ccclcsiaslica.” 
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and the feelings of families outraged. The article giving the 
ecclesiastical courts *a right ta decide ^ on the impediments to 
marriage has also been a pretext fer inVadittg the privacy of 
families. In genej^al, the bishops have refused to sanction ell 
mixed marriages, which, in a country whei’e the priestly benedic- 
tion constitutes the civil tie, leaves the parties no resource but to 
become Protestants. Very lately complaints on this point were- 
laid before the Oouiioil of the Empire, which declined to inter^* 
fere. In S(toe dioceses the bishops have ordered their priests to 
(juestion candidates for matrimony in a manner that outrages all 
feelings of decorum ; and in consequence, wherever the prelates 
have been .eager to exercise their new rights, hundreds have aban- 
doned the community of the Catholic Church. 

Confession has ever been one of the chief engines of priestly 

power. In Austria it is now inculcated by every means, civil and 
religious. In country parishes the priests deliver certificates of 
confession to their penitents, and lately they have begun to col- 
lect these after Easter, in order to mark those who have been 
remiss in their attendance. Not only are the Catholic scholars 
obliged to confess, and partake of the saemment twice a month, 
to attend mass daily, and listen to two sermons on Sundays, on 
pain of being refused their diplomas, but^he same rule is applied, 
though less severely, to all persons employed by the Government, 
and tlie officers of the army. They are all obliged to bring to 
their official superiors certificates,^ signed by a confessor, of 
their having duly perfonmed their religious duties before and 
after Easter; and knowing the spirit by which the Austrian 
Government is animated, there can be no doubt th<it neglect of 
these bbligations'will be followed by loss of promotion, or even 
dismissal. The same 'fule, we believe, applies also to the private 
soldiers. Even before the conclusion of the Concordat, the 
Catholicising of the army was an object 'with the Government. 
Th^ pupils in the military colleges supported by the State were 
obliged to learn the Catholic Catechism^ and in the. second year 
of their tuition, formally to abjure any dissident faith in which 
they might have been brought Protestant or Greek, soldiers 
Avould rarely obttnn pernodesiftm TO attend tlie preachings of tkieir 
own ministers, whereas they were invariably compelled to be pre- 
sent at the Catholic festivals, ■' ^ ' 

Pflgrimages l^vcad)80 been much insisted uponTVmnce the 
Goucordat, amis of pilgrims has greatly tocreo^ 

within the last three years. When the of Hungen- i*^nt 

on a pilgrimage. ‘‘to pray for tlie. country/’ he was 

followed by twenty ,^ou8aBii^|iersons,a demonstration which; was 


* Tostimonium pcractie coufessionis Paschalis. 
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by no means agreeable to the Government,: but in general the 
pilgrims belong almost entirely to the lowest classeSy and enrich 
the Church from their hard-won earnings. From a material point 
of view these pilgrimages are very iiyurious to the country : lor 
they take place chiefly in August and September, and the labourers 
are thus taken from their work exactly at the epoch of the harvest. 
The assembling together of numbers of men, women, and children, 

ill-lodged and insufficiently fed, is also likely to produce disease. 

Hitherto the Concordat has liad less eftect on thd social and 
domestic relations of the people tlian we might at first be led to 
expect, lleflection, however, shows us that all the consequences 
of so vast a* change could not possibly develope themselves at 
once ; and, in one respect, the Concordat has overshot its mark. 
It has destroyed the unity of action and the strict subordination 
which has been the principal strength of the Catholic hierarchy. 
As eacli prelate is supreme in his own diocese, the personal 
character of the bishops has been the rule of their conduct , the 
violence of some has been counterbalanced by the gentleness ot 
others; and many, especially those appointed under the wary, 
and somewhat latitudinarian Metternich, have been slow to 
disturb the harmony existing between themselves and their flocks 
by too rigorous an application of the Concordat,’"^ 

The priests, alarmed at the despotic power entrusted to the 
bishops, have been still more unwilling to alienate the people, 
with whose repugnance to the Concordat they fully sympathize. 
It is not till tlie present generation of priests have died out, and 
their places are supplied by men who have been educated since 
1855, that tte Concordat will fully hear fruit. The pupils in the 
seminaries are now brought up with a strictness hhherto un known; 
and the priests entrusted with their education (and we believe the 
parish priests also), are obliged to present themselves before the 
bishop once a year, for the so-called exercises ol Loyola. They 
spend seven days in prayer, shut up in cells, and in listening 
to the preachers appointed to address them, who ai*e usually 
Jesuits. 

Had it been possible, we should have wished to illustrate our 
remarks by particular examples of the manner in which the 
Concordat affects the moral and social relations of the people ; 
but the time that has elapsed since its conclusion has been too 
short to allow such to come tO light. The lines of conduct 
adopted by the difi’erent bishops have been so various as to prevent 

^ As vfL iasta^c of the tolerance shown by some of the Catholic bishops, 
we may moatioii that of the j^chhishop of xirlau (Alh^ Bartakoyics) wno 
lately wr^e to a Beformed miuhter of liis diocese, inclosing a subscnption lor 
the rrotestant school lu token of lus good-will. 
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any one diocese from being a fair ^ample of ^he whole. We 
can only show the power given to wO bishops, and what cot- 
sequenoes depend on their sole will. If they do not exercise 
their privileges, the Emperor is not the less to blame for having 
granted them. Signed three years and a half ago, part of the 
provisions of the Concordat have even now been scarcely carried 
into effect ; for the ministers of Francis Joseph, alarmed at COn* 
cessions which had been made without their knowledge, and 
ibturing the future peril of file State, obtained from the Emperor 
permission to retard the mil execution of the treaty until the 
organic laws of the Empire could be brouglit into harmony with 
it* — a task which is yet far from being concluded ; and we leam 
that the Oennan bishops are clamorous for the completion of 
arrangements that will enable them tO" exercise their new rights. 
Till this is done wc cannot expect to sec all the consequences of 
the Concordat dcvelope themselves. 

From a social and moral point of view, by far the most important 
clause of the Concordat is that which admits the Jesuits, and 
places education in their hands, and those of the bi^ops i but its 
eftbets will not be fully felt until a generation of scbolare has 
grown up under their system — the more so as Count Leo Thun, 
Minister of Public Instraction, has by his ordinances done all in 
his power to counteract the increased influence of the^jishpps. 
This has drawn on him the hatred of the prelates, and especially 
of Caadinal fechwartzenbei^g, who are intriguing to obtain his 
dismissal. The Jesuits have \wii,ted for no organic laws to 
introduce their propaganda, — which is especially active in 
Hungary, as the only state where the Protestants form a strongly- 
organized body. The centre of the schemes for Catholicising 
Hungary is the'^sooiety of Saint Stephen (Szent-Istvan-Tarsuleet), 
which, formed under tlie pretext of publishing ancient Hungarian 
manuscripts, bolds public meetings, and. spends large sums for 
the diffusion of Catholic writings. In neorly every town religious 
associations have been organized under various namesjt but all 
directed by the Jesuits, who visit the members at their own 
bouses, and (however contradictory tliis may be to their assumed 
office of spiriritoi directors) inquire into and advise them on tbw 
family affairs, and thus rSally ex^clse great temporal au^ social 
influence. The members of thete societies engage them^lves to 


• Austria is act- in the 'eiijoyinent of even one fnndaineutal law. All the 
decrees of the Qovemsseat begin: "The Emperororders provisionally.’’ ^ 

+ Some of those eocsieties, spdi as the “ Cordis, Jesn*? and " Mmss Assamhe 
in bmlum,’’ existed before IWe expulsion of . the Jesttib in tte hut oen^. 
The “ Marias jiranaehlSto’’ is new, and also the “ St. Axoysu,”^ trhich spreads 
itself among the scholars of the Catholic schools. 
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«ay certain pi'ayers daily, to confess at the great festivals of the 
Church, to obey their spiritual guide, and especially to diliiise tiro 
society to Avhich they belong . by evory means in their power. . 

. Hormayer thus sums up the Jesuit system of education from the 
time of I^eopold to that of Maria Theresa.* They developed 
memoi 7 at the es^pense of understanding, free thought, and creative 
power, and thus instilled passive obedience and blind submission on 
all political andreligioussubjects. Theirpupils were enclosed within 
a traditional circle of knowledge, adaj^ed to the meanest capacity 
and impassable to the most brilliant talents. By employing the 
same professors, and an uniform system, they gave their public 
instruction a sort of compact, almost military appearance, and 
attained their aim by using individual vanity, envy, oslentation, 
as so many golden spurs, aud the most serious moral faults as 
mysterious fetters. Memory, imitation, dialectics, gesticulation, 
were cultiviitcd in place of the faculties of thought and invention, 
languages in place of ideas and things. Their theology and 
philosophy consisted of doctrines the most serviceable and con- 
genial to the despotism it was their object to found on the ruins 
of aU national institutions. They waged war on all symptoms of 
nationality, on all original languages (German *as well as 
Bohemian or Hungarian), replacing them by a kind of bastard 
Xiatin, and national literature bj mutilated classiest and history, 
vmtten expressly to favour their absolutist views, which made no 
xnention oiVth^ development of peoples, but consisted of meagre 
4ynaslic clminieles, which omitted princes who had been dis^ 
obedient to ^e Church, and lauded to the skies such sovereigns 
as William of Bavaria, the inflexible Ferdinand, or Leopold the 
<Jreat” * 

Oonfirmaf^on of these views is to be found in such writers as 
Sdhznidt and Puttet,^ in the original instructions given by 
WilUa3?fi of Bavaria (1584) to the teaohera of hia sous, anil 
still more in the histoiical fact, that during the period instruction 
was in the hands of the Jesuits, no one standard work or brilliant 
name stands forth from amid the general aridity. 

Some may perhaps be disposed to assert that this is the picture 
of a past age, and that maxims inculcated in the sixteenth 
century do not apply to the present time: but those who are well 
acquainted with the history of the order, cannot fail to be aware, 
that however ready the Jesuits may he to adapt their outward 
teachings to the times and places in which they live, their ptin- 



* Andtaionm. • / . 

f Seleeta Auctorum Glasrioqnt^** Af from the classic 

ODthm, is book out of wM#iha CathcSic to are taught. 

X ^*.History of the Germans:*^ PoUfldd of*the Germanic 

Empire.” 
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ciple never varies. Indeed, what eke qan be expected from those 
whd have thus recorded their- ideal' of a welkeducated youth? 

Let him be as a corpse, which comptaineth abused, nor 
inurmureth though necessaries be denied; which htfftno will, but 

that of him who^ handles it : as a statue, which exulteth not if 
pmised, nor is otfended if attacked, nor murmurs, grieves, nor 
resists if struck * while in politics they profess, it would 
most conduce to the benefit of the people if the pestilential 
seeds of the politicians being removed, and the temporal domi- 
nion united to the spiritual^ affairs toere governed and admi^ 
nistered by us 

Such are the maxims of the order to whom the Concordat 
entrusts education. The consequences that must ensue from them 
are so glaring, that it is scarcely necessary to point them out. 
Tn the provinces, where there are no Protestant colleges, parents 
have no choice hut to commit their oliildren to these instructors, 
or to educate them at home, — a course destructive to their future 
prospects, as an academical diploma is required for the exer- 
cise of any profession. In Hungary the Protestant lyceums, 
which the Concordat has nowise aftected, would appetu: to afibrd 
a resource ; but as we might pre-suppose, a Government which 
had done all in its power to revive the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, and in the nineteenth century 'has acknowledged the 
nuthority of the decrees of the Council of Trent (which Ferdinand 
1. onl)k accepted conditionally, J and which neither he nor his son 
Maximilian ever proposed as laws of the Empire, ind only ad- 
mitted in the hereditary^States, *^as far us was consistent with the 
laws,!' a proviso that entirely changed their spirit), — ^lia^not shrunk 
from attacking the Protestants, § and endeavouring to suppress 
their schook. 

History tells us of a bishop of Erlau whp forcibly seized on 
tlio Protestant college of Eperics in the seventeenth century, 
and gave it to the Jesuits, and of abljpts who depopulated the 
Protestant villages on their estates, xlie means employed at 


# “ Debet esse sicat cadaver in quo non est contradictio, si vilipenditnr ; 
nullum murmur, si etiam neeessaria negantor ; nulla voluntas ut velit aliud, 
uuam file a quo tractatur. Sioutstatua, qum, dum laudatnr, non extoilitur, 
dum vitupcnitur non jcgre fert; dum cmditur .non dolet, iiec ofedit?,?iec 
murmurat.” • 

t “ Maximum in populi utilitatem' cci^uriunessci, si^cstifero semini politic 
corqp sublato, et temporali dominio cum spiritu^ conjuncto^ solum modo a 
nobis res regeientur, et administrarmiiur.” 

i Ferdinand dexoan^d ^at the qup i^oimH ha granted to the laity, and that 
the marri^ of the.|)riiB8«a shjiaejd fc authmrgfj^ Paul Sarpi. 

§ The Imtestants have (^mplMued Id th^ of the Empire against 

the encroachments' of lihie dergy em'^tiibir privileges, but We obtained no 
redress. , ' 
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present are less violent, but quite as dangerous. The Jesuit 
propaganda, canried on by the rehgious societies and the foreign 
monks and nuns, is directed against the Beformed religion itself, 
and various decrees of the Government menace the independence, 
if not the existence, of tlio Protestant collej^. By one of the most 
recent and important of these, each college is obliged to maintain 
a fixed number of professors, receiving salaries determined by the 
Government. Should the endowment fund be insufficient, the 
Government engages to bear these charges, provided tl\e direction 
of the college be resigned into its hands ; and if this oficr is re* 
fused, the college is to lose its power of conferring degrees. 

^ The peril contained in this regulation is obvious. To accept 
Government aid is to place the lyceums in the bands of the 
Jesuits ; and few, if any, of the Protestant endowments will 
suffice to support the number of professors fixed by the decree ; 
wdiile, if assistance be refused, and the power of oonferriug 
diplomas lost, the scholars will be deprived of the outward rewards 
of an academical education. In this emergency the Protestants 
have exeriedr themselves strenuously to increase the endowments 
of their colleges by fresh donations, and we learn that some 
nobles have pledged themselves to pay a certain sum yearly to 
the Protestant treasury ; but their incomes are so reduced by tlie 
exactions of the Govemment that there is reason to fear their 
power may not be equal to the necessity, and we Imve indeed 
heard that certain colleges are likely to bo closed rather than 
deliver their pupils up to the Jesuits. Perhaps Protestant lOng- 
land, profuse in its expenditure on religious missions, will not 
look on wHb iiidifierenco while the only Protestant colleges in 
the east 01 Europe are destroyed, but will rather act again as 
she did in the case of the Transylvanian college of Enyed, pari 
of whose endowment, ftiraishcd by English subscribers, is still 
invested in the English Eunds. Some subscriptions have, to our 
knowledge, been already forwarded. But the English Parliament 
and people seem to have evinced more substantial sympathy for 
Hungarian independence and Protestantism in the days of Anne, 
than may be safely counted on in those of Victoria. 

There can be no doubt that Ernneis Joseph has weakened the 
present, and still more the future, possible spirit of opposition 
among his subjects by identifying his interests with those of the 
pVipncy, by increasing the power of the prelates, and especially 
by confiding education t6 the Jesuits, J|© has served the cqjttse 
of centralization by annihilating the privileges of the Hungarian 
Church, which, imbued with a spiritrOf nati^ality, was the only 
vestige of independence that had convulsions of 

1848 ; ahd we learn that tlielfong^&n dleji^have been already 
alarmed by an attempt to abolish the Primary of Gran, which. 
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if siiccessfaU would destroy the last semblance of libei*ty, in 
order to swell the dignity of the German Primate, who resides at 
Vienna. The pupils of the Jesuits, inspired by the maxims of 
the order, are likely to prove obedient subjects, yet we think it 
may be questioned whether Francis Joseph has really strengthened 
the fouudtttions of his throne, and whether, after increasing the 
power of the Church, he may not find, that, like the enchanter in 
an old legend, he has raised spirits he is unable to control. 

Not to mention the probability of his object being defeated by 
the secession of the people from the Catholic Church, which, in 
fact, they a/e leaving by hundreds in dioceses where the bishops 
liave exercised their new powers intemperately, Francis Joseph 
sliould, for his own sake, have paused before he delivered bimseif 
into tlie liands of those who have declared cases to exist in which 
tyrannicide is laudable, and who have at all times denied the 
divine origin of monarchy. At the Council of Trent, Laynez, 
the second General of the Jesuits, asserted the royal authority to 
subsist by tlic delegation of the people and liis opinion is sup- 
ported by the writings of Bellarminf and Mariarwi, who claim 
absolute power for the Pope on the very ground of the original 
inferiority of monarchical institutions. 

Sound statesmanship would not have courted the alliance of 
men bound by their fundamental maxims to assert supremacy ou 
every favourable occasion ; and it is a remarkable fact that not 
one of the ministers of Francis Joseplx was friendly to tlxe Jesuits, 
or in favour of the Concordat. Count Buol is Sfud to have 
thrown every obstacle in its way, and it is certain that the higher 
aristocracy, especially that of Bohemia, unanimously^ opposed its 
conclusion. We must therefore regard it as a personal act of the 
sovereign, urged on by the secret council, or camarilla, that 
raised him to the throne. The very existence of this camarilla 
lias been disputed, as often as alleged; and iridhe absence of irre- 
futable documentary proof, it would be rash to ascribe too much 
efiect to its influence. Slill the moral and circumstantial evi- 
dence which testifies to its power is so strong, that we cannot hut 
deem it probable that the political reaction of 1848, and the con- 
cessions to the Pop^& in 1855, may justly be attributed to the 

♦ There is an antithesis,”- said he, in 1562, ** between the Church of God 
and the Stiites of The Church did not fprm herself, but received her 
govipmmeiit from heir sovj^i^gn, Christ. States are self-formed. All power at 
lirst belonged to^the pii^pH^ho delegated it to their leaderswithout renouncing 
their right to it.*^ , r * , 

t Brilarmin says'-^^^Thepeoplehave the right to set up a king, or consuls, 
or other magistrates.^;;^ Il'hay equally ch«^ a monai^hy into an aristo- 
cracy or a democracy/ Jjf t^y hs^Just eaW, as happened iii Mariana 

is equally explicit. ^ ‘ V ^ 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.3-NEW Series, Vol. XV. No. I. 
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same extoa-official influence,, the more ultramontane ten- 

dencies of the Imperial family and co^jdNi'iiS&'eearoely disguised, and 
we may note, in confirmation of this a«gampt»m, th^ the privileges 
resigned by Francis Joseph, now that tli© Fapaoy and the Order 
of Jesus are in close alliance', are precisely those Amended hy the 
first Ferdinand ofheh the growing strength and power of tho 
Jesuits was a oauaeof aland and jealausy to the Popofe themselves. 

The Concordat is not an isolated fact, the consequences of 
which aflbct Anstria alone. It is rather a link in the chain of 
events since 1848. Nd man can deny that despotism, whether 
political or religious, has gained ground during the last ten 
-y^. . Many constitutions have been swept away, many free 

have been enslaved ; and in proof of the parallel advance 
of the papal power we may point not only to the Concordat in 
Austria, but to the preponderance of the ultramontane party in 
France; a preponderance none the less real for being based on no 
writteu treaty. 

In Austria, unrestrained by the dread of public indignation, 
the Jesuits were anxious to obtain a footing independent of tlic 
personal pleasure of the sovereign, one whi^ might eventually 
enable them to control his actions; and for a time at least tlioy 
have been'successfttl. Urged on by his blind hatred of all na- 
tionalities, ^allured by the hope of obtaining the support of the 
Jesuits in;hisf<iv:ounte scheme of centralisation — motives skil- 
fully worked Upon by the, councillors at whose influence wo have 
liintcd--r‘S^i»UQis Joseph signed the Concordat. We do not thiiik 
it possible, however, that in the nineteenth century a couutiy 
should bejfbrced hack into the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
TPublic opinion is like steam — it may be compressed for awhile, 
but its explosion will finally be violent in exact proportion to tho 
force’ by which it >^as held down,, , , Nations, ore not that 

can be flung into i.fumace and. fused into one mass. The dis- 
tinctions of race, manners, and creed, may yield to time, to con- 
stant and free communication, to common interests, b^ cannot 
be suddenly obliterated by the fiat of a despot. The human mind 
has a natural tendency to rebel against brute force, and we do 
not suppose that the different nations which, united, compose 
Austria, are so devoid of this universal feeling as eternally to 
spbmit to the influences now exercised over them. Nay, more, 
we believe that the present system bears within itself ihe ^s^ds of 
its future destruction ; and that the very power bestowed on^the 
priesthood, the excesses into which a part of ihS (Sergy are be- 
trayed /by exultation, contrsfited Wjth th0 * moderation of their 
wisW iirethren, may together: to ppen. the eyes of their 

flocks, aiid thus prepare tteir own downfall* 

la tlm later days of pagan Eome despqti^ seemed to have 
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attained the utmost limits of human power. The emperors ruled 
the world, and the fugitive from their bruelty found no land on 
which to rest his foot. From a province of the distant East 
came forth* tha votaries of a new and then uncorrogpted creed. 
Tlie dominant priesthood, drunk with jpower, persecuted and 
tyrannized over all around them, hut, as time rolled on, the 
martyrs etood upon the ruius df thb lieatWefid altars, and the 
Koman empire was broken up into as many states m it had num- 
bered provinces. Wo canUot hut fancy somo analogy hotw^eeu 
that time and our own. Rome again domineers over the world : 
forgetful of the CXcUnple of the lowly Jesus and his early disciples, 
proud priests strive to repress all expression of human thought 
and freedom, and mock aciqpce and common sense alike, liy pro* 
claiming miracles which would hardly have found believers in the 
dark ages. Liberty has her martyrs as well as religion, and we 
cannot but liope that the fate of their pagan predecessors may 
overtake those who have dared to pervert the faith of Him^ whoso 
especial servants they Call themselves, into an instrument of per- 
secution and self-ag^andizement, and that theym*ay end by de- 
stroying the very empire they have been summoned to uphold. 

But the advance of the Jesuits, and the internal causes which, 
in our opinion, must lead to their downfall wherever they are left 
unrestrained, are subjects wliich cannot be discussed within the 
space now at our disposal : we therefore conclude by commending 
to th^ attention of our readers the words of CromweB 00 this im- 
portant subject. iVo hundred; years ago he thus addiOssed'the 
l^iiiiament of England*: — ‘‘ Look how the House of Austria is 
prepared to destroy the whole Frotestant interest m Hungaiy. 
You may say, it is a great way off, what is it to Us ? If it tie 
nothing to you, let it be nothing to you, but I tell you that it is 
so^nething to you. It concerns all your f eligioni^ and all the best 
interests of England.” Those words were never more applicable 
than now. ’ 
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Art. ni. — The Sakitabt CoiiditIo» .or, the Army. 

A Bcport of, the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Regutations affecting the Sanitary Condition of the 
Army. The Organization of Military Hospitals^ and the 
Treatment of the Sick and Wounded^ toith Evidence and 
Appendix. (Presented to both Houses of Pnrlianicnt by 
comjnand of Her Majesty). * London. 1858. 

•TfJlKGLAND has always been jealous of standing armies. In 
Fj their long struggles for freedom, the people have found how 
important it is that they, as well as the Sovereign, should have a 
hand on the hilt of the sword of state. Even when the relations 
of the governor and the governed have been at the best, the latter 
seem never t6 have lost sight of possible contingencies, and took 
care- that, in case of recourse to the ultima ratio, no danger 
should arise from any incautious confidence in quiet times. A 
large home military force, maiutained iri’espective of foreign 
ohemies or foreign apprehensions, imbued with a thoroughly 
military spirit, and animated by a devotion fo their colours, in 
which the sense of citizenship is altogether lost,* is .wb^Hye never 
have seen in this country, and probably nefer shall.. /fWe have 
maintained large armies abroad, in foreign wars — ^largo amiies at 
home, to resist apprehended invasion — hut the former ^wero not 
standing armies, for they ceased to stand from the moinent that 
peace was attained; and the latter were composed phiefly of 
militia, who have always claimed to be the.parUam(|Qtaiy, or 
people’s anny. It is tru© that this dis^tinction is a good deal Io*st, 
simpJy because the Queen’s army — rvotod by parliament, paid by 
parliament, disciplined, distributed, and governed by ministers 
responsible to parliament — has lost its character as the personal 
instrument of -the Crown, and has accordingly ceased to give 
ground for jealousy or apprehension on the part of the people. 
We still object to large armies, but on other grpppdsv j Of our 
tyro great services, the navy is the popular one.. As our 

ifirst and best defence must always be on the water. lC|^;^pt till 
that lino is broken through (and \Yoe betide, the, day 0 ttilat-'our 
safety can depend on trained battai^ns. || by sea only 

that our .^ast colonial empire , can on tlie sea 

that our .unnumbered merchwt vesselg^^atiere^pver every ocean, 
require protection. Jt is, on the sea that dmr gre^st, bccauso 
most undivided glory has been attained. Ou:^ inter^t as ti*aders, 
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and our vanity as a martial nation, alike combine to make the 
sea-service our decus et tutamen. The standm'd of .both our 
services is kept within limits by economy ; for being an indus- 
trial people we are, idso a thrifty people ; we grudge men to 
unprofitable employments, and we do npt like expenditure, because 
we do not like taxes. 

But for the reasons above stated, wlien the pruning-knife is 
applied, it is the army that is first reduced. We have ceased to 
fear it for our liberties, but we fear it for our pockets. We feel, 
too, tliat large armies have their temptations to ministers.^ They 
have before now been the origin, as well as the instrument, of « 
captious, arrogant, meddlesome, ‘‘ spirited” foreign policy, which 
diverts public attention from domestic reforms, for which, may be^ 
the minister has no stomach ; and little bullying piratical wats 
are undertaken, to justify the retention of a large force. An 
ambitious minister, particularly if a popular one, requires under 
tliese circumstances to be kept low. It is unnecessary to give 
fuiilier reasons wliy our standing army will always, probably, be 
a small one ; and the fact that it is raised by voluntary enlistment * 
alone, is a reason why its numbers cannot be rapidly augmented. 

But in proportion os it is small it ought, if on that account 
only, to ho as efficient as care and discipline can make it. We 
would compensate by efficiency for want of numbers. What we 
liave we must ^ave of the best material, worked up into the 
most^b%hly-finished and enduring article ; for our army is a 
nucleus, and there must he in it skill and efficiency to spare, 
•enough indeed to leaVen the accession of mere brute force, 
which alone upon an emergency we can add to it. » 

This is not the place to discuss the relative value of compulsory 
as against voluntary service. For the purpose we have in view, 
it is suffident to state the fact, that whatever be the case with the 
militia, for whom by law, though not now in practice, we have a con- 
scription, we have none for the regular army. We cannot afford 
to spend our men as continental monarchs can, who know that 
every strdko of the pen will set in motion another decimation of 
the peasantry, which will be equivalent to so many thousand 
men. Wo get Our inen with difficulty, by every kiiid of cajoling 
and iiiduoeifeliit we caijP devise, and in our necessity descend to 
those me^s wbich men do not have recourse to till they think qll 
othel^ ato exhausted. We cannot then afford to waste our men^ 
but^as wo wjmt to them, , we must learn to husband them. 

Of all the meiais of destruction to wliich the profes- 

sion of arffiaexposes-miui^ that which ranks lowest in point 
of blcmd«^iHm^> cohslb^ ehoV^ell, bayonet, and sabre.^ 
The actud/db^tt^^on effected W|>on Jbhe aifco&er in fair fight, in 
the field; ty contending arinies, is as nothing. That which de- 
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«5troyH au avray in the field is diset^w ; sop^nduced by exposure, 
by fiitigue, by insufiBcwuet' and UB’«dk<»l064«ie ^sod, by insufficient 
clothing by wtmt of oleauliueM in camp «j»d' in person, by ill- 
chosen sites for encampments, by cravrding ia insuffioient build- 
ings in town8,->-in short, partly by necessity, bnjt partly also by 
ignorance, and by a kind of traditional disrespect for precautions, 
and indifference toi all bnt the more stirring but less fatal risks 
attendant on collision with the enemy. 

The greatest commanders ha^e always been great precautionists, 
and have habitually entered into the minutest details connected 
with the preservation of the health of their men. Tlie lluke of 
Wellington said if he knew anything he knew how to feed an 
army ; no mean matter when health is to be preserved ; and las 
^ick obBervatiou and intuitive sense soon made a sauilnrnm of 
him. Napoleon, who, perhaps, was the greatest general the world 
has seen, epigrammatized his experience of the means of sliategic 
success in the well-known irreverent form, “1,0 hon Dieu so 
range toujonrs du oot6 des gros hataillons.” And liis whole 
ohject was to' produce his pros bataiUom in the best possible 
condition at the decisive moment. Ho bestowed much thought 
therefore on the preservation of his army in the intervals between 
■fighting. Not from humanity but from calculation ; for ho would 
sooner bnw his men when once sick, than treat them; inasmuch as 
sick men take the pay and consume the rations wjiich woi^ld main- 
tain sound men in their places. But even Napoleon lost for more 
menoutof action than in it. The Enssian Campaign of Ittlitwas 
a signalinstanco of this; tor. though he fofightthe bloodidst battle 
on record wnce the use of gunpowder, the killed and wounded 
m^p but little show in the wholesale destructiiHi which mis- 
management brought upon the ‘’Qrande ArmAe.” The statistics 
of th^campaigB are so curious tJuit they deserve to be repro- 
duced. The policy of Napoleon, as admitted or rather held up to 
imitaliou in his correspondence with his brother Joseph, was always 
to magnify his forces before battle, in order to inilmidatc the 
enemy and enoouroge bis own men ; to underrate his losses for 
tlie same reasons, and for the heightening of his own success and 
isputation; and lastly, to lay the blame of foilureon anything and 
anybody except hims^ The popular bSUef still Mfoains extant 
dtah ^ Grande Arm^e oonristsd of 400,000 man* there 
wap a great victory at Borodino, and a triaoqg^ant niasoh to 
Moscow, but ftot the aimy was subsequently 'dmMttqmd by 'the 
rigours (ri a winter unnsusUy rigorewi oven foriHaniia. Now the 
“afafoVr of the Ohef dtEidt 3£qtoW'iq|aeted'b||^C'aMaot, who was 
war minister, give the nMribera olr#i»»iov«£ng army which 
crossed the Niemen on tbs £4th of June, at men and 

, i04«ffi)0 horses. On the advanoft to Moscow was fought the 
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great battle of Borodino. In^lkhis battle there were put hors de 
covihatf that is killed aad ^wpimded, on the eide of the llussians 
no less thao 30 generals, 1600 officers, and -42,0.60 men..’' While 
the French, aecording to Marshal Bertliier s papers, subsequently 
taken at Wilna, had in killed and. wounded 46 generals, 1800 
officers, and 52,000 men. The French^ Iiow€^«r, claimed the 
\dctory, inasmuch as the Russians fell back after the batUe, and 
left the French in possession of the ground. i 

The cold began on November the 7th ; but three days before 
the cold began, namely, on the 4th. of November, there remained 
of the mighty host that had crossed the Nieinen but 55^000 men 
and 12,000 horses ; 217,000 men Imd perished, or become ineffec* 
tive in 133 days. Of the 5^,000 men, however, plus any rein- 
forcements they may have met on the wav^ *10,000 returned to 
niiice, sliowing how few men wore lost in that masterly retreat, 
eitlier by the severity of the winter or the harassing attacks of 
tlie enemy. But even if three-fourths of the wounded at Borodino 
bad died, and allowing for those killed in minor actions and opera- 
tions, there would remain nearly 200,000 men whd^ perished by 
insufficient commissariat — ^by want of forethought. The Count de 
♦3cgur, the historian of this campaign, considers that the genius of 
Napoleon had culminated before he undertook this expedition, 
famous among the world’s disasters, and that constant prosperity 
had led him ,ta look on success as so certain that he neglected the 
meai^ of attaining it. Any way, here is an instance under the 
greatest of generals, that it is not the enemy, however numerous 
or skilful, who effect the destruction of armies. It is .fatigue, 
exposure, want of food, want of sheltei*, want ol clothiog, ws^t of 
sanitary prevention. 

We cannot enter now into question bow far this is remedi- 
able— ho^ far energetic preeaution may counteract, in part at 
least, the all effects of risks which musit. be encountered. That 
they must -be encounter^ and, that war must be more or le^ 
dostmetivu of armies apart from "^collision with the ensmy, ia - 
obrious ; tot the q arises, why ahduld peace too bo destruc- 

tive of armies ?“why, when..t}ierc need be no exposure, no 
fatigue, no 'defii^ncy in food? of clothing, ho‘ exceptional cirenm* 
stances whaJ^r^ should^be profession of arms entail on ^se 
who adcft-iiv^ higher rate of mortality, than almost 

nrofessi^n ^ ^ ^ . 

^ lie.. 80 el^uent fts the .figures which give the 

cowparison different avoestiMB, and difr- 

fereairIocam»' thot.jsiltiie In order to avoid frac- 
tions, we have tafei of 1 ft, 000, instead of 

1000 
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Deaths per 10,000 per Ajinum at the Soldiei's^ Ayes, 


London Fire Brigade (ages 40-»-60) /i' . . 70 

Metropolitan Police . . • * • • • 76 

Eng'land (Healthy Districts) ...... 77 

Agricultural Labourers . • • . % . . 80 

Out-Door Trades in Towns ^5 

Navy (Home Stations) 88 

City Police . - 89 

England .92 

Twenty»fom^ Large Towns 119 

Manchester 124 

Infant^ of the Line 187 

Foot Guards . ‘ . 204 

Household Cavalry 110 

Dragoon Guards and Dragoons 138 


And yet these facts, appalling as they are, and nnuqpountahle as 
at first sight they seem to be, were established beyond a doubt 
twenty years ago by Colonel Tulloch, who, by command of the 
War oflSce, then' administered by the present Lord Grey, compiled 
from the Regimental Returns some admirable tables, showing not 
only the absolute but the comparative mortality of the army nt 
home. Mr. Hume moved for tne returns, and they w’ere laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. But there the besetting sin 
of the veteran reformer left them. His diffusion over many *Subjects 
left tbe greater number uncompleted. He was content to rest when 
he had got that which he was always asting for, “ information/* 
and it remained useless because unused. The world in general 
knew little, pefhaps cared little, about the matter. Tbe subject 
was dry ; the figures looked repulsive ; and no recent military 
successes, or m&itary disasters, had fired the imaginations or 
inused the indignation of the public — so the matter slept. 

^ Later events hav6 excited the popular interest and the popular 
sympathy with tbe army. We have felt anew the responsibilities 
of a natjoh tow'ards those to wb^ vre entrust the defence of our 
Sbil and our honour. While in thiii mood the report Of tbe Royal 
Commission bn the Health of tbe Annv ^vRs laid before Parlia- 
ment. It was eagerly taken np by xhe Tress. It was ex- 
tracted, abridged, analysed, commented otii and excited H marked 
inteirest among all classes of society. This owing to jany 

discoveries "made by the commissioners, for they did not affect to 
have any, but their report i^SSowed kuo^w^ detail, a 
consj^j^iious and rigbifbus absti- 

nence irpm exaggeraSoni^ii^tf|n*evit)^n 

greatly to popularize The repbft’‘iko'dCrived: autho- 

rity, not only fiom the cbiJapbsitioik of the commission, but from 
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•the names of the ^vitnesses who were examined, and on whose 
evidence the commissioners founded tlieir conclusions. The only 
fear was, that the almost universal assent >vith which the report 
was received, would ho fatal to the practical adoption of its 
recommendations ; that the subject would die out for want of 
controvorsy/and, in the silence of universal consent, that the pres- 
sure would be wanting which would set in motion the, cumbrous 
torpor of the vast department on whose action the adoption of 
the reforms indicated must depend. The Knglish people; how- 
ever, cannot afford to let this subject die out ; and it is only by 
discussion that they can maintain tlieir property in it. Large 
administrative offices, if inclined to shelve a question, have won- 
derful facilities for doing it. It is done without parade or osten- 
tation, with a respectful silence, hut the interment is none the 
Il'ss complete. Other subjects arise, wliich however ephemeral in 
their cliaracter, liave an interest for the lioui*s during which they 
last, iind the public gaze is diverted from the graver matter which 
is kept in the background. 

We confess, then, that we left this subject whtm last we had 
occasion to treat it, with considerable misgiving as to its future. 
Its success seemed to be its danger. Nothing was yet done. It 
was tlio success of an essay, not of an act ; the advice had been 
admitted to be sound, but it had not yet been followed ; the pre- 
scription was good, but it bad not yet been taken, .nor even as yet 
made up. 

We promised to reveii; to the subject, and it is well in doing 
so to take stock of the progress, if any, made in the interval. 

Believing, as we do, that a strong continuous depression of 
public opinion is the true motive power to impel to action publio 
offices and public men, and holding, os we hav^ said, that with- 
out the fuel of controversy tlje continuous fire of public opinion 
cannot he maintained, we have rejoiced to see that the conclu- 
sions of the report have been ^subjected to question, attack, 
and contradiction, by opponents more or less formidable* 
There can be up doubt, that, the, cause of army sanitary reform 
derived a fresh impulse from the onslaught made by the Guards* 
officers in the .House of Commons on the figures which repre- ^ 
sented tlip mortality of Opards not only us more than double 
that of the civil pbpulatioil, but as exceeding that of any^Oj^er 
co^s inu tile whole array. The offieera disbelieved the and 
the history of disbelief is curious and important too, as 
showing' how, gfeaL is the^jiisadvantage under which the regi-* 
meirtal autl^ritieis^'medill^ is wpU combatant, labour for want 
of a gooff system and. the constant pro* 

mulgntion throng all corps of affecting the whole 

and all the component parts of the 
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The Guards’ surgeons, it is said, had caunted up the doatlis 
in the respective hospitals, iiM 9 Ld> found tha numbers loss than 
,t^se given by the Royal Commission $s the mortality of 
their regiment ; but, they forgot the. meifi,; jin they are not 
few, who die out of hospital and on furlough,.. pj*actice, it 
appears, being' to give leave of ahsenco to those -pooi: fellows 
whose lung diseases are confirmed, whose cases are hopeless, who 
yearn for home, and who are humanely allowed to go and close 
their eyes among their own kith and kin. The medical officers 
had thus misled the Parliamentary Guardsmen; but the error 
being discovered before the return was presented to Parliament, a 
corrected Titian was finally produced which established the accu- 
racy of tha statistics on which the arguments of the Royal Com- 
mission were founded. 

The statistics, thtTcforC) now stand much better than if they 
had never been questioned, but the error of the Guards’ medical 
officers bore excellent fruit in other ways. Fii^st, all the officers, 
medical and combatant, were induced to look closely into the 
facts. They began an investigation which turned out far more 
serious than they expected, and which they will not now abandon, 
for it is an error to suppose, as some people seem to have assumed, 
that there is among the officers of the Guoi’ds an indifference to 
the welfare of the mem On the contrary, it was remarked by 
more than one intelligent observer in the Crimea, that the per- 
sonal relations between officers and men were) perhaps on ^a 
better , fpoting in the Guards than in the lane, pai-taking less of 
the austerity, of discipline, and, showing more individual, interest 
in the men, ,, But habit and ignorance make all men in all pro- 
fessions wonderfelly acquiescent in evils which, if once known 
and felt,, are remediable^ , ,Jf aivy pne two years ago had told a 
Guards* or a hiine ^officer that the mortality in the respective corps 
wa&twenty or eighteen a tbntwand, he would have told tliein 
tha^ which, they, did not, know, but which would have, made no 
great imjprassion on their mind. They would have taken for 
granted that, the rate was about that incidental to adalt.males of 
the’ same ages, under any circumstances, and . everything would 
have gone on as before. 

Some dtscassion, however, next arose,, as to the. order of pre- 
ced^e.in which the causes of this mortality, as assigned by the 
fcSom^feion, ought to stanl; The report ^moi^tes 
• ov<?r-crowd^P^ln harracK^ .combin^ wth waw ctf. ventilation, 
8pmfltth3^;^vwth, ^efectiye.' pf v<iriety. 

inv^exermae, and w|int.. of em 
,Gf^<he 'fernfer, dissipation 

^ morteIi)t|^^wWeh tWoa ^^vank annf m^Englond. 

The Commission seemed disinclined to irttach any great im- 
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portance to night duty, and adduced' tho example of the police, 
Avho perform much severer night duty than ia ever requu'ed from 
soldiers, with a far lower rate of mortality. Thia oompnrison 
was objected to, on the ground that, though the rndHsality of the 
Guards and the oorps of the army which habitually, perform the 
most niglit duty was greater than in the police, yet that invaliding 
Is less'in that corps than in the police, provided nil the discharges 
in the former csise and all the resignations in the latter, are il^ 
eluded under the general tenn of invaliding ; the fairness of this 
objeclion appears, at least, doubtful, tho resignations in the police 
being very numerous and to be attributed, no doubt in many cases, 
as also tlio discharges in the army, to other causes than the failure 
of health. Taking a mean, however, between the metropolitan 
and city police, and adopting this mode of comparison, the dif- 
ference between that force anrt the Guards probably tyould not 

lunoftnt to much. Wo object, however, to the comparison, on 
tho opposite grounds, namely, that there is no parity, cither as 'to 
the frequency or duration of the night work done. The night 
duty of tho policeman lasts eight hours, and is givdh every night 
in the week, till the term of his furlough comes round — that of 
the soldier is stated at the utmost, if it be taken at three nights 
in the week, and four hours in the night ; indeed, with the lafger 
battalions wc have maintained of late years, it might be stated 
as -low m two nights in the week. Those four hours are not con- 
secutive, hut are divided into two sp^ls, of two hours each, with 
two hours’ interval, spent on the guard-room plank bed ; whereas 
the policeman is on his’ legs, in all weathers, without intermis- 
sion, every night for eight consecutive hours. Claarly, if the 
mortality and invaliding corresponded with the duty, the delete- . 
rious nature of which is insisted’ upon, the police would die or be 
disabled at a rate much exceeding that'df the Gn«d». The stmo 
objection applies to a case much steooger'thaa.'that’of the policy 
and for-which we are- indebted, n^’ to Oommissioners, who 
seem to have been ignorant of it, but ter Br. Guy, who quotes it 
in his lecture on tlie sanitary edndition of the emy, delivered hi ' 
1858, at the United Service Institetibn, namely, that of the Lon- 
don Rre Brigade, the details of whose serviwwere communicate® 
to him by Mfe BraidwoOd;' who » the superintendent : — 

“ TSie (if tiie firem^jtsitigft from twepty to sixty and ura^l!^; 
and there IS now fo service ih. Ws 70th yw, quite able 

to ta^e his tw; duty the resfe ' ' The’ meii are carefbUy, 

selected, full-^ipwbdburfhs oi?^em teferitte been men^of-war’s xam: 

. Eactean, Wus^ di^ md three nmhH 

of twel^diouatUlwh, io is wcluwve 

of atte»fefoe^te>^to*n theeugfoeSaattitilWMtudjlM^fetwa hose m oraer,, 
and of a sort of enginetdriil fo^the twii» a;^k. The men. 
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also attend and work at fires, where they are in the midst of intense 
heat^ steam, and snioke, saturated with water, and obliged to stand in 
elevated situations exposed to severe and cutting winds, so that the 
men are often seen in winter literally encrusted with ice. They are 
sometimes called out by fires, or alarms of fire, as many as four times 
in a night. But, notwithstanding this hai*d duty, for the first thirteen 
years of the establishment, the deaths were at the rate of 96 per 
10,000 ; while for the last twelve years they have fallen to 70 per 
10,000. Both these calculations include deaths by accident. The 
higher mortality of the early period is attributed, and probably with 
justice, to less careful selection; but the moderate rate prevailing 
throughout the whole period of twenty-five years is evidently to be 
attributed to the unusual care and attention bestowed on the comforts 
and health of the men, who live either at the stations or in houses 
provided by the establishment, and subject to careful inspection. 

‘‘Here, then, we have a’ case of night-work and exposure to weather 
certainly far exceeding in severity the night duty which the foot sol- 
dier has. to perform, but being accompanied by the most scrupulous 
care of the health and comforts of the men, it is compatible with the 
very favourably rate of mortality shown in the Table. May not the 
unfavourable death-rajte of 204 in 10,000, prevailing among the Foot 
Guards, be partly accounted for by the substitution of carelessness for 
care?’’ 

The VC17 pei-tiuent question with which Dr. Guy concludes 
his description of the service and health of the firemen was 
answered by anticipation by the oflBcers of the Guards, wlio 
pointed out that the policeman, with his well-spun clofli cot^, 
his sound boots, his oil-skih cape, was far better protected ^lan the 
soldier, whv' came every two hours into the ill-ventilated guard- 
room where, in bad weather, his wet clothes were steaming in the 
close and heated atmosphere, till his turn came again to leave that 
vapour-bath and plunge into the bold and wet to pace up and 
down for another two hours, opposite his sentry-box. Truly, it 
is nbt the night duty, but the way in which it is done, which 
tills the men. The extreme length of the duty performed 
nightly by the police appears most questionable, and would fully 
account lot tlie greater mortality of the night than of the day 
force ; but the description given by military witnesses of tlie 
soldier s night duty, sliows that, thougli far less trying to the 
strength, human ingenuity could scarcely devise a system more 
trying to health. Are spongy clothes, aVsence of waleiq)rooii and 
. frequent and violent alternations of temperature, indispensable to 
discipl^? And cannot the good sense of the inililaiy authori- 
ties demise a remedy for evils v^bich ap]^ear to have no compen- 
satiini arid from which no earthly being derives So 

^ far as the Guards arc coneerded, the public has •*^en up the 
subject of their peculiar mortality, with great and not unna- 
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tural interest, since they garrison our metropolis, and are a 
corps whose magnificent appearance and perfect discipline is 
ever under our eyes ; but the Royal Commissioners, dealing with 
the army as a whole, suggested remedies as for the whole, and 
contented themselves witli pointing out the higher rates prevalent 
in the Guards, without attempting to account for them. Indeed, 
the President of the Commission st.ated frankly in the House of 
Commons, that he for one could not account for them; he only 
showed that it was not, as had been stated, the result of greater 
sexual debauchery than in other corps, for he showed that their 
admissions into hospital for venereal complaints are less instead 
of more than in the infantry of the Line ; and he certainly did 
not simplify the problem, when he further showed that there is 
a permanent standing difference in the rate* of mortality of the 
three regiments of Guards, whi^ has been rather increasing than 
decreasing of late years, till the Grenadiers stand at 21.05 per 
1000, the Coldstream at 18.20, and the Scots Fusileers at 15.60 
— a difference which, as their barracks, their clothing, and their 
duty, are identical, can hardly be attributed to minute differences 
in (iisciprm(5 alone, though the latter regiment, Ave have heard it 
said, claim a certain superiority in poi*t of conduct. More is 
probably owing io greater strictness in the original selection of 
the men, or to a recruiting connexion with hardier races of some 
of our healthy districts. 

Thtse (ire questions of great interest, and can only be solved 
by a careful comparison of the drill, punishments, hospital treat- 
ment, conduct, and haWts of the three regiments ; and we trust 
that the officers of the Guards, whether combatant ^or medical, 
will not lose sight of them. 

The result, however, of these discussions certainly was not to 
shake tlie credit nor to invalidate the condlusions of the Royal 
Commission, for in the course of them not only did the Secretary 
of State for AVar give his general adhesion to them, and pledge 
the Government to their adoption, but the House of Commotis> 
after a protracted discussion, with a general and rare consent, 
passed a series of Resolutions, at the instance of Lord Ebrington, 
pledging the House to carry the recommendations of the Com- 
mission into effect. So far, so, good 

Since that time, however, an opponent more formidable than 
the Guards* officers has arisen to question, not the data on which 
ther Commissioners have argued nor the facts which they have 
exposed, but the deductions they have drawn from them, and 
consequently the remedies which tliey have adyised.^ Mr. Neison, 
the- emigient ^ciliary, pager read before the 

British Asi^i^ion at Leeds) , ^allenges the-:i»€§dical opinions 
hazarded by the Commissioners. He denies thatjsi vitiated atmo- 
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sphere om be the cause of pulmonary disease. He shows which 
towns are the most and wlnoh are the less overcrowded, and that 
^seases of the zymotic class vajy, increase, or diminish accor- 
Singly, but that these differences in crowding have no perceptible 
influence on consumption at alL 

The logical consequence of Mr. Neison's argument seems to 
be, either that soldiers are not overcrowded inasmuch as they die of 
piilmonury more than by zymotic disease, or that they are over- 
crowded, but that the disease of which they die is not pulmonary; 
that the diagnosis of the medical officers is defective ; and that a 
hectic complexion, pain in the side, cough, wasting, and expectora- 
tion are symptoms, not of consumption, but of cholera or typhus, 
which would he absUrd. We therefore assume that the first is 
Mr. Neiaou's meaning, and if he be right it will follow from it 
that the soldier does not require additional space ; that the sanitary 
condition of the barracks is on the whole good, and that any 
attempt at improvement would be no more than a wanton, because 
unnecessary, expenditure of money. 

These consequences are so seriouS, and the prospect they offer 
so inviting, especially when held out by so high an authority, 
that It will be well to eximine the arguments by which the theory 
is supported. t 

This controversy seems to have arisen, as half the controversies 
in the world do, from the inaccurate use of terms. Mr. Neisou 
says tiiat overcrowding, per se, does not generate consumption, in 
which assertion we cordiaDy concur ; and ho goes on to say whal 
overcrowding, per se, does produce, and die tells us it produces 
fevers and bowel complaints, and the whole class of zymotic 
diseases. l!his we utterly deny. Overcrowding does not generate 
disease at all. It is the presence or absence of a sufficient supply 
of air for the consumption of each person iii a room which affects 
the health. It.is not on the size of the room, but on the size of 
the apertures into the room^ that life depends. Dr. Bence Jones, 
in his report on the method of determining what number of persons 
ought to bp accommodated in a given space, addressed to the Poor- 
Law Board in 1856, says ; — 

“ If a single man constantly inhabits the largest room, he will, if it 
be perfectly closed, be poisoned in it lust as certainly as in the smallest 
ropm, the difference will only b© in the [time reauired^^ jjnd whether in 
the small room or in the large rdom,4bo 'live heauthily he would require 
only the same amount of ventilation. ' The rete of ppss^ of the air 
(depending on the size of the openings, and the difiference>f tempera- 
ture witldn and without the rodth>) is the important question ; fdr the 
cuhiOv^^ntimts which are enough or too much wh^ une . amount of 
yent^ipbn ^exists are quite insufficient when the yiitkWation is less ; 
that is^ when the expired air is not sufficieutlj^ removed.’* 
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And he ijlustrates this position very happily by the example of a 
fish confined under water in a glass tube open at the two ends: — 

“ The time during which the fish would live in the tube would not 
depend on the cubic contents of the tube, but on the quantity of water 
caused to pass through the openings ; so the cubic contents of a room 
will give no more information than the cubic contents of the glass 
tube.** 

Men may therefore be thoroughly well supplied with air in d very 
small space, and very ill in a large one. A man in a diving-helmet 
has the smallest conceivable amount of cubic space — merely a 
few inches — ^round bis face, but a pump at the other end of a 
tube is filling his lungs with fresh air all the while ; on the other 
hand, many a wealthy but ignorant invalid is being gradually 
poisoned in a vast apartment, which the most accurate joiner’s 
work, aided by paste and tow, has made as impervious to fresh 
air as the coffin to wffiich it is sending him. 

The truth is,, there can ho no fixed rule as to cubic space, 
unless you combine with it a fixed amount of ventilation per head. 

But that a certain cubic space is indispensable •to comfort in 
every room thoroughly ventilated on any plan yet known, is so 
evident that it may be assumed to be an invariable rule. A few 
words will explain this. 

There is very great difference of opinion as to the amount of 
fresh air which should be supplied per minute to each inhabitant 
of a room, to keep him in health. Carbonic acid is a poison, and 
it is expired from the lungs ; but it is by no means established 
that it is the, only poison so expired, but being both detectable 
and appreciable without difficulty, it may be used /is a rough 
index to the quantity of foul air which should be removed from 
and the quantity of fresh air which should be supplied to a room 
inhabited by any given number of persons. The foul air must 
be so expelled, and the remainder so diluted, tJiat the whole 
atmosphere of the room shall contain a per centage of carbonic 
acid so small os to be innocuous. How much this should be is a 
matter of dispute. Dr. Amott thinks that one part cf carbonic 
acid in three or even four hundred is injurious, and therefore that 
a supply of three or four cubic feet per minute, which is calculated 
to effect that per centage, is insufficient. Dr. lieid recommends 
ten cubic feet per minute^ which would reduce the carhtoic acid 
to one thousandth part. In the .French Chamber of Deputies 
each person had a supply of three cubic feet per minute in winter, 
and six in summer. These estimates are all given by Dr. BOnce 
Jones. In the prisons Colonel Jebb gives to each prisoner a 
supply of 1J?^00 cubic feet per hour, or 80 cubic feet per mintite, 
which, in a ceB Cff 900 cubic contents, would give to entire change 
of atmosphere every half hour. • 
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Now, the great difference in these estimates, all formed by 
competent and skilful men, i^ows how rough they arc,* and how 
little is yet positively ascertained on the subject. But if there be 
difference of opinion as to the quantity of air which should be 
admitted, still greater is the difference of opinion as to hoic it 
shall be admitted. Exti*action of air by single shafts, by double 
shafts, by shafts with fiu*naces, by shafts without furnaces — 
impulsion of air by fans, through hollow beams, through open- 
ings below, openings above, openings from under the floor, open- 
ings over the windows — ventilation which acts by the opening of 
windows--r-ventilation which will not act unless every window is 
kept closed— -each of these systems has an inventor, a prospectus, 
.and certiilcates without end, from learned and unlearned men, 
testifying to their ^omplete success in unnumbered instances. 
Each decries his co-mventor, and maintains that his own is tlje 
one and only infallible nostrum. In truth they are all good, for 
they all succeed in hringing in pure air and letting out the foul ; 
and they are all unobjectionable, so long as they are applied in 
moderation and in rooms not too densely inhabited, and when, 
consequently, the amount of air to be brought in for the con- 
sumption of the inmates, hears a small proportion to the wholo 
amount of atmosphere in the room : or, where flie room is inha- 
bited but a part of the twenty-four hours, or m the day ; oi* in 
halls and churches, where the stock of pure air at the beginning 
is so large that it nearly lasts out the audience or the congrega- 
tion temporarily conta.ned in them. But when you have, as in a 
barrack-room, a large number of adult ^men inhabiting it both 
day and night, so that the process of vitiation is constantly going 
on, and the whole mass of air is hardly ever thoroughly replaced, 
then it is clear that the amount of air to be constantly brought in 
is so great that it will cause most sensible disturbance in the 
atmosphere of the room, and the more you reduce the room while 
you maintain *the stream of air into it, the more intolerable will 
be the hurricane in which you will compel the inmates to live. 
The man in the diving helmet has fresh air and plenty ; but even 
though whole of liis body, except the head, is protected from 
draughts, such a mode of respiration would be intolerable for a 
continuance. Clearly, you may effectually ventilate .any ban-ack- 
rooin, hut the men will stop up every one of your apertures rather 
than be blown out of their beds ; end, if they cannot succeed, will 
troop to the pot-house so long as you convert tlieir own room. into 
a temple.of the winds. It is coinmou to see in barrack*rooms on 
open gr^ng in the external wall, two feet from the ^und, and 
eight^^^vten inches from the bed of the maiij,pearfes4^4he wall, 
-and the grating an old jacket tightly rathef tiaan let 

the supply of air destined fcsr twenty men he blown through a 
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funnel, in n concentrated form, injo thi& loins of one man as he 
lies asleep in liis bed. The difficulty is, how to diffui^ the air so 
as to render its admission ihsensible-^bow to admit the ’greatest 
quantity with the least disturbance. It is obvious that this diffi- 
culty increases or diminishes as the requisite supply of air is 
increased or diminished, and that must dc^iend bn' the proportion 
borne by the number of nien to the area of tlio room to bo supplied, 
or, in other Avords, on cubic space. The commissioners therefore 
asked for increased cubic, space, not because , cubic spaqewillin 
itself give tlie soldier more air, but because it will enable them by 
other means to give hhn ah increased supply of air with a greater 
certainty of comfort. They laid down an arbitrary minimum of 600 
cubic feet pbr man, which Dr. Guy quarrels with as tob low, hut 
they have not attempted to make a Procrustean rule even of that ; 
for wo hear that the barrack commission, acting in the spirit of 
tlie recommendations of the royal commissi onei's, vary the amount 
under different circumstances; not, for* example, requiring so 
large an amount in wooden huts, where the whole building is 
pervious to the air, as in masonry constrnctions, in* which there is 
no admission of air except through openings made for the pur- 
pose ; nor, again, do they require the same space per man in high 
jiiry situations as in barracks suiTounded by buildings^ or where 
fi’om any other cause there is stagnation in the external atmosphere. 

It is clear, therefore, that cubic space is only important in 
oonne^^ion with the more or less ventilation by which it is accom- 
panied ; but that when ventilation as a rule is deficient, the amount 
of cubic space hastens M retards the injurious results from such 
deficiency. ^ 

But there is anotlier point, for the elucidation of which an 
accurate use of tenns is necessary. What is over-orowdiiig ? Are 
density of population on a given area, and density of population in 
a room of given dimensions, the same thing? Is a town area, 
that is, an area covered by bouses, ihe'same thing as a inunicipaf 
or political area, conjoined witbiii the limits, say of a parliamentary 
borough ? These questions are suggested by the paper by 
Mr. Neison at Leeds in which tlie same term is used to cover all 
these different conditions. * A comparison is made between the 
density of populalioii in different mimicipf bbrouglrs;; 
limits of the one may comprise nothing but ^streets a^jHleys, 
while the other vbay indlude gardens, mi^ket gardens, abeomniow* 
tion. land, villas, and parks. " The divirioh df the pdj^atiori of a 

as toLts dftasity. ^ ^ "/i" 

Glearte any? Argument founded oh w 
cation 4T&e same' terms to eta 

thesei must be hopelessly beWildlringv - i^ <ibis tie 

[Vol LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]-Niw Sssms, VoL Xy. No. L ' ' F . 
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case, when Qomparing the oc^tion of soldier with that of 
the oivilW inhabitant of Srlown. There is never, or eoarcely 
ever, any wea density of n<^^tion in. a- hamoh, inasmoob as 
limits comprise pasaw gion&d». ^shles^ chapel, readings 
XDow, of&oers' qaarters, mcket conriib isii area ^aee 

oompnred with that on which the dwellings of n)ie<d)aucs and 
laboitxers are baili No ona has con^lajaed jo£ fbnsily or popular 
lion within buradB^wslla : it is density of popahttimt in barrack* 
rooms whh^ it iftmawtained has iicyuied the healthtof the soldier. 
No raii<ie||d man, however* viiU den^ that. 0 T«H>ian^ing an area 
id frsqpeirilv followed by oTer*czowding in. rooms, and that the 
latter, aideChy the evils Hkely to aoeompany it, wiffi produce a 
state of health peonliadly snsee^ihle to attacks of fever, diarrhoea, 
and oholexa. All aatihoii&s seem to ag^ on this point, and 
Hr, Nmson, in his IisedB paper, has yields his assent to it. He 
hs« had experienee of it. Dr. Guy quotes the ease of Church- 
lane, a part of the old rookery in St. Giles's, which be inspected 
company Mr. Neisoa, and where the ouhio space without 
ven^anon nwig|;ed &qm ninety-three down to fifty-two cubic 
feet. It wae a parfaot fever factory, one house alone contributed 
twenty-two cases of sickness and fourteen of fever. “ Yes," Mr. 
Nelson would at onoe answer — “fever — that is my case ; ovor- 
«(owdhig prednees fevm;, chol^ and zymotic diseases generally, 
hut not oqnsumption." Now it may fiuxly be ossnmed ^t this 
wretched population were not sufieting from, want of ventilation 
alone. Such n^hbonrhoods ate not rsmmkabie ibr dsheuey Or 
emnfort. The worst ftver, the most filthy habits, dirt on the 
person, dirt in the houses, open gutters, unemptied cesspools, 
wdre no dorwt all presmit to contribute thmv chare to the siokue&b 
and mortality. Now of all these -causes which oomhined to kill 
Ihc inhabita^ of Chntoh-laoe, the first is the oidy one from 
which the soldier, crunparatively, with such a pppularion as that 
in Ohureh-laae* ean be said to suftkr, aa^ that in a &r lesser 
degree. The oases in which they suffer from sewerage and cess- 
pools in jihf barracks are, ooimparatively speaking, rare, though it 
m tyn tfaattluqr aheuld suffer ftom raoh eausesatatl. Still 
tlMi|,do auffbrftamthem, and w:hmx they do,.B»hss bwpened lately 
«« i^sport, id CkoydoRi Midlat,Oan|ei!miry, fsysar ham^ out ^ong 
thmn. But m w these comparisons of the edhote oTdiffiwent 
diseases, ih is neoURBStyto takrmfic aceeuntt^UfOMfS/qperimdiof 
eaehdisadee. Allow!iatcepMthemftdafhHli^ 9 ^ra«|h»smpMity 
wi^ whtehmeb variety of wseaea X^e, 

fbr^exaipnle, the case of drinking ^ The riSmIs indul- 

ge)}i3a>-lpPfa use of i^tyieofrffquors al^ 
irid di^mvB Organs ; sets die of liver ^ his,^ll9Mcmee 

hefcm um BOyal Conunistton, Mr. Neison shows how great, ate 
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the ravages made by this disease oonntties 
oddioted to utemperanee, axid he atMes fioga iS^ and from 
the oompatative sourcity of Uver duwaae itt the anny> tiiat the 
men do not drfnfc. Bat eoldieira do Midti 'Whaded QOt TO tO 
the de&dlteni' hook to knoer that.' Steiy maii hae o<^lac de* 
monstrataon of it in the streets. This moaeof argnmw^ fitdeed, 
presnppoeeB that men 'who chink aare c^ialty gucerouteed against 
all other diseased exaept the one which is uto legitimate eon- 
se<{Bence of this necnuar vice: that an immanityMtdnst fhvet 
and oonstunptfoa M accorded to thmn, in order tsmt poelsoal 
justice may be mtfesfted, and that they may die as drunkards 
should do, by the dnmkc^’s disease. But oleaidy, it wonld not 
be more absurd to argue that all men who die hy disease of &e 
digestive organs have been drunkards, tfato to sOy that all 
drunkards die by faainre of the digestive organs. ^Other and 
more rapid causes may intervene. A man wo is ‘shot does 
not die of liver oomploint, though be may have been an habi* 
tuol sot, and typhus or cholera are sometimes bttle lees rapid in 
their effects upon a frame already debilitated by ‘intemperanee. 
The characters, however, of men So dying* vronld, on Mr. Nelson's 
theoiy, be relieved from the stigma of httmnperaaoe, beoanse 
they had been cut off by the action of a dieeaee mote rapid tiian 
the aj^tropriaie liver comidaint. For liver-disease, fttal as they 
ore, ore not rapid; the victims of intempmance die off* at forty, 
forfey'dYe, or even fifty, hut these be it remembered are not soldiers' 
t^s. 7%ere are very few soldiers of ff>r^ years of age, and those 
are certainly not the Worst condocteo. Those who are dia- 
ebarged, invalided, pensioned, or not pensionsd, may or may 
not aie of disease of the digestive organs. It 'is very likely that 
they do, but we have as yet no ovidenoe on the matte? one way ox 
another. We knew vihat soldiers in the ranks die of. They 
die youn^ and they die of diseases fin? move nqnd in their execu- 
tion than those whmli affect tiie nerroim system and the digestive 
organs. 

Surely it is not unzeasonahie to stjmnose Ifrat'as, under* CiiH^nm- 
stanctis fimmrahle to tireir devdbpm^ typhus and Solera 
anticipate oonsamp^n, so (^msumption, ttndlb oitCttinstino^ 
favonraUo tti iia^detielbpibisat, wiU antii^p^ the diseases o| 1^ 
nervous and digestive osgatat.' FopnlantariM amrmtbad iudioaa 
of tlm pecuBaritics wM^ Ifeay cfewmba. W»'hear> x>t 
gall($hig commmp&nak I^'jkemife 

But vdH4 ass lIurt^ssnHstiufeMir bmidsBial w^'smcII^'s Kfe 
in Eng^imu wiihiiaJhvotl! thadtiv^mmtof ccMuttpti^ ? Mr. 
Neisair#a wantof hea^y'eideruisa,:ah^ slrtrjbe TOytJ Odgr 
wife oppdar tirnavebusn. tlMMUnow^uf d^- 

cisnsy ht ihat.rm^ect frdm soffeas. sat US?. 

' ' F 2 
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Nei&on oays Jt 19 that idoae, A«)t9reg9 iihe Commissioners say it is 
that in oombination \nth otheir caases, some of tfaem even more 
important. In liis evidence Mr. Neison seems inclined to lay down 
that a man’s health depends on what he does, and is ndt affected 
by the where or the how he lives. Extonal eircamstanoes, except 
as regards diink, are nothing, muscular exercise everything: and 
we look upon his Leeds paper as a great advance, on his port, 
towards sound dOCtliUOt iBOSmaob as he there admits the danger 
to health of extemid circumstances, such as the impuiiiy of air, 
the deficiency of water-supply, the absence of sewerage, &o. 

But that we halntnal aamission of vitiated air will injure the 
lungs and: produce pulmonaty disease, just as the admission into 
the 8tomk<nt of poisoned food will destroy that organ, seems so 
obvious, that h^t for ite being questioned by so acute a statist 
if w6uld hardly he justidahle to detain the reader by adducing 
evidence td smport the proposition. Evidence certainly is not 
wanting: l5r. Keil Amott, before the Health of Towns Com- 

mission, tells an instructive story about certain monkeys in the 
Zoological Giddens for whom 

“A house,” be says, "was built to insure to those natives of a 
wanner dimato all attainable comfort and safetj^ For warming it, two 
ordhiarj drawing-mom grates were pot in as close to the flow as pos- 
sible, and witii low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
should not escapo by the chimney, while the windows and other 
opeBings b the walls above were made as close as possible. Addi- 
tumal warm air was admitted through openings in the fiber from 
around hot-watar pipes fflaced beneath it.. For ventOation in cold 
weather, opmiings were made in the skirting of the room close to the 
floor, with the moneous idea tliat the carbonie acid produced in the 
respiration d the aoimals, being heavier than tim other air in the 
room, would separate firom this and escape btdow. TVlien all thi<> was 
done, about sixty healthy monkeyn, many of whh^ had already home 
several winters in Engbmd, wme -put into the room. A month after- 
wards more than fifty of them were dead, and the few rcmutiing ones 
were dying.- 

" It was tmly aecessi^ to ctm, in the wintw, part of the ventihting 
apertures near the eeiUi^, which Lad been prepared for the summer, 
and the soom beesme slronoe salubrious.” ' 

Now tbc disease of which these anitnsls died was consumption. 
!^ey died of mhabng a vieiops-atpaotmiima. They had no symp- 
toms of ^hus, nor dianheta, tm (molera, mx of any zymotic 
disease in any form or degree, and they wara overcrowdedi'that 
ia,- 0 ThrcwwdM in the sense of the Cothmissioaers ai^ not in thid 
of T^. Ncisen. They were ponfined in a rQ(»n, in which the 
air was hisc^Maut the namber of inhalstants 
wlto-wma ,to cononme H, thoiwh tlism was not too greoi density 

popala^opLin the area : on the contrary, tha Zoological Gaidejm 
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constitute an ample space, which divided by the number of meiit 
birds, and beasts quartered upon H, woul»Hgive far larger cubic 
contents to each individual than the Commissioners ask for the 
soldier* According to Mr. Nelson s test they were not over- 
crowded, and ought not to have died at all ; or if overcrowded, 
they oughh to have died of zymbtic disease. The fact js> that ^ 
they were overcrowded, in comparison with their ventilation—* 
they did ^ie, and what id morc, tboy died of consumption. 

Dr, Guy gives another instance of the effects of' vitiated air in 
producing consumption, which appears by anticipation to have 
completely answered Mr. Neison s theory. He says : 

I am able to prove to demonstration, that if you do put men into 
such narrow spaces as our soldiers are condemned to live and sleep in, 
they will certainly die of consumption. Several years ago, being struck 
with the high rate of mortality prevailing among letter-prys printers, 

1 went carefully through a great number of printing-offices. I mea- 
sured the area of the severed rooms, and calcmated the cubic space to 
each inmate ; I inquired of each man particularly whether he had ever 
spit blood, and to what other diseases he was subject. * The object of 
this first question will be very apparent to a medical man. Spitting of 
blopd is one of those symptoms which is so common in consumption, 
aud so rare in other diseases, that if we are dealing with a considerable 
number of persons, and comparing one large group with another, thid 
symptom of spitting of blood may stand for consumption without 
leadmg^to any serious error. I eiioountered I04f men unfortunate 
enough to have less^ than 500 cubic feet of air to breathe, the 
average, of course, being pa^ch less than that. Now, these men had 
spit blood at the rate of 12| in every hundred ; and the same number, 
12^, said that they were constantly suffering from wha^ they caUed 
colds. 1 found another body of 115 men who had from 600 to 600 
cubic feet of air to breathe, and, therefore, very much more than the 
first group, of whom some had, as you have seen, as little as 202 cubic 
feet of air to breathe; and these 115 men, instead of suffering to the 
extent of 12^ in the 100 from spitting of blood, suffi^red at the rate of 
littlo more than 4t per cent., while the liability to colds fell in nearly 
the same proportion. Lastly, I found a third group of 101 men who 
had more than 600 cubic feet of air to breatlm, and their liability to 
consumption was still further reduced to a lltVe less than 4 per cent., 
and their liability to colds tp a little less than 2 per cent.” 

We think we have now said enough to show wherein the fallacy 
of Mr. Nelson’s ingenious paper lies. He imaginpn thai^tbe 
Confmissioners in their report bad asserted, thitfc too danse a popu* 
lation on a given area pzmuoea consumptaon; this they never did 
assert;: and he proceeds to demolish sn untenable theory, which 
nobody had advanced, by setting un another which is equally 
unt^nahjk having unfortunately confounded tiro separate condi- 
Ibns, eitW of wbioh, if taken to include the adjunefa by which 
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thf]r Me gfflierallT accompAoio^ are injorioos to the human ftvm^ 
but neither of nrhioh ganbe a^a to produce one class of^dijNsse 
alone as their result.,. 

One word more ou the general tppic of oyerotowt^ and ven> 
tilation, and we have done with that part of the subject. 
t, It is often objected, how can overcrowding or nonsventilation 
be so deleterious to soldiers, when the Oorsemijre laboucer, witii 
his two bed-rooms and his large family, is among the healthiest 
of all classes ? If the be so, we answer, tiiat if he breathes 
a '^itiated atmosphere for the eight hours thid he is in bed, it is 
for that time only : for twelve hours he is hrsathing the purest 
and freshest ur possible. On his downs, when he is hoeing or 
ploughing, he has veniilation without stint in a cubic space wmch 
is illimitable, and he breathes this air while taking strong and 
most varied exercise. In his cottage, too, his, kitchen, which 
serves fortporlonr and all, opens directly on the extemid air, of 
which the exit and entrance of every child or neighbour gives 
Urn a fissh supply. Neither is any part of his housp probably 
80 air^ght as the barrack bnilt by the Boyal Engineers, who 
pique themselves on the solidity, whatever may he the beauty or 
the convenience!, of their constructjons. But there is great reason 
to doubt the fact. It is true that the close packing and indecency 
pf riie labourer's cottage has been such as to excite the reproba* 
tion of those mcwt pnurtically acquainted with the result. If it 
he no worse than that of the soldier's, the case of the Govern- 
ment authorities who have tolerated such a state of things in 
'ibeir establishments, does not seem to be much improve by the 
facb'that the comparison is possible. Certainly on the score of 
indecency, the practice of married couples pigging in the same 
barrack-room with the unmarried soldiers, equms anythiug to he 
found in a cottage. But so far as ventilatacp is coQoeiped, that 
comparison by numbers and cuihio space is not afois oue.> A man 
and his wife and three children cannot he .comated against the 
eame nnqhM of adult scddieis. On ibis point we recur again to 
tlm>ailrih0l3ty of Dr. Beuce Jones, who says 

*‘Eor wommi and cfaildimi the amount of air required ia Afferent, 
If If. Anfbcal’a experiments are true, an adult man boras about ten 
grammes of carbm per hour, a boy of ei|^t years burtas about fiva^ an 
adult wmam, whilst n^ular, buma foom six to seven, a girl of fifteen 
years six, igid an adolt woman, after pha^ of hSt, right andn half. 

<*l%at,^, two chUdren of .right years are eqoiyal^ to an hduh 
man, and a girl of fifteen is equivutoiit to'u wo;)!^ 1!wo women, up 
totb<^<i|SngeofHe,mrsitfaMmcmtbM^ujrT!riciatteainw. After 
tiiis>liw “a woman is nearly equivalent to a mm. Btohab^ three 
ribSHm of foar,yem would ]t)e |quivrient to an adult.” 

This at pnoe disposes of comparison of the man, wifo^ mil 
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three obiidren, with the five edalt wJKBets. Their value as oon- 
eUtttcrs of air would probably OKoeed ^alf that of the five 
adult males, and the iooouvebieuoe, the dM^^er, and the injury to 
health ntadt be htdvsd hketrisa. 

^o much fi>r the subject of space and ventilation in barmOks. 
It has taken up mole pages than it ought vdtiiin the limits of 
an artii 3 le,fQr of 'all the points raised 'and discussed in the Beport 
of the Boyai Commission, it is the one which con best take 
care of It was the most intelligible, and the remedies tfao 

most obvious, and'tttsretbre it has been the one ttost taken up 
by the public ; but for all that, it is not tho most important. 
The cemteovetsy ‘which has ansen, and the provalsncc of some 
popular errors on tho subject, have alone induced us to enter so 
fully into it. 

Onr main object is to take stock of our progress in these pro- 
posed reforms. And to ascertain to what metrat tlie reeommenda 
tions of tile Boyai Commission liave be^, or are in a fair wAy to 
be, practically carried into effect. Two Seoretari^ of Btate have 
expressed thdr approval of those tecommendatiohs. This, bow- 
evei, per so wotdd not necessarily inspire an unhesitating con- 
fidence in the ’result. But the Commissioners themselves, to 
do them justice, do not seem inclined to let go the subject. 
General Peel informed the House of Commons thafthe Ihosideifi^ 
of tho Boyai Commission hod offered, by means of "four or five 
sub-commissions or committees, to elaborate the details, and pat 
the chief recommendations into a working shape, ready for imme- 
diate adoption. Tins proposal be accepted ; and the suh-commis- 
sions, uompotod of some members (» the original Oommission, 
namely, the late and present Direetors-General, Sir James Clarke 
and Dr. Sutherland, wHh the addition of t^ Quartermaster- 
General, CaptahU Otdton, B.B. ; kfr. (hroomes, late Chief Clerk 
otf tile Ww Oififlei ‘Sir Absxoudto ThAodh, Dr, Burrell, and Dr. • 
Farr, irwe fiMfBtrith .(^ofirted to “euiHoUs st^-commissioue, 
Mr. Sidfiey fieriiSt ae^’ng as chainnan of eaoh. To oito 'Wtto 
entrusted the inspeetion m each banaek at home, oni^tilll uug- 
festion of .*010 mceasary eamitaiy in^vuments in eaeh; to 
nnother, the-dm(riBgBp<of a eotupleie eede of regulations 
ArmyMedioid Depefftideut, fi»' the satilwryaa^ireB {ist|)MMllfm 
tresbnetrt of the ‘anayin^he field «r -in qtiorinrsraaid tiie 
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conduct bo unolgectionablCy b<ivo guaranteed to th^in tbo 

grospect of rising to a rank in whjcb, while ag$tm% to 

them the m^Q$ of subsistenoe, give tl^ a cettain standing 
and ^tion an ^ciety. On the other handrthn hope of rising^ W 
merit or distinction, to high rank, or to posts which, 'though unat- 
tainable except by a few, confer on thole who Sttco^ the h%hest 
honoiTO which the profession has to give, operates strong^ at the age 
at whidn men choose a profession, and when each is san^^sine of suc- 
cess in the race in which he ia about to engage.” 


This is clear aful sensible, and it Was higK time tljat some- 
thing clear and sensible should be enunciated on the subject. It 
is necessary to read the evidence before the Commission, not of 
disappointed juniors, but of officers eminent in their profession, 
to appreciate the dissatisfaction which prevailed throughout the 
department on that subject; but in order to understand how just 
that dissatisfaction was, the late Director-Generars evidence should 
be oatefully studied. We have not space to describe the system, 
even if we understood it. Some fiiint conception of it how- 

ever, be found from Dr. Andrew Smith’s rntf statement, that tfie 
1 ales have never been written, are known to no, one hut himself, and 
are only to he found scattered ^ver a oorraspon deuce of forty 
years ; and, again, that it was his practice to make a new rule to 
meet each special case, but that the rule was never proi&ulgated. 
In fact, it was a system wbich combined all the evife of seniority 
without its certainty, and all the evils Of selection without its 
stimulus. 


The warrant has been received with nearly utiivefsifi approba- 
tion ; and General Peel and the Btorse Guards Observe every 
credit for the readiness with wluch they have adoptea it. 

As regards the column in the newspapers headed 

^'Military IntalHgepoe,” gives daily information of new venti- 
lation, new sewen^O, redistribution of numbers, ^nd the introduc- 
tion of proper coking , apparatus,, allowing the inspections of 
the CoB^missionetS ; and there is every 'reason to beliw that 
the pledges given last Session, m the course of tiMi on 
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l^lipre is a great pn^cNmr wtaeng army medical officers 
sga^kM geaeral hos{d|tili>taid^t onty '(MkeAg all medical, Imt 
mafifOg ml militaiy 'dmeers. ’ 'WsiliaTe UdOi' dttjini; |)ettce, dr 
ae«tly none. Oar intern has id^a^'^h nM^toeDial, and the 
aeaic&t i^ptoach to a geniBral hosjoid} id onf^ tn %g!^gate of 
regimental hospitals. Ind fact is, that in4his, atltr^nany other 
things, miuae for yeaxs maintaiimd an anny «s thonj^ it was 
never to be used. W« neitbar expeeted nor banoveddtt war ; and 
we failed to give oor onny in ^aee the prganizatldn which 
would be neoeteary for war. On tbe'oontrary, we attempted in 
war to conthoae the orgaaizaiion, if it eonld he ealled an organi- 
zotion, whteh hud insensibly grown np in peaed. T}ms,'in war, 
we adbeiedito the regimental hospital systenr as iowg ae we nonld, 
hecanee the records of •general hospHnls baving been reeerds of 
foilare'and suilMBg, the anthonties were satisfi^ 'that *the regi- 
mental one was the best (which it may be, provided you have no 
^eat number of sick) ; And, also, because they are used to no 
^faer. Sat a great bottle and harassing mareb, and, wbat is 
more common 'than either, the spread of disease, sooner or later 
neceesitates a reeonrse- to the general hospital system. But the 
bnly organization to which every man is accustomed, namely, the 
regimental, is itntppiicable to the general hospital. They have, 
•therefote, enddmly to devise a system, or to do^witiidut one. 
•Grei^ miMnKtt^dmeai, great -sitfierimg, grent mortali^, and, 
moreover, 'great waste ensue, and omry one piopsly exclaims that 
gmieral hot^tols ore great evils ; and, therefore, that regimental 
^tosjfntalrHKre the real thing. They forget that it was the failure 
of the reguDantal whieh forced them to have reeourso to the 

S erai h^iial; and it ie the absence «| ptbper system wliieh 
eonvertra general hospitals into ebamekbanses. &mat evils 
ihoy are, because wohnds road disease, aad^Hniziumedies even, 
id» ^eat evifo. ‘ An amputation is .a great 'IM, hoit^lhdt is no 
xSoson. foe adbmiftiiig the limb to an inAKpevioni^ operator, who 
know howto set about it. No one would expect ten 
ofHfiiilniemof infatttry,„none of whom had ever lemmed mOre than 

to net together, atunee to be 
an'^adenttej^Utmit; Sor will ten regiments, nmia ol wfabm have 
beenibripiddd, eonttitate an effective tdmy i yet we gfstsblish 
a gem^l liosjdial hr tins very way, when the aeosssity arises, 
we tbrna surprised that Attor ooufosioa Js the imiaedidtc 

' ng | k^w ww,.*fte 'Waut 'of ptuctieU oi%<ilifi<ik#l^foctf8 
i^stem timre i% is -in 

wrogi E ^^'war ri^id aetion'i* evtitytiring. In* to aseure 
4il^$Wl^iiwltlon^on8 are tiiat;tko ^<^14 ha simple, 

l&alltumbel of departments, wl^ose oo^ipetutlott is necessary, few. 
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their -datieB and their position sAltNnfy to one another dearly 
d^ned, their snbordination to n^oonmiom head tmmbtekeahle^ 
and their ni^sses of hnsinees simple anoiaipid. 

These eqjects are not odynot attained by thd existing system 
of what ore ealled generd hospitals, but^he regulations seem to 
have been Hramed on purpose to prevent their atfoinment. It seems 
to be a redizh^(m of^. Didtens'S " How not to do it" Nothii^ 
con be more complioated ax more oombrons than the composition 
of the rtaff of the Military Seoend Hospital, and the mode in 

which the hnSinesB i» conducted. Look first at tiie organization 
of a London civil hospital They could afford to have a compli- 
cated system, and a great subdivision of labour, for they are not 
exposed to t^ diances nor the roughness of war, nor have they 
the same necessity for promptness and vigour of action. Yet in 
a London hospitu, then, what are the departments ? There is a 
governor or a committee, who are supreme over all, a steward, a 
matron, a treasurer, and a medical staff, each with their own Sa- 
tinet duties and responsibihties, but all subordinate to the one 
head. 

Now for the army. It is fair to suppose that Scutari in its 
latter days was more than a fair specimen of military hospital 
orgsnizsdion. It had been inquired into, and reported on by 
commission after commission, and it has been held up as the'most 
perfect example of what skill and energy (and we must add money) 
could^ffect. We have seen tiiat the dvil hospital has five deport- 
ments— one to govern, one to pay, one to supply, bne to nurse 
and keep house, and onb to treat— five in all. At Scutari thme 
were ei^t— the engineer, the paymaster, the commissary, the 
purveyor, the medieal department, the qumtermaster-general, the 
adjutant-general, and the commandant, or general commandii^ 
the forces or the geriison in which the hospital is situated. Tlmt 
is to sa^ me to build and repair, one to pay, two to supply, one 
to treat, three to govern, and one to nurse — eight in all. At 
home and in tiie odonies, there is also the baitackmastSr, * 
making nine in all, of whom two are to build and repur. Again, 
the duties of matron are performed by the wardmosters or the 
hospitaloseigeants ; the latter of whom, being the lowest pdid of 
any, seem to do a good deal of everybody else’s hnsindss in addi- 
tion to thdr own. 

But the three who compose the governing power tde not in 
the hetfital at aB, nor does its management constitiifte their only 
ortiMl^ohief dtEi^. The quartermaster-general and the ai^tant- 
geneild have an autiioiity over the ^tients ; not, however, ^ 
patients who ire part of the hospital, hut as soldiers vtho are part 
of the force. The commandant hto a general authoii^ over tdl ; 
but the hospital is not only not his chief care, bat, in point of 
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numbers, it forms a veCTim Ma^ aat pari of bis comAiaMi, Ho 
ctm l»ve httle opjorjji^^ <|t|||k()wing* and jUtlo time tp inquire 
into details, and, in nmety^nibe cases ont of n hundred^ be has 
neither the taste Trhioh wotdd lead him to nor special 

, aptitude which would justify bis interference. ^ insist on an 
average genenral officer^ command of a foroe, wb^^ in war or 
in peace, conducting the administration of a ^^^tal, is not 
mote absurd than it Vroold be b the ini»lU|&t' governor of 
the London Hospital, in ‘addition to bis bpsqdtal duties, to 
undertake the command of the Hoos^pld Brigade. Occa- 
sionally yo‘p may find an officer hke Sir Henry Storks, in the 
later days of Scutan, who has a special aptitude and fondness for 
admimstration, and who will set things right when they get 
wrong; but that was a happy accident, on tlie recurrence of 
which we cannot rely, and even if we light on such a man, he 
cannot anticipate, he can only correct what is known, and the 
mischief is not known till it is done. In most oases the general 
officer, conscious of his ignorance, contents himself with an occa- 
sional formal inspection, carefully turns a deaf ear to reports of 
difi'etences and unpleasantnesses, and refuses to meddle till tlie 
scandal can no longer he overlooked. In fact, there is no 
governing power at ul, nor are the subordinate departments so 
placed relatively to one another that they can supply the doti- 
oiency. All are equal: all can obstructi none need assist--- 
because none feel that they must obey. The medical officer can 
the puryeyof for something which he considers necessary for 
his patients, and the ;parveyor may procure it, or he may use his 
discretion fad refuse it os too costly, or as not being according to 
warrant. The building may require alteration or repair, and the 
bap^kmaster exercises his discretion whptber or not he shall 
apply to the engineer, who exercises bis discretion wljetiier he 
shaB or shall not comply. Each covers his own resp^hility 
by oskiim.^ He records his requisition, and. conscience is clear. 
Men unwr such a system soon learn to acquiesce in reffisal, and 
so save tirouhle ; nor is it to be wondered at, when whatever is 
dpnf' ean only be done by a fortuitous coheonrse of consents. 
](t would requite St. Athanasius himself to define tihee^ various 
' eo-ni^nate anthorities. But for the entire absenpe of nmty the 
taBc’ would have delighted his heart. In jlaoe^ hmigver, of 
tinity, we have an inevitable antagonuofS. 

And yet jffie War Offine attempts, whether # hape Of|riigteaad. 
to regulate and govmtfho^itals oi^fanizad'wiip such a awi^ery 
as time. These jarring elements ere to be reoonqiled, and the 
fiidhliijine made b vrprk by a Semretpry of through the 
the Post Th^ is bi^t one cdBditipn op which 
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he cnn''succeed. If he he infallim^^jinii^cieni, and omuipi^sent, 
the plan is a good one, ^ he he it is ahhurd. 

Here is the ohservation of no ihelcpen^D^ed jndge of hospital 
organization upon this very point 

“ Zn the mSitaiy general hospitals,’' says Wm K^htingale, “ as 
they are now co&stitnted, the gavemiog power is wanting which, by 
its superior authority, can compel the oo*ordiDate departments within 

the hospital to the compl(^ oO-operation necessary fbr success. In 
the navd hospitds this object is attained, where the hospital » small, 
by placing the supreme power in the hands of the medical officer, and 
where it is laige, in the bauds of a goveraor, who is generally a naval 
officer of rank?* • 

This last example seems to be conolutive as to tho praotica- 
hility of the change advocated ; for there is an analogy between 
an army and a naval hospital, which, it may he maintained, does 
not exist between an army and a civil hospital As to its efficacy, 
nq one walking through tho wards first of a naval and then of an 
army hospital, could fail to he struck by the superior order, 
cleanliness, and comfort of the former. 

lint is this deficiency of a supreme power on the spot, and this 
unnecessary multiplication of departments compensated for by 
rapid and simple methods of trausacting business ? 

Now we have no wish to join the popular cry against the checks 
imposed to guard the outlay of puhlio money, when the object is 
to prevent fraud and peculation. Becent commercial revelations 
lead to the conclusion that, as between too mnch check afid toe 
little, too much is the wfest. Character b well worth money. 
Even if not a sixpence be saved, if every farthing iHiich might 
have been abstracted firom the right channel by roguery is ex- 
pended on the means of prevention or detection, an immmise 
object isttbcothp^iidiO^: hut where outlay plone is to be repressed, 
a balani^ must oe datefiilly struck hetwe^ the money saved and 
the money spent in saving it. If the latter be the larger, there 
is a clear loss ; and 'eVen if they are equal, it must be rememlMred 
that we have nothing to show in the one case, except two pr three 
clerks the more, whereas the outlay would probably haVe sQown 
some work accomplished or some ehd effected, even tiiOngh 
neither Were indit^ensahle. This seeips obvious enough, yl^w 
War Office afpetah tot yeits to have overlooked it in tiie manage- 
tho mi4tary hoe^^ls. ' ^ . 

officers foiiaerly httd the smMrvbion'ofroci .supply 
to tu^rospeotivo ndspitobr ' The aotuifil oetaiJs of oi^ring, pm^ 
ohosc, &o. dtc„ naturally IsU into the hands' of the hpsm^- 
sergsants; for it was not fp be’expoCtsdl f^t the medical <m<ioi 
wonld leave hn 'patients to' higgle srith. the bi^ner or ohenpmi 
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the (pteeogrocer. The ayst^m sltogefltec ^ong. The vrong 
person superintended ttnd ^oimng person boiight Neither the 
surgeon nor tho sargeaint war a St comifdaaariai. The one 
was too good and the other not good ennaglki This system, 
defective in piinoi]^, bon its natnral fimits. Aiiegations were 
rife, and they were hy no me«is without foundali^tt, mat extrava* 
gance and peculation prevailed in tbs supply of tEe faoetpitals. 

The War Office, not without reason, intf^fered ; but if there 
was reason in their intesferenoe, there was little enoa^ of it in 
the remedy. Purv^ors, or rather depaty-pttrveyors (mr the War 
Office was honestly detnmined to do the thing dheaply), were 
introduced into the military hospitals, «and superseded me joint 
commissariat of the principal medioal officer and. the hospital- 
smgeant. The new estobliaWent was full of zeal, and determined 
to juriify its creation by the results it might produce. A 
great diminution was edSeoted in tlm* hospital accounts ; but the 
purveyors were made, what they ouf^t never to have been, 
supreme in mattms of diet over the medioal officer. Too ex- 
pensive a diet-^that is to say, a diet which the purveyor knew 
cost more than a loertaiu sum — ^was at bis discretion by him 
retiised. It might have been the cheapest diet, if the patient was 
to he cured or saved by it ; hut the purveyor judged not by the 
eiifects it would produce on the patient, hut by the eflect it would 
produce on his accounts. The medioal office complained, but 
the purveyors appealed triumphantly to their books and totals , ; 
and tite War Office was satisfied that the new system was 
working well. We doubt whether a farihing was saved. We 
heEeve the tamo money was spent, bnt spent on different things. 
Patients were stinted,, but clerlu were &d. The same money waa 
spent, but some patients were cured more dowly, and some not 
at oil. If the object of a hospititi is to save stores, and show 
cheap oooonnts, the plan was successful ; but if the object of a 
hospital is to save liE^ and core the sick as quickly and as 
tfaoron^y as human s^l can ,do it, then the plan was wrong, 
and, to our belief expensive into the bargain. 

Adi to this the disheartening effect on the medioal offiser, vriio 
finda himaelf thwarted in his efforts to do his du^; who is 
hnSmliated by an inferior, comparatively without eduction, vir- 
tually interfering in his treatment, and who is tiuig||ri th« lesson 
that he ne^ not eatimate so very highly the hmman lives en- 
^custed to hp (mte> duoe the autiutoties above him ptri^tiiiiha in 
nc4 against poondeC but agaimri shtlttags afei|»mofi. 

Wfettudiie Bnsrisn vmr broke out^the ajalma‘Wi'iu practice 
natwni^vttodffied^ and aooeidhig to me now saniiMlr'taftge, the 
porv^oft the reqsdsition of the medical «o$aar; s^fesenting 
at the same time any apparent extravagance to superior authority; 
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but we dotibt whetfaet any xegulat^ exisie compelUag bim bo 
to do. 

Tlte late dlieotojvg^aeral, however, from SM ta last protested 
stoutly agaiset the new evils of the new system ; hut his remedy 
was either to revert to the old system, and reconvert the medical 
into a coinmissaiiat officer, or to moke the purveyor the imme* 
diate servant of tlie medical officer. This arose from the siogular 
conception of the duties of a physician or Surgeon which has 
hithmto existed in the Army Medical Departmmil^ and which is 

certainly peculiar that branch of the medical ^fession. It 

has been held that yoong men should jwactise, operate, and pre* 
scribe ; hnt that the higher ranks should be confined to what 
Imve been considered the higher duties of administration. A very 
grtvnd name for very humble offices. To the surgeon very pro* 
perly, to the assistant-surgeon very improperly, have been made 
over the knife, the pharmacopoeia, and the corpus vile of ihe 
British soldien To the experienced physiman and skiUed surgeon 
~ namely, to the inspector or dcputy-ini^ector— have been 
entrusted the paored inspection of stores, the deanliness of wimds, 
the filling up of retnnui, the ooantorsigning of requisitions, the 
necessity of which ho has less means of judging than the pre- 
scribing officer, the supervision of washing, and eveh of washer- 
women in short, all the dealings with buildings, with furniture, 
with stomSf witli pots and pans, which in civil hospitals are the 
proyiiKC of a house-steward, a matron, or a housemaid. To such 
an extent has this been earned, that in the Russian war a medical 
officer of some standing was actually employed for weeks in 
tasting wine, and testing the soundness-of corks^ hottlq by bottle, 
wliile in the hospitals oloie by there was im urgent want of 
medical meu to attendi the sick and woundedt 

Imagum Sir Rer^amiU' Bsodie withdrawn from the bed-sides 
and the tiieatre at ^ Georg«’s> and, in virtue of his expeiienoe 
and ability, set to overlook ocoounts^ eonntorsijm demands for 
extras, cheek the issue of stores, and see that the •broom and the 
scrubbing'brosh have been properly applied. 

Messrs. Cumming and Maxwell, the commissioners sent, in 
1866 to inquire iuto the state of tbo hospitals in the East, 
not nmxaturolly to have heen.ikruck by the way in wldofrt^ 
time of the modioa! offipers waa< tii^e Mkmroached upcm by tMto 
suberdiiltkte and almost mmual duties; mid timy remedeed upon 
the. m paMadiv Uurgs numher of medteal offioers tee 
very.>l|iM|ept that then were loud ooupmlaitebs of thw iusoffi- 
oimmy.'^ .TIuk supply was deffiumtk W i^>4|iteihiitioB. (mid 
apfdioattea of the jpedi$al Steffi 'was suoWthat sentioo 

derived or db ben^t from them ftresenest Their skill, 
‘knowledge, and experience were ‘being systematically* wasted. 
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They wei*e doing, at large salaries, what uneducated men would 
liav(j done better on small ones ; and what purely medical duties 
they did perforin^ and which consisted in inspecting the practioc of 
those who were actually engaged in treating the patients, was 
probably on the whole more injurious than advantageous to the 
service, for it relieved the latter from the responsibility of their 
treatment — n responsibility which is the only safeguai’d of the 
patient, who, on the other hand, had gained but little by the 
interference of the superior officer, who, if more learned as to the 
rules of treatment, was of course less acquainted with the details, 
peculiarities, and previous history of the particular case. The 
lleport of the Royal Commission puts Ibis clearly enough : — ^ . 

By this system,*’ they say, " it is true that the juniors are enabled 
very early to acquire a great amount of experience, but they acquire 
it, to a great degree, at the expense of the patient— they learn their 
mistakes by the results. Thq superintendeimo of the inspector, who 
has not observed the case from its commencement, is not of great 
practical value, especially when the number of cases is very large, afld 
his attention is distracted by the details of the administration of the 
hospital. A patient treated by an inexperienced junior, and superin- 
tended, or rather interfered with, by a pre-occupied senior, is^ as little 
likely to gain by the interference of the one as by the original treat- 
ment of the other.” 

The Report then proceeds t6 point out the effect of this system 
on the young medical officers themselves : — 

“ We cannot but think that, in addition to the direct loss to the 
State by the misapplication, which is the \vaste, of the valuable time 
of the seniai's, this system has, indirectly, a bad effect on the juniors. 

** Every young man looks foiward tb the ultimate attainment of 
high rank, and to the performance of the duties which belong to it. 
He naturally attaches the highest importance to those funegi^ions, and 
he insensibly Jlearns to undervalue those which seem to belong exclu- 
sively to the lower grades, and from the practice of which he hopes, 
by ptomotioh, to be emancipated. The assistant-surgeon is led, by the 
present sysiem, to look to the performance of administrative duties as 
the .nltimate object of his ambition, and knows that, when once he can 
an inspectorial rank, it is on their performance, and not on his 
mei^Cal skill, that his reputation and his further chance of advance- 
ment will depend; The result must be to lower bis estimation of the 
higWst duties of a scientific profession, and diminish his ardermr in its 
y>ursuit! Neither is it without itd ill effect on the senior, %itb, when 
:retir^I %i;^^ the service, does not compete ikith thja 
ti^er <m^Wms so advantageoMS^ have , done his 

We^ml.^g^actice :p suspended, and, )b& skill land sbionco 

allcVwtIq/itLst daring the years in whiph wras^Wployed on those 
ndmih^ii^tive duties which Oboupy so^nmt^ of t)^ time of the inspec- 
/-^rial'ranW’ " . . -/v'. -/ ■ 
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Those remarks. are well worth consideration. It was not only 
the low pay, pr tlio advantages of rank withheld, that lowered the 
Army ^Medical Department iu ihensteem of the medical profession 
and their own. Employed at the commencement of their career 
in a maimer which their inexperience did not warrant, but at the 
same time over-inspected, because untrusted, they felt that they 
W’cre treated like schoolboys, and not like gentlemen ; and if^ 
while collecting their hazardous experience, they acquired a strong 
intorest in and love of their profession, that interest and love were • 
repressed by the reflection that the fruits of their experience 
would never ho gathered, but that they w'^ould take leave of the 
higher and more scientific duties of their pirofession just whan 
they became fit to perform them. 

But looking at this system simply as a matter of organization, 
it is remarkable that, after searching through the whole mass of 
evidence given before the Commission, not one witness can he 
found to defend it. Indeed, all the evidence taken on this subject 
goes the other way. 8ir Benjamin Brodie seemed utterly at a 
loss to understand the practice. He states that — • 

“ his duties at the end of thirty-two years, during which, he was sur- 
geon at St. George’s, wore the same as on the day he began. lie is of 
opinion that everything which a surgeon requires should be found, and 
everything which lie orders should be done, but it should be done to 
liis hand, his time being too valuable to be spent on any duties to 
whicl^his medical science and experience are not available.** 

Tliis is the common-sense view of tlio matter, and so obviously 
so, that it is useless to ekpend further argument upon it. 

It w^ould be ’endless to go through, in detail, the %%ric)us mis- 
applications of men and work of wliich the distribution of the 
medical department is a specimen. T’lie ward-master or hospital 
serjeant is overloaded by the amount and variety of the work 
imposed on him ; and the nursing work, which is his first duty, 
is generally sacrificed to the writing work, because the neglect of 
the latter is at once detectable, and produces official confusion, 
whereas the former is not detectable out of the hospital, though 
its consequences within it may be fatal. The nursing there- 
fore falls into the hands of the orderlies, who are soldiei^" 
taken from the ranks, who enter knowing nothing of their dnti^* 
and who arc liable, as soon as they have acquired them, to 
he recalled to their regiments. To obviate tiiis evil, the medical 
staft> corps was created, who of course, at the , outset were as 
ignprafli iis the orderlies. If continued, /th^y 'woitld in time have 
acquired a knowledge of their duties ; but the ervidenoe of ail army 
surgeon employed on the Netby itu^uiry leads to the bonclusibn, 
that the corps' b, or is to be, dissolved, for it appears' to be coV 
’ templateil that at Netley the patieixts are to nui'so one another. 
[Vol. LXXI. No. GXXXIX.]— Nuw Sekies, Yol. XV. No.l. G 
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Here ih the account given by an eye-witness of the working of the 
orderly system at Scutari i— The orderlies do not bring skilled 
labour to the ^^ork.” The cleaning and airing of the waids (at 
Scutan) would make a housemaid laugh ; each orderly worked at 
it in his own way, and then tlie patients undid it all, and it had 
all to be done over again/* ‘‘ Except whdn the medicine was 
given by the medical officers themselves, or by the women, it 
was taken by the patient or not, at his own discretion/* 

Kut without dwelling further on the ill consti notion of the 
various departments by which the general hospitals were worked^ 
we will answer the further question ns to the simplicitj, rapidity, 
and accuracy of the conduct of business, l>y the following descrip- 
tion of the system of requisitions by which the necessary supplies 
were in a great measure obtained in the hoi^itals on the 13os- 
pborus The mode of supply by requisitions is faulty both 
ways, both in pretending to supply that which is not in store, and 
in not supplying that which is. Eor the requisition remains, 
although the supply has never been given ; and the supply is often 
not given, although it is in store/’ That is to say, that a requi- 
sition which bad not been complied with, tmd which as a doou- 
meot has just the some value as a dishonoured cheque, was kept 
as evidence of a iransaetion which had not taken place, and as a 
voucher for the issue of what had never beeh supplied. A com- 
parison of such vouchers with the original store might have led 
to a belief in .the re-enactment of the miracle of the widow’s 
cruse. 

Here is a short but simple sketch of the organization wliicJi 
Miss Nighiingole s joint experience, both of civil and military 
hospitals, leads her to recommend both as regards the j^reonnel 
and the materiel • 

One executive responsible bead, it seems to me, is what is wanted 
in a general hospital, call him governor, commandant, or what you 
will, and let it be his sole command. 

** The departments should not be many : — 

“1. A governor, solely responsible for everything but medical 
treiitment. 

i. A principal medical officer and his staff, relieved of all admi- 
nistrative duties, and strictly f|rofesaional. 

“ 3* A steward, who should fulfil the duties of purveyor, commissary, 
and barrack-master, and supply everything, sulyect to the governor. 

*‘4*. A treasurer, who should be banker and paymaster. 

*‘5. A superintendent o.f hospital attendants, who should undertake 
the dfreetion of the cooking, washing, care of hospital furniture and 
govmmetil^of orderlies. Air these officers to be 'appointed at homo by 
the Wat JE>epartment. According to this plan, tKo ^vemor would 
^mukte the functions of quartcrtnaster-gencsal and adjutaat^geneml, 
and, under the advice of a sanitary officer attached to him for that 
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purpose, would be solely responsible for canyfligfcmb the works advised, 
ajid for engaging the requisite labouf*. 

“ Supply. With regard to the mode of supply, let the steward fur- 
nish the hospital according to a fibiced sc^Je^ previously agreed upon, 

“*With regard to food, let the steward make contracts, giubject to 
the governor’s approyal, and with power to buy in the mark^^ »t the 
contractor’s expense if the contractor faik, A scheme of diets should 
be constructed, according^ to the most approved authorities, in order to 
save the cumbrous machinery of extra diet rolls. Equivalents might 
be laid down, so as to afford the necessary choice, depending on the 
nature of the climate, the season of the year, the state of the market, 
the productions of the country,” &e. 

This sketchy mujtatis mutandis^ and preserving, which is always 
important* the traditional military names of purveyor and pay- 
master for the civil terms of steward and treasurer, indicates an 
organkaiion at once simple and effectual. The scheme recom- 
mended by the sub- commission probably does not differ much 
from it. Improved and enlarged diet tables were, many months 
ago prepared by one of the sub-commissions and communi- 
cated to and revised by Dr. Christison, the highest living 
authority on this subject. These revised tables include a 
great variety of diets ; for, it must be recollected, that reversing 
the ordinary rule in such matters, the greater the number of diets 
contained in a diet table, the more simple its working is. A short 
diet ifeble implies a long list of extras, and each extra requires a 
requisition and a separate transaction for each patient for whom it 
is ordered ; whereas a vAried diet table enables the treating sur- 
geon to prescribe the diet for each patient by a simple reference 
to the letter or number at the bead of the various columns in the 
table, which comprise, in different combinations, the articles 
hitherto in general use as extras. 

Tt would take too much time to particularize how much of this 
proposed organization would be applicable to regimental as well 
as to general hospitals^ Both require to be dealt with on the 
same principles, and with a view to the attainment of the same 
objects, namely, reduction in the number of departments, dcffnih 
tion of the duties to be performed by each, and simplification of 
the forms and processes by which the business is to be 
ried on. , . . 

But the general hospital is the*one on which the greatest pi^hs 
should be bestowed, because it is there that the ei^ting. system 
is* the 'meet defective. You cannot do witiiout tb^in yrar,. land 
you oi^not have them effective, in war unl^s ym give them a 
good organization, sim]^e and suited to the roug^/exigetnofos of 
war, aam in which those wbo,m:e to conduct t&em have Wen 
thoroughly practised during peace. 
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But as tliesc inilifcaiy genend hospitals have-^ be exieiuporized 
ixiyuY, as their habitat is ofteu sbifting-r-^s they itnust fro(ineutly 
be established in biiildhigs never intended for tl^e purpose, and in 
localities requiring minuteinspection and much sanitary pvecau- 
iion before they can bo adapted to hospital purposes witli any 
security to the sick, it will be necessary to provide the governor, 
who is to be responsible for the safety and eiftciency of the whole, 
with the best possible advice, on points on which obviously ho 
cannot himself be a competent judge. This is the reason why a 
sanitary adviser should l»e attached to him as to the quartermaster- 
general of jan army. The duty of an army eurgeon is curative, 
but it is not so much so as it is preventive. Health is the first 
condition of success to an army, for health. means numbers. Pre- 
caution alone can aiTest the constant thinning of the ranks hy 
disease. Ilemedy, however effectual, comes too late. For the 
mere purpose of the campaign, putting aside humanity and duty 
to the soldier, the success or failure of the remedy is not very 
material. Indeed death affects an army less than disease. For 
death only diminishes numbers, whereas disease not only dimi-^ 
nishos numbers, but detracts from, the efficiency of the remainder, 
who are still unaffected by it. The hospital intercepts . rations, 
transport, guards, surgeons, money, all of which are wanted to 
maintain, in efficiency, the army at the front. No doubt it was 
some such calculation as this wdiioh led the Emperor Napoleon, 
that great military utilitarian, to cumulate so much medical and 
fiafiitoy precaution on his fighting men, and to trouble himself so 
the fate of his sick and wouniled. But inhuman as it 
may be lhaught, the lesson ought not to be lost upon us. It 
need not teach us to regard our disabled men less, but it ought to 
teach us to regard our active battalions more. We have not that 
constant warlike habit and experience which generates a belief in 
it. Nor is this scepticism, or rather this ignorance, peculiar to 
military men. It is the same in civil life. Sanitary science is 
looked upon as mere humbug ;by the mass of mankind. It is 
not till wq have been, decimated by cholera that we can bo per- 
vaded to oteanse our dwellings, to remove our cesspools, and 
attend to our sewers. Neither is the civil surgeon as much in 
advance, of' the lay civilian on these matters as Ins edueatiou and 
knowledge should make him. The generality of civil physicians 
and surgeons live not by prevention but by cure, and what men 
live by they vost esteem. They neither live by prevention, nor 
practise it,, nor do they teach ite Our army surgeons have 
acquifJ^,|the groundwork of their medicaP knowledge in , civil 
schCql^jvSut the specialty of sanitary scienoe they, have never been 
teugbi They may have picked it up, and though many may .thus ho 
ahead of their civilian co-professionals in this respect, there are but 
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few among either tlic civil or the military who have studied it as 
a specialty. The combatant military officer, again, like the 
lay civilian, is seldom practically convinced of the necessity of 
measures of prevention, and is conscious that he is too ignorant 
to know Avhetlier the advice ofteved him is sound; and; if convinced 
of the necessity, perhaps doubts, and often justly doubts, whether 
his adviser knows much more about tlie matter than himself. 
There was no lack of evidence to show the royal commission how 
often medical advice is not asked, because its necessity is not 
felt ; how often when volunteered it is resented as an intrusion, 
or, if asked, is not acted upon, because not good, or not thought 
to be good. The commission seems therefore to have attached 
great importance to raising the standard of sanitary knowledge 
among army medical officers, and recommended measures to 
secure that that knowledge when attained shall be produced, and 
when produced shall be attended to, or, at any rate, not carelessly 
dr capriciously set aside. 

When a medical officer goes to the general-in-command who, 
under a tropical sun, up n river surrounded with swamps, is feed- 
ing his troops on salt pork, and tells him that unless he giveli 
them fresh meat and vegetables they will bo down with scurvy 
and fevei, he does no more than his duty, and what it is ira]^e- 
rative that ho should do. But if ho is met by the man in authority 
with the rejoinder, Sir, when your advice is wanted it will he 
askeef for,’' he probably vows never again to expose himself to 
such a rebuke. Six weeks after he is called upon to cure 
disease which is not curdble at all, or not curable in time, though 
care and precaution a few weeks earlier might have obviated 
much of it. Such things ought to be impossible, and the Com- 
missioners urge tliat so far ns regulation can effect it they shall 
1)0 made impossible. The duty and responsibility of both the 
commanding and the medical officer,” say they, “ should be de- 
fined by regulation. The medical officer should bo made to feel 
that, charged as he is with the care of the troops in liealtb, as 
well as with their treatment in sickness, he is responsible for any 
act or omission which his advice or warning might havo.pre* 
vented ; and the commanding officer should be made to feel that 
he is responsible for disregarding that warning or over-ruling 
that advice, and should haw sound reasons to show f6r;the 
courw takifr.” The Commissioners therefore proposed to fix on 
the ifiedical officer, whether in peace or war, the duty and the 
respohsibility of tending his advice in writing, and on the com- 
manding officer that 5f adopting or rejecting it. In the latter 
case the reasons for rejecting it tnight be perfectly sound on stra- 
tegical; \Vbile the advice itself was equally sound on sanitary 
grounds ; but in this, as in any other case, the reasons for rejec- 
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lion would be endorsed on the document in wWoh the advice was 
tendered. J 

3y this regulation the proper responsibility would be fixed on 
eseh ; at present a military disaster is like a railway accident, 
no one is ever to blame ; but when once the man whose business 
it IS to advise is made to record his advice, and the man who is 
to act record his reasons, we shall know, as the Turkish . pacha 
said, whose beard to pull It is proposed that tKih ragttfation 
should apply to all medical officers in relation to their immediate 
military superiors ; hut it is further and most wisely suggested 
that to the (juaxtermasterrgeneral of on army in the field, and to 
the governor of a general hospital, a special sanitary officer 
should be attached. This is light. The duties to be performed 
are so important that not only must the very best advice he 
secured, and it can only he secured by previous special stildy and 
preparation, but means must be taken to ensure that the whole 
attention of the officer appointed shall be concentrated upon his 
particular work. The principal medical officer in charge of the 
fore^ cannot do it. He is at the head of a large medical staff in 
charge of divisions, brigades, and battalions, scattered over a vast 
extent of country. He has an enormous, amount of official busi- 
ness to transact. If there be much sickness the work is over- 
whelming. If, agmn, the sanitary duty be entrusted to a medical 
officii: not restricted to sanitary, ♦ that is precautionary, duties 
alone, the progress of disease and the consequent want of 
surgeons will withdraw liim first partly, then wholly, from -his 
specsuilty, and while engaged in treating the sick, he will, by liis 
neglect of his primary duties, be incioasing the numbers who are 
already overwhelming the ho^ital. These sanitary officers 
cannot, therefore, be too exclusively devotecl to their special 
science, nor too rigidly restricted to the one paramount duty of 
precaution and prevention. 

There are several capital errors, in the system by which candi- 
dates are now admitted to the army tnedical service. They are 
called upon to produce certificates and to undergo an examiua- 
tioni but of the certificates required, some do, and some do not, 
constitute evidence of the study of medicine as well as surgery, 
and the mode of examination is deficient in these points. The 
exj^mlners are named by the person who names the candidates. 
There is, therefore, no confidence in their independence. Dif- 
ferent men, Renamed examiners at different times, the result is 
f|^^^tard of the examination varies, tiiat ^ the examiners 
are ttmfbabituat^ to the work, noi: accustomed to deal liritli 
pupils^, as ieachers are, they* are, compajnjByely speakings Jneffl- 
M;)ien^ ; and, lastly, that the examination is entirely thcorGtieaf,,hoth 
in medicine and surgery, while in that which is the most important 
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-of «11 to tLe arn^y practitioner — namely, preventive ^science, 
which we may call military hygiene, there is no examination at all. 
Now it is clear that the public will never place confidence in the 
fairness of an examination when the examining body is dependent 
on the very authority who exercises tlie patronage. The examina- 
tion is tho only check on the improper exercise of patronage. 
True, there have never been any imputations of unfair acceptances 
or unfair rejections of candidates ; but, in what we fear we must 
call the degraded state of the profession, there has been little or 
no competition for admittance into it, and the favour was all on 
the side of tho candidate and not of the patron. Let us hope 
that those times have passed away, and that with higher attrac- 
tions to the profession will come not only ft higher clftss of 
candidates, but more of them. The prize will be worth winning, 
and provision must he made that the race bo fiiirly run. Tlie East 
India Company set an excellent example in this respect. There 
is a permanent independent hoard of examiners for the Indian 
medical service, composed of men whose names are a guarantee, 
not only for their rectitude and independence, but for their 
thorough competence for the performance of a duty which re- 
quires constant practice to be done well. A chance deputy- 
inspectoi- pressed into the Director- Generals office to conduct mi 
examination, who. had long ago forgotten what he learned in the 
schools, and lately forgotten (thanks to the administrative system) 
Avhat^ho learned in his practice, is the very , last man to dis- 
cern the dijfierence between mere memory and ability, between 
sound knowledge and superficial cram. All the evidence 
goes to show that, unless an examiner be a teaclier likewise, and 
•conversant with the habits and attainments of students, he is 
little likely to prove efficient. Nor is a mere book examination 
a sufficient test, for much theoretical knowledge may bo got up 
by a young man, who, with the dissecting knife in his hand, or 
at the bed-side of tlie patient, would prove to be utterly helpless. 

What is required, then, in order to secure efficient candidates 
and an efficient examination, js, first, to require from all a diploma 
in surgery, and a licence in medicine, derived from some compe- 
tent body ; or a degree in medicine, the qualifications for \jhich 
include the knowledge of surgery. The candidates should also 
produce certificates of havi^ attended courses of practical, m- 
struction, such as materia memca and i^ractical pharmacy, practteal 
chemistry, practical anatomy (in which the student shall have 
liimspJpT dissected the whole body at least onoa),.clmical surgery, 
ophfhdmio surgery, clinical m^iciue, aud attendance oh hospital 
practice of not less tlian a year. Add to tbis-^if, under tbe new 
.syste% a- strong desijce to enter the setviCe is manifested — a 
nniverhity bachelor s degree, or its equivalent, as tested by exami- 
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nation. test has been applied in the examinations for tlie 

fellowships of the College of Surgeons Avith a. marked success in 
raieing the tone and character, as welLas the attainments, of the 
canijiidntes. The man who has had ihe advantage of a liberal 
apd general education will always be immeasurably superior to the* 
man who has got up a stock of medical knowledge and nothing 
else. The former has learned to learn. He has braced bis mind 
and enlarged his judgment, and there is far less fear of subsequent 
stagnating when once his object is gained, than in the case of the 
latter. No means must be neglected by the military authorities 
through Avhich the weight and influence of the medical officer in 
his regiment can he. raised. His position, socially speaking, is 
sure, in a country constituted like England, to be considered 
inferior to tliat of the combatant officers. The position which 
ha must aim at is an intellectual one. He is a member of a 
scientific and a liberal profession, and ho must show to those 
witli whom he associates that he is master of it.‘ 

As “new brooms sweep clean,*’ possibly under the new Medical 
Council changes and improvements will ho effected which will 
raise the whole standard of medical education, and so long as the 
military services wisely trust to the civil schools for their educa- 
lieu in medicine and surgery, they will reap the full benefit of 
those improvements, especially if the examination of their candi- 
dates be entrusted to an independent board consisting of the fiist 
civil examiners and teachers to he got. 

That, however, whieh is the most important of ail to the anny- 
surgeon, remains untouched by these proposals, because untaught 
in fixe civil schools. The diplomas, the certificates, the examiners, 
and the examinations we have indicated, will give to the army as 
good civil practitioners as can be got, but they will give tliein 
nothing more. Wo shall have got a fair prospect of the means 
of cure, hut none of prevention. Military hygiene is not taught 
in the civil schools. It is not to be expected that it should ; Imt 
even sanitaiy science as applicable to civil life fonns no part of 
the teaching of the civil schools, unless the few lectures given at 
St Thomas's Hospital be an exception ; and this is natural 
^owfh. A young man enters a profession for his livelihood; 
that which gives no remuneration offers no attraction- The 
surgeon and. physician cure not only that their patients may live, 
but that they may live themselves. No man fees a doctor except 
for work done. If he is ill, he sends for him. If -he is well, he 
does not trouble his head about him.. The Emperor of China is 
the only man who has the sense to pay his physician only when 
he is.wll,. and stop his salary from the*day when his illness eom- 
meufiies till the day lie is convalescent, Xlmt is his way, but it is 
not ours. , !rhe aim and object of the medioal man, and his Jiopo 
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of living, clepuntl on liis curing, not on his anticipating, disease. 
The schools con only teach what young men must study, and 
they will only study tiat which will bring them in a livelihood. 
They are to live by disease, tiot by prev’enting it. The sanitary 
doctor's specialty is to prevent. That, however, he cannot livtby, 
unless employed and paid by some public body whose interest it is 
to do so. His functions are of an entirely different character from 
those of the curative doctor. His practice is not ancilhu^ to tliOt of 
the curative doctor ; nay, it is almost hostile to it, for the preven- 
tiuu of lUseaso docs not contribxite to the prosperity of medicine 
and surgery, 'fhe sanitnry doctor is to the curative doctor very 
mucli what the landowner who shoots foxes is to the master of 
hounds : he spoils his sport. It is vain, therefore, to expect that 
the civil medical schools should go out of their way to teach what 
few want to practise, inasmuch as, except from public bodies, there 
is no remuneration to be expected from it, and it forms no part of, 
but so far as it is successful, is incompatible with, a large experience 
of the curative treatment of disease. The army, therefore, which is 
a public body to whom preventive science is far more important 
than curative, must of necessity find the means of teaching it 
themselves, or must allow the medical officers either to practiso 
it without having been taught, or else not^to practise it at all; 
processes the risk of wliicli can unfortunately be exactly measured 
by past results. The death returns of the Walcheren, the Bur* 
inese %\Yar, and the Crimea show what are the fruits of such 
neglect. The latter, especially, offers the most valuable testimony, 
inasmuch as, to use the» words of the Royal Commissioners, it 
“ offers to our view the most complete case on record, on^the largest 
scale, of neglects committed, of consequences incurred, and of 
remedies applied.’* 

The Government, therefore, must find some means of teaching 
that wdjich is not taught in the civil schools, and never will be, 
and which is far more important to the army than xvhat is taught 
in the civil schools, and fortunately there lies ready to their hand 
an instrument well adapted for the purpose. There languishes at 
the great army hospitals at Chatham, an institution having the' 
semblance — ^but the semblance only^ — of a military medical sebooh 
The candidates who have passed the ordeal of the examination 
ill the Director- General’s office, are sent down to Chatham t<y the 
InvalidDepdt and Fort Pitt, and the General Hospital at 
and .tlicre study, medicine and surgery, and receive pathologi^l 
instruction. In fact, they are taught that which anve^mtoation 
is supposed to have just ascertained that they already know.* The 
practice seems to hava arisen from a kind of mi^iving that the 
previous examination was not worth much, and that the interven- 
ing course at Chatham would act as a safeguard against an' utterly 
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incompetent practitioner being. appc»inted to a regiment. But 
«ven in this it failed ; for tliere is no fixed period during wliieh 
the candidate is to remain at ClmtUam, but he stays ojae week or 
fiily^two weeks, according as vacancies for assistant-surgeons are 
few #t many. Now if the examination. wcw3 such as to secure in 
oU cases a thoroughly competent general * petitioner from the 
civil schools (and a soldiers leg is amputated in the same way as 
a civilian’s, and their fever or cholerii must be treated alike);, the 
interval between the succossful examination and the actual ap- 
pointment to a regiment offers the time and the opportunity to 
convert the civilian into a military practitioner. That is the 
time, now that he has left the civil schools, to instruct him in the 
treatment of tropical diseases, and all the diseases to which tlio 
soldier is peculiarly liable; to make him acquainted with the 
liabits, not only of soldiers but of armies ; to show him the 
dangers to which they are peculiarly exposed, and tlie best means 
of defence against them ; to impress upon him the importance of 
vigilant precaution ; to imbue him with the science, of aanitnry 
prevention, ai\.d to store his mind with resources drawn fmm the 
great precedents of the history of armies, whether in quarters or 
in the field. 

Fortunately, tbereferc, there is no Government institution to 
create in this case. The institution is there ; mA indeed it is 
•one of those cases in which Government has no option. It. is no 
question whether a government or “ private enteiprise * can do it 
best. “Private enterprise” cannot do it at alL Government' 
mu^. do; it, or it wont be done ; and if it be not done, we know 
the -consequeuces. 

Chatham is peculiarly adapted to a school of this description. 
No hospitals in England present so great a variety of cases. It 
is a great depot of recruits and a gi-cat depot of invalids. The 
latter, returning from all parts of the globe, offer opportunities of 
stud^t. of the sequelae of the peculiar diseases conti'octed in a 
soldier’a life, ^-The recruit shows the type of the material whixdi 
these diseases threaten,, and from which, it is to be the business 
of the surgeon to defend him. 

.There is a large mediefi staff for the treatment of these hos- 
pitahi. Convert some three or four of them into professors, or 
rather,; sdect for the principal medical officers in these hos^lals 
n^ jcapable of instructing as well as treating^;. malpa.eveqif/tm- 
^ate, wha^ver be the exigencies of the service, pass ®Codgh a 
istated d^tite cousse, tested by examination, 
capable,. of taking up m appointment, and ^ 

sehool#)noh will not only bring the juniors service^ with 

a standard of attainment and preparation lafe^er y^t seen, but 
which wiH> by holding out these proifessors}i^^dispri 2 es to the 
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seniors, offer an inducement to scientific observation and study, 
and to that accuracy of knovrlcdge which teaching indispensably 
requires, and which must ere long elevate the character of the 
whole profession. ' 

Not many professors would be required. Military hygr8n% 
clinical military m^icine and surgery, pathology, and natural 
history and applied chemistry, would be the subjects of itfstruc- 
tion. The two latter need not require a professor. The curator 
of the museum would teach pathology and natural history, and a 
good practical chemist (an officer without whom the hospitals are 
not efficient) would give instruction in applied ohemistry. But 
of all these subjects, military hygiene should be first and fore- 
most. That is tlio most important* to practise and the most 
difficult to teach. It is Sanitary science,'’ say the Koynl Com- 
missioners, “applied to the prevention of disease and mortality, 
under conditions far more varied, more threatening to health, and 
above all, more sudden and novel in their character, than those 
which afifect the health of men engaged in the ordinary avocations 
of life.” . • 

To be an effective teacher of military hygiene will require no 
ordinary attainments nild no common grasp of mind. The lec- 
turer must possess a thorough knowledge of the physiological 
laws relating to health, of the physical geography and the medical 
topography of the greater part of the world. He must know the 
charabter of every climate and every soil, their clianges and pecu- 
liarities, the dangers arising froih them at various seasons and 
under different conditions, and the best available safeguards 
against them. In towns, as in the country, he must V prepared 
against tho emanations which pi-odiice typhus> plague, and their 
kindred diseases, as well as against the marsh miasmas, with their 
train of remittent and intermittent disease. Space, ventilation, 
cleanliness, personal and local, diet as applicable to climate, with 
tbe nutritive value and tiie wholesomenes^ of different equivalents' 
under different circumstances, must all have been studied by him. 
He must be conversant with the habits of armies in the field, and 
must be able to point out the precautions necessary for the 
selection of .sites for camps, for huts, even for bivouacs ; how 
besl^ tents, lints, barracks can be drained, ventilated, afid wamkid ; 
how hospitals should be placed^ and how coustructedv fot k^th 
and adinitistratiott. He must know well the history^f 
and moftality, not only in out own, but in foreigtr, armies 
shor^ he Wst 1^ phymoian, physiolo^^ m^ttoolo^st, 

topd^phist, cheimit, engine^, and: um^nfe ^ 
all tiiesV tWngs not as a theorist,, but to mhfee 
practical application- of thbse scJehces to the wyittg ^xigehei^ 
of militrtiy life, ahd:% teaedrnthers^to^^d^ the same. Where is 
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the man ? Ifo must, however, and will be found, and no surgeon 
must be allowed to practise in the army till he has passed through 
his hands. ‘ ^ 

Ko branch of a profession, however, thrives which has not a 
head. Knowledge which is confined to the lower ranks dies wdth 
them. liUhours which are perfomaed unobseiyed «ud unchecked 
by ft OOiTipetont as well as watchful superior authority, cease to 
be performed with zeal, till they cease to be performed at all. 
The sanitary duties of the army medical officer must, if well per- 
formed, be rewarded, and be rewarded by distinction and pro- 
motion equally with the curative. Sanitary science as well as 
curative science mufst be represented at head-quarters. 

There would bo a direct economy in establishing in the office of 
the Director-General a sanitary branch, with a competent officer 
at its head, specially devoted to the overlooking and directing all 
sanitary measures. We have thrown away not hundreds of 
thousands, but millions, in the course of the last ten years, from 
our blind and reckless neglect of the simplest laws in tliis respect. 
A man wli8' luid seen the modem hospitals at Pans, such as 
Lariboissiere and Yinoonnes, w'ould have been struck by the 
wonderful simplicity of the plans, and W the light, the airiness, 
the cheerfulness of tlie wards ; and that in a climate far more 
severe than ours. But wc had no sanitary department in the 
office of tlie Director-General to look to these things, and ho one 
whose business it was to study the construction of buildings for 
the use of the sick, nor the conditions necessary to a healthy site. ’ 
Hence, when an immense sum was votefl to create a general hos- 
pital, wdth^ll England to choose from, our selection fell on tlu-eo 
acres of clay, standing over ten miles of mud bank, with a soft, 
damp climate, in a district to \\ hicli there is no record of any man 
haying been ever sent for his health by any physician that ever 
lived; and this is to be a place of recovery for our soldiers 
returning from abroad, the majority of wdmm come frou] tropical 
climates, and whose constitutions, according to the highest living 
authority, Dr. Martin, require a high, dry, bracing climate! A 
plan was adopted magnificent in scale, far more extensive than is 
likely to he required, and far more costly than was necessary, and 
which, with reduction, was admirably adapted for a barrack, 
thot|^ quite unsuitable to a liospital. Not but that Netley is a 
step in advance; To get a good 1ban*ack instead of is 

ail /advantage which the sick soldier is not every^helre ilro'^ided 
wSth. In the majority of our stations, the bjcjij^ hospitals arc 
those whicl> were ])uilt, notipr hospitals, bnt fbf barracks. Where 
a hospital was designed its* Such, the coni#truclor seems to have 
mked his ingenuity to devise as many crooked corners, blank 
walls, dark and unventikted spaces ks possible; ft's though light 
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and air, instead of being tlie two firbt requisites of a liospital, 
wore (lungers to Ijd carefully guarded against. At Woolwich — 
not in tb© benighted days of the Georges, nor even of King 
William, but in the reign of Queen Victoria, in this very decade, 
during the Eussian war — a ward was added to the General Hos- 
pital, which we venture to say is the largest room with the 
smallest window-space wliicli can he found in all England, built 
to be inhabited by human beings. 

At Dumdum, witliin a drive from Calcutta, upwards of 500 
women and children perish fiorU disease, in fifteen months, out of a 
mean strength of about 1000, from sheer overcrowding in unven- 
tilated rooms. It seems as though we wanted to rescue the 
memory of Shah Soujah and the Elack-liole from infamy, by 
showing how, by our ignorance or neglect, or both, we can emulate 
his world-known crime. For it is ignorance and it is neglect, 
and it is horrible to find tlmt so little is the responsibility 
of the authorities felt in this respect, that the Government is 
actually praised fiu- its energy, becaus(5 onS of its officers, as 
soon as the details of the tragedy were known (that is, when 
the victims had been dying for weeks), drove over in a buggy, 
and made a report. As if a report would resuscitate the dead, 
or save the living! How came the details not to be known? 
And who was the military, and who the medical officer, who 
ordered or who allowed the crowding which destroyed these poor 
creati^res ? 

Tiicse' things would not he*possibIe if the army medical officers 
wore made to uuderslamUthat their first great duty is piwention. 
But for this pui*posc their responsibility must be fixed, and they 
must have secured to them the means of acquiring a really sound 
sanitary ns well as curative education, so as to make them equal 
to their responsibility. 

Lastly, tuere must be, in the office of the Director-General, 
a department, with a recognised, competent head, to, over- 
look, to advise, and, above all, to be responsible for the advice 
given on tlieso subjects. At present, the Director-General 
has no responsible adviser, MeiiicaJ 010001*8, who happen to 
be near at hand, are seized upon and constituted advisers, pro 
Me vice, not because they are competent, but because, tlioy are 
near at hand. Chance makes them advisei*s, and chance is to 
blame^, not they,, if the advice they ^ive turns out to be W, 
If they are rig^ they get no credit for it, apd it is but fahvtbai 
if they are wrong they should escape blame. This \vas the com- 
position of the office under tWjate Djrecfeor-GeneraL and it is so 
still. The work is iTmltifarious, and m extent, ahcl variety far 
beyond the powers of any one man. There y, a. vast routine 
busines^s to trausoct with the 700 .or 800 medical officers over 
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whom he is the sole piofessional aatbority. He mu'>t have that 
ttndelioable tact in governing men whi^h indttees them to follow 
wtUingly, and acquiesce in his decisions even When Against tlieiu. 
Se-must be giftM with discernment, ioiodge of merit and capa- 
<4tj, not only for tlie pnepose of awarding ^tomotion With justioe, 
hut of allotting to each tire task for tnneh his attainments or 
qualities especially fit him. He is ultimately responsible for the 
health of au army of 100,000, or 180,000 men, scattered over the 

world, in every latitude, and in every climate. He has to deal 
with sanitai^ questions, on the largest scale and in the greatest 
possible vanety. He has to deal with medical questions, with 
sui’gical questions, with statistical questions. He must be able 
to interpret rapidly the dry aixny of figures before him, and argue 
from them to sound conclusions ; to trace the evils detected tu 
thw true causes, and to apply .the proper remedies. To do all 
this, he is to be assisted by a few clerks, and his judgment is to 
he sti'engthened and informed by whatever medical oncers, of a 
certain rank, htqipeli to be at home on leave, or to he quiuiered 
witliitt reach. Wo mean no disparagement to the talents of the 
late Director-General, who was on able and scientific man, when 
wu say that the task was altogether beyond his strength. We 
mean none to his successor, when we say that if he attempts to 
discharge his duties, witli an office conetitnted like that of his 
predecessor, he will utterly fail. It is an impossible task. A 
simple recurrence to the old form of an ordinary board will not 
me^ the difficulty. A board, cdusisting of members having 
equal powers, voting on each measure, as it arises, is a form of 
government almost inoompatible with a decided and energetic 
adfflinistrfttion. It divides the power without strengthening it. 
Iff either produces continual difference And continual bickering ; or 
it resnlts in a series of compromises, in which every convemonoe 
exempt tiie public convenionoe is consulted. Littie is done, and 
for that little the responsibility is divided. When representation 
is OB object these evils have to be endured, in consideration of tho 
advantages hy whieh they axe compensated ; hut where admiujis* 
tratio^ alone ki the object, where rapid hut not hasty decasion, 
ener|^o but well-considered action are required, the oosponsi- 
bihty mid the decision most he vested in one man, but the mind 
of that one man must be strengtiiened by ftiction with the fmnds 
of men whose special ocquuntatice with each of the ohtfSse of 
^Ijeets on which he h^ to decide, make them Cemp^^t to 
i^orm him. They 'should be responsible ffir w advic# they 
give; but he, and he alette, should oe respoBUiblei^to tlnsHoyem- 
nMlfii,tod to the public for the decision tiucen. 

it id scarcely necesshry to remindf our readers that these are 
tho principles on which, irfter long discussion, and with almost 
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iiniverhal consent, the greatest administrativo office in the world 
has been constituted — namely, that of the Heorotary of State for 
India, with bis council. A director-general, solely responsible, but 
assisted by three councillors, one medical, one sanitary, and one 
statistical, through whom all business would pass ‘'which might 
appertain to the specialty of each before it came up to him for 

decision, all important measures being reserved for diacugsion by 

all, but for the ultimate decision of one, appears to us to consti- 
tute a machinery the most likely to perform the duties which 
have hitherto proved too much either for an unaided autocrat or 
jm^iTesponsible hoard. 

TiCstly, let us reprint from the Beport of the Royal Commis- 
sion the following sentences : — 

Without some publicity wo fear that this subject may again fall 
into oblivion and neglect, and the evils which we have described con* 
tinue unnoticed and unremedied. 

“ The publication of the statistics of mortality of the troops in the 
West Indies enabled the Secretary at War (Lord Howick) to grapple 
with the evil and apply a remedy. 

“ It is desirable to ensure to the troops at home the advantage of 
the same* publicity, in order to secure the adoption of the measures 
necessary to relieve them from the continued influence of conditions 
deleterious to health and life.’* 

We have now gone through the measures which appear to us 
to be indicated by the Report of the Royal Commission as neces- 
sary to secure the objects aimed at by them,' But one tiling is 
wanting, and on that "the Report of the Commission was 
silent. They propose to educate the medical officer to give 
advice, but they do not propose to educate the combatant 
officer to receive it and to appreciate it True, they fix ijpon him 
the responsibility of rejecting it, by compelling him * to affix 
his reasons for the rejection. If the advice shall have been 
bad, well and good, tlie reasons will be given and the course 
will bo justified,' and if the advice be gbod and it be re- 
jected, tlie blame will ultimately fall on the right shoulders ; but 
the mischief done in the interim may be incalonlable. Authority 
may visit the error on the headl of the officer, but it cannot 
compensate for the disaster. Maans must therefore be iaben 
to inform the combatant officers on these subjects, ^at 
they tnay bo protected from their own errors, ana, what is 
more impprtaul; that those under their command may be pro* 
tected from thorn. Our army is, perhaps, at presen^ the least 
pr<^s$iotii^ of all our professions. The eduoation for ' the 
army, and the examination previous to admission, has*^ been 
as yet but very superficially military- Pot the first steps of 
promotion there is a purely technical examination, but it is of 
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tte mqst elementary character, and r^fei-s more to drill 

add ptirade than to the ^are, managep^nl, i^tilization of 
tk^k^a* It is an examination for twn ^var. It 

pndits some of the first a?id highest dutiea ot an officer, without a 
&niiliarity with which no* one con be fit forvhigb command. It 
16 not on fields of battle atone that great commanders have won 
their victories. Our belief is, that unless the militar)" authorities 
give to our officers the means and encourage them to acquire this 
knowledge and secure its acquisition by •them, through the 
means of examination, much of the advantage which the measures 
recommended by the Commissioners, and now, wo hope about to 
be adopted, will be neutralized or lost. 

Add this, and it is a complete scheme, thoroughly well balanced 
in all its parts, which fit and dovetail one into the other. 

Throughout, from beginning to end, it keeps the one main 
object steadily in view, namely, the efficiency of the army. The 
troops must be kept in health, if they are to do anything. Wliiit- 
ever is necessary to conduce to that end, is fearlessly recom- 
mended. Whatever has been asked for, with no other object than 
the gratification of a class or a profession, is summarily ^et aside. 
If much seems to bo done for the medical officer, it is because^ 
with a view to secure the health of the men, duties far more 
onerous~far more responsible — ^requiring far more knowledge, 
are imposed upon them. Eespeot for their opinion is not easily 
Obtiuned, unless respect for their position he also secured. In. 
England, mere scientific attainment does not obtain the some 
acknowled^eiit that it does in France.* Social distinctions over- 
shiulow thi3m. A young medical officer joining the mess of a fast 
regimeot for the first time, has sometimes no easy task to hold 
his.o^n. He is one against many, and a large portion of that 
are of an age aiid habits wffiioh do not lead to a respect- 
ful p^sideriation of the superior attainments of others. At that 
age when schoolboy of yesterday is suddenly trans- 
formied mto/^ the officer and the gentleman” of to-day — when^.for 
firs4’t{me,Jj[ie. fiftds himself able to get tlfunk without being, 
floggbd, and possibly to smoke without being sick — he is apt. to 
assert his claim to manhood by imitating its vices, and to look 
do\yh upon a man who neither tonks, nor hunts, ridr rides\^es, 
as a sorry „ cr^turA For these social defiqienc^s* ai^hprity 
by .their,;€»timatio^ dHt^wbose 

E:^bwiedge and for^hqught these very youngsters/ ihey 
i^alVbqve acquired -"{ite t&ey soon will) not oifiV w but 
i^meter of officert ana gentlemen, will in driti^^fd 

Clpitj^sfrmces havc to depend. _ ' \ " 

ihe other hand, the duties and rcsponsi^lities of the medical 
/Officer are enormously increased, but he is rewarded if ho 
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performs th^m, mA the opportunity is offered hiip of rendering 
himself equal to their performance, and his diligence and success 
in availing himself of those opportunities nre tested before health 
and life are entrusted to his care. Security is taken so far as it 
can be taken by improved and simplified organization^ that hiS 
treatment shall not be debarred from success by want of the 
requisite appliances, nor the sick be debarred from recovery by 
the want of liecessary material comforts. The whole scheme is 
left to be watched and directed in each of its parts, medical, sa- 
nitary, and statistical, by officers of the highest ability and expe- 
rience that can be found, acting with and under the authority of 
the director-general, who will combine and be responsible for the 
whole. I^astly, as a check upon the whole, and as a security to 
the soldier and to the country, the publication, at fixed intervals, 
of the statistics of the army is provided for, as the only safeguard 
against oblivion and neglect. 

We are told that the sub -commissions charged with the elabo- 
ration of the details of all these measures have all reported ; that 
the medical regulations have been codified; that a complete 
scheme of statistics^ and a complete organization of army hospi- 
tals has been devised; that the whole curriculum of the reformed 
aimy medical school has been prepared ; and that the duties, the 
Relative powers, and the mode of transacting business by the 
director-general and his council, have been defined. They wait 
and we wait for the action of the government. There can be no 
difficulty about money, far the cost of two or three councillors at 
the medical department, and two or three professors at the medical 
school cannot be large, especially when we recollect thJt the irre- 
sponsible advisers in the director-generars office did not work 
without pay, and that the patients at Chatham must be treated by 
medical officers of high rank, whether those officers be also pro- 
fessors or not. Why, the^nterest of the money spent on Netley 
in excess of what would have built and administered a properly 
constructed hospital, would in itself more tlian maintain these 
officers, even were they net additions to our establishment, wbiob 
they are not. 

But if this m£itter is to be looked at as a matter of finance 
and of finance alone, it is hardly possible to conceive a larger 
propori^on pf saving to be obtained at so small an immpdijatB 
outlay* We are recruiting our army, say at the rate of 
men per ^mnurn, at this moment it is muohmiore. tnorlb^i^ 
in our army has ])een shown to be mom fifian double that of d w 
life. Our invaliding exceeds it. Whttoyer diminishes the om 
diminishes the other. Beduce the sickness, and not ofily Hit 
mortality but the invaliding is diminished with it. If the heal& 
of the army could be raised to the level, or, which is the same 

rVol. LXXI. No, CXXXIX.]— New Sbeies, Voi. XV. No. L H 
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thing, if the mortality of the army could he reduced to the rates 
of civil life, half of our recruiting would become unnecessary. 
The vacancies would have been reduced one-half; half the number 
of recruits would be sufficient to maintain our present force. But 
that view may be too sanguine, and in order to be beyond all 
cavil, assume that a good sanitary system based on the reforms 

specified in this article, reduces the sickness and mortality ty no 

more than onef-fifth ; and assume that the loss of a trained and 
efficient soldier can be made good for 60?., which is just half the 
amount of estimate of the cost of a recruit, enlisted, fed, clothed, 
drilled, in short, converted into a trained soldier, and transported 
to the regiment to which he belongs, and the country at once 
gains an annual saving of a quarter of a million, and this is a 
very low estimate of the ultimate saving when the measures shall 
have come into full operation. 

But there are other and liighcr motives for immediate and 
energetic action. Every momh that is allowed to pass wdiile 
nothing is done, brings into tlie 6ei‘vice fresh batches of young 
men to whom are entrusted duties for which they have received 
no previous preparation. They are sent out Jo be taught in their 
turn by disaster what they have learned from no teacher at home. 
Their experience will again be acquired at the expense of the 
soldier, whose life and health are in their hands. If there be war^ 
fresh sufferings and fresh disasters will again lower our reputation 
as a military nation, and jpro tanto deprive us of the security, 
which rests on military reputation. Every day’s delay, therefore, 
is a loss. While these plans, matured by practised and experienced 
hands, are being bandied from branch to branch in the cumbrous 
consolidation of the War Office, not only are the evils complained 
of unarrested, but the seeds are being sown for their long con- 
tinuance. Delay, then, is not only a loss but a sin, and one which 
we trust that the country will not long allow our rulers to commit. 
The army of England deserves bettei^ treatment at our hands. 
Its officers and its men are of the finest material which the 
world can show. They have undergone much unnecessary suffer- 
ing, and been exposed to much unnecessary difficulty, but they 
have endured those sufferings, and overcome those difficulties, 
witli a patience and a courage which have never failed. It re- 
mains for us to give them the organization and the skill which 
shall utilize those great qualities to the utmost, and constitute our 
army a machine perfect for its purpose. Then we pay rest 
assured, that while so defended, neither envy of our prosperity, 
npr hatred of our freedom, will induce any natron to risk aggres- 
sion or court a contest with us. 


S. H. 
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Art. ly. — Chloeofoem akd other Aitjbsthbtics. 

1. On Chloroform and other Afusstheiics : their Action a/Ad 

Administration. By John Snow, M/D., Liocutioie of tho 
ItoySl College of Physicians. Edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author, bja Benjamin W. Eichardson, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Eoyal College oiy?hysicians.. I^ondon : John Churchill. 
i8r)8. ^ 

2. The Obstetric Memoirs and Contrihitions of James Y. Simp- 

son, M^D., FM.S.E., Professor of Midzvifery in the Uni^ 
versity of Edinbmgh, dc. dc. do. Edited by W. O. 
Priestley, M.D., and H. K. Storer, M.D. 2 yols. 8vo. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 185i). 

T welve years ago, how few, even of the most ardent de- 
votees of science, had faith enoug hto believe that surgical 
operations and the labour of childbirth would ever be accom- 
plished without pain ! By every tribe, and every nation of the 
human family, the surgeon’s knife, wh^her held by the “medicine 
man ’’ of savage life, or by the sldlled anatomist, of civilization, 
W 4 ^s regarded as the dread symbol of inevitable torture ; while, 
from the earliest ages, the pangs of parturition have been deemed 
inseparable from mateniity, the suffering, in this instance, being 
explained by Jews, Mahommedans, and Christians as a result of 
the primeval curse of Jehovah, “In sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children.’' • 

Yet there has been a succession of independent spirits who 
have refused to acquiesce in the inevitableness of suffering; long 
before the dawn of organic chemisty, century after century, for 
2000 years at least, men have cherished the conviction that by 
skilful and patient questioning of Nature she would be induced 
to yield up the priceless secret of how pmn may be put under 
the dominion of the human will. . It was partly elicited by the 
Greeks and Eomans, who used the root of the mandrake (atropa 
mandragora) steeped in wine : it was given (writes Dioscorffles, 
eighteen centuries ago) “ to cause insensibility to pain in those 
who are to haout or cauterized; for/ being thrown into 
they do not perceive pain/’* According to Pliny, also, 
of mattdragora, when adiaiumtered in due propotlionV.ti&" 
haa UfnarcotiQi^effiwt. It is 

says he, “for injuries inflicted by serpents, and bufore^inhi^dns 
or punctures are made in the body> in order torensuro insensi’* 


* Quoted by ProfessQTifliDQpson. 

h2 
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bility to pain. Indeed, for this lost purpose, with some pejpons, 
the odour of it is quite sufficient to induce sleep.*'* Apuleius, 
referring to mondragora, makes a, similar statement : “ Further, 

if any one is to have a limb mutilated, burnt* or sa^vn, he may 
drink hftlf-an-ounce with wine, and whilst he sleeps the member 
may be cut off without aUy pain or sense/*t 

From a work on surgery by Theodoric,. who lived in Italy 
during the latter half of the thirteenth oentur/, and who was a 
pupil of Hugo, Dr. Snow has extractdl the following passage : — 

“ The making of a flavour for performing surgical operations accord- 
ing to Dominus Hugo. It is thus made:; — Take of opium, of the 
juice of the unripe mulberry, of hyoscyamus, of the juice of hemlock, 
of the juice of the leaves of mandragora, of the juice of the wood ivy, 
of the juice of the forest mulberry, of the seeds of lettuce, of the seeds 
of the dock which has a large round apple [cicuta], each an ounce ; 
mix all these in a brazen vessel, and then place in it a new sponge ; 
let the whole boil, as long as the sun lasts on the dog-days, until the 
sponge consumes it all, and it is boiled away in it (the sponge). As 
oft as there shall be need of it, place this sponge in hot water for an 
hour, and let it be applied to the nostrils of him who is be operated on, 
until he has fallen asleep ; and so let the surgery be performed.*' 

‘*An early English winter, Bulleyn (1579), describes/* says 
Professor Simpson, ** the possibility of setting patients into an 
ancesthetic state during lithotomy, &c., by the use of mandragora ; 
but at the same time he speaks of the sleep thus artificially pro- 
duced as a * trance or deepe tennble dreame.* ” Professar Simpson 
also states that Baptista Porta, in the *8111 book of his Natural 
Magic (1608), gives various receipts for medicines which produce 
sleep instantly, (fee. One is for a “ sleeping applo” (Ponnini 
somnificum),made with mandragora, opium, &c., and the smelling 
of which binds the eyes with a deep sleep. In the same wn)rk it 
is stated that cerbiin soporific plants will yield a quintessence 
which, if held to a sleeping man*s nostrils, will so besiege the 
castle of his senses, that he will be ovenvhplmed with a profound 
sleep, not to he shook ofl* without much labour. These things,’* 
Porta adds, are manifest to a wise physician ; to > wicked one, 
obscure.*' 

Without endeavouring to determine what foundation there 
m&y he for the above statements, it is worthy of remark that 
mandrtgora was relied upon by the Greeks and Bomane, and by 
iBulieyn, as alone sufficient to induce anesthesia, and that of the 
op^ound alleged by Hugo and Baptista Porta to possess anaes- 
ihi^xe povfrers, mnndragbra was^n ingrediient* SSjee&sg that the 
atropa mandragora belongs to the same genus as belladonna, 


* “ Natural Histoiy,” book xxv. ch. 94, {not cin 13, as stated by Dr, Snow), 

f Ilcrbarum Vertutibus,” cap. 131. Quoted by Dr. Snow. 
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which has a greater power in annulling sensibility than any 
plant in present use, unless it be aconite," it is not unlikely to 
possess the anaesthetic quality ascribed to it — ^at least to such an 
extent as to justity us in believing that sui*gical operations have 
been performed under its influence without conscibus pain. 

Another plant, the anmsthetic effect of which seems to equal 
that of the atropa mandragora, is the well-known Indian hemp 
(Cannabis Indica). The Oreeks and Bomans were acquainted 
>vith it ; but they seem to have been ignorant of its narcotic and 
ansesthetic properties. After burials the Scythians used to 
inhalfe the fumes of this plant. They make a booth," says Hero- 
dotus, “ by fixing in the ground three sticks inclined towards one 
another, and stretching around them woollen felts, which they 
arrange so as to fit as close as possible ; inside the booth a dish 
is placed upon the ground, into which they jmt a number of red- 
liol stones." Taking some heinp-sced, and creeping under the 
felt coverings, they throw it upon the red-hot stones ; immediately 
it smokes and gives out such a vapour as no Grecian vapour-bath 
caQ exceed ; the Scyths, delighted, shout for 307 ."“^ I)r. Boyle 
suggests tliat Indian hemp “ may have been tlio assuager of grief, 
or tlie nepenthes of which Homer spealiS, as liaving 

been given by Helen to Tclemachus in the bouse of Menelaus. 
Helen is stated to have received the plant from Egyptian Thebes." 
Tlie plant has been long known in Africa. In Barbary," says 
Sir Joseph Banks, bang, prepared from Indian hemp, is always 
taken, if it can be lu'ocured, by criminals who are condemned to 
sufler amputation, and it is said to'emible those miserables to bear 
tlie rough operations of an unfeeling executioner, mo^ than 'we 
Europeans can the keen knife of our most skilful suj.'geons."t 
13r. Baniel states that it is smoked in large quantities by the 
natives of Congo, Angola, and South Africa. In India it is cele- 
brated as the “ increaser of pleasure the exciter of desire 
the cementor of friendship the cause of a reeling gait ;",and 
as the “ laughter-mover.” It does pot appear, however, that the 
Hindoos overused it as an amesthetic during surgical operations ; 
but Hoa-tho, a Chinese physician, wlio flourished underthe dynasty 
of Wei (about 230 b.o.), is recorded to have done so : " If the 
malady was situated in parts on which the needle, the moxa, or 
liquid medicines, could not act, he gave to the patient a predica- 
tion of T^emp (Ma-yo), and at the end of some instants 
as insensible as if he had been drunk, or deprived of Jife.. -I^hen, 
aocordmg.to^the case, he made openings, ana inci 8 ioi|S^:pc)rform^ 
amputations, and removed the cktse of mischief.. a certain 

* Book iv. cli. 73-5. Kawlinsoa’s Translation. ' 
f Simpson’s Memoirsi ii. p. 792. 
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nuTipiber of days the patient found himself re-establisbcdj without 
having experienced the slightest pain, during the operation.”* 

As there seems reasonable ground for the alleged anesthetic 
efficacy of niandragora, so the experiments of sdientifia in(iuirers 
render credible Hoa-tho*s recorded practice of anaesthesia, more 
than two thousand years ago, by means of Indian, hemp. It pro- 
duces exhilaration, inebriation with phantasms, confusion of intel- 
lect, followed by sleep ; in large doses it causes stupor, and it 
relieves pain. Mr. Donovan found that under its influence his 
sense of touch and feeling gradually became obtuse, until at lei^h 
he lost all feeling unless he pinched himself severely ; and^r. 
Christison states that he felt a pleasant numbness . under its use. 
On Orientals large doses produce a cataleptic condition. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, happening by chance to lilt up the arm of a 
patient to whom he had given a grain of the resin of hemp, found 
that it remained in the posture in which he had placed it. “ It 
required,*’ says he, “hut a very brief examination of the limbs to 
find that the patient had, through the influence of this narcotic, 
been thrown into that strange and most extraordinary of all 
nervous conditions — ^ihto that state which so few have seen, and 
which so many still discredit— the genuine catalepsy of the noso- 
logist. We raised him to a sitting posture, and placed his arms 
and limbs in every imaginable* attitijde. A waxen figure could 
not be more pliant or more stationary in each position, no matter 
how contrary to the natural influence of gravity on the part. To 
all impressions he was 'meanwhile almost msensihle'*\ 

In 1784 Ambrose Tranquille Lassard, then surgeon to the 
Hdpital (le^la Charit6, at Paris, recommended the employment of 
a narcotic previous to serious and painful operations ; and in the 
Skizzen of A. G. Meissner, published in 1782, it is stated that 
Augustus, King of Poland gind Elector of Saxony, was surrep- 
titiously narcotized by his favourite surgeon Weiss, a pupil of 
Petit, of Paris, while a part of his foot, which had modified after 
being wounded, was cut off’ without pain or consciousness. In. 
Guyots “Causes C616bres'" there are, says Professor Simpson, 
full details of how the Countess de St Geran, after being in 
labour nine hours, waa made to drink a potion {hreuvage) “ which 
rendered her insensible till the following morning/’ The child 
was bom meanwhile, and was surreptitiously conveyed away, its 

♦ This passage is extracted from a itork entitled ‘^Koukin-i-tong^’ or a 
^‘ General Collection of Ancient and Modern Medicine.^* M. Stanisfeis ‘JiiUett 
was, the first to direct attention to it in his ortiele on Chinese Mcdieine. 
Comtes Eendns de TAcad. de Sc., t. xxviii., 1849, p. 196, referred to by Pro* 
fessor Simpson and l)r. Snow. 

t See ‘^xSlcments of Materia Medical", bv J. Pereira, M.D. Fourth edition.^ 

' Also, the ** Alanoal of Materia Mcdica,'* by J. F. Royle, MD. 
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very existeuce being denied to her. Years afterwards it was 
proved to the satisfaction of the French law courts to be hers, 
and was restored to her. 

Professor Simpson concludes his very interesting sketch of 

Ancient Ansesthetios *’ by calling to mind that Shakspcare; 
besides alluding more than once to the sioporific property of man- 
dragora, describes, with graphic power, in ' Romeo and Juliet/ 
and in ' Oymbeline/ the imagined efects of subtle distilled 
potions, supposed capable of inducing, without danger, a pr6- 
lon^pd state of deatlidike sleeper lethargy/’ and that Mid- 
dleton, in Ids tragedy of ‘ Women bewwe Women,’ published in 
1657, pointedly and directly alludes, in the following lines, to 
the practice of anaesthesia in ancient surgery 

' 1*11 imitate the pities of old surgeons 
To this lost limb — who, ere they show their art, 

Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part. ’ ” 

In 1784, James Moore, then house-surgeon to St. •George’s 
Houpital, London, introduced a plan for lessening the pain of 
surgical operations, by compressing the nerves proceeding to the. 
part about to be operated upon. He applied his compressor to a 
patient whose leg was cut off by John Hunter, and who is said 
to have felt extremely little pain ; but the success of the plan 
was too slight to ensure its continuance. According to a state- 
ment made by Dr. Liogard, of Caen, ♦in 1844, the peasants in his 
part of Franco were then “ in the habit of tying a band very 
tig])tly round the arm or leg before operations in the extremi- 
ties.” He says that ho has himself removed a toe-nail in two 
cases without pain by adopting the same plan. 

Mesmerism has been used as an onsostbetic agent in India, 
America, France, and England,^ witli extraordinary success ; 
many Hindoos, Americans, and Europeans having been rendered 
completely insensible. during the most formidable surgical opera- 
tions. In India the first recorded case occurred on the 4th of 
April, 1845 ; and in a pamphlet, published in 1852,* Dr. 
Esdaile gives a list of 261 operations which he" hi^ peprformed. 
on patients while in a state of anaesthesia induced by mesme- > 
rism. The published testimony in proof that the patients really 
were insensible to pain is so abundant and. authoritaUve as to 
be irresistible. The Calcutta Government, through the Deputy- 
Governor, Sir Herbert Madddcfc^nrdered a Committee,, cojii^ofied 
of three : medical and tbrc» unprofessional, genttoii^v' with a 
member of the Medical Board for their president, to .witness .and 

♦ '^The latrodnction of Mesmer»m,^as , an Anssrtbetic. and Curative 
Agent, into the Hospitola of India,” By James Esdaile, HD. Perth: 1858* 
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report upon mesmeric operations to be performed by Dr. Esdaile. 
The report of the Committee concerning the six cases brought 
before it concludes as follows : The general result arrived at, 
then, on the question of pain during the mesmeric surgical opera- 
tions wo witnessed amounts to this, that in tliree cases there is 
no proof whatever that any pain was suffered, and that in the 
three other cases the manifestations of pain during the operation 
are opposed by the positive st4jitenient of the patient that no 2 ^ 0^11 
was experienced'* On the receipt of this report, Sir Herbert 
Maddock, with the sanction of the supreme Government, p|^ed 
Dr. Esdaile for one year in charge of a small experimental nos- 
pital in Calcutta, in order that he might, as recommended by the 
Committee, extend Ins investigation to the applicability of this 
alleged agency to all descriptions of cases, medical as well as 
surgical, and all classes of patients, European as well as native.” 
By the end of the year of experiment Lord Dalhousie arrived in 
Calcutta as Governor- General of India. “ He found time,” says 
Dr. Esdaile, to read all the ‘ Hospital Reports,* as well as those 
of the ‘ Visitors,’ and made up his mind from documentary 
evidence alone. Having favoured me with an interview he ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied ; and on my offering to add the 
evidence of his senses, he said, ^ That is perfectly superfluous — 
there can be no doubt about the matter.* ” Shortly afterwards 
Lord Dalhousie gave a practical assurance of his conviction by 
appointing Dr. Esdaile a pfesidency-surgeon of Calcutta ; and, 
countenanced by his lordship, a mesmeric hospital, suppoited 
by public subscription, was established and placed under the 
Doctor’s ^iperiuteiidence. He was subsequently appointed su- 
perintendent of one of the Government hospitals expressly that 
he might introduce mesmerism into regular hospital practice. 
Bef<»re he left Ctilcutta for England, Dr. Webb was appointed 
his successor, 011 account of ** his knowledge of the subject, and 
the interest he has long taken in it.” 

In the Zoist, a Jolirnal of Cerebral Physiology and Mesme- 
rism” (now extinct), a 'large number of surgical operations on 
Europeans, or on Americans of European descent^ are recorded to 
have been performed under the influence of mesmerism without 
pain. From the volume of that journal for 1844, from the 
October number for 1845, and from the January numbers 
for 1846 and 1847, we have collected the foUcjwing list of 
forty'*seven operations, which were performed on patients •\fbile 
in . the mesmeric sleep, and wholly insensible to pain Vene- 
section, 8 cases ; extraction of teeth, 26 j insertion of s^ons, 
8. jjr Incision of wen, 1; excision of tumour, * 1 5 .excision of 
tOnSu,. 1 ; removal of polypus, 1 ; removal of deep-seated splinter 
beneath finger-nail, 1 ; opening of abscess, 1 ; operation 
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for strabismus (squinting), 1 ; amputation of finger, 1 ; removal 
of deep-seated tumour from the neck, I ; removal of breast, I ; 
anmutution of the leg, 4 ; amputation of the thigh, I ; total, 47. 

This list does not comprise any of the operations which took 
place in India : the majority of the cases occurred in England. 
Two of the amputations were performed at licioester; one, as 
well as the removal of the deep-sealed tumour from ' the neck, 
took place at Cherbourg, and the removal of the breast was 
effected by Dr. L. A. Ducas, Professor of Physiology in the 
Medical College of Georgia. All these cases are thoroughly 
authentioated. To those who are inclined to investigate the 
subject, we especially commend Dr. Ducas s very interesting and 
circumstantial account of the operation last-mentionf3d. It is 
published in the Zoist of October, 1815. Tlie following is an 
extract from it : — 

“ Professor Ford, who counted the pulse and respiration, states that, 
before any preparation was made for the operation, the pulse was 96 
the respiration 16 per minute ; that after removing the patient to 
arrange her dress for the operation, and just before this was com- 
menced, the pulse was pS and the respiration 17 ; that immediately 
after the detachment of the breast, the pulse was 06, respiration not 
counted; and that after the final adjustment of the bandages and 
dress, which required the patient to rise and move about, the pulse was 
98 and the respiration 16. All present concur in stating that neither 
the placid countenance of the patient, nor the peculiar natural blush of 
the cheeks, experienced any change whatever during the whole process ; 
that she continued in the same profound and quiet sleep in which she 
was before noted ; and that had they not been aware of wlyit was being 
done, they would not have suspected it from any indications furnished 
by the patient’s condition,” 

As a proof of the deep interest which the above-mentioned facts 
excited at the time of their occurrence, we may state that shortly 
after the painless amputations at Leicester under the influeiiee of 
mesmerism, Mr. Abel Smith offered to raise 10,0001. to establish 
a mesmeric hospital, wherein patients might he rendered insen- 
sible before undergoing surgical operations. TJie ofier was made 
to Mr. H. G. Atkinson, by whose influence one of the patients 
at Leicester was rendered Jinmsthetic. He declined to avail him- 
self of it, because he feared that he should be unable to co-ope- 
rate harmoniously with the gentleman who in the event of the 
establishment of the hospital wuld have been its cliief phyflScinn, 
It is perhaps fortunate that the mofiey was not expendjed, for the 
easier and more certain method of inducing anaesthesia, which 
was discovered in 1846, superseded the practice of anmstbesia by 
mesmerism : at all events, we . have seen no account of its con- 
tinuance since that date. Nevertheless, the anesthetic power of 
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mesmerism, as actually proved by a large . number of experiments 
authentically recorded, must always command great physiological 
and patliological interest In his lectures on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, Cuvier, long before the date ©f those experiments, thus 
expressed himself concerning the influence of mesmerism : — 

“ The effects obtained upon persons ali*eady asleep, and those which 
arise in others who have teen put asleep by the mesmeric process, with 
the phenomena presented by animals, do not permit us to doubt that 
the proximity of bodies, with certain conditions and motions, produces 
a genuine influence altogether independent of the action of the imagi^ 
liation in eitlier; and it is sufficiently evident that these results are 
owing to some communication having been established between the 
two nervous systems.*’ 

Whether Cuviers view be substantially correct, whether in 
fact mesmeric phenomena are induced by the transmission of 
some subtle influence from the mesmerizer to the person mes- 
merized it would perhaps he hazardous to affirm. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that those who continue to mesmerize for a con- • 
siderable time become exhausted, and that as a general con- 
dition of successful mesmerism it seems- necessary that the 
nervous system of the mesmerizer should bo more powerful and 
vigorous than that of the person mesmerized. ‘‘As I spared 
neither mind nor body in the wonder-working labour,*’ says Dr. 
Esdaile, “I found myself afr the end of six weeks suffering 
from extreme nervous exhaustion, accompanied with irritability . 
and sleeplessness.” He forswore mesmerism thenceforth, and 
set his hospital attendants, door-keepers, and cooks to work upon 
patients: '‘one by one they reduced their subjects to insensi- 
bility,” when he operated on those requiring his aid. The natives 
of India seem to he peculiarly susceptible of the mesmeric influ- 
ence, and there is reason to believe that the African constitution 
is equally susceptible ; but Europeans are much less easily sub- 
dued. The depressing influence of disease seems necessary to 
reduce their nervous systems to the impressible condition so com- 
mon among the Eastern nation.^ Even Hindoos are often a long 
time before they come under the mesmeric influence. Speaking 
of patients “subdued by the mesmeric trance previous to opera- 
tion,” Dr. Esdaile says of Case 1 : /‘At the end of three-quailers 
of an hour the man was totally unconscious ;** Case required 


* We catmot, m ail caaes, be^ sttre of produciii^ the sle.ep, and wljsn au 
accident happeus we have no tiiae to .try long expemnents. . « . . . It aj^ars 
to be certain that the natives of this countnr are not so easily and certainly 
maghetfzed as those of others, for eximiple, of Bengal/*— "Letters to a Candid 
Ihquirer on Animal Magnetism.” By William Gregory, M.D;, F,R.IS.B. 
1861. 
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'Hwo hours’ mesmerizing;*' Cased, was mesmerized within 'Hwentf- 
four hours Case 4, “ was subdued on the first day Case 5, re-- 
quired an hour’s mesmerizing ;** Case 6, was ready?br operation 
at the end of the first day's mesmerizing." Of six other cases 
described, three were mesmerized from one to two hourSj and three 
during the whole day before they were rendered anaesthetic. But 
though it is often very difficult and laborious to excite the mes- 
meric action in the constitution, when once effected, a very slight . 
recurrence to the original process will often bring on^" as Dr, 
Esdoile says, the mesmeric paroxysm and if the excitement of 
the nei vous system is kept up by frequent mesmerizing, an inde- 
pendent diseased action is set up in the constitution ; we have, 
in fact, inoculated the system with a nervous disease, acting 
spontaneously, and obeying natural laws we do not understand.” 

Our present knowledge of mesmerism as an anesthetic agent 
may be thus summed up : 1st, that it is capable of inducing 
complete antesthesia ; 2nd, that, as a rule, liable, however, 
to strange exceptions, its effectiveness is in proportion to the 
si^jerior strength and vigour of the nervous system of the 
mesmorizor relatively to that of the person mesmerized ; 3rd, that 
wliile genei’ally capable of inducing aueesthesia in Orientals, it is 
less frequently capal)le of inducing the like state iu Europeans ; 
4th, that the practitioner of mesmeric ana38thesia suffers extreme 
exhaustion from the process, and cannot continue it for long 
without seriously imparing his own health ; oth, that an incon- 
veniently long time is often needed in order to induce anaesthesia ; 
and Ctli, that when patients oifce become amenable to mesmeric 
influence, they are liable to become ^‘inoculated" fto use Dr. 
Esdailc s words) with a nervous disease, “ acting spontaneously, 
and obeying natural laws we do not understand." 

Only from the scienoe of chemisti’y were the first intimations 
obtained wliioh enabled: explorers to take the true direction in 
their search for. a perfect ancestbetic agent. In 1756 Black 
announced the result of his resemches concerning carbonic acid 
and its combinations; in 1774 Priestley made his famous disco- 
very of oxygen, and of its power “ of supporting combustion 
better, and animal life longer, than the same volume of common 
air ;" it was be also who discovered nitrous oxide (protoxide of 
nitrogen) ; and. Cavendish, not only ascertained the properties of 
oarbofiio acid, but in 1781 established the radical difference of 
hydw^en from nitrogen, and by the combustion of hydrogen with 
oxygem proved, syiithetioally, the composition of water. As 
early os 1773 Lavoisier presented to the French Academy an 
account of his important discovery, that ‘‘ metab in calcination 
derive their increased weight from the absorption of highly re- 
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spirable air/’ and in 1 701 he announced the results of his researches 
respecting the respiration tmd transpiration of animals. These 
great disoov^*ies> the foundation of modem chemistry, gave a 
sudden and posverful impulse to therapeutical inquiry, and resulted 
in an attempt to render thSm available for the cure of disease. 
It was fondly hoped that by means of the inhalation of various 
kinds of gases, or by the practice of pneumatic medicine, as the 
new system was called, many maladies — and especially consump- 
tion — would become amenable to the power of the physician. 

A medical pneumatic institution was accordingly set up at Clifton, 
near Bristol, by Dr. Beddowes,* ‘‘ with huge reservoirs of gases for 
the use of patients /* and in 1799, Humphry Davy, who had just 
completed his apprenticeship, was appointed its superintendent. 
In the summer of 1800 he published his “ Researches on Nitrous 
Oxide and the Combinations of Oxygen and Azote, and on the 
respiration of Nitrous Oxide and other Gases.” This work added 
greatly to the excitement and sanguine hopes already entertained 
by the gas-doctors. He found that the nitrous oxide relieved 
him from headache after a profound fit of inloxicntion,” induced 
by drinking a bottle of wine in eiglit minutes, in order to compare 
its effects with those of the intoxicating gas ; he also found that 
it lessened the pain of cutting a wisdom tooth ; and in his sum- 
mary of the results of his researches concerning the effects of this 
gas, he says, that as nitrous oxide, in its extensive operation, 
seems capable of destroying physical pain, it may probably bo 
used with advantage during surgical operations in which no great 
effusion of blood takes place.” t * 

This very'iremarkable passage, if standing alone in Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s writings, would make good his claim to be the origi- 
nator of that prolific idea which has at length become one of the 
mos^t glorious realities of the present century. But when by , a 
perusal of his “ Researches” we find that this idea, instead of 
being a mere accidental conception of geniuS;, was the elaborated 
result of ten months of continuous, and often hazardous, experi- 
ments, we feci that humanity s indebtedness to this great chemist 
can scarcely be over-stated. His Experiments and Observations 
on the Effects produced upon. Animals by the respiration of Nitrous 
Oxide,” are admirable illustrations of his rigorous scientific 


♦ “ The Paeumatic Institution, it is worthy of remark, next to Dr. Beddowes, 
itscriginator, owed its establishment mainly to two philanthropists, Mr« Lamb- 
toj^ the father of the late Earl of Dnrliatt), and Mr, Thomas Wedgwopd; they 
love of. scicuee mid of inqidry, aad the hope of benefiting mankinu, 
principal funds, the fcvmor the latt^ iDOOf/* ^'Prog- 
insiiitfy Remains of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart.** Edited by J,Paty,M.D., 

t " Collected Works,** vol. iil p. 390. 
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method and of his great sagacity ; and though he did not specially 
devote himself to work out the principles and practice by which 
pain might be annihilated, the general truths which he discovered 
and verified respecting nitrous oxide are an invaluable contribution 
towards the establishment and eliicrdation of the physiology of 
antesthesia. The very first animal he experimented upon— “a 
stout and healthy young cat’* — was so affected as to appear 
“ wholly senseless,*' and was afterwards recovered. Many animals 
lost their lives in the course of his researchos; but the possibility 
of rendering animals insensible, and then of reviving them, was 
Severn! times demonstrated. He afterwards tried a long series of 
experiments on himself. On April lOth, 1701), he inhaled nitrous 
oxide for the first time. The first inspirations," says he, occa- 
sioned a slight degree of giddiness ; this was succeeded by tm 
uncommon sense of fulness in the head, accompanied ivitli loss of 
distinct sensation and voluntary motion,'' Recording the experi- 
ment of the next day, he says, “/ recollect hub indistinctly what 
/(^Ilnwed and again, Nov. 27th, when describing the results of liis 
inhalation, he says, “ I gradnally began to lose the perception of 
external things," This experience is often repeated. Speaking 
of on inhalation. May 5th, IHOO, he observes, “The pleasurable 
sensation diffused itself over the whole body, and in the middle 
of the experiment was for n moment .so intense and pure as to 
absorb existence. At this moment, and not before, I lost con- 
scionsuess,*' Many distinguished persons, among whom were 
Southey, Coleridge and Roget, visited the pneumatic institution, 
in order to try the effects of the wonderful gas. Roget, speaking 
of its clfect, says, “ I felt myself totally incapable 5f speaking, 
and for some time lost all consciousness of where I was or who 
was near me.*' Mr. Wedgwood described an experience identical 
with that of many who taJ^e tether or chlorofonn : “ I became as 
it were entranced. Though, apparently deprived of all voluntary 
motion, I was sensible of all that passed, and heard everything 
that was said." Miss Ryland also says, “ It entirely deprived me 
of the power of speaking, but not of recollection, for I heard 
everything that was said in the room during the time, and Mr. 
Davy’s remark that my ‘ pulse was very quick and full.* " An- 
other lady is said to have beeu “thrown into a trance for three or 
four nfinutes. On recovering, she could give no account of her 
feelings." But the most complete case of unconsciousness, and, 
we presume, of anaesthesia, induced by nitrous oxide, when admi- 
nistered by Davy, is that of Jliss a yoUng lady who breatlied 
four quarts of pure nitrons oxid^W. first Iti^i^tions were 
deep, her last very feeble, thii end she dre^t j^e bag fiwn 
her lips, and continued for smne inmenis motimhss. Her 
pulse, which at the beginning of the experiment was strong. 
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appeared to me to be at this time quicker and weaker. She soon 
began to move her Iiaads aod talked for some minutes incohe- 
rently, as if ignorant of what had passed. In lees than n 
quox’ter of an hour she bad recovered, but could give, no account 
of her sensations/* 

As already stated, Davy did not institute any continuous 
series of experiments with the specific purpose of discovering an 
ansestbetic agent ; and he seems to have regarded tiie induction of 
complete imconsoiausness in women as having been facilitated by 
a hysterical tendency. The main, object of his experiments was to 
discover the therapeutic efficacy of the various gases, which ho 
several times risked his life in respiring, and his conviction of 
the anessthetic powers of nitrous oxide is only one of the nume* 
rous conolttsions ho arrived at. Hence it was that the discovery 
^ and application of .the an©sthetic properties of nitrous oxide, 
though actually proclaimed by him, did not engage his chief 
attention. He concludes liis ** Besearches ’* with ^is significant 
sentence : Pneumatic chemistry, in its application to medicine, 

IS an art in itsrinfency, weak, almost useless, but apparently pos- 
sessed of capabilities of improvement. To be rendered strong 
and mature, she must be nourished by facts, strengthened by 
eacereise, and cautiously directed in the application of her powers 
by rational scepticism.*'* , 

Had the prophecy and precepts embodied in this sentence been 
appreciated at their worth, it is probable that pain would have 
been put into subjection to the intellect at the very beginning of 
this century. But, in fact, 44 years ha<i to elapse after Davy's 
announcenfent, that, as nitrous oxide seems capable of destroy- 
ing physical pain, it may probably be used with advantage during 
surgical operations,’* before this pregnant suggestion was acted on.t 
Horace Wells, a surgeon-dentist, of Hartford, Connecticut, United 
States, was present at a lecture given at that town, on the 11th of 
December, by G. Q. Coiriston, who, in illustration of liis 
lecture, ^ we presume, exhibited the effects of inhaling nitrous 
oxide. Mr. Wells forthwith induced the lecturer to accompany 
him to bfs office and te let him inhale the gas, while another 
dentist. Dr. !^igg, drew one of his teeth which was troublesome. 
It was drawn without pain^and Mr. Wells, after recovering from the 
inhalation, exclaimed, Anew era in tooth-drawing.*' He then 

* " Goltected Works/’ vcL iil -p. 330. 

..f 1S28 Dr. Bickmai^>Pp^ to have proposed tkeJbdudbi^on of car- 

bo)uo arid w as an agent of inducing msoisibilitj in stM^gicol (^era- 

tiona^ andlhe anissthetio properties ol^ oprl^c been Kng l^wn 

apd^often witnessed in tbe einexmmis ' mmoiily pmomed before travellers 
on tite dogs whiob are Jo, brei^e this geain t& .Qrotto del Cane, s^ar 
Naptes*."~Sim|»oa^ il. p. 751. 
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experimented on 13 or 14 CQS6S in HflrtfOrd With SUCll SUCC6SS 
as to induce him, in December, 1844, to administer the gas 
before the Medical College of Boston. Drs. Warren and 
Hayward, much to their credit, invited him to administer the gas 
to a patient who was about to have a limb amputated ; but who at 
length decided not to undergo the operation at that time. It was 
then decided to try the effects of the gas on a person about to 
have a tooth drawn ; he felt some pain, and the experiment was 
pronounced a failure. Wells, overwhelmed with ridicule, re- 
turned to Hartford in disappointment, '‘fell sick/* it is said, 
“ through vexation, retired from practice as a dentist, engaged 
himself in stuffing and exhibiting birds, and in the sale ot 
shower-baths; afterwards came to Europe as a picture- dealer, 
then returned to America, became more and more unsettled in 
his mind, and died by his own hand in January, 1 848." Had he 
lived but three months longer, he might have taken a more 
hopeful view of his discovery, for, on the 2Gth of April, 1848, 
Bigelow, of Boston, removed a breast from a patient, who 
had been rendered completely insensible by inhaling about sixty 
quarts of nitrous oxide. The inhalation occupied six minutes, 
and “produced/* says Dr. Bigelow, “a most tranquil and com- 
plete insensibility." He adds, “ though bulky, nitrous oxide is 
quite likely to prove a certain, as well as a safe and agreeable 
Hiicesthetic agent."* 

After Wells’s failure, the experiments and hopes to which 
nitrous oxide gave rise, fell into abeyance ; but his defeat paved 
the way 4o success. W. G. T. Morton, who had bc^n succes- 
sively his pupil and his partner, clung to the idea which Wells 
had striven to realize. He was settled in Jfoston, when 
Wells visited that city to exhibit the nitrous oxide, and along 
with Dr. Charles T, Jackson witnessed the experiment. He 
studied chemistry and medicine for a short time under Dr. Jack- 
son, and then practised as a dentist. The possibility of ex- 
tracting teeth without pain, which Wells had demonstrated 
at Hartford, though he had failed to do so at Boston, ^scupied 
the attention of both Morton and Jackson. Morton learned 
from* Jackson the use of chloric eether as a local application ; 
and was, doubtless, aware (as the fact hud been generally known 
since 1818*) that the vapour of ©ther, if inhaled, would produce 
effects similar in some respects to those of the laughing-gas. 
Having several times rendered himself partially insensible by the 
inhalation of ©ther, Morton at length succeeded, on the 30th of 

* In 1818 an article, believed to have been written by Mr. Faraday, and 
published in the “ Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts,*^ described the great 
resemblance tetween the effects of the vapour of ©ther and those of nitrous 
oxide gas. 
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September, 1846, in making liimsolf completely unconscious, 
during eight minutes. JFor several hours he was unable to 
confirm his discoVery. Eager to do so, he sent out “ diplo- 
matists,” each commissioned to bribe, with five dollars, some 
chance foot-passenger to lose a tooth. But in vain. On the 
evening of that day, however, “ a man, Eben. H. Frost by name, 
applied to have a tooth extracted, and being wonderfully timid, 
and wishing to be mesmerized, in order that he might feel no 
pain, he was easily persuaded to inhale some eether from a 
handkerchief; he soon became unconscious, and Morton ex- 
tracted a bicuspid tooth — the patient knowing nothing of the ope- 
ration till he had recovered his senses; and saw the tooth lying 
cm the floor.” On the 10th of October following he adminis- 
tered the aether in the Massachusetts General Hospital, at 
Boston, to a patient, from whom Dr. .). 0. Warren removed a 
tumour in the neck ; and on the day following to a patient, from 
whose arm a tumour was extirpated by Dr. G. Hayward. Dr. 
Morton withheld at first the name of the agent he was employing ; 
its peculiar odour led Dr. Jligolow to try sulphuric eether ; he 
found its effects to be identical vrith those of the so-called 
Lethcon,” and immediately made known his discovery. From 
that time the use of the novel remedy spread rapidly in all di- 
rections. 

But, according to the testimony of Dr. Bigelow, and as 
if to confirm the proverb, A prophet hath no honour in his 
own country^” the discovery received a much more speedy, 
hearty, ai^ general welcome, in Great Britain, than it met with in 
the United States. ‘‘In Jiinuary, 1846, a New York Medical 
Joumal announced that ‘the last special wonder has already 
arrived at the natural term of its existence. It has descended to 
the bottom of that great abyss which has already engulphed so 
many of its predecessor-novelties, but wliicb continues also to 
gape for more until a humbug yet more prime shall be thrown 
into it. ' The New Orleans Medical J ournal exclaims, in the same 
month, ^That the leading surgeons of Boston could be capti- 
vated by such an invention as this excites our amazement.’ A 
leading medical periodical in Philadelphia says, ‘ We should 
not consider it entitled to the least notice, but that we perceive, 
by a Boston journal, that prominent members of the profession 
have been caught in its meshes.' It was ‘ fully persuaded that 
the surgeons of Philadelphia would not be setiuced from the 
high professional path of duty into the quagmire of quackery 
by this Will-o*-the-Wisp.’ ” Dr* Bigelow places in favourable 
ebnirast the language of the English journals ; one of which 
observed that “ the flisooveiy seems to .lutve a remarkable per- 
fection about it, even in its first promulgation;” and that “it 
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is almost impossible to discredit the statements’" contained in 
the coinraiinications concerning it* But; of course, incredulity 
retarded its recognition in Europe as well as in America. 
AVlicn in November, 1840, private information of the discovery 
^viis sent to rails, the distinguished surgeons there received the 

announcement of it with all but indifierence. • Velpeau politely 
declined"" even to test its worth. ^ In London it obtained a 
more speedy trial. Early in December Dr. Boot received a letter 
from his friend, Dr. Bigelow, describing the "" new anodyne pro- 
cess,” and giving instances of its success. On the 19th of that 
month ii lady, Miss I^ongsdale, was {etherised at Dr. Boots 
house, and had a tooth extracted without pain. Then Dr. Boot 
sent Dr. Bigelow’s letter to Mr. Liston, at University College 
Hospital, where, on the 21st of December, he “ amputated a 
thigh, and removed by evulsion both sides of the great toe- 
nail without tho patient being aware of what was doing, so far 
as regards pain. The amputation-man heard, he says, what 
we said, and was conscious; Jut felt neither the pain of the 
incisions, nor tliat of tying the vessels. ” These decisive words 
arc extracted from a letter addressed by Liston the day after the 
experiments to his friend, Professor Miller, of Edinburgh, and 
were prefaced by exclamations of his intense delight, “ Hurrah ! 
Kejoicc r* On the clay this announcement was received in 
Edinburgh it was read by Professor Miller and Professor Syme 
to their respective classes. Professor Simpson, while on a visit 
to lioridoh, secured one of the best inhaling instruments, and, 
quickly after his return to Edinburgh, a patient in the Royal 
Infirmary of that city was aetherised, and had a limb {amputated 
by Dr. Duncan without the infliction of any pain." E.xperi- 
rnents were instituted in most of the metropolitan and provincial 
hospitals, and, despite several cases of failure from mal-aclminis- 
tration, attestations of the perfect efficacy of the "Letlieon” 
crowded the professional journals. The accumulating evidence 
of success in America and Great Britain, and the arrival in Paris 
of a Boston inhaling instrument, whieh facilitated experiments, 
induced full investigations in that city ; ” and before the first of 
February the two great surgeons, Velpeau and Roux, averred, 
in the presence of the two Academic®, that the discovery ‘ was a 
glorious conquest for humanity.""* 

And yet, glorious as the conquest appeared to them, they 
did not see the half of its extent. The number of human 
beings who, before this conquest, endured excruciating agonies 
under the surgeon’s knife every week in every ^rt of the 
world was indeed great, and te^idble to contemplate^ but vast 

♦ JStUer and Chloroform.” By Dr/ Bigelow. 1848. 
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as was the aggregate amount of their sufferings, it was small 

in coiiiparisou with, the total sum of pain endured ever)' day 

by women in the throes of parturition. As the woman, by 
skinning live cels for ten years, arrived at the conclusion that 
they had “got used to it,” so mankind, having witnessed for 
ages the ever-reourring qgonies of women in lab^oiir, looks on 
their sufferings as a matter of course ; and if it does not ignore 
their existence,, it certainly ignores their intensity. The anguish 
usually endur^ by women during common normal labour has 
been vividly described by Simpson, Merriman, Nacgele, and 
Velpeau.* The reader may, perhaps, regard their descrip- 
tions as too highly coloured; but after making a large allow- 
ance for their alleged exaggeration, he can scarcely fail to 
be impressed witli the magnitude of the blessing conferred on 
women by the power of inducing a state of amestbesia during 
the period of labour. To Professor Simpson belongs the great 
and lasting honour of having been the first to apply the vapour 
of (ether for this purpose, and of having worked most assiduously 
to overcome the incredulity of th(f ignorant, the conservative pre- 
judices of the profession, the bigotry of priests, and the religious 
scruj)les of pious women, which obstinately opposed its use. 
Triumphant success attended the administration of the aether in 
the very first case. It occuiTed on the 19th of January, 1847, 
and was a very serious one — the pelvic bones of the mother being 
greatly deformed. “ On questioning the patient after her de- 
livery, she declared that she was quite unconscious of pain during 
the whole period. * # * quickly gained full conscious- 

ness, and falked with gratitude and wonderment of her delivery.” 
On the fifth day she was up and dressed, and her convalescence 
was “ uninterruptedly good and rapid.” From this time forward 
Professor Simpson continued'to administer the aether in all diffi- 
cult or abnormal cases, the rapidly-following success of each 
abundantly confirming his most sanguine hopes. Then came the 
question whether it would be justifiable to use aether in cases of 
natural healthy labour. He bravely answered it in the afiirma* 
live, and acted on his conviction ; and thus a new era in the 
destiny of* woman was inaugurated : she was absolved from the 
curse which is said to have been pronounced on Eve, and upon 
all her daughters to the end of time ; pain was subordinated to 
volition, and she can now look forward to the joys of maternity 
unmixed with sorrow. 

^Either, the first agent employed in this g]‘eat revolution, ie 
said to have been known to Raymond Lully, who lived in the 
13th century, and to Basil Valentine, in* the J 6,th century. In 

♦ See the quotations in Professor Sifapsofii’s " Memoirs,’^ ii. p. 5S7-8. 
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]540 Valerius Cordus described tto lUetUpd Of making it. H© 
termed it OUmii Vitrioli duke. It is always an artificial iiroduct, 
and consists of 4 atoms of carbon, 5 of liydrogen, and 1 of 
oxygen, It is usually procured by distilling common alcohol 
(the hydrated oxide of ethyle) with sulphurlfc acid; and hence its 
usual name of stilj^huric mther. Its present chemical name is 
oxide of ethyle. Chemists differ concerning the change which 
occurs when mther is obtained from alcohol, by means of distill- 
ing tho latter with sulphuric acid. The simplest, but probably 
not the correct view, is that the sulphuric acid, by virtue of its 
affinity for water, abstracts one equivalent from the alcohol 
{hydrated oxide of ethyle), and thus leaves the anhydrous oxido 
of ethyle, or mther. 

ALis ! that wc must close this brief history of the discovery and 
application of the anoesthetic properties of fether, by stating that 
Morton shared the fate of almost every discoverer — viz., poverty, 
and the danger of being deprived of the honour of the discovery. 
The excitement of it injured his health ; having t{iken out a patent 
foi^it, nnd hoping doubtless that it would make hk fortune, he 
neglected his business. Jackson, although lie was content to get 
only a third share of the patent, claimed the whole merit of the 
discovery in a paper which he sent to tho l?rench Academy, and 
in which he suppressed Mortons name. Chloroform quickly 
superseded aether, and Morton found his patent valueless, his 
business destroyed, and even the bare honour of the invention 
almost wrested from But the pain with which we think 

of his misfortunes is grdatly lessenedjfjy the knowledge of Ids 
attempt to keep his discovery a secret, and, under the ntoe of the 

liCtheon," to secure the possible profits of it exclusively for 
himself, by means of a patent, contrary to the usages of the 
jirofession. 

Tlie mixture improperly called chloric aether, which is simply 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol, and which Jackson com- 
mended to Morton as a local application, was inhaled by Dr. 
Bigelow, but without inducing insensibility, immediately after 
Dr. Morton first used sulphuric aether. Early in 1847, however, 
Mr. Jacob Bell, of London, demonstrated the anaasthetic power 
of this mixture, and exhibited its effects at St. Bartholomew's^ 
and at the Middlesex Hospit^ shortly afterwards. He also 
applied it in the private practice of Mr. Lawrence. Mr. WaJdie, 
of tho Apothecaries' Hall of Liverpool, first acquainted Professor 
Simpson with- the properties of oUorio aeth^. He says, 'VVh^,. 
in October last, Dr. Simpson introduced the sul^ect to roe, in- 
quiring if I knew anything likely to answer, chfonc aether was 
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mentioned during ibe conversation, and being well acquainted 
with its composition, and with the volatility, agreeable llavour, 
and medicinal properties of the chloroform, I recommended him 
to try itf He procured chloroform undiluted, discovered tlie 
effects of its vapour, Ihd thus bound his name indissolubly with 
Olio of the greatest Loons ever conferred on man. 

In 1831 Mr. Guthrie, an American chemist, obtained cliloro- 
forrn by distillation of a mixture of chloride of lime and alcohol ; 
but he and Professor Silliman erroneously supposed it to be an 
alcoholic solution of the chloride of olefiant gas, or the *']3utch 
liquid,” and called it chloric jetber — the name previously given by 
l)r. T. Thomson to the Dutch liquid itself. In the same year 
Soubeiran produced the same compound in the same mtuuier, 
stated its composition as 4 atoms of carbon, hydrogen, and clilo- 
riue (C4 H4 CU), and called it bichloric (ethers liecause it 
•contained, as he said, twice as much chlorine as is contained in 
the chloride of olefiant gas, the formula of which is Gl, 1T4, 
Cl‘-2. In 1832 Liebig analysed tbe fluid obtained by tlic pro- 
cess adopted 'by Guthrie and Soubeiran, but failed to detect 
hydrogen in it. He stated it to consist of 04 Cl5, and called 
it chloride of carbon. In 1834 it was .examined by Dumas, who 
showed that Soubeiran had not obtained it pure, that Liebig liad 
made an error with regard to its eJements, and that its real com- 
position is expressed by the formula, 02 U 013, which, being 
interpreted, means 2 atoms of carbon,^! of hydrogen, and 3 of 
clilorine. From the red ant {formica rnfd) a remarkable acid is 
obtained. This acid, named from the insect yielding it,’^ formic, 
consists of 3 atoms of carbon, I of hydrogen, and 3 of oxygen 
(C2 H 03). The elements, C2 H, are viewed as a liypo- 
thetical radical, called formyie, which being united with three 
equivalents of oxygen, forms the ter-oxidc of formyle or formic 
acid. Now, if for the three equivalents of oxygen tliree equiva- 
lents of chlorine were substituted, the product would be a ter- 
chloride of formyle. Such being Dumas’s ingenious view of tbe 
constitution of this important substance, be very appropri«itely 
named it chloroform.f 


* It may be obtained from various organic substances ; starch is the one 
generally used. 

t But chemists do not rest satisfied with this view of the conslitulioii of 
chlorofontk ; the base or radical of wood spirit called methyl , (C2 U3), and 
which is the homologue of formyle^ forms compounds in the smne manner witli 
oxygen, chlorine, &c. Now, if chlorine is made to act on the chloride of 
metliyl, the following change occurs 

Chlor, Methyl. Chloroform. 

cam Cl + 4 01 = cThcu + anci. 

Wc see from this that for 2 equivalents of the hydrogen in chloride of methyl, 
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When pure, chloroform is a colourless volatile liquid, having a 
specific gravity of TD, its boiling point is 142 F. It refracts 
light powerfully, and is dissolved by aether and alcohol in any 
proportion, but in water it is soluble only in the proportion of 1 
part to 288. It has a strong fragrant, ethereal, applc-liko odour, 
and a sAveet penetrating taste. As it is of the first importance to 
obtain it^ pure when it is required to induce amesthesia, these 
characteristics should not be forgotten. We may add that it 
freely dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, camphor, fats, wax, 
resins, and caoutchouc. No other liquid is so perfect a solvent 
of the latter substance, wdiioh is left unaltered by it on 
evaporation. 

On the 8tb of March, 1847, M. Flourens related to the French 
Academy the results of some experiments on animals which he 
caused to inhale the vapour of pure chloroform. He found that it 
induced complete insensibility ; but believing it to be a dangerous 
agent he did not think of commending it for the prevention of hu- 
n^in pain. Chloroform was employed by Professor Simpson for 
tlie first time, to annul the pains of labour, on the 8tll of November, 
1H47. The first patient to wdiom it was given did not awaken until 
after the child was born. ‘‘ She stated her sensations to be those of 
awaking from ^ a very comfortable sleep.' It was for a long time 
a matter of difficulty to persuade her that the labour was over, 
and that the living child presented to her was her own." In like 
manner the second patient, delivered under the influence of 
cdiloroform, declared on . awaking that she had been “sleeping 
refreshingly." She “was quite unconscious that the child Avas 
horn, till she suddenly heard it squalling at its first tt>ilet in the 
next room. An hour afterwards slio felt," she said, “perfectly 
unfatigued, and not as if she had home a child at all." 

By a curious coincidence the first important surgical opera- 
tion performed under chloroform was witnessed by Professor 
Dumas, who first established its chemical composition, and who 
happened to be passing through Edinburgh at the time when 
Professor Miller and Dr. Duncan first tried its effects at the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. Three operations were performed 
on tlie same day ; these were each of a formidable character, and 


% of chlorine are substituted in order to metamorphose it into chloroform, 
while the 2 divorced atoms of bydro^n aro glad to take up with 2 other 
atoms of chlorine, forming by their union 2 equivalents of hydroohlorio aoid 
(2H Cl). It is therefore thought, 'Says Professor Miller Elements of Che- 
mistry,” vol. iii.), that chloroform ought probably to be regarded as the homo- 
logae of one of the methylio mthers (ohloride of methyl), in which two of the 
equivalents of hydrogen are displaced by chlorine, C2 H3 Cl (chloride of 

methyl) becoming C2 ^ Cl (chlorofonn). 
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were effected without the slightest evidence of suffering. To 
multiply instances, whether obstetrical or sm'gioal, would bo 
merely to repeat tlie same story of the success of the new 
agent. Its presumed superiority to tether is thus affirmed by 
Professor Simpson: ^'It is far more portable, more manageable 
and powerful, more agreeable to inbalo, is less exciting than 
tether, and gives us far greater controul and command over the 
superintendence of the ana3sthelic state.” Dr. Snow remarks 
that an impression became very prevalent that chloroform was 
safer than ffither.” At all events, whether wisely or not, chlo- 
roform was immediately used everywhere to a greater extent than 
tether had been but in the Massachusetts General Hospital a 
reaction in fai'onr of aether has taken place, the governors having 
prohibited chloroform, on account of two “accidents” from its 
use; in Naples and Lyons aether is chiefly employed; and the 
paternal government of Austria lias decreed that its subjects shall 
be rendered ^anaesthetic only by a mixture of 1 part of chloi-oform 
with 6 parts of alcohol. 

Since the discovery that aether and chloroform will induce 
insensibility to pain, many other substfinces have been found to 
possess a similar power. They all contain carbon, and the 
greater number of them contain botli cai*bon and hydrogen — 
combustible bodies. The one which next to aether and chloroform 
has been most extensively used is amylene. It consists of 10 
atoms of carbon and 10 atoms of hydrogen. Professor Miller 
desctribes it as “ a colourless and very mobile liquid, with the odoiir 
of decaying cabbage” ! Dr. Snow says it “ 1ms more odour than 
chloroform, hut much less than sulphuric tether, and the odour 
does not remain long in the patients breath. The smell of 
amylene somewhat resembles that of wood spirit” — ‘p. 370. 
Amylene is exceedingly volatile, boiling at 102® F., and is 
inflammable, burning with a brilliant white flame. Dr. Snow 
first administered it at King’s College “Hospital, in November, 
1650, and continued using it tmtil July, 1857. During that 
period 238 persons inhaled it under his superintendence. In two 
cases, the 144th and the 238th, it proved fatal. After the last of 
these two “ accidents” Dr. Snow ceased to administer it. It has 
been used by several French physicians with success, and, 
so far as #e can learn, without any injurious consequences. 
Its poweiMfel^&ndneing anmstliesia is quite equal to that of eether 
or chloroform, but its effects do not seem to oontiaue so long; 
and it is necessary therefore during protracted ojperations to 
ieihale it more frequently afresh than is the case iJvith tether or 
chloroform. Dr. Snow, thinks thafcam^ to be placed, 

between those two bodies, in respect to Hs comparative safety. 
M. Giraldes, who has given, amylene. firequetiitly to children, thus 
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sums up the resxilts of Jiis experiejico “ 1° I/amylene est 
respire plus faoilemcnt, avec plus do trancjuillito inoins d^effort 
quo lo chloroforme. 2° L’ancsthesie s'obtient tres-mpidemeut. 

Le sommeil anesth^sique est plus calme, plus naturel, sans 
stertor. 4° Les malades anesthesios reviennent vite a T^tat nor- 
mal. 0° L'inhalation ne provoque pas de nausees, do vomissements 
ou cle congestion vers la tete. Cr® I-ios malades ne souffrent pas ; 
apros runesthesie, il reprennent leur gaieto/'* Another conti- 
nental physician, M. Henrietto, who has also given amylene to 
children, speaks strongly in its favour, and concurs with M. 
Giraldes in stating that 11 ne produit iii acc^s de toux, ni 
nausees, iii vomissements/" Dr. Snow observes, I only saw 
vomiting occur in two of the 238 cases in which I administered 
amylene, although it occurred in twenty- two cases out of 100 in 
which 1 administenjd chloroform*" — p. 407. He also says 
that “ the patient has nearly always a very cheerful expression of 
countenance when he recovers from the amylene ; and the state of 
his mind, as indicated by his conversation, corresponds to liis 
look” — p. 406. It is moreover alleged that the coma, or 
unconsciousness which accompanies the anmstliesia induced by 
amylene, is much less profound than that which accompanies an 
equal degree of auflesthesia Irom chloroform. 

Without discussing at this stage of our inquiry all the various 
characteristics of aether, chloroform, and amylene, and the rela- 
tive advantages of eacli, we have no hesitation in at once expressing 
our belief that we are yet only on the threshold of investiga- 
tion into the chemistry and physiology of ansesthesia ; that of the 
numerous aethers now known, or still to be discovered, 8ne or more 
will boefound possessing the advantages without the objections 
which distinguish the vapours already used ; and that chemists, 
physiologists, and physicians, will persist in their researches until 
a perfectly satisfactory agent of anaesthesia is discovered, until its 
mode of action is completely understood, and until it is possible 
to predict with certainty, from scientific data, respecting any given 
person, whether he may be rendered anmstlietic without danger, 
and what is the anaesthetic agent best adapted to his peculiar 
constitution. We must add, however, that we have no expecta- 
tion that any agent of anaesthesia will ever be discoreted which 
may be used by ignorant, inexperienced, or incautious persons, 
without incurring the risk of fatal consequences. The very 
essence of anesthesia consists of a partial arrest of tiie vitd 
processes, and is, in fact, a stage on Ife wy from life to death ; 
and only these agents which ia^\capable of . le^ ixs along 

solemn path, and which, havxi^Mone so for certain distance, 

* Aimuaire O^n^fdl desSeieiLces M^cales ” Par A. Cavasse, 1857, p. 86. 
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will allow us to retrace our steps, are really endued with the 
power of saving ns from pain. This consideration should teach 
ns tliat these heneficent agents, like tlmt of iiro, cannot be reck- 
lessly used with impunity, and tliat only they wlio possess know- 
ledge and experience of their properties and modes of action 
ai'e justified in administering them.* 

The proposal to annul the pain of surgical operations was dis- 
countenanced by numerous eminent members of the profession, on 
the ground that pain is salutary, and that its annihilation would be 
hazardous to the patient. Mr. J 3 vansl)y Cooper, of Guy’s Hospital, 
said, “ he should, therefore, be averse to the prevention of it 
and the distinguished physiologist, ISl. Mnjendie, '‘doubted if 
there was a true advantage ‘ in su])pressing pain, by rendering 
patients insensible during an operation and argued, that ‘ it 
was a trivial matter to suffer {vest i)cu de chose de sovftHr) 
and that a discovery, the object of which was to prevent pain, 
was of a slight (mediocre) interest.^’t Many men of lesser note 
ranged themselves on the same side ; and even now many cling 
to their first* expressed convictions with reference to the inex- 
pediency of annulling the pains of labour. 

Since the anaesthetic powers of sether, chloroform, and other 
kindred substances, were discovered, their employment during all 
impoi-tant surgical operations has become so invariable and uni- 
versal in all civilized countries, that any discussion concerning 
the safety or danger, the benefits or evils, of the custom, would, we 
believe, foil to modify it in the slightest degree. The blessing once 
experienced is not likely to be relinquisLed by either patients or 
surgeons, finless the proportion of fatal cases of anrosthesia should 
so increase as to terrify them with fear of death. Wc^nre not 
apprehensive of such a result, but feel on the conti'ary some 
confidence that the proportion of such cases will diminish. 
Assured, therefore, that surgical finsesthesia will continue to be 
practised to the full extent to which it has become established, 
we shall restrict our attention throughout the remainder of this 
article to an inquiry into the safety and expediency of in- 
ducing ansestfaesia in women during childbirth. 

In noting the differences of opinion on this subject, it is in- 
structive to observe the great extent to which they are the pro- 
ducts of local influence* ’ In Boston, where ®ther was first used as 
an aneGsthetic, it was not only generally employed in all surgical 

* We arc acquainted with a lady who, when prevented from sleeping by 
headaohe, poured a quantity of chloroform on a handlccrclncf, tied the hand- 
kert^ief over her mouth, *fld 90 fell aslpep ; fortunate]!^ she awoke again. But 
au^^ladv, whom wfe shall have to mention more pa??tibulwly hereafter^ put 
hei^eu to sleep in a somewhat similar waji aad slept flie of death, 
t Simpson’s “ Memoirs,” ii. p. 
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operations, but Dr. Walter Ch aiming, one of the most eminent 
obstetrieinns, we belieye, of that city, set the example of 
arlministering it in all cases of labour," and with the happiest 
effects; while, in Philadelphia, Professor Meigs, who, in respect 
to midwifery and its collateral topics, is regained as the highest 
authority in America, objects to the use of anaesthetics in labour 
under all circumstances. In Edinburgh, where tlie aneesthetio 
powers of chloroform were discovered and applied, scarcely a 
woman is confined ” without drowning her pains in the Lethe 
of that fluid, Avith the sanction of one of the most distinguished 
obstetric professors in Europe ; Avhereas, in the third edition of 
the classical work of Dr. Ramsbotham, of London, on “ Obstetric 
Medicine and Surgery,*’ the author writes, in 1851, of the uses 
of anesthetic agents, as follows: ‘‘I unhesitatingly declare my 
conviction that the treatment is fraught with extreme danger ; 
and that it will at no very distant time, unless, perhaps, in some 
exceptional cases, he banished from the practice of the judicious 
ohst(»t.ric physician*’ — p. 154.^ This opinion is shared by 
Dr. Robert Lee, a physician distinguished alike by his physio- 
logical discoveries and by his valuable contributions to obstetric 
science. He steadily sets bis face against both mthor and chloro- 
form, and throughout his extensive metropolitan practice has to 
this day refused to administer either the one or the other. 

Wlien doctors differ it is no doubt difficult for the public to 
decide ; and the widely-differing extent to which the practice of 
anaesthesia during childj)irth is carried in different places is a 
striking instance of how greatly the public is influenced and led 
by the counsels, and, perhaps, by the prejudices, ofits^ihysiciaus. 
The question which we are about to discuss is one of direct and 
supreme interest to all women, and, as affecting them, deeply 
concerns mankind as a whole ; moreover, unlike many medical 
questions, it is one respecting which a judgment sufficiently 
accurate for practical guidance may be formed by non-profes- 
sional pei-sons ; fortunately, therefore, even if in this instance 
doctors should continue to differ, the public may decide. Strange 
to say, few subjects in the medical world have raised a more in- 
tense party spirit and more personal animosities than this of the 
expediency of inducing anmstbesia during labour. The contest 
still rages fiercely, and while these professional battles are being 
fought millions of mothers are sulfexing agonies from which, 
according to the advocates of aneesthesia, they might be surely 


* As one more proof of the dangerousness of propheqr, and as evidence that 
the opinions of Dr. Eamsbotham are slowly undergoing a'Chauge, wo may men- 
tion our inability to find in the last edition of his worit (1856), the unhesitating 
declaration which we have printed in the text. 
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and safely saved. Tliese considerations compel us to change the 
field oil which this groat question is to be decided, to appeal from 
physicians to patients, from the profession to the public. Wo 
believe that until the public judges for itself, no final judgment 
Avill be pronounced. In order to insure such a judgment we 
shall now present all tlie necessary data, including the depositions 
and arguments of both sides. Though the presentation of this 
evidence may involve the cognizance of facts not usually dis- 
cussed in a non-professional joumal, we feel assured that, in view 
of the vast amount of human happiness which is at * stake, 
no earnest reader, whether man or woman, will shrink from 
examining them. Let us add the expression of our conviction, 
that no rightly and healthily constituted mind will experience 
the slightest offence to its delicacy by au earnest study of the 
organism through which it works and of the laws which govern it. 

Professor Meigs* reasons for not u^ng any anesthetic agent 
in the practice of midwifery arc us follows : 1st, That in cases 
requiring surgical intervention the sensations of the patients are 
the best guidd for the iutn^duction of instruments. 2 ihI, That 
in eases of natural labour the pain should not be annulled because 
it is “ a most desirable, salutary, and conservative manifestation 
of life force.** 8rd, That the pain of natural labour is ‘‘ a phy- 
siological pain.’* 4th, That by escaping this physiological 
pain,*’ the mother incurs a risk of injuring her health, or of losing 
her life. 5th, That by enduring \bis pain she endangers 
neither the one nor the other. » Dr. I^imsbotham’s tangible ar- 
guments against inducing 'aiimsthesirt, when not identical witli 
those of f^rofessor Meigs, may be stated as follows. 1st, I'hat 
wh(?n a woman is in a state of anesthesia, more or less deep, the 
uterine contractions are often impaired or arrested, or, to use 
his own words, that anesthetic agents interfere with the reflex 
or automatic actions, the perfection of which is nccessarj" to the 
expulsion of the child.” 2nd, That so subtle and diffusible an 
agent as chloroform or ©ther, after permeating the wliole of the 
maternal system may penetrate the child’s, and produce its pe- 
culiar influence upon the tender organization of the new being, 
as well as on the mother’s ;’* and that, therefore, according to 
the opinions of numerous authors, it may result in “ injury to 
the child** * 3rd, That the degree of anresthesia requisite to annul 
the pain of labour cannot be induced witliout endangering the 
life of the patient.” 4th, That the action of this class of medi- 
cines is so uncertain and capricious, that the same person is very 
differently affected by them at different times ;’* that females, 
and those the most delicate " are lite^y to noiost easily and 
most dangerously affected” by them ; and that under, no circum- 
stances is the constitutiou of a woman likely to be so suscep 
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tible to their peculiar action” as during pregnancy and labour. 
5tli, That pain must be looked upon as an emntial element in 
the functions of parturition ; and if it be removed the function 
is imperfectly performed, as wanting one of its chief character- 
istics,” 6th, That aniestlietics are known to have induced puer- 
peral mania ; that paralysis has folhived their administration, 
and that puerperal convulsions are to be dreaded as likely to su- 
pervene on their use.” 7tli, That to render a woman anecsthetic by 
tether or chloroform, she must either be made “ dead dmnk/’ or, 
at least, must be reduced to that condition which the law de- 
signates as ‘ drunk and incapable,' ’* and that if the case "vfas 
put fairly and honestly hetbre them,” few “of our high-born 
dames,” of women “possessing common feeling,” or of those 
“j ('moved above the very lowest orders of society, would bo 
found to avail themselves of the immunity from suffering which 
aniesthetics hqld out at such a price, and at such a sacrifice of 
moral obligations.”* 81h, That to destroy consciousness by in- 
ducing ai’nesthesia is to annihilate “ for a time the proudest and 
choicest cliaracteristics of humanity.” 

This formidable array of argfcments and objections is fairly re- 
presentative, we believe, of the principles which liave animated 
all opponents of aiuestbesia in the practice of midwifery ; 
thoretoi'e, the evidence and reasoning adduciblo in reply to 
Professor jVIeigs and Dr. llamsbotham may be regarded us effec- 
tually exhausting this pari of our subject. The objections of 
Professor Meigs have, in/)ur opinion, been completely disposed of 
in a letter addressed to him by Professor Simplon — a^letter dis- 
tinguished alike by its broad philosophical views, sound r(3ason- 
ing, and tender sympathy with human suffering. Without con- 
fining oursedves to tlie arguments it contains we shall freely avail 
ourselves of them in the following discussion. 

Objection 1. — If, as Professor Meigs states, the sensa- 
tious^of the patient are the best guide for the application of 
instruments in cases requiring surgical intervention, it is 
not a little remarkable that, until he announced this dictum 
as an argument against anaesthetics, no trace of it is to 
be found in his “Philadelphia Practice of Midwifery,” which 
for several years has been a text- book for students ; and that 
all other authors omit the inculcation of a like precept. In 
fa(5t, if ^ the expression of 'these sensiitions were depended upon 


* Prom the last edition of Dr. llamsbotham’s work all the “high-born 

dames,’* the women “ possessing, epmmon feeling/^ and even those “removed 
above the very lowest orders of society,** have alike vanished, their places being 
occupied only by the meagre monoaxi '“her** ; and, alas ! that we must feUitj 
“ moral obligations ** have nolonger an advocate. 
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Siey would often only betray ; “ under the same amount of pain, 
scarcely any two women would give exactly the same expression 
of suffering. What one woman would loudly COnipIilin ofj 
another would declare to be nought.'* But even were there not 
this fatal objection against trusting to the sensations of the 
patient for guidance, surely a man who ventures on surgical in- 
tervention “ ought to know the anatomy of the parts implicated 
a thousandfold better*’ than the precept of trusting to the sen- 
sations of the patient pre-supposcs. What would the surgical 
\vorld think of an operator who, when passing a ligature round 
a "large artery, should place his chance of discriniinating the 
attendant nerve from the artery ‘‘ by appealing, not to his own 
anatomical knowledge, hut to tlie feelings of his patient, as he 
touched the suspected structures?” 

. Objection II. — ^If the pain of labour is a most desirable, salu- 
tary, and conservative manifostaiion of life force,*’ us stated by 
Professor Meigs ; if, according to Dr. Kamsbotbam, it is “ an 
essential element in the function of parturition,** and if, therefore, 
it is wrong to annul it, tlio same argument must inevitably con- 
demn the physician as a wrong-tloer when lessening or annihi- 
lating pain in any case. All physical pain, viewed as a physical 
conscience, must bo considered as salutary — as pointing out that 
the structures iu which it is seated are iu danger — aud we know 
that, as a general rule, its admonitions may not be neglected 
■with impunity. But shall we therefofe, while striving to remove 
the cause of suffering, refuse to alleviate the suffering itself? Is 
i;i6 narcotic pallyitiou of the agonies of cancer pennissibl-e, 
because ftiose agonies arc but the too-tvuthful declaration that 
the structures involved are being destroyed ? Is it immoral to 
lessen the tortures of toothache by creosote because they are 
nature's indication that tlio tooth in question is undergoing 
decay ? 

Objection III. — ^Both Professor Meigs and Dr. Eamsbptham 
evade these questions by seeking to establisli a distinction 
between the essential nature of the pain attendant on structural 
injuries or disease, and that of labour. They call the former 

pathological,** the latter physiological,** and then refuse to 
annul the pain of labour because it is physiological. Assaming 
the correctness of the distinction, the logical process by which 
they draw from it their precept, that physiological pain must not 
be annulled, exceeds our comprehension. But we deny the vali- 
dity of the distinction itself. Each structure is provided with 
nerves to take care of itself, and when any given structure is in- 
volved in a process, howsoever purely physiologi^l, by which its 
integrity is endangered, or its functions impaired, those nerves 
give Vrarning of the peril : pain is experieno^, varying in degree 
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from insignificant twinges to Jhroes of agony, according to the 
danger encountered. The pains of parturition are of tliis kind.* 
All those circumstances, such as imperfect health, malformation, 

and advanced age, which conduce to increase the difficulty and 
pain of ‘‘ natural labour,** do so by exposing the stnictures in- 
volved to more than ordinary danger ; therefore the nerves dis- 
tributed to each denote that danger by more than ordinary pain. 
They utterly ignore the fact that the process which is endangering 
the structures over which they preside is a “ physiologicar* one, 
and rightly, too, for the danger to the individual structures is 
no less real than if incurred from any other mechanical cause, 
and is in no respect difierent in kind. Those who maintain that 
the pain of labour is Hiii generis ought to be able to demonstrate 
the essential difference between the neuralgia caused by the 
pressure of an aneurismal tumour, and that caused by the pres- 
sure of the gravid uterus. But w’c imagine they will find it hard 
to do so ; and yet they will surely recognise the latter by the 
newly-invented epithet, as ‘‘ a physiological pain.*' Moreover, 
the groundlessness of the attempted division of pain into two 
kinds — ‘‘ pathologicar’ and “ physiological " — is still more deci- 
sively proved by the numerous instances, even in civilized 
life, in which childbirth is accomplished with little or no 
pain, and by the evidence of many trustworthy authorities that 
such is the general characteinsiic of whole tribes of the human 
race, lii view of these facts the physiologist is fairly entitled 
to affirm that normal parturition is all but painless, and that all 
pain incidental to the process in civilized life, in excess of that 
experienced by the women of savage tribes, is nbnoumal ; and 
therefore, even according to the principles of Professor Meigs 
and Dr. liarasbotham, of the ** pathological *’ and not of the 
“ physiological” kind. But without pushing the argument so 
far as to determine wdiat amount of pain is consistent with the 
purely normal process of parturition, wo feel assured that impar- 
tial judges will see in the foregoing considerations conclusive 
evidence that the essential nature and function of pain arc iden- 
tical in all structures and in all cases ; that, therefore, labour- 
pains are, with reference to the individual structures involved, as 
much pathological as any other : and that, if in any case, “ it is 
the office of a physician,*’ as Bacon says, '*not only to restore 
health, but to mitigate pain and doloui’s,** there is no valid reason 
why lie should refose to mitigate or annul the pains of labour. 

, Whatever may be, the philosopliioal or unphilosophical view of 
parturient pains, there can be no, doubt, we presume, that their 

* Wc are prepared to show that this remark is applicable to the paipsi of 

the very first, jeis weU.as to the subseqaeat stages of tlxe process. 
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indication is the same-— viz., to remove their cause as soon as pos- 
sible. Now, if the presence of tnpse pains will not hasten the 
expulsion of the foetus — the pressure of which on the maternal 
structures is producingthem — if the pressure must be endured until 
the expulsion is accomplished ; and if the suffering incidental to 
this pressure, and increasing in proportion to its amount and to 
the constitutional susceptibility of the patient, may be annihi- 
lated without arresting, or even impeding the expulsive forces 
employed, we are utterly at n loss to comprehend how, ns alhjged 
by Dr. Eamsbotham, the annihilation of such suffering is the 
annihilation of “un essential element in the function of parturi- 
tion, and how, wanting this chief characteristic,*’ the function is 
imperfectly performed. We believe all physiologists agree that 
the essential element of labour is the contractile force of the 
uterine and abdominal muscular fibres ; and the recorded expe- 
rience of many eminent obstetricians — English, Continental, and 
American — yields abundant and incontrovertible evidence that, for 
the efficient activity of that force, pain is in no degree essential, 
and that by judicious management it may be entirely annulled 
without lessening the rapidity of the parturient process. 

Objection IV. — ^We say by judicious management advisedly, 
for undoubtedly anaesthetics may be so administered as to justify 
completely the allegation of Dr. Hamshothara and others — that 
when a woman is in a state of anaesthesia, more or less deep, the 
uterine* contractions are often impaired or arrested. In order to 
appreciate this objection at its worth, it is essential to have at 
least a slight knowledge of the nervous'^system. In man, and in 
all the higher animals, the nervous system consists of two gi-eat 
divisions which differ from each other in appearance, arrangement, 
structure, and. function. One division comprehends the brain, 
spinal column, and all the nerves which branch fi^om tliese great 
centres: it is called the Corebro-spinol system. The other divi- 
sion is constituted by a series of nuclei (ganglia) of nervous 
matter, disposed on either side of the vertebral column, extending 
from the upper part of the neck to the lowest central bone of the 
trunk of "the body, the extremity of the sacrum, and connected 
together by intermediate nervous bands. 

Thus united, these ganglia form two knotted cords. The 
ganglia in each cord correspond in number to the vertebr®, ex- 
cept in the neck, where only three ganglia commonly exist. The 
superior ganglia in the neck send branches upwards into the 
head ; these communicate with nearly all the cranial nerves, and, 
by means of several small ganglia in different parts of the skull, 
seem tq^connect the upper ends of the two cords with each other. 
Throu^opt the entire course of each cord the g^glia on either 
side of the vertebral column send filaments to every corresponding 
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branch of spinal nerves, and the lower ends of the cords are 
united in a single ganglion ih front of the extremity of the 
stcrum. The two cords, linked together as they are* both at their 
upper and lower ends, thus form a sort of endless' chain. Its 
chief constituents — ^the ganglia — ^not only send branches to the 
spinal nexwes, as just stated, but also to blood-vessels and to 
the different viscera of the body. These ramifications are effected 
by means of numerous intermediate plexuses, in which filaments 
from the ccrebro-spinal system are generally interwoven, and from 
which the distributive branches ultimately diverge. This re- 
markable division of the nervous system has received several 
names. Bichat, who supp<Jsed that it alone influences the or- 
ganic processes, termed it tlie nervous system of organic life ; hut 
it is more generally known as the Sympathetic nerve. 

The functions of the Cerebro -spinal system comprise the re- 
ception of sensations and impressions, and their transmission to 
the spinal column and brain, the formation of ideas, the genera- 
tion of mental emotion, consciousness, intellection, volition, and 
the origination and direction of motion. Superadfied to these 
functions, and standing as a mediator or connecting-link between 
them and the functions of the Sympathetic system, is the distin- 
guishing function of tho topmost part of tho spinal column — the 
medulla oblongata — which presides over that partly-voluntary, and 
partly-involuntary act, respiration. 

The functions of tho Sympathetic nerve are generally believed 
to bo those ascribed to it hy the great Bichat.* It presides over 
and regulates the processes of organic life, and thus originates and 
sustains those actions which, are essential to the existence of 
the indiridual and the continuation of the species. In pro- 
portion as any organ is under the control of the Sympathetic nerve 
are its operations withdrawn from the sphere of the wijd. The 
Sympathetic nerve governs exclusively the ^eater part of the 
alimentary canal, and all those glands whose action is continuous — 
as, for example, the kidneys; it shares with the Cerebro-spinal nerves 
the control of those glands whose functions are occasional, the 
lachrymal, salivary, and mammary, for instance— a large supply 
of tears and of saliva being need^ only now and then, and milk 
being absolutely useless, except at for distant and irregular inter- 
vals ; by means of its ganglia and their branches, imbedded in 
tlie muscular substance of the heart, it is the source of its con- 
tinuous . action, and extending its twigs along the great blood- 
vessels and their countless ramifications, “ as ivy embraces the 
trunk and branches of a tree*'— to use the words of Dr. Carpenter 


* See the artide^ by. Dr. Brauwaaond,' oa the Sympathetic Nerve, in the 
« Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Plgrsiology. ^ 
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—it presides over the nutritive processes which are continii- 
pUSly goillg[ on in all parts of the body, and imparts its vital 
influence to the whole vascular system ; it causes the iris t% 
contract when the eye is exposed to too much light, and acting 
on the minute muscles of the internal ear it also exercises its 
vigilant guardianship over that delicate organ ; an^ lastly, for 
more effectually securing the continuance of the species^ the 
reproductive organs are chiefly under the dominion of the in- 
voluntary or sympathetic system. Like the heart, the womb is 
abundantly supplied with ganglionic plexuses of nerves, and their 
ramifications, chiefly from the sympathetic system and hence, 
like the heart, its action is independent of the will ; and hence 

it continues its contractions with little, if any, interruption, 
for a long time after its principal cerebro-spinal connections 
have been destroyed.*’t This fact is proved incontestably by tlie 
occurrence of labour in cases of complete paralysis of the lower 
parts of the body, and also by the post mortem power of con- 
traction, which is sometimes retained by women, “ w'hose spon- 
taneous delivery has taken place some time after all evidences of 
somatic life have ceased.'* Dr. Arthur Farre, from whose admi- 
rable article t the above passages are quoted, concurs in the 
opinion that though the womb is supplied with nerves, both from 
the cerebro- spinal and from the sympathetic systems, the former 
do but co-ordinate it into harmonious relations with the rest of 
the animal economy, while the latter ‘^serves to regulate the 
functions which the uterus itself is capable of discharging with- 
out co-operative aid.” He also observes, “ It is obvious tliat 
psychical ‘influences are neither necessary nor accessary to the 
simple act of labour. They may often be regarded as disturbing, 
but not as regulating, forces.” 

Now, it has been found by experiments, that under the action of 
«ether or chloroform the nervous centres lose their powers in regu- 
lar succession, First, the cerebral lobes lose theirs, and then con- 
seiousness, with the intellectual and emotional faculties, is 
arrested; next, the cerebellum loses its pow,er of regulating 
locomotWn; next the spinal cord becomes incapable of sen- 
sation and of originating motion, but the medulla oblongata, 
wliich presides over respiration, stiJl retains its-^fuuctions. Next, 
tlie medulla oblongata is affected ; when this occurs, breathing 
ceases, and death is near;, but even* yet the ganglionic nerves of 


* “ Memoir on the Ganglia and Nerves of the Oterus,” By Jtebert Lee, 
1819. 

+ Professor Simpson mentions authentic cases of this Sec “ Memoirs, 
ii. p. 5S3. , . ' 

J The Utems audits Appendages, in the '^Cyclopscdia of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology.” Parts xlix. and 1. 1858. 
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the sympathetic system still perform their functions, and the 
heart and intestines continue to movie for n time, often with 
rigour. Thus, when aneesthetio vapours are inhaJed, the different 
nervoub centres lose their powers in the inverse order of ^ their 
essentialness to life; the funotion of the Sym^theiic nhrve 
ceasing last of all, and the heart and womb retaining for a time, 
therefore, their contractile power during states of anesthesia so 
deep, as not only to involve the anmhilation of consciousiiess 
and sensibility, but also of respiration. 

In order to render a patient insensible to the most severe sur- 
gical operations, it is never necessary to proceed further than the 
third stage of aneesthesia ; in other words, it is only requisite to 
arrest consciousness and the sensitive power of the spinal nerves, 
the medulla oblongata, and the sympathetic ganglia being left 
unaffected. But, as is proved by the evidence of many witnesses, 
the state of ansBsthesia requisite to annul the pains of labour is 
far less deep than that which is requisite to annul the pain of 
surgical operations. Indeed, it is found that by proper manage- 
ment, a woman may be saved the pains of labour, and yet be kept 
on flic borders of consciousnesB, and often conscious, all the 
time. " It is quite possible so to regulate the dose (of chloro- 
form) as to aflect the sentient nerves only, and not the rest; 
pain may be relieved, if not removed, and the intellect remain un- 
disturbed.’ * Dr. Rigby’s experience corroborated this statement. 
The experience of Dr. Hamsbotham constrains him to affirm that 
‘^sensibility may be greatly blunted without entirely destroy- 
ing consciousness ; and thus a soothing effect may be obtained, 
while the integrity of the mind is preserved tolerably perfect. 
])r. Snow sa> s, ‘‘ There are comparatively few cases in which the 
sutiering can be prevented throughout the labour without inter- 
fering with consciousness, although there are very many cases in 
which it can be in this way prevented in the early part of the 
labour*' — ^p. 819. Considering the twofold nature of the ner- 

vous system, the ordcf in which ancesthetic agents act on its 
several parts, and the relative degrees of ancesthesia which are 
necessary to annul the pain of surgical operations and the pains 
of labour, and assuming that there exists no Jmown element 
which may modify those here recognised, only one conclusion is 
possible — viz., that when mther or chloroform is properly admD 
nistered, the pangs of parturition may be abolished^ without 
weakening the expulsive contractions of the womb, or impeding 
the accomplishment of the parturient process. 

This, conclu^on* deduced from the pli^^iologioal data which 

Huxply, f^dhlorofotm hi Ofidbitth,** p. 51. 

f ^'Obstetm Mediae and Stiigery/*p.f75, rourih Edition. 1S30«> 
CVoI. LXXI. No. 6XXXIX.]-Njtir Siwes, Yol. XV. No. I. K 
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-we bave presented, is confirtaed by tbe expraence of numeTOUS 

aathorities, "I have not in my own practice," says Dr. Chan- 

ning, "met with a single insUnoe* in which dimiimtion or a sue* 
pension of oontxaotion had oconrred, which had differed from 
thosd in which these same things have happened wiihont mther.”* 
The testimony of Murphy and of Simpson is to nearly a similar 
effeot. " In the great majority of cases," says Dr. Churchill, 
"it [chloroform] does not interfere with the labour paitfe [uterine 
contractions], except by suspending ril voUtntoury exertions, if 
the insensibility be complete.”t In a paper by M. Biot— “ De 
I’AnCsthOsio a^liqu^e d I’Art des Accouchoments it is stated 
that " L’An^sth^sie pent attenuer, snpprimer m6me les doulours 
de raccouchement, sans suspendre les contractions de la matrice, 
ni oelles des muscles abdominaux." M. Spiegelbcrger, of Bonn, 
afeo asserts that ansesthesia, to the extent of annulling smisatiun, 
arrests in no degree the uterine contractions, j; The testimony 
df Dr. Snow is equally decisive : — “ The external evidences of 
,the uterine ooutra^ons continue as before, Avlicn the patient is 
rendered WnoCnsoious hy cliloroform ; and tlie muscles of rc^i- 
ration are called freely into play, to assist the action of the 
utams in the second stage of labour. The aspect of the patient 
under these oiroumstanoes is generally that of onC who is sup- 
pressing the expression of her sufTerings ; and any relative or 
friend who comeS in, without knowing that chloroform has been 
given, begins to praise the unconscious patient for her fortitude ” 
— m 812. 

\)n the filler hand, several distinguished obstetricians have 
stated that chloroform sometimes su^ends the contraotions, Wc 
are prepared to believe that it occasionally does so when thC anaes- 
thesia induced is deeper than needful. But in such cases the 
retarding influence is immediately removed by withholding the 
ohloroform ; and in the majority of instances, where any weak- 
ening of the expulsive action oconrs, it is more than compensated 
feir by the great and generally acknowledged extent to which 
chloroform facilitates parturition throngh its extraordinary power 
of relaxing the muscles and other ports concerned in the process. 
Beviewing tdl Ahe evidence now adduced, and giving the utmost 
weight fmrly due to the statements that oUoroform sometimes 
suspends uterine coatrifetions, we are compelled to owclude that 
those statements oonstiinte no vdid objecoon to the inhal^on of 
ansBsthetic vapours in order to muiul the pains of labour. ‘ 


* “ Jltherization in Ghildlnrtii,*’ p. 43 sad 46^ . 
t *' Theory and Practice of SQdwiWi*’ & 818.” 

I " Annuaire G4n4ral de Sddsbee p. 81>9b6. lar JL Oarasse. 
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Objections V. and is itleged that the iiw^tioh of 

ftUSBSthesiftdttfitlg labour may injure the health both of'^inotfior 
and of theehil4' - The briefest and best reply we can make to these 
two objections is, the statement that, so fer as we jUan learn, not 
one auth^tic fact^ is forthcoming in support of them, although 
chloroform and aether hai^e beeu given to tens of . ilfOttsands. of 
wohien during the last eleven ‘J^rs. It is desirable howeVi^i^th^t 
our readers should know upon what these objections am founded. , 
Dr. Kamsbotham records a solitary case of a lady in which ^puer- 
peral mania ** on the exhibition of chloroform, and 

then bases on this slight foundation the terrible charge that 
chloroform has eathsed puerperal mania/ This case, which oc- 
curred in 1848, is, we believe, the only one in which it is even 
alleged that chloroform has induced that frightful malady. If it had 
any tendency to do so, we should certainly have heard of it again, 
seeing how extensively it has been used during labour since that 
time. Moreover, as puerperal mania used to occur befm*e chlo- 
roform was discovered, perhaps it is scarcely logical to conclude 
tha^ as in a single instance puerperal mania ^'supemned'" on 
the use of that agent, therefore in that instance it caused the 
disease. And, in fact, this conclusion is completely discredited 
by the extensive experience of obstetricians since 1848. It is 
now well ascertained and generally acknowledged Jhat the effects of 
inhaling clilcaroform are not only immediate but temporary ; that 
after inhalation ceases, whatever amount of ^‘may have been 
absorbed by the blodll, is quickly eliminated from the system^ 
and tiiat therefore it cannot induce a perraAnently f abnormal 
condition such as puerperal mania.* This reasoning is equally 
applicable by way of answer to Dr. Rainsbotham's statement, 
that paralysis has followed the use of chloroform. This state 
ment is also based upon the experience of a solitary case. It 
would he easy to ahow^that a thousand dreadful maladies Jmve 
followed on the use of chloroform, but it would not be easy to 
^ show any causid connexion between its use and those maladies. 

* Puerperal convulsions are also to be Sreaded, according to the» 
opponents of anfissthesia, as a result of chloroform. Dr. Rams'- 
lK)tham ^ites seveicil witnesses in proof of this opisdon. But how 
again occurs the Jiapossibility of distinguishing between the 
post hoe anti the propUr hod ; wlnle, on tfte other band, the Doctor 
liimi^f tells us that '‘bases are recorded of puerpeiral bibntulsfons 
cured by chloroform;” Professor Simpson says, Chloroform 

r... - - ; 

* Dr. a ism "tried tlw 

be aeons iit Dr. Bamabb^i&i. 

“ «f oQ intow dtedieines BATCotiei «re »p. 
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seems generally capable of red1l<img and keeping in abeyatioe one of 
thomostTommon and most fatal complications m difflcalt labour — 
namely, puerperal convabiuDs/’* Dr. Ulianp^jg rccoids teo 
cases in wliich (ether was used. Six regov^rea* be 

obser\ os, ‘‘ is very striking success."t Dr. Ohurchitf presents 
the c\id(*nco of numerous authorities and of his own experience 
to the same effect, and says, Certainly, so far as tve Can jnd^o 
of the cases [of convulbions] on record, it [chloroform] appeal's 
a most valuable and successful remedy Dr. Snow's inquiries 
led him to the same conclusion — p. 337-8. Bespeet}bg the 
dreaded effects of uinesthetic vapours on the child while yet 
unborn, we repost that no case has been adduced to illustrate 
tlmjn* It was alleged that, while the mother inhales chloroform, 
the pulsations of the child’s heart are a(‘celeratod to such a de- 
gree as to become too rapid to be counted, and ns a result efiUsions, 
convulsions, idiocy, itc., were anticipated. In the words of 
Professor Simpson, the above premises are as gratuitous as the 
conclusions. ’ ^ Professor Siebold found tlie action of the child’s 
heart “ quite Unaltered, n(^t the slightest change in its frequency 
and regularity being detected.”§ But though the well-being ot 
the child is upt endangered by the maternal ana?sthe8ia, a verj 
striking case is iccorded by Dr. yimpson, and another by Dr. 
Snow in which violent infantile convukious were completely and 
permanently arrested, and, wo are fairly entitled to •presume, life 
saved by the inhalation of chlorofonn. It seems to us that the 
two objections to cbloroform which wa hJve last examined arc 
entirely without foundation, and that neither (ether nor chloroform, 
if properly used, is capable of injuring the health of eitbci 
mother or child. On the contrary, as Professor Simpson states, 
and as stated by many other practitioners, “chloroform, by 
saving the constitution of the patient from the pain attendant on 
tlie processof human parturition,saves lierstjrength and constitution, 
expedites her convalescence, and renders her prqportionahly les‘' 
liaole to the various affections which occur in tlie puerperal state.’^H ^ 
Objection VII. — The argument of Drs. Bamsbotham and Meigs, 
that to induce antiesthesia move or less deep is to render the 
patient “ dead drunk,” or at least “ drunk and incapable,” Dr. 
Murphy answers by assorting “ that the ansestbesia of chloroform 
has not the least resemblance to drunkenness ; thoy'irave not a 
symiHom in common/’ We cannot confirm this unconditionfll 


Vol. ii. p. 78?. 

+ “ in Chfidbirui.*' p. 808^ 

J “ Medical Gazette/^ ilth ^unis, IW. (JaoW* Djr Yd, ii, 
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assovtion, aud shall have occasipji hereafter to show to \vhat 
extent the physiological action of msesilietic vapours iSridentical 
with and difierept from that of alcohol ; meanwhile, for argiimcmt^s 
sake, wet«iure prepared to assuuio that the action of those vapours is 
like to thMof aleohol. Hut what if it is? Opium and Indian 
hQm|) are celebrated for their intoxioatiiig qualities, aud are ex- 
tqifWfiiVely used on account of those qualities, and yet physicians 
prescribe them, and “high-born dames” take them without the 
least compunction. If anesthesia be ddsirablc as an antidote to 
suffering, and if it is most easily induced by means of agents 
which act in a manner like, in some respects, to the action of 
alcohol, it is mere childishness to allege that, hecau'^c tilcohol 
(which is akin to uiiKvSihetic vapours) is misused by fools to cause 
drunkenness, it is degrading and immoral to use «ther or chloro- 
form to induce anceslhesia. Tlie argument, if argument it can 
ho called, proves too much. If when fairly stated to our “ high- 
born dames,** or to women of any rank, it ought at once, to con- 
strain tliem to “banish aiwobthetic vapoui‘s from the lying-in 
room,*' by what logical plea could they be saved from banishment 
altd^ethcr? If because mther and chlo’ofonn are alleged to 
induce intoxication like to that of alcohol, women possessing 
common folding and removed above the lowest orders of society, 
ought to shrink from availing “ themselves of the immunity of 
suflering which anaestlietics hold out at such a price, at such a 
sacrifice of moral obligation,** by what disponsalion cun they 
escape from this same moral obligation, in order to ovoid the 
pain of those surgical Operations which fall to the lot of their 
sex ? Moreover, as according to the homely provertt “ Wlmt is 
sauce to the goose is sauce to the gander/’ we probume the moral 
obligation just indicated ib binding on men as well as on v onion. 
If so, then, the moral code of l)rs. Bamsbotliam and Meigs and 
of their co-opponents to niiGBsthesia forbids the induction of 
insensibility to all pei*suns in all circumstances. Are they* pre- 
pared to be lo^at to the o^ttcnl of this sweeping exclusion ? If 
not, we hold tlieir argument to bo utterly wortliless. In a work 
hearing the notable title, “ The Human Body and its Connexions 
with Man,*’ we retUember to have seen an array of reasons why 
“ women are sometimes called angels;*' perliaps T>rs. Eiinisbotham 
and Meigs^ regard them as such, aud/helieve that the ethical 
principles which animate thorn (or, alas ! that we must say, 
whicli ought to do so) are of an order too exalted to he applicable to 
men, whose obtuser moral perceptions allow them to indulge in the 
(Ininkeuiitess pf ouessthesia without tesiftg* their self-respect. Wo 
shall nPfc vfiotep h) dispute the correctl^a of this very interest- 
ing ^vie# dl relative ohligati(ms^^f the two sexes ; but we fear 
thstthe ^^lUigels ** will disclaim the transcendeutal morality 
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cnbed to them, and will degrade themsolves to the level oS men, 
if, by 9 f^ dojug, th^ may eSMpe the agonies vbich it calls npou 
them to endnre. The only other shadow of a reason we oan 

tbiok ot lor urging women Toluntarilj to <mmplx with ^ roqui- 

sitious of a moral code which men are not eapaeted to observe, 
and which only the direst necessity ootild force them to suhnut 
to, is contaiaed in the novel doctrine already desoiihed, oonsatik* 
ing the twofold nature of pain. We have demosstotted how 
wholly nnpb^sophical and baseless that doctrine is ; therefore, 
if the argument that women cannot avail themselves of ansesldietics 
daring labour without a sacrifice of moral obligation, be good for 
anything, itlr supporters must accept one or other of the two fol* 
Ibtring concisions: either the moral law forbids the use of 
amn^eties'ftltQgether as well by men as by women, or there 
are two moral laws on the same subject — one IbrWaen and anotlier 
for women— each differing so essentially from the other as to 
prescribe two precisely opposite courses of conduct. 

Objection VIII. — If it be sinful to annul consciousness, “ the 
prou^t and choicest eharacteristio of humanity,” physicians 
have a great deal to answer for : every time they give narcotics 
they i^ect the consciousness, and, in a large proportion of oases, 
they are guilty of suspending it altogether. Hoi)[ often are 
opiu^ morphia, oonium, Ityoscyamus, and even Indian hemp 
administoreu in order to alleviate pain, oud to drown it in sleep ? 
Nay, the most earnest opponents of mther and chloroform we 
have met with, make fi’eo use of these very drugs t'twf' the very 
purpose of preventing pain, of aunalUng consoioasnese, of in*- 
duoing sleep ! But tliey who argue against the use of ana'sthetic 
vapours because they destroy oonsciousness, are not only oonftltcd 
out of their own practice, they arc confuted by Naiuro bcrself, 
who has ordained that we shall be deprived of consciousness each 
night, aud who, when the agonies of childbirth become to intense 
ae to* be BO longer tollable, sometimeB induces that complete 
state of both unconsciousness and anesthesia called ^puerperal 
oouvttlbioos.* 

Objection IX.— We shall not attempt to lessen the force of the 
religious objections to anesthesia during childbirtli by any grave 
arguments, with those who prefer the per^nity of suffering 
(when not b'orne by tbetBselve^ to any acknowledgment of falli- 
bility in their theologic^ creed. With reforence to this auUect 
WB shell perform only the ftmotion of the biet^oB. Tlfoae ]p)y- 
aHOfuis and priests who, in order to vindieate tha oenriitaBay and 
BBOhangeableness of thw Ood whom tbey’^VMidl^ foei called 
upon to condemn the myriads of wom^ri now those of 

^ ^ I, I 

♦ See ** Murphy’3 in Sit 
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tho countless generations who will $ttCo^d them, to endure in the 
aggregate a sum of agonies beyond the'j^wer of the b^man Mnd to 
j50»eeive of, are guided by k wisdom which not of this worW," 
and wliicb therefore wo shall neither venture to discuss, nor, at 

tho risk of being charged with impiety, attempt to understand. 
We may remark, however, in passing, that to our uninitiated ai^ 
sobfniimiy minds, there is something inexpressibly ludioroua in 
tlie consciousness of self-importance which inflates iusigniftoa^ 
human creatures with the belief, that without their ea^ec^ve aid 
the ordinations of the Great Spirit will not be fbifilled. 

** Along with many of my professional brethren in Scotland, 
and perhaps elsewhere/* says JWofessor Simpson, ** I have, during 
the last few months (1847) often heard patients and otheia 
strongly object to the superindiiction of an®sthesia in labour, on 
the assumed gr<^d that an immunity from pain during parturi- 
tion is contrary to religion and the express commands of Scrip- 
ture.” Not a few medical men refused to relieve the agonies of 
their patients, believing that to do so would be “ unscriptoral and 
irreligious.** Teachers in medical schools denounced ex eat^edrA 
the impious conduct of Professor Simpson as an attempt to 
contravene the arrangements and decrees of Providence, nenee 
reprohonsiblo and heretical in its character, and anxiously to be 
avoided and eschewed by all properly principled students and 
practitioners.** The professor was also ‘‘favoured,’* he tells us, 
‘‘^with various earnest private communications to tlie same effect.’* 
Women who were anticipating their time of “ travail,’* consulted 
their clergymen as to whether they might let the cup of bittemeos 
pass from them, or whetlier tliey must drink it to the ttregs. Ac- 
oording to the sense of their advisers were the answers given to 
them. Some suflSciently hardened to dare to sin, and sufficiently 
tender to repent, first inhaled the tempting vapour, and obtained 
exmnption from suffering ; but afterwards, tortured wifli remorse, 
besought their spiritual fatiiers for absolution.* A section of tho 
clergy was of course not wanting to vindicate toe well-eained 
reputation of all priesthoods as the most powerful obstructives 
to human progress. One of their body declared chloroform to bo 


0 That fw erf eternal puniahmeat operated in England as wellaa m 8oot- 
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“ a decoy of Satan, apparently offering itself to bless woman, but 
that m the end it will bttfilen society; and rob God of the deep 
earnest cries which arise in the time of trouble for help.” But to 
ihe honour of ihe priesthood we must add that, “ some of the best 
theologians and most esteemed clergymen of all chnxohes, Bres- 
byterion, Independent, Episcopalian, &xs.“ assured Professor 
Simpson of their t^proval of bis views and proceedings ; and,ri^at 
when Br. Chalmers was consulted as to how the elerioal oppo- 
nents Di ansesthesia in childbirth should be dealt with in an 
article^ on iBtherization about to be written for the North BrUisk 
Review, he advised' that such “small theologians" should not be 
heeded. 'JChe opposition, however, of these “ small theologians,” 
clerical apd medical, was so formidable as to constrain Pro- 
foMM Simpson to consume twenty-four octavo pages of good 
paper and print, in attempting to silence them, ^is biblical learn- 
ing is quite astoaishing ; he quotes Hebrew like a Bahbi, and 
labours to show that etzehh, sorrow, does not really mean physi- 
cal and bodily pom, but toil, labour ; that therefore the words. 
“ In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children,” have hitherto been 
misinterpreted, and that the true meaning of the original would 
"been be rendered by the words, “In labour thou shalt bring fortli 
cMldren"! 

Though wholly ignorant of Hebrew, we confess to some dis- 
trust of this ingenious version.* It is an universally acknow- 
ledged truth that in every part of the world, and as for back into 
{he past as any records tell of, women Jiave brought forth children 
tf» torrow.f We are confirmed in this opinion by the eminent 
Hebrew scholar Professor Noyes, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who says, “I cannot agree with Professor Simpson that the 
Hebrew terms * itzteabhon,' ‘eieebh,’ in Gen. iii. 16, refer 
merely or chiefly to the muscular exertion with which the cliild 
is expelled, without regard to the pain and trouble which 
attend it.” To those whose biblical studies compel them 
to disolmm belief in the verbal inspiration of the Penta- 
teuoh, it seems more than probable that the author (or 


* In a new translation of the Book of Genesis, by a Jew, Dr, KaUsoh, who 
is dUUnguished alike by his scientific and philologictd knowledge, the passage 
in question is rendered thus “ Tq the woman He said, I will indeed multi^y 
thypoMand thy conception ; mpaix shalt thou bring forth ohildren.” And 
in a note to this passage the Doctor, speaking of JBre^ says—" She abo (niffen 
a threefold curse : oumUtittg pain in ktr Ac. v • ' 

t “Alth^h chMbirth is in the Hast ooiuideHihlf ossior thaa in more 
ammeni climes, it is frequraitly most painfhl, and not sridran fttri ; so that a 
h^-reading on of despair and anguish is, in BiUicel huunwe, compared 
with the oiy of a woman in traVul ."— and Ontim Comientarv 
on, tie Old T«$(ament, mth » New Tramiation, 'Sj M. M. Kalisch, Phu. 
Doc., M.A. Genesis. 1858. 
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authors) of the Book of Geneais>^as profoundly impressed 
with the mystery of suffering, espeoi^y manifest in ^?hil4birth, 
and that henoe, in order to account for it, the touehit% and 
l)6auti&il myth of El?e s temptation and fall. We oaninot bilt 
regret, therefore, ;that Professor Simpson shoujcl have attempted 
to divest this poetical narrative of one of its most essential ole- 

in'wder that his ever-memorable applioatioti. of ana- 
thema to midwifery might find favour iu the eyes ■ of inoderh 
bibliolaters. We cordially concur iu the opinion <ff 
Noyes, ‘‘ tliat the cause of science .and benevolence in wMeh,” as 
he says. Professor Simpson, and Dr. Cha:9niDg, to whom he 
^writes> “ are engaged, is not likely to be relieved by mere Hebrew 
philology from the opposition which is made to it. More gene* 
ral considerations must be roUed on/’^ A large proportion of 
discoveries pregHant with blessings to mankind, have had, and 
we fear still will have, to run the gauntlet of priestly persecution 
and popular fisnatiiism. Happily truth can wait&r her day of 
triumph. Professor Simpson himself gives some curious iustanees 
of theological opposition to innovation, which jare now ..esta- 
blished practices. Dr. Rowley, condemning vaccination, 'said, . 
“ smoll-pox is Heaven-ordained,’* but spoke of cow-pox as n 
daring and profane violation of our holy religion.” The pro: 
jects of these vaccinators seem to bid defiance to Heaven itself, 
even to the will of God,” Winnowing machines were opposed 
by some of the more rigid sects of Dissenters on the ground that^ 
** winds were raised by God alone, and it was irreligious in man 
to attempt to raise wind by elforts of his own.” One Scotch 
oleargyman at least actually excluded from the Communion 
tabb of the Lord s Supper those members of his flock who 
thus irreverently used the * devil’s wind.' ’’ 

Useless, and worse than useless, as wc think the practice of 
appealing to the Hebrew ScripturesTor approval of scientific dis- 
coveries and their applications, wet cannot resist the temptation 
to close this section of our article by the followin^very ingenious 
observations : — 

“Those who urge, on a kind of religious ground, that an artificial or 
onsesthetic ^tato of uneonscioasness should not be induced merely to 
save frail humanity from the miseries and tortures of bodily pain, 
forget that we have the ^eatest of all examples set before us for fol- 
lowing out l^is'yeiy piinmple of praotico. I allude to that most sin-^ 
gulifr de^ption of the:brelitnina]^s and detail of the firai, sulcal 
op^tio^^v^ performed oh man, wbbh is contained in Genem ii. 21: 

Loidi a deep, sleep to ifell upon Adam; and he 

slept ^.aii^ bLe . took of his ribs^ and ^closed up the flesh instead 

■ .H fe l i Ii vwr V ... » I I — I, r .iji — 
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thereof.’ In this remarinUo wcao ibe «lu^ proeeas of a eumccl 
operation is briefly detailed, v i^t the pMwage is principally strinng, 
as aflbrding evidence 8f the Oreator hbns^ nsiag meuis to save pow 
human nature firom the unneceesary mduraaee of phyifloal psin.”* 

Objection X.-~Tbe £»ial power of aDtesibeiic vapoute as illue* 
tratcd by the numerous and weH’autheniioated eases of death 
horn their inhalation, is of coarse the most formidable objeolion 
of aU against tbeir use. The appalling reality ol this objedCion 
is cotttessed alike by the advocates and opponents of ansestitesia, 
and is ihlt too deeply by tbe public at large to need any emphaas 
firom ns. We havei, reason to hope that by obtaining more accurate 
knowledge- i^han wo now possess ol tbe physiological action of 
ansRSth^o vapours, we shall be able to learn why in one case 
thejr have- killed, and why in others they hare not j and, there- 
foreyJ^w fidial consefioences may be avoided. But until we can 
do this, a dark cloud will hang over the whole subject of anaes- 
thesia, and elfery thoughtful patient who is constrained to submit 
to the surgeon’s knife, will have to choose between the toiiure 
whioh it inflicts, and a descent into “ tiio valley of tbe shadow of 
dealh,” with the pos^ilU^ that he may be unable to retoru.f 
We have stated the alternative in the most temfying shape which 
it oau assame, because, considming only tl)o number of deaths 
which have occurred, regardless of tbe circumstances attending 
them, it may be fairly alleged that whenever a person inhales 
chloroform or any kindred vapour, until total anessthesia is in- 
dueed, bo at least encounters a risk of death. Bet, viewing 
subject in tbe light of experience only, let us see what th«d 
ri^ amounts to. 

It is, we believe, impossible to obtain accurate statistical in- 
formation of the avenge numlwr of surgical operations performed 
each year in tbe United Kingdom. As yet no attempt has been 
made, so &r as wa know, to supply this great desideratum. At 
tbe jnesent time, therefore, we can only offer u cotyecture. There 
are inlidndonllfteen hospitals where surgical operations are being 
frequently performed. Some of these are small ; wo will, therefore, 
eonfine our attention to the ten largest metropolitan hospitals, St. 
Bar^lomew'a is immensely large ; at the lesser Hospitdi of Uni- 
venuty College 4440, and at Charing Cross Hospital 1600 opeta* 
iicmahaTab^ performed under chloroform during the last tmi 
years. St. George's, though larger than Univermfy College, 
m probably of me^otp size, and may therefore he feiliglakeft as 

L . . • 8impioii*s‘‘Meiaoijt»,“ii.p,691. , 

t We aOten forget that fee auasthetio power w meHsmtsm olh» mtlier 
imoiuotb^jun while fee feaneea of death mio aam^i t ic remain what 

they now,tee)r euTgeous are not likely to eooseat to um' menaodsm, wliieh 
feerefere is vurtnally esduded from coneidMatioo. 
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repre&onting the average number of which are performed 

in each of the other nine. In this Jf^j^pital 3000 (^©rations are 
said to have been performed within the period just mentioned. If 
we multiply ^his number by ten/ which is the ntiinber of the 
principal hospitals in London, it appears that at leai^ 80,000 
operations liave been p(*i*formed in the metropolis daring the ten 
yeamr in which chloroform has been used. We are aware that 
according to the statistical statements respecting the surgical 
operations performed in London, which have been publish^ in 
the Medical Times and Gazette ” during the last four years, and 
which wo have carefully examined, not more than 10,000 opera- 
tions have been performed in London during the last ten years. But 
those statements comprise only the principal operations,” and 
must exclude, as indeed wo know they do, and, as is proved by the 
(lata obtained from St. George's, University College, and Charing 
Cross, an immense number of cases in which chloroform is given. 
Now if, without considering the upper classes, who do not resort 
to hospitals, wo regard the hospitals of London as affording surgical 
iiid to all who require it out of n population of, say .8,000,000; if 
wo impose that the rest of the population of the United Kingdom, 
and the population of France, Germany, and the United States 
demand surgical aid in the samo numerical proportion as the 
people in and around London seem to do ; and if we estimate 
the total population of these countries at 120,000,000, we arrive 
at the conclusion that daring the last ten years tlie number of 
surgical operations which have been performed in the United 
Kingdom, the United Sfates, France, and Germany, collectively 
is 1,200,000. Wo have confined ourselves to thes3 countries 
because it is from them mainly, tliough not exclusively, that 
the reports of deaths from anmetbetic agents have been col- 
lected. Among the deaths ascribed to chloroform there are 
seven, the cause of which is unoertain; assuming four ol 
these to he due to chloroform, the following is a statement of 
all the deaths which we have been able to leom of as having 
occurred either in Europe or America from the inhalation of 
ansssthetio vapours i—Deaths from chloroform, 68 ; from eetber, 
2 ; from mixtiwe of chloroform and rether, I ; from mixture of 
chloroform and alcohol, I ; from amylene, 2 ; total, 74. 

The practice of rendering patients insensible, before submitting 
them to operations, was so rapidly and generally adopted, after 
the po^^^ity of it became known, that we are jnstifled in 
assuming '^tifat, during the ten years that antesthetic vapours 
have been used to annul the pain of surgical operations, all or 
^hearly all have been performed under their influence. If so, and 
if the induction of emmsthesla has caused 74 deatlis, then I case 
in 16,216 has proved fatal, 
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Of course, considering the slight data from which this con- 
clusion is deduced, it can tmlj be accepted as a reasonable con- 
jecture. In estimating the number of surgipal operations, we 
have excluded all those which ^re performed in private practice ; 
all dental operations (although several deaths '£rom ohloroform 
have occurred during dental operations) ; and all the coses, which 
have been very numerous, of operative midwifery, although two 
of the deaths included m the above statement have happened to 
women during childbirth. It seems to us, therefore, that the 
conjectural number we have stated is below the truth j and that 
when wc affirm that the chance of death from the induction of 
uneesthesia by chloroform occurs once only in every 1G,21G 
times, we are presenting a moie unfavourable view of the actual 
practice of (msesihosia than would be obtained by means of 
careful statistical inquiry. 

Suppose a formal statement were made to every person about 
to undergo a surgical operation, that if he chooses to be ren- 
dered insensible during the process, there are 16,000 chances in 
favour of his, safety, and that there is one against it, how many 
would elect to preserve their cousoiousness and bear the neces- 
sary torture, rather than run the amount of risk we have indi- 
cated as the condition of becoming wholly oblivious of suffering ? 
Indeed, we incline to think that wore the induction of antrsthesia 
in labour accompanied by a risk fully equal to this, a largo 
number of women whose sufferings ore, from various causes, 
more than ordinarily severe, would resolve to incur that risk. 
But, in fact, unlike surgical patients, they are not called upon 
to ehooso«between any such painful alternatives. As we have 
alroady shown, degr^ of anaesthesia necessary to prevent the 
sufferings of childbirth is so much less deep than that which is 
n^essary to prevent the agonies of surgical operations, as to 
exclude the risk of fatal consequences altogether. When sether 
and chloroform were first employed in the practice of midwifery, 
they were administered with undue confidence in their safety, 
and .to such ap extent os to induce needlessly deep states of 
^fissthesia ; they have been given to tens of thousands of women 
by medical men who in many instances were but slightly ac- 
quainted with the properties of tlie agents they were using, and 
were altogether inexperienced in their administration ; and yet 
not one woman has died in childbirth from the eSeots of either 
chloroform or ®ther when admimstored by professioilAl^n. 

Two women have lost tlieir lives from jnbtiing wBoroform, 
topt in neither case was a medical man preseht* ThS flfet case , 
occurred in England^ in 1865, and is by 

is ^ • 4 il 

patient liad inhaled ehlor^onti ,in 4|awna in a previont 
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kb^pur; but.her ihedical man, ohthelitek p^asioii/who w her parti- 
cular friend, forbade that «^ent,and said%.8he was determined to liave 
it be would not attend lier. She procured eblorbibm unhnOwm to him, 
and a tiutnber of scents to put ou her handkerchief alid hide the' odour 
o^it frombim. He went to bed in the house, and was. not called up 
till his patient had been dead about an hour. The monthly nurse^ 
who bad procured the chloroform for the patient, said that she .snored 
very^hmdly for an hour after she fell asleep. About five .^achlms of 
chloro^rm were used from the bottle, and the handkerchief from which 
it was inhaled remained close to the patient*s face till she died. The 
death seemed to have taken place very sjowly, and the monthly nurse 
was extremely stupid to allow the patient to die. It may be re- 
marked, that the accident would not have taken place exei^ for tlie 
medical man’s extreme aversion to the use of chloroform.” (p. 328.) 

Tho other fatal case occurred at Wemyss Bay, near Largs, in 
Ayrshire, on the 20th of September, 1858. Her usual medical 
attendant, Dr. Campbell, of Largs, who gave an account of the 
case to Dr. Lee, says 

“ Mrs. B. was a tall, thin person, who always during the married life 
was ill delicate health. . . . She suffered from indigestion, and was 
unable to take any considerable amount of exercise ; nor could she 
nurse any of her children. In July last she had a feverish attack, and 
a decided threatening of premature labour, . . . and from that time 
her pulse was unnaturally full and frequent.” 

♦ 

During her first confinement, in 1850, manual interference 
being necessary, Dr. Campbell, caused her to inhale chloroform. 

Since that period she lias been six times pregnant, and she had 
chloroform at esich of her confinements ; at least I am toW so, for at 
two of these labours I did not arrive in time to witness delivery. It 
is not my practice to give chloroform in natural, easy labours ; , . but 
Mrs. — ~ liaving experienced the comfort of eipemption ^from pain, 
and no unpleasant result from the use of it, insisted on having chloiN)- 
form, and her husband would give it» . . . On the occasion of her last 
and fatal labour, 1 understood I was to be called as^usual j but, for 
*8ome reason not very satisfactorily explained, I was not sent for. . . 

On the morning of the 20th (of S^tember) I had occasion to go to 
Wemy ss Bay to visit a patient, ana I landed at the pier at ten minutCa 
past eight, a.m. I Was met by a servant of Mrs. — who told me 
that she was alarmingly ill, and begged me to go to her without delay. 
I went directly, and you may guess my horror when 1 found her 
stretched ItMees on the bedi She had bo^ dead about ten minutes. I 
spent hiM ^ boor in fruitless attempts at reanimation, . . About 
twenty id%ttes to eight a.m;. e^pwsive pains came on, when she 
called £qf efooroform ; on giving it probably for the fourth time, 
ihrew violently baol^ gnve a gasp or two, a alight gurgle was 
in ner tlu^at, and Mpiraiaon and the pulse instantly ceased. . . 
Thh quantity eff chloroform ^veu in all probably did not exceed two 
drachms. The bo^in item whhm it was talma could not have held 
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move than an additional and it nm not ftdl when I^r. — — 

(the husband of the |>atieiil)^ began ixy administer it. I applied for a 
fost-mortem examination, but it, Was dedined. . eblorofonn was 
given on a common mudin handkerchief*’’*' 

We have given the foregoing ciroiittistatittal ctetaite of these 
two deplorable oases, in order that our readers may Imve the 
amplest poi^ible means of assi^ing to them their duo weight 
before they d.eoide upon their vermot. In the first case, the patient 
was allowed to sleep bei'self to death, atthongh by her snoring 
she gave a signal of danger during a whole honr— her medical man 
being fast asleep in another room meanwhile. In the second case, 
all dh^onmstanees seemed to have conspired to cause death : 
the patient's health had been bad for y^rs ; during the two 
months previous to her confinement “ her pulse was always un- 
naturally full and frequent her husband, having given chloroform 
to her in former confinements, felt, in all probability, that over- 
confidence which arises from empirical success, and neither fearing 
nor knowing the danger which attends the unskilful ndniinislration 
of chloroform, he was not likely to provide against it; ‘’the 
chloroform was given on a comfoon muslin handkerchief,*'— a 
method the most inconvenient of all for regulating the amount of 
^the vapour inhaled, and for securing its due admixture with air, 
and therefore the most dangerous of all in the hands of a non- 
professional man ; and lastly, no medical man was present, dther 
to superintend the iidministratiou, or to adopt prompt measures to 
avert danger if it should appear. 

Objectors to ansestliesia during labour may and do remark that 
although fhese are the only two authenticated cases of death from 
chloroform in childbirth, there are, in all probability, many others 
which are never published, or which are carefully liidden from the 
public eycf We have made diligent incpiiry concerning alleged cases 
of this kind, and are compelled to disor^it altogether the asser- 
tion of their occurrence. Indeed, seemingly by a beneficent ordi- 
nation of Providence, certdn gifted men, among wdiom, os the most 
distinguisbedi we may name Professor Meigs, Dr. Kamsbotham, 
and Dr. ilobert'Leo, are kept Over on the watch for the discovery . 
of such cases j and seeing that the vindication -of tbeiv: own 
views is made d^hdent m the bucccss with which they explore 
every part of Europe and Atnerioa, and collect every fact which 
can be made sitbServientio the conoemnation of obfJbCtric an^^ 
thesia, we may rest «ssuted that their ea^ is by 

coroners and other like functionaries, will not fiul to/lKect each 
fate! insteftce of death fro^n chlorofom. whengvm^ii l^ 

^ justified, we Mievc^^in tto Che tw^ 
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deaths during childbirth which are known to have been caused 
by chlorofonny are the only two which have occurred. 

But while ehloroforin is responsible for only two deaths^ it has, 
in all probability, saved several lives. Pueiperal conviilsirm^” 
says Professor Simpson, constitute one of the most common 
and fatal cqiaplioations of difficult labour/' According to statis- 
tical tebles compiled from the observations of a large number of 
practitioners, by Dr. Ohuroliill, it appears that 273 oases of con- 
vulsions occurred in 190,313 cases of labour, or 1 in about G98f, 
and that of those jittacked 2 out of every 9 die. This rate of 
moitaliiy is much less than that which many have experienced, 
'' Jacob states that in his time scarcely any survived, ^r. Parr, 
in his Medical Dictionary, that six or seven out of ten die. Dr. 
Hunter, that the greater proportion wore lost.*** Out of 105 
cases which have occurred to Dr. Kamsbotham, 21 were fatal. 
Now, Dr. Simpson, as already slated, says, Chloroform seems 
generally capable of reducing and keeping in abeyance” this 
frightful malady. We have also shown that Dr. Channing, Dr. 
Churchill, and several other practitioners, give like evidence ; and 
we mtiy add the testimony of Dr. Murphy, that chlorofom not 
only arrests convulrions, but that, by annulling the paroxysms of 
anguish, it prevents thdr occurrence. t How many lives chlo- 
roform may thus have saved it is impossible to tell ; but that its 
beneficent iuliiience has been exerted in this way there can be no 
doubt. 

There seems also to bo strong evidence that it often averts death 
by preventing the constitutional shock which intense pain is apt to 
inflict, and which is not unfrequently fatal. Pain,* says Mr, 
Travers, when amounting to a certain degree of intensity anddura- 
tiou, is of itself destructive.*’ This opinion, frequently emphasized 
by him, is insisted on by many other professional authorities4 
From data supplied by Dr. Collins, in his Beport of the Dublin 
Lying-in Hospital, Professor Simpson has calculated that of the 
women whose sufferings wore terminated within two hours, 1 in 
320 died ; of those whose labours lasted from ^o to six hours, 1 
in 145 died ; of those whose labours lasted from s6ven to twelve 
hours, 1 in 80 died ; of those whose labours lasted lipom twelve to 
thirty’-six hours, i in 23 died ; and of those whose sufferings were 
prolonged beyond tbii’ty-six hours^ I in every 6 died. A new 
B^rt of the same Hospital has just^een published It extends 
over seveijj jears, ending with 1857, and comprises m oxper'mm 
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of 13,748 deliveries. Apcordiug to thieBeport, the rates of 
taortality are as follo>rt the womep delivered Mrithin six 
hours Irom the beginning of labour, 1 in 1 79 died; of those 
whose labours lasted from seven to twelve hours, i m Ui died, 
of those whose labours lasted from thirteen to twenty* four hours, 

1 m 124 died ; while of all those whose labours weit prolonged 
beyond twenty-four houi^s, but with which there was no intetfej^anoe, 

2 out of 11 died. The evidence condensed by a writer in the 
Medical Times and Gazette** from the extensive tables contained 

in the second of these two Reports, differs somewhat in form, and 
still more so in substance, from that of the firet ; but that the in- 
crease iif the rate of mortality is in proportion to the duration 
of suffering, is established with equal conclusivencss by both,'^ 
We freely admit that the existence of a relation between the rate 
of mortality and the length of suffering is no demonstration that 
that relation is a causal one ; and wo know that several causes may 
contribute to establish it. Of these, however, we believe that con- 
tinuous pain is the chief. If this be so, chloroform doubtless often 
saves life by mei’ely annihilating pain. But the most striking facts 
illustrative of the fatal effects of pain m*e obtained by observing the 
per-centage of deatlis which follow surgical operations without and 
with the use of chloroform. Before chloroform was employed, the 
mortality from amputations of the thigh, leg, and arm in* British 
Hospitals, averaged 20 per cent. ; whereas out of 302 cases collected 
by Professor Simpson, m which anessthesia was induced, only 7 1 
died, or 23 per cent. Again : in cases of amputation of the thigh 
(one of the most fatal operations eommonly performed), '.the 
average Mortality in the same hospitals was 38 per cent. ; hut out 
of 145 cases collected by Professor Simpson, in which amesthesia 
was induced, only 37 died, ox 2»1 per cent. Dr. James Arnott, 
who advocates the induction of aui^sthesla by freezing the part 
to be operated on, has striven to demonstrate the injurious effects 
of chloroform by the publication of a statistical table seemingly 
invalidating the evidence presented by Professor Bimpson. He 
has also endeavoured to prove that chloroform so depresses the 
vital powers of patients as to prevent many from recovering, who 
Wbuld otherwise do so, from the effects of surgical operations. 
We have read the whole discussion which the statement Of his< 
views has elicited, and ore satisfied that experience does not eub* 
stantiate them. I)r. Fenwick, in a series of papers on the results 
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usually given in ordinary labours ; but it was emn^ed 
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of operatiions in the !!^ei$roM^lnd^^ai 7 ; pjfoves con- 

olttsi^ly Ihat the mdiecriminaie way m which Br. A^ett’s tables 
are <^iiQ^ed renders them valueless as illuetrativo of tjlie offocj^^f 
ohlo^eform on mniHtaUty of patients who have submit^ w 
surgioar operations under its influence. From tlie talflas oftiie 
Newo^le Infirmary, extending over the period from J 823 to IBSO, 
Dr. Fenwick shows ihat if the ainpntailons on ac^couut of acoi 
dents are separated from those on account of disease, and if like be 
compared with like, the results are as follows : — Before the intro- 
duction of chloroform there were 111 pathological amputations, 
with a mortality of 19 per cent , while during its use there have 
been 6 1 similar amputations with a mortality of 18 per cent , and 
while of 81 traumatic operations without chloroform, 82 per cent, 
were fatal; only 81 per cent, were fatal when it %vas employed. 
In certain operations, forming a small propoitiou of the whole, tho 
results were less favourable ; but summing up all the facts, Br. 
Fenwick doinoustrates tlie truth of the conclusion, that the practice 
of amesiliesia lessens considerably the immediate nmitalit} fiom 
surgibal^ operations, and as a general rule, liable to exceptions, 
mkead of retarding, hastens the convalescence of tho patient. 
Tho expeiicnce of the Salisbury Infirmary is to the same eflect : 

“ Whereas we lost,” says Mr. Coates, “ in the six years previous to 
the use of cbloioform 22*58 per cent., we had a mortality of 9*209 
per cent, during the six ^ears following its introduction. The still 
more favourable results since December, 1855, when the tables from 
which the above figures are drawn were made up, reduces the mortar 
lity of the whole period alter the introduction of chlorofor^n to G’d*! 
per cent, as against 22*58 per cent, before its use.^^ 


Tlie number of operations during anaesthesia here given is un- 
doubtedly small as a basis £» a large generalization ; but we are 
assuredi, by abundant sui'gicm testimony, that though a more ex- 
tensive swistical inijuiry might modify, it would also strengthen 
the conclusion to which tlio above figures lead us. Moreover, chlo- 
roform often saves life in other ways. In the valuable pamphlet 
juet referred to. Hr. Coates saya — " I twice had the misery of watoh- 
mg pei^sous dying from strangulated hernia, because dreaded 
the paiu of the operation T and he gives three instances from hit 
own practice in which tho formidable operation noi^^ary to sa^ 
l|fom the$6,jpe8 was rendered needless by tho rmexing power 
of same testimony to its w<mderfol emaey in 

in similar cases, lepepteddy appears the 
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coiavulsioi^s, and sometimes of pfeTenting ibeir ocoutreftce ; and 
that it saves life by rendering cettain opeibUons needless — we are, 
we believe, fully justified in affirming that even now the number 
of patients who are lost is less than that of those who axe saved 
by the practice of anaesthesia.^ 




Art. V, — Spiritual Destitution in England. 

Bsport from the Select Committee of the Home of Lords 
appointed to inquire into the Deficiency of Means of 
Spiritual Instruction and Places of Divine Worship in 
the Metropolis, and in otMr Populous Districts in England 
and Wades, especially in the Mining and Manufacturing 
Districts ; and to consider the fittest means of meeting the 
^ficulties of the Case ; and to Beport, dc. dc. lb5B. 

* 

T hebe has been much said of late concerning spiritual desti- 
tution, without, we fear, defining very intelligibly what spiri- 
tual destitution is. It may consist in an absence of spiritual 
supplies ; it may consist in an inability to accept and use tbem. 
Yet it will make all the difference in the world as to the proper 
remedy foi this disease, whetlier it be an incapacity or a poverty, 
an atrophy of the soul or a famine. That might bo called a state 
of eplritual destitution with which the Alpha and Omega re- 
proaches the Church of the Eaodieeans Thou sayest, I am 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need of noi^bing ; and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
mA blind, and naked.** — (Eev. iii. 17.) In a differentsenso Miltou 
complained of the spiritual destitution of his day : The hungry 
riteep look up and are not fed.” With some, spiritual destitution 
win mean absence of ordinances, of churches and ministers * 
with others, a too satisfied use of outward forms, and a defect in 
doctrinal te^hing. The word spiritual, uncertain in its own 


* We say, esm now, because we believe the time willc^^ wpB^ttiode of 
action of aumsthetic agents will bo perfectly aiidei*stood,aAd when the kiccwtedjga^ 
obtained concerning them will so dkoct their admiobtraiicn as to 

iMgQ^ those fsm effects whi<di too oStm h^keilo hm 
use. Weil^6m}eavQiir,befom tidsbriuw tw m siiicleouwk 
Physioiogy of Anttsthe8ia, 'in which We hope to pohA em kdw auawmetio 
v^urs act, hew they kill, and how they Oiay be safety 
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oonios ambiguity ioto any phraae in which it ia oom- 
biiia4 ; it may mean no more than ecmaaiasfical^ it may mean as 
much as conscious union with the Deity. 

^ It will, however, be sufficient for our present puxpoae to toU 
low the meaning affixed to the expression in the Bc^ort of 
the Lords' Committee above designated, acccording td which it 

signifies absence of the means of religious instruction and im- 
provement. And we shall hope, without aftecting to bo very 
critical, to make some practical suggestions in the course of what 
wo shall say. 

The Committee, of which the fiepori stands at the head of this 
artiole. was moved for by the Bishop of Exeter, on the }i6rd 
of April of last year, in a speech which cained with him 
not only bis audience, sufficiently prepared for it, but also the 
public at large. Neither the evidence, nor the Report founded 
thereupon, responded to this note of preparation. The witnesses 
examined wore exclusively clergymen of the Church of England, 
or others especially engaged m the working of its machinery. 
Tfhey do not appear to have been persons of narrow or illiberal 
views, and were impressed with the solemnity of the subject before 
them; thf'y felt that the spectacle of multitudes perishing m 
every physical and moral sense ol the word, must throw into 
the background all merely dogmatic (paestions. 'i’ho evidence, 
moreover, showed that m practice, when dealing with tho more 
unhappy and degraded portions of onr population, Churchmen 
and Nonoonformistfr. do. not thwart each other; they have some- 
thing more irainment to think of. But, that being so, it was the 
loss excusable for tho Lords' Committee to confin? themselves 
to summoning witneasos from one religious section of tlie com- 
munity, when seeking for infoimation upon a question of vital 
interest to all. They havfe thus detracted immensely from the 
weight Of their recommendations. The inquiry cannot be said 
to have embraced the whole question of spiritual* destitution , 
hut only that question as it appeared in tlie eye*? of Oliurcbmeu ; 
nor in the remotest degree any comprehensive plan for its 
r0m<>dy, only so much of a plan as might be conMstent with 
Church extension. Some recommendations of thi Report and 
some portions of tho evidence, regarding the mode of Chufob 
extension are not by any means without value ; although we 
shall presently point out, how even that part of the question 
xequires^^^ be opened in a way which tho members of the com- 
mUteo and their witnesses do not seem to have dreamed of. 

There is, of course, traceable throughout the evidence given, 
still more in the questions put by tiio msmbers of ttoe nom- 
th6 opuat under current of oonttoversy, tht usual gub- 
^te tone which eharaoteitoes the proeeedingb hf 
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liamentary committees. But the polemics which the committee 
or its most influential members carry on, is not only with each 
other, as is common in all such arenas ; there ore views outside of 
the room, already expressed, or already acted on, to which the^, 
committee find themselves in opposition. We rcfcr in the first * 
place to some conclusions drawn by Mr. Horace Mann in bis most 
impartial summary respecting the extent and the causes of the 
absence of the people from public worship. The committee would 
have it inferred that the misery and degradation of great masses 
of the people, in portions of the metropolis, in Newcastle, Liver- 
pool, and ottier large towns, arises from the paucity of churches, 
from the deficiency of church means. The inferences to be 
drawn from, Mr. Mann s statistics are veiy different ; and they 
are drawn not only from the statistics of the Church, but of all 
religious denominations. And we must say again, that if it might 
be fair and right for bishops and persons strongly attached to the 
Church of England to consider the case both of religious demand 
and supply relatively to the means of the National Establishment 
exclusively, the House of Lords generally ought to have taken a 
larger view, should have looked upon it as their duty to inquire into 
the H^gious statistics in large places of other besides the Anglican 
‘ cmi^mtmion, to obtain information from leading persons in other 
denominations, and should have given further instructions to their 
committee to that ettect. The first part of the subject, thou, to 
which we shall direct attention is to a comparison of certain con- 
clusions at which the committee arrive, with those of Mr. H. 
Mann, and we, shall have to point out how very defective the 
Lords Keport is in comparison of Mr. Mann’s comprehen- 
sive and lucid statement concerning the extent and nature of 
tho disease which it is sought to remedy. We shall then of for 
a few remarks upon some details of the working of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, to whose funds tho committdB look to 
supply a remedy, in part at least, for the spiritual deficienciiis 
complained of. We must here, in great degree, take the side of 
the committee ; but must venture to make suggestions beyond 
any recommendations which they have made. 

First, then;, the pivot of the whole question is, whetlier the 
large numbers of olir population who attend no place of worsliip, 
ab^nt themselves from want of opportunity, or from want of 
inclination. It must not be supposed that we ourselves confound 
attendance at public worship with religion itself; or,|>|edume it 
be, in individual coses, a necessary evidence of Spiritual life. 
But public worship of the Deity has always, not only am<^0 
raoderfr^nations, but in all civiliz^ and even sem^piviUzed 
munities, ^ibited itself as a phase of the national life. 
never died away, even under tho more mystic. and||^viduaUzing 
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forms of Christianity. And if the habit of it should di-op off 
from any people, the phonomonon would be so strange as to 
demand the greatest attention, not only of ministers of religion, 
but of statesmen. Some deep moral change must be imminent 
or in operation either as cause or as effect. 

It appears from Mr. Horace Mann s statistics that tliere were 
absent from the available means of religious worship on the Census 
Sunday, 5,288,291 persons able to have attended once* at least, 
but who neglected to do so. The proportion of persons able to 
attend one and the same service on Sundays, tliat is, not rea- 
sonably prevented by age, sickness, and necessary avocations, is 
estimated at 6B per cent, of the entire population ; and the pro- 
portion able, without physical hindrance, to attend S07ne one reli- 
gions service, is taken at 70 per cent, of the population. If 
70 per cent, had attended, their number would have been 

12,540,326, but there was only an aggregate of attendance, at 
the three services in all places of worship, amounting to 

7,261,032. Some of these were, no doubt, attendances by 

tho^ same persons on more than one service; on the other 

hand, some who wore absent on that day might at other times 
attend. But were there means of more persons attending 
then ! l1io total number of sittings within ijpach, when the 
churches and chapels were open, was 20,226,797. ‘‘ So that it 

is tolerably certain that the 6,288,294 who every Sunday neglect 
religious ordinances, do so of their own free choice, and are .not 
coiupellod to bo absent on account of a deficiency of sittings.’* 
(Abr. floport, p. 89.) It is still more worthy of remark, that out of 
the total of 10,212,563 sittings in all places of worship, ^,894,596 
arc described as free , and the fact of the other sittings being 
actually paid for, indicates that they are principally the free sit- 
tings which are unoccupied.' 

“ If, th:w€$cre, we were to measure the required additional supply of 
accommodation by the extent of the present demand for it, tlie use 
now made of our existing provision, as revealed by these few state- 
ments of attendance, would appear to indicate that very little more is 
wanted. The considerable number of available sittings which are 
every Sunday totally unoccupied might be adduced as proofs so mmii- 
lest of unconcern for spiritual matters on. the a great portion 

of tlic people that, until they are impressed with more solicitude for 
their religious oultiure, it is useless to erect more churches.” — (p. 90). 

Jhe boUfl^ of the. neglect of religious opportunities were classi:, 
fied by Mfr: Mann under the heads of “Social Distinctions," 
,*f^ipp0sed want of sympathy for the poor on the pAi^ of the 
Of oburchesi" “ Misconception of the motives of 
'“Poverty," and the consequent degradatton of the 
ke^er at hpii^> But he recurs to the “alarming number of 
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BOn-attendants upon means of religious worship and instruction 
already provided/* ns “ the most important fact which the inves- 
tigation has brought to light ** (p, 93). In the Report bn the other 
hand, agreed to by the Bishop of Exeter s Oomniittee, the attention 
18 fixed on tho supply of church accommodation. Upon Mr. Mann’S ' 
osiiniato that 5R per cent, of the population might attend -Ut CUCll 
occasion of public worship, if they were so disposed, it is argued 
that a provision of sittings, which in each parish or neighbourhood 
shall raise that provision to the due proportion, is the one thing 
needful to provide for the spiritual destitution of England. It is 
assumed, naturally enough, considering the influence under which 
the comBfiittee was appointed, that the extra provision of sittings in 
places of public worship ought to be provided by the Church of 
England, Leaving out of sight in their Report, as much as pos- 
sible, almost entirely, the fact of the indisposition of the people 
to avail themselves of the places of worship already provided for 
them, the Lords Committee think that the remedy for spiritual 
destitution is to increase tho extent of church accommodation until 
it has reached* such an amount as will accommodate everywhere 58 
per cent, of the population. There is a haziness and feebleness about 
these recommendations which contrast very unfavourably with the 
simplicity, straightforwardness, and thoroughness of Mr. H. 
Mann 8 Report. There are 5,000,000 and more of people,” says 
;,rMr. Mann, who might go to church or chapel and don’t go. 
What will you do with them ?*' ^ Build more churches,’ says the 
Lords’ Committee. But they will not go to them,” repeats 
« Mr. Mann ; ^ and they do not go to them,' confesses the Rev. 
Mr. Stookb. ” ‘ Build more churches/ continues tho liords* Com- 
mittee. 

A certain civiUmig effect, no doubt, attends the building of 
churches, and as a mere assistance to speculation, builders who 
cover new ground with house property, are anxious fo have a 
church raised in the new neighhourhoo<l. But thi question 
at present before us is as to the value and effect df planting 
churches in demoralized and pauperized districts for the purpose 
of reclaiming the inhabitants'^ A certain number of attendants 
will, no doubt, he, obtained ; a certain effect produced, for the 
church impKes minister, and he cannot in the weelc-days 
he wholly inoperative. Evidence, however, has now accumulated 
sufficient to convince the most reluctant, of the comparative 
/ inutility of placing churches in the midst of a popum^lt whi^ 
been unaccustomed to public worship. What i^ %iM9efed 
: teen. A church is valuable because it brings with iVono or. ; 

it appears generally that a ohurch is more valcfH^; 
than a chapel, as tending to produce e cayiUzingJ^ffbet upo^ 
population^ for this very reason, because the 'Unister of the 
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dissenting obapel is often occupied in other .pifirsuits on the 
work days, the minister of the Church is engaged among the 
peOTle on the week days likewise. 

Tlie Rev. T. F. Stocks is honorary secretary of the London 
..jOiocesan Church Building Society. He took a properly extended 
view of the duties of the committee. He says [MimUe <)f Evi- 
dence, p. 67 ) : — . 

l suppose it falls within the scope of this oonimittee to advert to 
the very serious political and social mischiefs that result from the 
present state of the cast of London. I am sure that there are large 
masses of population congregated in the east of London, whose whde 
moral, social, and political state is becomingj year after year^ in a more 
uhsatisfoctoiy condition and more formidable.” 

This extremely unsatisfactory condition is due to the entire 
severance of the operative class, in those localities, from the 
classes qhove them. There are no gradations, no nicely-shaded 
social relations and interwoven charities of life. 

“The landholders and the employers of labour are not resident 
among the people. Directly a man becomes at all independent, or makes 

competency, he moves off to some suburban residence, or to the 
west of London, and the consequence is, that the workmen are left 
without the controlling influence of their employers or the. land- 
holders Therefore, I do look with exceeding dread to 

atiy political questions arising, where there shall be a marked dif- 
ference of opinion, and an apparent difference of interest between the 
different classes of society ; and I think that unless measures are taken 
in some way to break up Jbhose vast masses in the east of London, it 
will be found a very formidable political evil, before many years have 
passed, in case of any question arising that will stir popular feeling. 

The old associations which have so much weight with the 

English character are almost entirely wanting now, from the tvay in 
which those people are con^egated together, all of one class. There 
are miles upon miles of poor houses, without resident gentry, almost 
without clergymen, and without any sufficient means of education.” 

The considerations pointed at in the above passages are wholly 
left out of view in their lordships' resume. So we must sayj 
that the same witness takes, as well as others, a liberal and really 
comprehensive view of what a clergyman should do when brought 
into immediate contact with persons who would be gener^ly 
called without religion, both in the intellectual and mo:^ sense. 
Thus, Stooks says, in answer to the question (821), '*I)o 
yoa thioife infid^^lity has much weight ? ” 

Yes; but in saying this, I should like to be understood. I think 
is a good d^al of floating doubtful scepticism, chie%«'froin the 
^ple not having been better taught. 1 do not ^ink, generally 
•faking, th^is anything like systematic infiddity., '1 very rarely 
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have found an fnstance where men, who are often called infidels, would 
not be glad of a visit from a clergyman to talk with him in a friendly 
manner. More than once 1 have been sent for by those so-callod 
infidol!? when they have been on a sick bed.'^^^ 

liilsewise the Uev. J. Rowsell, in answer to a question 
(IJi/), Is there much infidelity in your parish?” replies iu n 
spirit which shows him to be capable of appreciating difficulties 
and excusing deficiencies, though they may appear to him very 
grievous : — 

“ Ifo ; I do not think so, if you mean a person who does not believe 
in a God ; but it is a very undefined term ; but if you mean that he 
does not believe in our blo^s^od Saviour, I think it is very likely j but 
they certainly have a very vague and awkward way of expressing 
it. 1 never found that a man on a sick bed had not very distinct 
feelings, though he had a vague and awkward way of expressing 
them. I have met with many poor fellows who did not know the 
Lord’s IVaycr, and who had led a very sad life ; but it is clear that 
our blessed Saviour had dealt with them, though I had not. There 
were feelings, and hopes, and thoughts iu them which were very 
sacred.” 

Thea we find l)im regretting the currency of obscene publica- 
tiums dipuong his people, and he describes his endeavours to shame 
them out pf reading them, and to substitute a better litcJ’ature for 
them —-lecturing in Jiis school church upon Rhakspoaro und 
Walter Scott, and eirculatiiig cheap editions of good authors. 

We should have anticipated this to be a part of their subject 
to which the Lords would have directed their special attention, 
and uliicli w'ould have received some special notice in their Report. 
One incumbent, in the heart of London, speaks of certain 
localities iu his parish being the centre for the sale both of 
profane and obscene publications. Their lordships make no 
allusion to his peculiar case. Now, both the intideUty and 
the immorality appear to be open to aggression; but* the aggres- 
sion must bo by men, and not by brick and mortar. The Hev. 
W. Cadman, rector of St. George’s, Southwark, states that he 
has preached to the people iu his parish in the open air ; having 
attendances of from 100 to 2000. TJie audience, on such occa- 
sions, has been so peaceable and respectful, that when an 
attempt has been made to disturb the preachcj’s, it has been put 
down by the people themselves. Mr. Cadman and bis friends 
have perfect confidence iu their cause and their own powers, ^ 
They Lave sometimes addressed the people at the Obelisk as late 
as ten o'clock at night; they alw^ays put on their , gowns 
bands,— proceeding wluob, certainly, in palmy 

of orthodoxy, and Toryism, when George was Begent, wo|ild h^VlF 
insurqd their heing pelted ; the result of it has bees^^at it wpdld 
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“ go tliroiigh the crowd that the parson was coming, an'd the 
orator for the time being would mahe an excuse for going away 
{Evidence^ p. ir)0). The Bev, J. F. Lingham, iwtor of Lam- 
beth, wlio has likewise had recourse to open-air preaching, as 
well fis his curates, gives evidence to the same effect ; they have 
never met but with one momentary interrn 2 >tioD, and that mode 
of addressing the jiuoplo “ has tended in a great measure to re- 
move that feeling of distrust on the 2 >art of the people towards 
the clergy which has beeu such a hindrance to their spiritual 
work/' — {Ibid, p. 476.) 

The Lords, however, can think of no rernedios for the spiri- 
tufll wants and diffi(‘.ulties of the people hut building of churches# 
They have a cold satisfaction in referring to those expedients 
wliich have been adojited hy clergymen in ditferent parts ot Lon- 
don, ' such as Mr. RowseU’s school church ; the erection of a 
temj)orary church ; the division and multiplication ot services ; 
hut not a word of street-p teaching. Also, they ‘‘ cannot overlook 
the various societies, whoso praiseworthy exertions Jiave been 
alluded to in the evidence." 

^ Some of the members of the right reverend cmnmittoc have 
evidently a vague terror of the monster, Infidelity ; but they 
arc indisposed to examine him closely, or to rouse him in his lair. 
Perhaps it would bo too dangerous to bring him out in all his 
deformity ; or, perhaps, it might not be really agreeable to dis- 
cover that, after all, he had no tail. by did they not pursue 
thf) investigation as indicated by Mr. Mann, taking the facts 
boldly as they arc ? The w^orking classes, many of ihem intelli- 
gent, quick, irritable ; many of them poor, depressed* licentious, 
arc absent from the ordinances of religion, not because they are 
unprovided with them, but because they decline to use them. 
When churches are raised in neighbourhoods occupied by the 
higher and middle claslies, they soon fill. Public worship is 
become with such persons a propriety of life, and when it has no 
deeper source, it is a sentiment, an efflorescence of civilization. 
The other classes, though brought up in the schools ot the various, 
religious bodies, become soon after their contact with the realities 
of the world “ thoroughly esfranged from our religious institu- 
tions in their present aspect." Is such the fact, or is it not . 
That is what it most behoved the bishops to ascertain. Un- 
doubtedly the people in neighbourhoods where churches are worst 
attended will, for the most part, receive willingly the visits of the 
missionary or the clergyman. They are not indisposed ter look 
npon tholatter as a friend, when he is out of his church. . In many 

t thoy do, not like him the less because he is a gentleman ; 
no longer the representative of the three creeds and the 
ly-uine ^^les. Mr. Maan then says, prohing into the mat- 
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ter, Probably the prevalence, of infidelity has been exaggerated, 
if the word be taken in its popular meaning, as implying some 
dogi'eo of iuielleotual effort la^d decision/* But ho goes on to 
speak of '"'secularism/’ a word which we think does not occur iif 
the '^Report on Evidence before the Lords' Committee/' 

When persons well acquainted with Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
London were before the Committee to give evidence on Spiritual 
Destitution we should have expected this word would have 
emerged, and the nature of the thing have been inquired into. 
It is thus described by Mr. Mann, and it would be very well if 
those who are in spiritual high places would take cognizance of 
the facts indicated. 

** There is a pect originated recently, adherents to a system called 
* Secularism / the principal tenet being that, as the fact of a future 
life is (in their view) at all events susceptible of some degree of doubt, 
while the fact and the necessities of a present life are matters of 
direct sensation, it is therefore prudent to attend exclusively to the 
concerns of that existence which is certain and immediate, not 
wasting energies required for present duties by a preparation for 
remote, and merely possible contingencies. This is the creed which 
probably with most oxjictiiess indicates the faith which, virtually 
though not professedly, is entertained by the masses of our working 
population j by the skilled and unskilled labourer alike — by hosts of 
minor shopkeepers and Sunday traders — and by miserable denizens 
qf courts and crowded alleys. They are unconscious Secularists — 
engrossed by the demands, the trials, or the pleasures of the passing 
hour, and ignorant or careless of a future /’ — lieligmis Worship in 
England and Wales ^ Abr. Rep, p. 03. 

But is the above a fair statement of the reality ? We ima- 
gine the individuals of the committee can have no doubt about 
it. We suppose as individuals they have all practical logic 
enough to know, sublata causa tolliiier effectus ; and df secu- 
larism has emptied the churches, their method, as the spiritual 
friends and pastors of the people, was to go to the root of 
/secularism ; to ascertain its real doctrines or quasi doctrines ; to 
review the localities and conditions under which it flourishes ; to 
investigate the intellectual and social causes of it~eoncede to it 
the acknowledgment of so much triith as it involves — and then 
seek to eradicate its residue of error. No doubt, if such a course 
had been pursued, many things, shocking to preconceptions and 
to amiable feelings, must havo/been listened to, — ^must have been 
published. And they must be known sooner or later^ . It is not 
merely that to persons in an abject social and moral condition, 
public korship, moral exboitatibn, and' elucidation of rrfigiSljjjS:; 
truths are “ things above them. ; The special matter ;khioh^ hi ' 
heard At church and chapel is not that which corresponds to the 
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wfmts of their nature as it is. Doctrines, as generally 
preached, do not solve their diffloultios, nor agree with flieir own 
experience ; are not confirmed by'ttieir observation of thd course 
'bf the world in which they live. It is now well aoknowl^ged 
' by those who have studied the distribution of religions, ethnolo- 
gically, bow very much the development of speoiflo forms of 
religion must have depended upon the conditions in which 
different races and tribes of men have from time to time found 
themselves. Christianity itself has been deeply modified by ^the 
circumstances of human life in the East and West, the North 
and Soutli, on the plains and in the mountains, in the sparsely 
inhabited country or in the crowded city. And we must expect 
when congi'egated thousands, though living not far apart in local 
eUparatiOU from other dcui^ona iu some huge metropolis, are 
nevertheless as utterly separated from them in condition — in 
everything which forms the man — ^iu air, water, food, clothing, 
enperience,' knowledge, as is the Negro from the European, 
tljcir religious conceptions will bo proportionately distinguished. 
What inferences concerning the course of the world and the 
character of the Supreme Being can wo expect to be formed by 
the squalid inhabitant of Whitechapel or of Spitalfielda ? To 
him the inexorable Deity manifests himself in the collector of 
the weekly rent, and his gentler providence dwells in the pawn- 
broker s shop. Are not such uuliappy ones infinitely less pro* 
pared for any preacluug of Christianity tlian the Jieathens whom 
Paul addressed at liystra or at Atheus? He could speak to them 
of their being of one blood with the rest of mankind and of a 
common father of all men, who hud not left him^lf witliout 
witness of his benevolence, “sending them rain and fruitful 
seasons, Blling their hearts with food and gladness." What 
witness of a benevolent purpose can the city missionary declare 
in tlic midst of hungei’, ditchwater, and gin ? 

It requires a very calm philosophy, or a very far-seeing fiutb, 
to enable any observer to embrace such unhappy destinies in a 
benevolent design, t^e cannot expect the sufferers tliemselvea^ 
especially when in a mass-, to do soi When the Evangelical 
preacher woiild address them, we may well suppose them leaving 
his church doors with some such words as these :~you woula 
have us believe of One who came to redeem us from sin and 
death — what evidence or token have we, that it is the. will of the 
Father we should he mercifully or justly dealt with ? Whether, 
indeed, this condition that we are in, be what you calLn state of 
sin^ we know not. We know tlmt it is a state of. misery. Whe^ 
there be. any other life and d^th we know not; we do know 
to. be A hving death, to your book evijiences, and the 

reiaribia^ of ^nts said to have taken place more than 1800 years 
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ago, we, having little learning, can be no judges whether those 
things really happened, nor wither your interpretation of their 
meaning is the true one.— -ShoH'.^iffioulties as these cauhot be 
dealt with to any effectual purpose in the pulpit. They must be 
dealt with man to man ; tenderly treated, whatever is to be the 
issue of them, not as if they w^ere sinftil, or to bo put down with an 
anathema, or to be superciliously prayed for, as suggestions of 
the Evil One, and the fruit of a stony heart. There are not want- 
ing indications of many of those clergymen and missionary agents 
who come into relation with the unehristianized masses being 
c apable of appreciating fairly the thoughts and feelings which 
are seething in the midst, of them. If such ministers were more 
at liberty in respect of dogmatic bondage, they would be able to 
do more good. And we come round at all events again to 
this : to the necessity of providing men, fit men, for this work. 

That persons may be found who have both heads and hearts to 
deal with the difiBiculties and distresses of infidelity, secularism, 
or whatever else it may be culled, we arc forcibly reminded by 
receiving, ns we write, a volume of lectures and addresses by the 
lamented Mr. Kobertson, of Brighton, and we cannot forbear 
making an extract from his Address delivered to the Members 
of the Working Man’s Institute, at the Town Hall, Brighton, 
on Thursday, April 18, 1850, on the question of the Introduc- 
tion of Sceptical Publications into their Library.” 

There is an infidelity,** he said, “with which no good man should 
have any sympathy. There are infidels who are such, knowing what ^ 
they o]>pose.. There are men who, in no mistake, know the difference 
between good and evil, and distinctly knowing it, choose the evil and 
reject the good. But there is a state called infidelity, whicli deserves 
compassion rather than indignation, the dreadful state of one wdio 
craves light and cannot find it. I do think the way in which.we treat 
that state, is most unpardonably cruel. It is an awful mom^t when 
the soul begins to find that the props on which it has blindly rested 
so long, ai*e, many of them, rotten, and begins*^ to suspect them all: 
when it begins to feel the nothingness of many of the traditionary 
opinions which have been received with implicit confidence, and in 
that horrible insecurity begins also to doubt whether there be anything 
to believe at all. It is an awful hour — let him who has passed through it 
say how awM — when this life has lost its meaning, and seems shrivelled 
’into a span ; when tlie grave appears to be tlie end of all, human 
goodness nothing but a name, and the sky above this universe^ dead' 
expanse, black with the void from which Hod himself has disap^red. 
In that fearful loneliness of spirit, when those who should hiay0t been 
his friends and counsellors only frown upon his migivingil,vaiid pro*^ 
fanely bid him to stifle doubts, which, for aught he Icnows, may ari^, . 
from the fountains of truth itself,, ^..extinguish as, glare.from hSl 
that which, for aught he knows, may WUght a&d evisry’- 
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thing seems wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know but one way in 
which a man may conae forth from his agony scathless ; it is by hold- 
ing fast to those things which ate certain still — the grand simple 
landmarks pf morality. In the darkest hour through which a human 
soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. If 
there be no Qod and no future state, yet, even then, it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to 
be true than false, better to be brave than to be a coward. Thrice 
blessed Is he who, when all is drear and cheerless within and without, 
when his teachers terrify him, and his friends shrink from him, has^ 
obstinately clung to moral good. Thrice blessed, because his night*^ 
shall pass "into clear, bright day,” — pp.'bo, 60. 

.Few men, it may be said, can he expected to be equal to 
Robertson ; many might be found like him in their ditteront 
degrees, if it were known that sucli were the ministers whom our 
rulers in Church and State w^cre in search of. 

It has been observed how contemptuously the Lords speak of 
thif agency of certain societies; nothing finds favour with them 
hut the bringing up of the church sittings to 58 per cent, of the 
population. But many of the clergymen examined spoke most 
gratefully of the aid which they had received from tlie agents of 
tlie Scripture Reader's Society, and of the London City Missipn. 
This latter association, which is not exclusively a church so- 
ciety, has been in operation about twenty-three years, and is under 
the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury. It wdll be readily 
understood, that the agents employed by it, although they are not 
subjected to the ecclesiastical test of the three creeds and the 
Thirty^nino Ai’ticles, are examined as to their fitness foisilieir work 
in accordance with what are called usually Evangelical views. Tlicre 
will also occur naturally in the Reports oi‘ the Society phra- 
seologies peculiar to the school of its chief supporters, and which 
do not sound genuine to the ears of others. IRit in the face of 
the service which they undertake, peculiarities of views may well 
be pardoned ; and with little sympathy . ourselves with those , 
schools of pseudo-theology above indicated, we must express our 
astonishment at the Lords’ Committee having the liardihood to 
ignore the attempts— -if they be no more— ;;of a society which now 
has, more or less, under the action of its agents one half of the 
metropolis; which has risen in a few years to an income of 
i£3Ji,pQ0 per annum from voluntary contributions, and without 
whoso assistance some of the regular Church clergy of London 
acknowfodge tiiey do not know how they could get On at all. This 
Society# whatever its peculiarities, does employ human agencies, 
and whatever the narrowness of the theology of its patrons may 

0 aud Addresses oh Litcraqr and Social Topics.” By the late 
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bent the root, it does endeavour to grappla with the immorality of 
the metropolis. : 

The missionaries on the stalf Of tho London City Mission are 
350. Little knowledge of whht thoy efl’ect enn be gained by a 
tabular statement of visits paid, hours employed in reading, and 
the like. Their usiial work consists of visiting the sick, reading 

the Bible, distributing tracts, persuading parents to send children 
to s<?hool ; and they are restrained by some very proper rules 
from involving tbemselves in any aSair of money witli those whom 
they visit, from writing begging letters, or anything which may 
give them a double character in the eyes of those on whom they 
call. The particular work assigned to some of the body is really 
appalling. One missionary, for instance, has been appointed for 
this special puqiose of visiting the night-houses of tlie metropolis. 
These ai-e supposed to be about 250 in number, and 152 have 
been regularly visited by him. “ The conversations and scenes 
in these houscl^ baffle all description and the greatest surprise 
is oi'ten expressed by the abandoned people who are found there, 
when the titlfes of the tracts are read by those to whom they are 
delivered. ** The missionary,'* it is said, has felt it a sud in- 
iliiction to come into contact with so much vice, mid he often 
returns home not only exhausted, but ‘unable to sleep, through 
the memory of wliat he has had to pass through.” He begins 
his rounds about midnight, and continues thorn till morning. And 
as the late Mr. liobeitson could, without liis own btdief being 
called in question, meet on the ground ^1 common humanity 
the members of the Brighton Mechanics Institute — men prone 
to debate whether there were a God or no — so otliers are able, on 
the same ground, without pollution to themselves, to address the 
most profligate and abandoned of both sexes as friends, with 
words of warning and of hope. But these things are too in*egulur 
to bo brought before their Lordships’ Conjmitt(?e, at least to find 
a place in their lleport. 

' The two most influential religious communions in the country 
aro those of the Established Church of England and of tho 
lnd<^pendents, or Congregationalists. In theory the principles 
of these two communions ore very distinct. In the theory 
of the former all are its members in some sense who partake 
of its privileges, and it has not yet shaken off tho hypo- 
thesis that all who .are born into the nation are entitled to 
become partakers of its privileges^ With the latter 
members of the Church visible except those who pro pregfhmably 
meiphers of tho true Church invisible., Into ijbe di^ussion as to 
the true definition Of a Church in the abstract of course we do 
not enter, nor docs the great body of tlie popple Of England. 
The practical thinkers among us are very eole<^. They may 
acknowledge the Independent theory to be nearer to the Scriptural 
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idea — whether everroalized in primeval Churches they dare not say 
— and, if they be spiritually minded persons themselves, and with- 
out any traditionary and eestheticr predilections, they may naturally 
join themselves to that communion which claims to Be composed 
of persons immediately accredited from above. The characters 
embraced by a national Church are nec^sarlly more variotts, bat 
not without many things to say for themselves. At least they may 
say this — ^where our prophets are, there arc the people of God — 
with others the proph^s may be here, and the Spirit seeking his 
people where they know not. If, however, we must acknowledge 
ourselves quite incompetent to draw out any contrast between 
the principles of these two great communions, to say nothing of a 
multitude of others, the Supreme Assembly of the nation ought 
not to have been : — ^they ouglit to have been able to take a stand- 
ing point far above the waves and stoims of ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, calm and unobsenred by any clouds which hang heavily 
in'^the valleys of religious journalism, and will oven gather about 
the midway peaks of (Quarterlies, and to discern, as in a shaded 
rain-map, the degrees of spiritual darkness and immorality in 
which different portions of the population are dwelling : they 
should, as a “ council of the nation,’* have meditated on the 
adaptation of tlio different existing sects to an action upon dif- 
ferent sections of the community ; they should have considered 
how they could host enlist the services of voluntaryism and the 
services of the entlowod Church in a common cause ; they should 
have calculated especially the forces actual or latent of the 
national establishment; and have courageously anil skilfully 
devised new methods for its application. Evidently they came 
togctlier without any clear conception of the problem before 
tbem. How, then, could they solve it ? 'I’hey wore in- 
capable of distinguishing between the work of raising a mass of 
ten cubic feet of earth ten feet, or of raising it one, or of raising 
one foot, ten — or that tho operations would require different 
machinery. 

The Select Committee of the Lords* House was appointed To 
Inquire into the Deficiency of Means of Spiritual Instruction and 
Places of Divine Worship in the Metropolis, and in other Populous 
Districts in England and Wale.s, especially in the Mining and 
Manufacturing Districts; and to consider the fittest means of 
meeting the difficulties of the case/* Tlie formula strikes us as one 
of singular looseness ; it was wide enough in terms to have autho- 
rised m inquiry into the action upon the masses of all the reli- 
gions denotmnations in the country — actually% it Was confined to 
Ihe operations of the Church of England : it appeared to point 
to u bond and painstakiug comparison of different means for 
nnietllagihe difficulties of the “case** — actually, the only prac- 
tical recommendation which it has made has been, that the Ecole- 
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sidstical Commissioners should be authorised by in all case^ 
of spiritually destitute ucighb^ijf^hoods, to appropriate tothe roliO 
of those neighbourhoods aiiy^fhnds which may be derived to them 
frofti property therein locally situate. As th^ law at present 
stands, the Ooinmissioners "‘ are not authorised, in obnsidering 
the various claims brought before them^for the relief of spiritual 
destitution, to give preference to the places from which a revenue 
is received (from any source except tithes)/* So far as the relief 
of ^le spiritually destitute population is io be accomplished by 
way- of endowment, this proposition of the committee seems only 
reasonable. But it suggests some other reflections upon the n ature 
and application of the property now administered by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, with which we shall continue this article. 

During the earlier years of the Ecclesiastical Commission it was 
necessary to establish, in an unmistakable manner, the principle, 
that certain estates of lands or tithes, heretofore vested in the 
bishops, whose incomes were to he subject to arrangement, and in 
the capitular bodies, some of whose members were to be sup- 
pressed, should vest henceforward in the commissionoj^s, and the 
proceeds be applicable to their general purposes. To have allowed 
claims to be put forward on the part of the localities from which 
the incomes of suppressed canonries had issued, or the like, 
would have had the eflect of encouraging struggles to increase 
the value of the property of particular patrons and the incomes of 
clergymen already sufficiently provided for. On grounds therefore 
of public policy, these separate proceeds were to be merged in a 
common fpnd. Then a new danger naturally ensued. When 
trust funds from different sources are thrown together in a com- 
mon caldron, the employment of the gross total is likely to be much 
more careless than it could have been, if account hod to be given 
separately of each separate estate. . And there lias certainly been 
a reckless expenditure on the part of the commissioners out of 
the common fund, for the providing episcopal {residences. Ilius 
a real grievance has continued, though it could not be lisioued 
to ; for the listening to it might have operated to augment exist- 
ing sufficient endowments — have imperilled the very principle of 
the commission— have swallowed up its funds for no adequate 
public object. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or the Church 
Estates* Commissioners, in whom the properties now vest, are non- 
resident proprietors, absentees, who do not, ifa the vast majority 
of cases, return the produce of lands or tithes "to the localities 
from which they spring. -If those localities felt themselves 
otherwise in need of endowments for ; spiritual purposes, they 
uaturally were the more aggrieved that* ho etijasiaerit&on should 
be giyen to their case. The commissioners have indeed more 
/recently become empowered to give a j^refcre^tiaEconrideration 
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to tlio spiritual necessities of tliosc places from whicli 
tliuy Avoro in receipt of tithes, but not of those, wliere they 
had property in land. This distinction was ♦merely a tech- 
nical oijo, iincl could be uocounted for only upon some theory 
of the peculiar origin of the one description of property. And 
it so happens that some instances of peculiar hardship will arise, 
if tlic* coininissionors are not enabled to modify their rules in this 
respect. In Newcastle there is a eonsidorablc property shortly 
about to fall into tlie possession of th(^ commission. And the 
more glaring case of tlie Finsbury property, which will come 
into liand to tlie amount of 00,000i. a-ycar in IHOS, renders 
necessary some eJlbctual enactment, which shall prevent those 
revenues being thrown into ar common fiiiul, to be dribbled awa\ 
in insignificant grants, while immense populations, in or near the 
very iieiglibonrlioods whence they arise, are crying out for the 
moneys to pay their missionaries and teaclicrs. It seems to liave 
heej^ ackiiowicdged generally by the J^ords Committee, and to 
have ])een again forcibly laid down by the Bishop of liOiubui in 
hi? recent Charge, that, with respect to the distribution of reve- 
iiiu's accruing Within any part of its circuit, the inetropcdis, as it 
now e.xists, should be taken as a whole ; and tlie same will hold 
good, by parity ot‘ reasoning, with respect to other ])opuk>ub towns 
and districts where the commissioners shall he the administrators 
of the ecclesiastical property. 

"i’lic Episcopal Eund \vas created in 1880 for the purpose of 
regulating the incomes of the bishops; it was to receive from some 
sees a surplus, and to pay over to others a deiieieney, a^id it was 
expecIcMl there w'oulcl he a surplus on the whole. In 1840 tlie 
Common Fund ^vas created out of the pro(;eeds of suppressed 
canon lies and other capitular sources. The application of ils 
surplus w'as intended to he for the augmentation of small benefieos. 
l’’rom 1840 to 1850 the two funds were kept se])arat(»; at the 
latter date they were fused ; the efleot has lieen, that what would 
have been the funtl for the augmentation of small benefices has 
sulfercd. In the year 1850 the loss to the Common Fund was 
JiOjOOOZ. Ill 1844, the commissioners censed to make further 
grants to small benefices, the whole of their available funds hav- 
ing been absorbed by the miserable arrangement, iinanciaily 
speaking, under wliicli they were enabled to constitute districts 
by Sir llohert Peel’s Act. In the year I S18 tliere had been a great 
aijirm relative to spiritual destitution, and it was of coui’se hopeless 
to expect any grant of public money for the pur|)ose of Church 
c:^teiision, ns understood by the Church party ; for then, as now, 
the cause of the moral amelioration of the people was bound up 
to stand or fall with an increase of churches and clergymen, 
sworn to the Thirtv-nine Article^. So Sir llobert Peel came down 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— Neay Sejiies, Vol. XV. No. I. M 
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to the House of Coiumons on ikiay f>tli vrith Iiis notable plan 
‘‘for supplying the deficiency which exists in the uiciiiis of 
attoudiiig diviii® worship, and of receiving the benefits ol' ])as- 
toral instruction and superiiitendcnco, according to the doctrines 
of the Church of Enghmd, in many of the populous districts of 
the It was arranged that 000,000/., in 

Throe per Cent. Stock, belonging to the governors oP 
Anne’s Bounty, on which they received dividends amounting to 
18,000/. a-ycai\ should ho handed over to the Kcvlesiasiicid Com- 
missioners. The commissioners were to coiisHtiite districts rcMjuir- 
ing endowments to the e.\teiit of 30,000/. a- year, and tliis sum lliey 
were to take uiinually out of the capital, wliich, it was calcultitcd 
would thus be exljiuistcdin about seventeen years, or in ISOO. At 
the end of that time they would Inive ineurred two obligations ; 
— Eirst, to continue tlie 30,000/. whicli i1u?y would have*, granted 
to the districts ; secondly, to secure to the Bounty lioard Ilu ir 
interest of 18,000/. annually : to pay, that is, in all, a perpetual 
annuity, at tho rate of 8 per cent., \ipon a swallowed-up ca])i- 
tal of 600,000/. This was a scheme eniinently characteristic of 
Sir Robert, be it said with unfeigned gratitude and respect for bis 
mjomorv. It liad the appearance of an “operation," and enabled 
him to sliiillle out of an immediate dilBculty. So the stjuinoh 
churchmen were obliged to submit, for did they nut kiiow it was 
of no use to resist, wlioii tlieir leader bad abandoned tb cm? !M’r. 
Hinne had kept tiglit bold of the public purse; the Hisseiitcrs 
could not hut be pleased, for the Ohundi was now driven in its neces- 
sities, — mnufjer son hU cn herhe. Lord Jobu Russell, indeed, ven- 
tured not on any resistance or o})positiou, but, on a very lain!, and 
soijiewbat supenalious criticism of the project: — 

“As regarded the scheme itself, he was not disposed to ]>cstow any 
extraordinary approbation upon it. It ilid nut appear to be of va.H 
or of hi^h pi'inciple^ or to bo likely to produce any t xtraor- 

dinary results.’ By the scheino, as he understood it, the right 

bon. baronet took the capital already belonging to the Cliiu’cli, and 
by his mode of dealing with it, forestalled, to a certain extent the 
amount of income which many years hence would accrue to the 
Church.” — (fhid, 16.) 

At the present time the whole of the stock is exhausted, or nearly 
so, besides which it has not been limited in its disbursement to 
the objects of Sir Ilobert reel’s Act, but has been applied to the 
general purposes of the Common Eund, including the providing 
of episcopal residences. We have dwell upon this transaction, in 
order to show the fatality by which the revenues of the Churiph 
have been eaten up, and a property, large in itsdf, lost, bit by 
bit, to really beneficial purposes, because public men and the 
nation had not learnt in time ta/ccognise it as a really national 
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property. AVe will now illustrate tlic same tnitli in another way, 
I'rom another part of the same history, and in so doing must corn- 
pan*, or rather indicate a comparison between tlic managements of 
two equally national properties# We can only indicate this com- 
parison, because to enter fully into it wdftild reqiiire a volume. 

The State never dies. And if thisChurcli property had really been 
considered a State property — ^that is, as a property held on trust for 
llie highest uses — which it is, fhstead of a property belonging abso- 
lutely to the teachers of a specific creed, then the metliod of dealing 

with it would before this have been very diiferent from what it has 
been. A natural jealousy of the ecclesiastical order, a ntdural 
jealousy of a dominant sect, has prevantod the making the most ol 
tlie property. Ilut in tlie issue the State has impoverished itsclt, by 
suffering tlie impoverishment and alienation, directly or indirectly, 
of this public inheritance. The lessees of the (Jhureli estates 
were able to make much more out of tlieir equitable eLii:n, iiiulei* 
tho^.heory of the freehold interest really hclouging to the eccle- 
siastical persons, than if it liad hocii recognised that the State, as 
a trustee, was really tbo other party concerued. indeed, if Ukj State 
had not neglected its trubt, means would have been taken for 
iiiqiroving the ecclesiastical propeily long ago, l/v running out 
lliu bciicdicial leases. In the case of a private person, in the case 
of a cliuritablo trust, and in the case of the Crown, the running 
out of a lease for the purpose of aggrandizing the pro])Ci;ty, at 
the (Uid of the term, for the benefit of the private person, or of 
the trust, or of the ])iiblic, as interested in the Crown cstat(‘s, has 
jK'cdcd no apology, has been attended with no praoticjil Jiliiculty. 
’I1iis has, in fact, been the method by which private property 
has, in the last 800 years, been immensely improved. lOeele- 
siastical corporations did not invent copyhold tenures, or Icasi'j^ h>r 
Jives, or terms renewable on line. Tliey found tenauts on tbeir 
niniiors when granted to them, just as other lords ol manors did 
when they succeeded to tlieir properties by inheritance. Jiiit the 
j^resunt necessities, as well as the frequent cupidity ol ec(desias- 
tical persons, caused themto continiiethesystemof bcuclicial leases, 
in cases where private persons would have run them out long ago. 

The cases of the land revenues of the Crown ami ol the eccle- 
siastical Estates are as nearly parallel as possible. Each of tlieso 
properties has been supposed, according to medieval theories, to 
belong to the usufructuaries by some kind of prerogative or sacred 
right.'^ Over each the State has at length established its supremacy. 
In the caSse of the Crown, the indirect interest of the public in 
the good management of the land revenues has been recognised 
for 150 years at least, the acknowledged principle being, “ That 
the land revenues of the Crown may be increased, and conse- 
quently the burden upon the estates of the subjects of this realm 
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be eased and lessened in all future provisions to bo made for the 
expenses of the civil govcrninent.” The maiiagemeni, no doubt, 
for a lt)ng Avbilo eaiTic|J[ out this principle very indiU’erently ; but 
about tlie beginning of this eentAy it underwent great improve- 
laeiit. No leases on li#s Avoro granted since 1800, lenses for 
terms have been curtailed, and the property generally brought 
into hand. Alienation has been confined to manorial rights 
only, in places where no laud mh likewise in possession or 
expectation, to fisheries, mills, small intermixed pieces, and the 
like. Tenants have only been allowed to effect cnfraiicliisemciit 
where copyhold payments were of small amount, “ dry, fixed, and 
unimproveable.” And the present Karl of Carlisle, then Jiord 
JVforpeth, and first Commissioner of Woods and Forests, said 
in evidence before the House of Commons, in 1848, that “he 
did not think it within the functions of the board, or in the 
spirit of the duties imposed on them, or consistent with the 
letter of their Acts of Parliament, to make either gradual or total 
alienai ion of the property." Unhappily, from the cmuinistances al- 
ready alluded to, like principles have not been applied in lime, 
nor are iiuloed applied now, to the ecclesiastical properly. If 
they had been, there would have been resources at the command 
of the State whicli would have “ eased and lessened the burden 
upon the estates of the subjects of the realm," which now comes 
upon them partly in the shape of taxation for educational grants, 
partly in the slinpe of irresistible appeals for voluntary contributions 
for church ))urposes, partly in the etfects of demoralization in locali- 
ties where no juoral or educntioiial siiperinbrndence can b(j'CX(?r- 
(Used, and in a consefjuent increase of police force. Even now the 
true position of the State towards this ecclesiastical property is not 
distinctly acknowledgoil^ and it Is in danger, if not in process of, 
continual diminution and alienation. Wc are not going to I’e-opeu 
cpiestioiis wliioli have already been s(3ttJed by J^arliament, nor to 
invoke attention to rules under wliich tbe Church Estates Com- 
missioners now net, and according to wliicli they are always 
ready either to enfranchise the toiant or to purchase his interest ; 
and in calculating tlui lessee’s interest to give him credit for one 
renewal beyond his existing terra. These things have been 
sanctioned by Pniiiaraent. But bad as is this diminution of the 
fiduciary interest, it still runs infinite further risks in th(‘ 
carrying out of these transactions. This danger may be illus- 
trated in two instances. 

It appears from the correspondence relative to a ’proposed 
enfranchisement of the CHiardstock estate, in Dorsetshire. — (Be- 
poris from Committees, 1856, Vol. xi.) — tihat there was great risk, 
by sale for very inndeejuate sum, of the loss of the reversionary 
interest of tlie church in no less tlmn nearly 4000 ntu’es of land. 
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Tlie late Bisliop of Salisbury and lus valinn* — the bi^ijop having 
no further interest in the property beyond a certain proportion 
of the money to be realized by the sale, agreed provisionally 
Avith the tenant to enfranchise, Subject to the approbation of the 
<Jhurcb Estates Oommissiouers, for the sum of This 

alienation, for a most inadequate consideration, was prevented by 
the aiuiUmess of the surveyor (Mr. Cliiiion), Avho recommended 
the Commissioners rather to purchase the leasehold interest tljau 
to sell tlie reversion. The ease is sornewliat too complicated to 
slate fully heni, but there can be no doubt tliat an immense 
sacrifice of piiblie property would have been the ('oiisequonco of 
(Carrying oat the urraugement to wliieli the bishop had pro- 
visionally assented. In the instance, likewise, of a niiu-h smaller 
property, the Bishop of Hereford had agreed, subjeei to tlie 
a])pi‘oval of tlui Commissioners, to enfranchise an estate, on which 
their surveyor thus reports : — 

“ In this cas 5 c it is ])roposcd to sell the reversion of ISIa. 2r. 30i‘. 
of laml, worth 251Z. 125. yearly, held by four lives, now .aged 56, 51, 
45, 27, at a reserved rent of 10 /. 185 , 7d., for a rent-clnuge of 10/. 

1 1.?. IrJJ. ; and also of 41 A. On. of land, woi-tli 5S/. yearly, held 
by four lives now aged 56, 51, 45, 43, at a reserved rent of 85 . for a , 
rent-charge of 7/. 17a‘. 7 i</., making a total rent charge of 48/. Ha*. 9</. 
as the price of both reversions. This rent-charge being ecpiivalent at 
25 years’ puf chase to 1215/., atid tlie value of the reversions, according 
to the usual scale, being 3250/,, 1 advise that the board decline to 
approve this proposal . — Ur J. Smith. It was declined accordingly.” 
— ./f/. ih. 

Tf the Church Estahis Commissiomu-s had not been served by 
able and experienced persons, the powers of cn franc hisoment ol' 
<X‘(*Icsiastical property would have been exercised most ruinously, 
and to the entire advantage of the lessees ; as thJy hud originally 
been granted in tlieir interest, and in contradiction to ])ublic 
})o!icy. As a maxim, no corporation, liolding in trust for its suc- 
cessors, Sliould over alienate a reversion ; least of all the State, 
fur it can have 110 doubt of living long enough to come into 
possession. 

Among other risks Avhich the ecclesiasthail property of the 
State lias rnii of being seriously diminished — not in roduotioii of 
nuy taxation, of any alleviation of rates, or for any publii; purpose 
wliatsoovQr — but only for the advantage of the persons who were 
in a condition to make the bargain — may be instanced the case of 
the Eiusbury prebeudal property already referred to. This is a 
large extent of house property, held u^fn an ecclesiastical lease, 
which will expire in 1808. The City of London are the lessees. 
Mr. E. J, Smith gives an exceedingly clear statement of the 
interest which was at stake when the city had agreed with the 
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lato Bishop of London in 1840 to purchase the reversion of the 
Church for three and a half years' purchase, the lease at that time 
haying twenty-seven and a half years to run. The annual value 

in ISGS was then estimated at 47,500Z., and the city were to have 
given ir)0,750Z. Mr. Smith shows very plainly that in this way 
the corporation would have been making six per cent, of that sum 
of money during the roinaiuder of the term. As it is, the church 
is making six per cent, during the running out, and will come 
into possession of an estate that will turn out much more valuable 
than was then supposed. The bill by which the transaction in 
question was to have been earj'ied out passed the TiOrds, and then 
fortunately came to an end.* * 

Now, we contend that any additional value of Church property 
which may he developed by running out of leases by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or by their other management, 
resembles a surplus arising to trustees from the improvement of 
a fiduciary estate, and for the application of which surplus no 
specific provision has been jnado under the original constitution 
of their trust. A trust may ht3 limited to the mere receiving and 
paying over a rent-charge ; hut if an improveable estate is vested 
in trustees, their first duty is to manage it to the host advantage, 
and to suffer no part of its value to lie dormant. This, their lii’st 
duty, is anterior to the question of the application of its rcvonnt;s, 
and altogether irrespective of it. But when such improved value 
has I'esultod, either from accidental circumstances, or fixnu good 
management, trustees arc well understood to bo more at liberty 
in respoei-to the employment of tlicir vsurplns, than in regard (o 
their original revenue. Courts of equity are reluctant to sanction 
schemes at variance with the expressed intentions ol’ donors, 
where trust revenues are exhausted by specific directioiis, and do 
not very williu^y interfere with appropriations sanctioned l)y 


^ Mr. Smith says: — “ The ordinary practice of estimating the reversion of 
a house is to take the reversion on the scale of interest represented by the 
number of years’ purchase at which the annual value is set to lind the fee- 
simple. In this particular case, the aminal value being taken at the end of 
the term at 47,500Z., comes at sixteen two-thirds years’ purchase to 79:2,000/. 
Then the Church interest is taken upon lliat, andThc six per cent, scale gives 
156,750Z. as the result. Now {the sale of any such estate in/ the immediate 
vicinity, indeed in the heart of a city such as this, is in itself wrong ; but passing 
over that), I say that if yon do sell it, you sell, not houses, but the sum of 
792,000/. The property sold has ceasca to be houses by the application of a 
sm^l number of years’ purchase. You reduce it from a casual estate to a 
capital sum of 792,000/., and the question is then, you say, ‘ What ought I to 
take for that 792,000/. due to * on a certain day ?* I say that you should 
only accept such a sum as, if put out at common interest, will return you the 
702,000/. at the end of the term.”— “ Minutes of Evidence,” p. 1^07. 
This is perfectly correct. The question is, The present value of 1 /. due at 
the end of a term of years. 
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long custom, l^ut as to the application of improved revenues, 
they tak(3 a wider view ; and tlie existing Board of Commissioners 
of CJifiritios for England and Wales I'oadily concurs with local 
trustees in applying to purposes of general education the surplus 
revenues of charities originally founded for the bestowing of dolos 
of bread and similar gifts, now found in practice to have a demo- 
ralizing olFoct, 

In the year 1808, as has been said, there will come into tbo 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or into the hands of 
whomsoever the State shall appoint for the administering ot that 
property, a revenue from the estates licretofore belonging to the 
preboTidal estate of Einshurv, of 00,000^. per annum. What is 1o 
bo done with it? Let us suppose, as probably most persons will 
bo agro(‘(l, this income is to bo applied to Ibo benelit ol tlio inetro- 
pr)Iis generally. It sliould go to secure the services of men, and 
not to tlie roaring of fabrics. In the next place, it should not be 
useil up, — ajipropriatcdin hxed grants to the endowraoni of miser- 
ably paid clergymen. The coiamittco seeni to recommend an 
additional supply of 1000 clergymen for the metropohs, to receive 
stipcTids at the rate of 100/. a year. Whether such stipends 
should bo ^sought from a. tixed dr a voluntary source, w(j can 
iinttgino nothing more injurious to tlte respectability oi the 
ministry of tlio church itself, or to its efficiency us a spiritual 
instniineut. If miuistei*s of the higher grade are to ho had at all, 
and to he provided for at all, they must be provided lor at a 
higher rate than that. In theory, and in some regions of popu- 
laiioiis in practice likewise, the fpiestion may fairly be debuted 
bet\vc‘eo the voluntary and the fixed principles — ^in the regions of 
spii’iiiui] destitution which we are now contemplating, two things 
are verv plain ; 1st, That the people who are most in want ol 
miiiistei\s and teaching will*uot invite them; in other words, 
accoi-ding to Mr. Mann, the spiritual action must he a ffff revive; 
2udiv, That they will not, probably cannot, sustain a ministry 
among ibemsclves by voluntary contributions. No doubt when 
the l-ords calculate a thousand clergymen to be wanting in the me- 
tropolis, and reckon their stipends at lOOl. a-ycar each, they have 
some expectation of a voluntary effort being made to i*aise the 
capital of 3,000,000/., which would ensure the payment of those 
annual stipends. \Vc will suppose some such an effort might be 
made, hut very much doubt whether any fund for the purpose would 
reach a Capital amounting to more than a sixth of that sum in 
several years. But liave the Bishop of Exeter and his friends 
considered what it is they are iiivitif g a thousand men to do ? 
Have they considered whence the thousand men ai’e to come ? 
Have they considered what is to become of the men, — not in the 
next world, but in this ? 
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Doubtless there «re men, and always will be, while the course 
of this world shall be continued, who will be willini? for the 
kingdom of Gods sake,” to make any sacrilice, and to throw 
thomsolvcs into any brcaeli. But if a whole army were willing to 
d(3vote themselves, as upon a forlorn hope, it would bo wicked for 
a general to permit them, could he attain his end at a less cost, 
though he ought to permit a few to hazard themselves even to 
death for the many — or for many to do so for the rest, at tho risk 
of wounds only, and curable disasters. A thousand clergymen to 
be sent — to be tempted, into certain poverty, with wives and 
children, and with no power of retiring when the gulpli opens 
beneath their feet, entangled by a lifelong vow, and wlicn others 
would do the work as well or better ! Presenting to ourselves the 
realities of things, sucl) a proposition seems utterly desperate, if 
made in good faith ; we do not suppose, indeed, that it was made 
in bad faith, but in entire oblivion of wljat human nature is, of 
what Englisli society is, of what the resources of the Established 
Church really are. It may be thought indeed tliat the throwing 
of a thousand men, with a stipend of 1001. each, into the ministry 
of the Church of England, would not have any appreciable effect 
upon the sUitm of its ministers, and tlic many relations connected 
with it; yet it would lower the average income of the incumbents 
of England from 300Z. to 27/iZ. a year, which alone would not he 
■without a very appreciable effect. It must be rorrieinbcred, tlJe^o 
men could not, in fact, be removed after a certain period of ser- 
vice, into higher or less onerous positions. Tlie benefices of 
England are about 12,000 — of these more than GOOO are in. the 
gift of private patrons — and without staying to make any obser- 
vation on that kind of patronage, it should bo considered, vdiotiier 
a person who may have laboured for twenty or thirty years of his 
life on lOOZ. per annum, in tho castor south of London, lias any 
prospect of being promoted by' a private patron, in prcference to 
Ids own brother or his own son. About yOOO more preferments 
are in the gift of colleges and ecclesiastical aggregate corpora- 
tions, whoso members succeed to them by an acknowledged right; 
3000 are in the bestowal of the bishops and the Crown together ; 
about 2000 to the former ; and if the bishops are disposed to be- 
stow these benefices as a reward of merit, they must consult first 
for the meritorious clergy of their own dioceses. How lar will 
the 1100 benefices of the Crown go, dispensed as may be expected, 
towards affording, some retirements for the worn-out spiritual ser- 
vants of the metropolis ? A large proportion of course of this 
total number of 12,000 benefices, including those of the Crown 
itself, are of not much more value than the pittance of lOOZ. 
a-year above spoken of. 

‘Beadily, however, it will occur to our readers, there is found a 
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supply of scripture readers and of city missionaries to the ex- 
tent of 8/30 j)ersons for cncdi of those societies, and perhaps ns 
niaiiy more by otlicr associations. These men, it is acknowledged, 
are very efficient; probably more efficient than the clergyman up 
to a certain point. Their stipends arc on an average about 80Z. 
a-ycar. They are led to form no expectations of advancement, 
and, above all things, they have it in their power, should their 
spirits fail, or their health, or they should find the work they have 
undertaken in any way unsuitable for them, to revert to some 
other oecupati(ni. AVe cannot perceive any sufficient reason why 
a portion (d* the endowments at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners out of the improved Church property should not 
he applied to the moral and spiritual advantage of the people in 
a way unfettered by old precodenis. Our dense populations 
require a new and variously modified agency. We cuniiot see that 
aiF assent to all the propositions contained in the 'i'hirty- 
niue Articles of the Ohuroh of England ought to be required of 
those who are to become social and moral instruetors, merely 
because the funds out of which they would be sahivicd should ho 
derived from ancient ecclesiastical sources. It is surely compe- 
tent to the State, as the trustee of a property devoted to tlie highest 
luilioual olj|jects, as they shall bo understood in each succeeding 
age, to apply a portion of its proceeds to the remuneration of 
agents urgeuily required — not under any vow of orders — agents 
willing to devote tliemselves for limited periods, or from year to 
year. A clergyman of great experience in populous places, tfie 
Jlev. W. W. (,'haTnpneys, says, T think practically we w^ant tlio 
deacon, whieli we have not in the Cliurcli of En^and.” Wo 
want an agent for a state of things which has never yet existed 
in Christoiuloin, and we think that he liad hotter bo called by an 
unamhiguous name. New deacons will melt into priests, as the old 
ones have done. AVewant Instructors for the people, who shall teacdi 
them, not so much the mechanical arts of reading and writing, as 
the laws of God’s universe, the laws of the world in which they 
live, — material, social, mental, moral. If e jesting ecclesiastical 
authorities were willing to co-operato in any such scheme, it would 
be well it should be carried out with tlieir co-operation ; it would 
be the commencement of a relaxation of the organization of the 
Established Church of England, winch it is sorely in need of. 
Otherwise it wauld be in the power of the State to constitute a 
subordinate board of the Ecclesiastical Commission, to which 
should be entrusted the administration of the^ properties set apart 
especially for the benefit of the dense populations in the metro- 
polis ani elsewhere, with the appointment and payment of the 
educational and other agents. These would act as missionaries 
and pioneers, and would, no doubt, soon be followed by the 
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ministers of tlicsovoralehurclies, to occupy under amove complete 
organization tlio ground already hrokeii up by these more hardy 
labourers. ]\lany objections may, of course, l>c raised against 
any such ])Ijui — those wliicli affect its principle we have already 
eudeavonred, in some degree, to anticipate. One of considerable 
weight against its practical working deserves especial attention, 
and to that we must now confine oiu'selves. It may be said, that 
tlie supplying out of ecclesiastical or national funds the salaries 
of a number of i>ublic Instructors in the dense populations will 
tend to paralyse the voluntary efforts, which are now being made 
hy various associations for the spiritual improvennait of the people. 
Under a prudent management, wo do not think that the Instruc- 
tors whom we contemplate need clash with flio agents of the 
voluntary societies. They will occupy, to a great extent, dil- 
fereiit ground. lor instance, they will not clash with the 
missionaries of the liondon City ^Fission, for it will not ho 
comprised in tlieir duties to insist upon the depravity of man,” or 
‘‘ the doctrine of justification by faith alone nor even with those 
of the ScriptiH'e Headers’ Association, for they wall read other 
things besides the Jji])lo. We need not sav that in our estimation 
tlmy would he able to teach things infinitdy more serviceable to 
suffering humanity, than those abstruse and at least dphious doc- 
trines can possibly bo. Have not tliose doctrines, in tact, been tried 
and found wanting ? At the best, they are suited for moral natures 
already raised to some elevation and dissatisfied with tlioir own ])ro- 
gress. And has not the lUble been sown broadcast over the hind ? 
Has not the wish of a not unamiahlo, but certainly not very eleav 
sighted mo\inrch, been accomplished to the letter ? Is lliere \i 
cottage fireside in the kingdom where there is not a Hible, or 
has not been* one? Has not that book been distributed with 
sucli an entire absence of discrimination, and bc3eii expounded 
witli so little judgment — been set* so vainly in opposition to tlie 
declarations of the Divine will which are made known in Iho 
law^s of the universe — that the very same pages which are regard(Ml 
with the utmost awe and veneration by some, are made Tniitler of 
jest and ridicule by^ others ! This is a scandal for which many 
who would call themselves friends of Bible religion arc, in fact, 
answ^erable. It is a scandal which cannot exist without a most 
demoralizing and unsocializing effect upon the people. 

It should also be distinctly borne in mind, that the progress of 
education among the working classes has been far from unsatis- 
factory, that is, fis respects its quantity : for of day-scholars, Mr. 
.Mann states the increase from 1^18 to 1851 , to have been at the 
rate of 218 per cent, of the population ; and of Sunday-scholars, 
at the rate of 104 per cent. ; while the increase of the population 
itselfwas at the rate of only 51 per cent. Evidence is given to the 
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same effect 1) cfore tlie Lords. Education, measured by its quantity, by 
tiie number of scliolars, is gaining rapidly on the population ; it does 
not, however, appear to be telling anywhere with really beneficial 
oifect, and we are forced to the conclusion, that it is not of the right * 
sort ; that the denominational principle and the biblical principle 
render comparatively wortldess the lavish State expenditure which 
wo have witnessed of late years. Attempts have been made in vain 
on the paiiiof secular schools, as they are called, to obtain a par- 
ticipation in the State grants. One of the latest of these was, wo 
believe, in 1856, wlien the committee of the Manchester Model 
Secular School memorialized the Privy Council, in order to its 
being admitted to participate in the Government grant . The school 
was stated to he situated in the midst of a dense and poor popula- 
tion, containing about 05() boys from seven to twelve years of age. 
Mo^i of these, on Sundays, attend the s(;hools of the various deno- 
minations. The promoters of the school urged in their memorial, 
that their attempt is to impart a course of practical instruction 
really vuluahle, so far as it goes, and decidedly religious in itstcui- 
dency, as it unfolds the laws of God as instiluted in the records 
of creation, and teaches the consequence of obedience and di.^- 
obedience to those laws.” Such a course of instruction, it was 
urged, might he communicated in common to tho children of 
peivons of all religious persuasions, without partiality, prejudice, 
or cause of oficmcc. But their lordships rejected tho ajiplication, 
as they had done the application of similar schools in 1858, on 
tlio ground that it made no provision for religious instruction. 

By a process of exhaustion wc arrive at the lcnowh5d.i|e of what is 
roalJyrequiredfortlio amelioration of the condition of tho people*. It 
is not churches, for wdien built they are not filled ; it is not Bibles, 
for (tf Bibles there has long been no lack ; it is not education, as 
at present carried on, for the difficulty respecting tho physical and 
moral condition of tho nnisscs has been increasing along with 
thij in(‘rease of education. And it is a mistake to suppose that the 
spiiilual destitution,” as it is called, is confined to motropolitau 
and other very densely crowded districts. The evidence of a clergy- 
man, reciently removed ffom a country town to a crowded metro- 
politan parish, teaches ns, what we have other reasons for believing, 
that tlje l^ondon population is not worse morally than a country 
population. The Rev. C, Eyre, lately appointed to the rec- 
tory of ifarylebono, considers the physical cqndition of the 
London poor to be worse, their social package ” to bo frightful ; 
but their ‘‘moral and religious condition not worse, probably 
better than in the country, speaking of a country town ” (Q. 3518, 
3518, 3581). In fact, in tho country the education is wholly of 
the biblical kind we have been speaking of; in the metropolis 
there is indirectly, if not directly, an infinitely greater extent of 
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education of intellect, of education in life. And as the biblical 
instruction supplies no education which fits our scholars for the 
real duties of life, its defects are prominently seen in the condi- 
tion of the female part of the population. "J'he morality of a 
people depends mainly upon its females ; but the females in the 
lower stratum of our people have less education, in any proper 
sense of the word, than the males. A hoy has indeed little school- 
ing: is removed from school, probably at so early an age that the 
little instruction he has received is soon forgotten. Nevertheless, 
he soon begins to leara something relative to his future trade or 
occupation ; he becomes conversant, not only with ^vords, hut 
witb ’things. And when he has once hegim to earn his own bread, 
the necessities of lift) and the order of liis cn'ij)loyment become to 
liim a discipline, beneath which, imless he is very stubborn or 
reckless, he must succumb ; there is outside of him not only a 
material compulsion, but a force of opinion. But there is little 
in the action of circumstances really to improve the girl, however 
obedient and tcacbable she may have been up to tbe age at which 
the temptations belonging to her sex begin to arise. Hho may 
say well her catechism, sing hymns, tell tlie History of David, ” 
and that of the Dairyman’s Daughter” to boot ; hut at school 
she receives no education in the duties of her after-life. She lias 
not that readiness in doing common things which is the best 
safeguard against u silly vanity. Ro, without speaking of ex- 
tremes in either case, while the men become better, more fit for tlioir 
place in society as they grow up, the women become worse : the rude 
boy will ofkm turn into the steady man, while the flighty girl, lio 
worse than he, becomes an irrecoverable slattern, and the hopeless 
mismanager of a household. And with respect to a subject which 
l ecently engrossed much of the public attention, it seemed to be 
admitted by influential persons at. the meeting held at Liverpool 
last summer for the advancement of social science, that the nn- 
happy class which throngs all our public places, is not, for the 
most part, recruited by means of seduction properly so called. 
It therefore shouhLbe well weighed by the friends of that which 
has hitherto been called a religious education of tbe people, what 
the real value of it can be. It has been in full and exclusive 
operation for many years, but has proved ineftfectual to prevent 
the females who have been brought up under it from meeting the 
libertine and the procuress at least half way. 

The agency required, then, appears to us to partake both of a 
school and of a missionary character. In the school should be 
taught things really useful, things which will bring home, jit an 
early age, to the apprehension of the classes we wish to benefit, 
that they are living under a system of divine law and govern- 
ment; that they cannot transgress those laws with impunity. 
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and especially that the antDcodents and consequences under the 
several laws do not interchange ; that neither praying nor Greek 
will preserve from fever in the midst of malaria, any more 
than the being a good accountant would save a man from 
sliipwreck in a leaky ship. But it would be necessaiy to sup- 
plement the secular and industrial school with a fuither agency. 
]\£any are passed beyond the age at which the school can gene- 
rally be of service, who are yet not beyond the reach of human aid, 
though under great difficulties and entanglements ; and the way in 
whieli the approaches of ministers of religion are for the most part 
received, even by those who might he expected to he strongly 
prejudiced against them, shows the power which areally benevo- 
lent iutontioii exercises over the human heart. But wo want a 
spe(des of agents more immediately and practically useful than 
the cxistingMiiinisler of religion. We want men who can carry to 
the |frown-up suflorers from tlieir own and others’ errors, that in- 
formation wJiich might have preserved them from much woe, if 
it liad been impjirted to them sooner. We want men to supply all 
sanitary knowledge to those who stand most in need of it ; not 
in the way of policemen or constables, but as friends. W(? 
w^aiit men to convoy practical explanations of such matters of 
political economy as it most concerns the lahouring man to know'. 
VVe want men to teach the preparation of food and the nature of 
nutriments to the ignorant and improvident. And we w'ant men, 
if they can be had, with at least a rudimentary knowdedgo of 
modicinc, both for the sake of the immense mass of l)uman 
misery which may in that way ho directly alleviated, ^nd for tlio 
sake of tbe character of friend, which always belongs to the 
physician. The “ doctor " arrives at the root of most matters 
oi domestic sorrow sooner than the clergyman, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, can do more towards the remedy. Such public In* 
struotors, as wo feel to be necessary in many parts of our popu- 
lation, should abstain from all religious controversy; be charitable 
towards all systems ; not unaware of tbe difficulties which beset 
all ; not forw^ard with solutions, but rather ready to recommend 
forbearance and submission to inevitable mysteries. The higher 
qualifications could be expected only in a few. Many useful 
agents might be found for definite and limited purposes. And 
the action of any such scheme, though we have little hope 
of our rulers in Church or State forwarding sucli a plan, should 
he, as the late Dr. Chalmers would have termed it, local and not 
general ; each school and each Instructor . should have a district 
and radius within which to operate; their force should be emana- 
ting and not attractive ; as some, would call it, missionary ; as 
]\rr. Mann would entitle it, .aggressive ; and an experiment might 
easily be tried in a single localitjStand on a small scale. 
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Art. VI. — Carlyle’s History of Friedrich the 

Second. 

History of Friedrich II. of Prussia^ called Frederick the Oreat. 
I^y Tliomas Carlyle. 2 vols. London. 1858. 

T he piihlication of tlie first half of Mr. Cnrlyle's Instory of 
Frederick 11., before tlio second half is completed, is at once 
a check, and an inducement to earnest critioisni. Prudence and 
fairness v/ill warn the reader to suspend his judgment on the part 
until he has the whole before him : while tlie more deeply inte- 
rostod ho feels, and the more competent he may tlfink himself, 
the more anxious he will be to make his opinion available for the 
rest of the work. The task, however, of balancing these conllict- 
ing motives is materially fircilitated by the circumstance that it 
is just fit the accession of his hero where tlie author bids the 
reader pause. The published part of the Avork might stand by 
itself. In fiddition to that long series of biographical skct(;hos 
which, as a kind of illustrated pedigree, fills a large poi tioii nf tlie 
first volume, wo have the life of one Ih'ussian King, J^’nulerick 
William 1., folly and lovingly depicted. We see how JMi*. (hulyle 
does that kind of work; we may legitimately conclude Avliiit will 
be the stylo, the artistic arrangement of the remainder. And on 
those greati problems of public morality that continually present 
themselves in the growth of a nation, Mr. (hirlylc has pronounced 
bis opinions so distinctly and so emphatically, that wc need not 
be under any apprehension of seeing them modified before Ins 
liistoiy is completed. 

The old books on Prussian histoi 7 almost invariably begin 
With the complaint of the author that ho did not know how to 
begin. Should he commence with the Mark Brandenburg, which 
is the stock and taproot of the Stale, but did not give it its name ? 
or with the Duchy of Prussia, though it be one of the later acqui- 
sitions? or with the family of the Hohenzollems, Avho flourished 
for centuries without being in any way connected with any of 
their present territories ? The. peculiar character of his book as 
a biography enables Mr. Carlyle to overcome this difficulty iu a 
very satisfactory manner ; he begins by taking the reader to a 
picture of. Frederick towards the end of his life, when ho was 
old Fritz r then to his cradle, surroiind:ed by pictures of father 
and mother. Having taken that preliminary "^gauge of his hero, 
to fortify himself for' his work, as it were, lio turns resolutely to 
start from the fii*st settlement^ the Mark. Following up the 
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Ijibtory of that territorv under successive dynasties (ilio Aseanians 
from 114:^ to tlie WittelsLaclier and Luxemburger from 

l.‘3i0 to 1414), and arriving at tlic time wlien the Hohenzollcrns 
got possession of it, lie takes up their pedigree and brings it down 
to the same period ; whence the history of the family and that of 
the land flow in one channel. Wliy the author should go back so 
far, why he should begin in the tenth 001111117 the life of u man who 
was born in the eighteenth; why .he interweaves wdth the records 
of the family the annals of each of those multifarious territories that 
constituted the inheritance bciiiieathed by Frederick William to his 
son — all this is easily understood by any one at all eonvursant 
with historical research. There is this distinction between the 
medieval aiaUtlie modern way of writing history, that then the 
writer, no matter wdiat person, what period he was going to treat 
of, at once embarked in tlio iirk of Noah, and floated himself 
dowi*! the stream of history as well us he could, until he reached 
the theatre of his intended exploit; wdiile the historian of to-day, 
always anxious to coniine himself to the selected spot, is ahvays 
lured away to follow up that stream towards those misty fastnesses 
wh(‘re its waters spring. Hucli allurement must bo particularly 
strong where ilio area of a state is not marked out by any natural 
configuration of the soil, tlie population composed of fractions of 
Ti'arious races, wdiere the germ has lieen so small and the growth 
so steady, cataslrophes so terrible, and recovery so wonderful, 
wliere coiifliots bet\vt?cii classes, races, creeds witliiu, struggles 
with ueigliboars, riyals, politicatl and religious antagonists with- 
out, so constantly reappear in a long course of centuries, sliglitly 
UKjdilied but essentially always the same, where hardly any of 
these conflicts and struggles arc settled and laid for over; wdiere 
the whole state is eminently niifiuished, forced by the law of its 
existence to grow aiid to devour. 

While w*e fully appreciate the plan of Mr. Carlyle, we cannot 
ecpially approve of its execution. We admire the sliarply deli- 
neated and vivid representation of what he chooses to represent, 
but W'G wish lie had chosen otherwise. AVhat ho givoa is too much 
of a family story. A really good novel, “ Gil Bias" for instance, 
while relating the adventures of a few persons, will give the 
reader a fair picture of the people and country ; how much more 
may we expect the same from the history of a dynasty ! In 
pointing out the extraordinary difficulties besetting the formation 
and growth of the Prussian monarchy, wo shall manifest our 
readiness to do justice to the achievements of its rulers; and as 
to the advantages of ‘‘ guidance," so strongly insisted upon by 
Mr. Carlyle, we wisli we could find space brforo laying down our 
pen to show fully how high we rate them, confining the word, on 
tlie one hand, to the operation of mind upon mind, but extending, 
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on tlio other hniul, its iipplicution both to good and to evil. We 
cannot, Jioweveri for n moment liarboiir the supposition that Mr. 
Carlyle, wedded tliough he bo to bis dogij»a of horo-worsliip, has 
adopted tlie creed of the Prussian (Eil do J^oeuf, that the dynasty 
“ made ” tlie State, that the history of the Holienzollorns is the 
history of Prussia. Speaking, even of a private estate, and 
otilling it the creation of its owner, it is fully understood how 
many favourable conditions, wholly independent of his will and 
action, are required to enable him to pei-form that ercution ; not 
only the geological structure of the soil, the climate, the character 
of inhabitants, local communication, and junctures of trade, but 
equally the midnight toil of the solitary thinker who draws from 
Nature her secrets, and the swarthy brow of the ^stant adven- 
turer who wrests from her her treasures. In fact, it appears 
almost absurd to dwell on the general proposition. In the case 
of Prussia, moreover, when we come to consider her princes, not 
through the medium of books j)ublished under modern censorship, 
we have at once to make a considerable abatement from that “ ex- 
traordinary series of distinguished rulers.’* The Elector Joachim 
11. (153o-If371), left a debt, contracted to no puiq)ose, of 

COO, 000 thalers, an enormous sum considering the limited 
extent of the country, and the value of money, when a sheep was 
bought for sixteen pfennigs, 250 of which went to the guilder. 
His successor, John George (1571 — 1508), yclept the Econo- 
mist, kept about him. nn Italian Fine Arts Count, T^ynar ])y 
name, at a yearly salary of 12,000 thalers, 250 barrels of beer, 
12 ohms of Hhiiie wiue, 24 ohms of countiy wine (fearful to think 
of), 0 oxeii^ and 50 sheep. George William (IGIO — 1010) pain- 
fully weak and vacillating when left to himself, was guided 
during the most momentous period of the 'Thirty Ifcars* War by 
his !^finiste^, Count Schwnrzenberg, which noble friend was 
really the Minister of Austria. After the redeeming reign of the 
Great Elector (1610 — 1068) wo have with Frederick William I. 
(17 P3 — 1740) again the same story, Austrian Minister Secken- 
dorf enjoying; and betraying for seven years tlie unlimited con- 
lidence of the king. 

The successor of Frederick the Great, Frederick William IT. 
(1780 — 1707), wliilo devouring the substance of the country by 
senseless dissipation, and poisoning by liis vices the social atmo- 
sphere, is again governed by foreign traitors and religious moun- 
tebanks, crushing life within by a brutal reaction, and making 
up abroad 3br the loss of military prestige by. sacrificing in diplo- 
macy every principle of honesty and prudence. We need not 
allude to the foreign policy and wars of the long reign of 
Frederick William III. ,(1707 — 1840). By« a certain right reve- 
rend he is baptized the Just; and just he was in small things ; 
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l>ut a great, a frightful injustice was committed by him, disturbing 
the peace of his country, and jeopardizing the throne of his de- 
scendants for an unmeasured future, by according (ordinance of 
the 22ml of May, J815) a representation of the people, while 
that people was rushing to the western frontier to meet the invader 
and “ not thinking it time yet” to carry out that ordinance when 
tlio enemy was slain. Of his successor, the present king, we 
speak with reluctance : broken by that terrible fall between the 
dusk of one day and the dawn of the other, ho expiates his error 
and his crime by a penalty more awful than death, being aii idiot, 
and knowing it. 

There must have been some elements at work that counteract 
the evil deeds of tlio llohcnzollcrns ; and elements powerful 
enougli to do that will have a great deal to do with their meri- 
torious achievements too. Of such elements Mr. Carlyle does 
not afford us a single glance ; neither of the country, except as 
far as it provides his heroes with battling, hunting, and travelling 
grounds; nor of the peculiarities of the races; nor of tlie econo- 
mical and social condition of the people and its intellectual life. 
And in continiiig himself in this manner to the precincts of the 
palace, he does injustice not only to the people, but also to his 
heroes. There are many nchiovcinents of the Hoheiizollerns not 
even touched upon by Carlyle, more glorious, more lasting, 
more cosmic, as he has it, than double marriage projects and 
royal fustigation of idle apple-women. In making the demand 
that those elements, whatever they are, should be worked out, so 
as to form a background and by-play for the figures, the princes, 
we are aware that w’c are setting a very difficult proble¥ii, hut w'c 
are setting it to a very gifted wTitcr. No doubt it miglit be 
solved in some other Avay than that which we propose in tljc 
following pages, — by a sketch of the liistory of Prussian law. 

True, that “law ’’reminds us of sickening litigation, squab- 
bling attorneys, ridiculous subtleties, tinkering legislators. Jhit 
true also, that all this' is not more equivalent to huv than 
hospitals, anatomy,, and the great metropolitan drainage question 
are equivalent to health. True, that a very general saying de- 
clares the lawyer to be incapable of writing history. But true 
also, that no man will ever understand the history of a country 
without a more than dilettante knowledge of its laws. “Jurispru- 
dence is the knowledge of all things divine and human,” teaches 
the coiyus ^uris. Tliat divine idea of justice every man may 
keep alive within himself ; but to read it off those mountains of 
legislative rubbish, that pretend to be the incaruation of it, re 
*iuires, indeed, a little knowledge o§ everything human. For there 
is nothing in the life of a nation that docs not leave an impres- 
sion on the coeval stratum. This is self-evident with respect to 
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public or constitutional law; no man can read the history of 
England without finding himself involved in Magna Cluirta and 
Bill of Rights. But it is as true with respect to private law. In 
fact, that distinction of public and private law is nothing but 
a htd]) for the mind, for the student and the teacher ; it cannot 
arrest the historian. The life of a nation is an organism, every 
part iTacts upon every part. The laws on marriage, on trust, 
on real property, on public worship, on crimes, are more vital 
elements of that life, are more eloquent witnesses of its inmost 
nature, than Glorious Constitutions and Corrupt-Praclices-rre- 
vention-Act-Continuaiice-Acts. In the East, where law is sanc- 
tioned by religion, this, so to say physiological unity of all law, 
is so firm and active that it cannot ho dissolved even for the 
purpose of contemplation and study. What is public law in tlie 
Koran, and what private? Tho same is the case, and for the 
same reason, in the canon law. In modern Enroj)oaii states 
it is lo^vser and fainter, amongst other reasons, because peop!(3, by 
the scientific distinctions of jurisprudence, arc Jed to overlook 
and to forget it. To restoi'e it on a new basis, to harmonize 
again the whole of the functions of national existence is tho 
instinctive aim of that tremendous movement which is convulsing 
a decayed world. 

There is the same unity in decay which there is in growth. 'To 
illustrate, in both periods, the intimate connexion between his- 
tory and law, perhaps no state affords a belter oppoilunity than 
the Ocrinan Empire; and subsequent to the example s(‘t by 
Eichhorii^ and Phillips, f no writer on the subject has deparled 
froTn tlieir method. There are valuable contributions of the .same 
kind (more especially a series of brilliant monographs on single 
towns, written upon their statute-books) to the history of that 
State which grew up under the protecting shelter of the Empire*, 
drew nourishment from its decay, and was instrumenttd to its fall, 
and to the history of that dynasty which the more eagerly it 
yearned after the Imperial crown, the more effectually it debased 
it, and when nearly strong enough to grasp it, saw it crumble to 
dust. A peculiar tempbitiou and a peculiar facility for treating 
Prussian history in this miinner is to be found in the codification 
of the Prussian law, the amalgamation jof the common law of 
Germany, the Roman laAv, and numberless provincial laws, cus- 
toms, and statutes, to “ one body of intelligible laws,'* a work 
attempted by Joachim II. (died 1571), John George, (died 1598), 
and the Great Elector (diedl688), and carried out by Prederiek 
the Great.' "VVe are, indeed, at a loss to see how Mr. Carlyle is 


♦ Eielilicfni, " Deutsche Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte,” Bcrliu, 1818. 
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to do justice to this, perhaps the greatest achievement of his hero, 
without going again over a great deal of ground covered by the 
first volume of his book. 

Let us, then, enter at once a mine, and explore a stratum dryer, 
than Dryasdust, the statutes at large.* Let us take up the /irst 
strange crusty pebble of mediaeval Latinity, scultetus, and try 
wliothcr not a little rubbing and polishing will turn it into a Higli- 
land show-stone, capable of reflecting something of the past, and 
shedding a welcome ray of light on the present and sundry of its 
“ uniiitclligibilitics.*' 

Scultetus means sclivlze^ schultheiss, the headman of a coiaiuu- 
nity, village, or town, the reeve. The peculiar origin of the Mark 
Brandenburg, could not but impress peculiar features on its local 
groups. Mark is a frontier defence ; such the Mark Branden- 
burg was against the eastern neighboui*s of Germany, the Wends. 
Tt wa^ not established on German territory, but on a soil wrested 
from the foe. Altliough cruelly decimated during the struggle, 
the natives were by no means extirpated or expelled ; nor was it 
the policy of the Ascanian princes to dispossess them indiscrimi- 
nately of their lands. The bulk of the Wendish population, always 
held in subjection, only changed their masters, and on the whole 
for the bettor. Some classes were decidedly raised in the social 
scale, and the Wendish noble was admitted on equal terms with his 
G orman conqueror. After the victories of Albrecht the Beai*, there 
wore no risings ; yet for a longtime to come the Gorman settlor would 
think it safer to have a German neighbour, still better a lieadman 
witliin call, or, as the peasant in those regions would Express it, 
within dogs hark. The headman having certain duties to perform, 
Avouhl claim certain privileges, and what people arc liable to become 
who pv-rform magisterial functions and enjoy privileges all history 
teatdies. The new settler, coming from agricultural provinces, 
wx)nld stick to the plough ; the Wend, like most Slavonian tribes, 
although never at home on the sea, is an excellent fisherman on 
lake and river, both abounding between Elbe and Oder, Endless 
bogs and mtu’shes promising splendid pasture to settlers skilled 
in draining and embanking, attracted numerous immigrants from 
Holland. The burgher of the flourishing Imperial cities, the 
trader, tlie craftsman would seek Ids congenial element. Race 
and tribe would to a great extent determine occupation, and occu- 
pation the choico of the dwelling-place. Then there was a dis- 
tinction between simple freemen and nobles anj^ong the Wends as 
well as among the Germans, Lastly, each German settler would 


* Raumer, “ Codex Diplomaticus.” Corpus Constitutionum 
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bring witli him and maintain the laws and customs of his lioine. 
It is tolerably well recorded how, under the Ascanian dynasty, 
these various elements blended into a healthy and powerful com- 
mon wealth, the very microcosm of the Prussian vStnte. It is 
written in a few scattered deeds and ordinances, and more 
copiously in the law, part of it indestructibly graven on the land, 
some naturally absorbed by more progressing legislation, ^ol^e 
stifled by forms, smothered by force and fraud, not dead yet, living 
in dumb tradition, and shaking irorn time to time, like subterra- 
neous fire, the conscience of the guilty and the peace of the world. 

Wherever there was a score of colonists anxious to settle oitlior 
on waste land, or on a township taken from the Wends, the ft>iind- 
ing of the village was entrusted to one man, whom able editors 
now-a-days would call an extensive and enterprising builder. It 
was bis busiuess to find settlors, to allot the lands in certain pre- 
scribed proportions, to collect the rent for the markgraf; and, 
assisted by some good and lawful men, elected by the community, 
to preserve the peace. In compensation for tins he enjoyed his 
lot rent free, and was entitled to a ceriaiu (piota of the tees. 'J'hc 
office always went with the land. Old parchments speak of colo- 
nists settled ** on German law,*’ or on Franconian, Dutch, and 
Flanders law% meaning that, iii measuring their lands, and in •‘very- 
thing relating to the rights of pei*sons, they followed the customs 
of the respective provinces from which they came. In default of 
any importation of this kind, the Saxon law prevailed, the ifark 
Brandenburg being one of the seven banner-feofs of Baxony. All 
which lu\r3, how’^ diflereut soever in details, were quite in luii inoiiy 
on cojiain great principles becoming freemen, the foremost of 
them being that no man could he tried but by his peers, m- jxia- 
sant but by those good and lawful men, the jury ; for jury not 
to be connected etymologically with jurare^ to swear, but with 
juSf right or law% The Wend, provided he tilled tlie ground, was 
frequently admitted to the full privilege of Saxon law. All lids is 
to be understood of the peasant proper, the freeman who held 
lands sufficiently large to maintain a certain number of teams or 
ploughs. His tenure was of a very high order, subjected to hardly 
any other restriction but that of selling and bequeathing the lands 
undivided. Around them, on the outskirts of their villages, or in 
separate hamlets, certain inferior castes existed, partly of German 
descent, mostly Wends, of which only one, out of deference to 
the mud-gods,’* may receive a passing notice, the kothsassen, 
that is to. say, dwellers in mud cabins. 

Separate from the peasant, elevated above him in rank and esti- 
mation, hut originally in no way. liis lord or master, nor oven his 
magistrate, lived the noble in his more pretentious house, fortified, 
if the markgraf would giant permission to do so, and surrounded 
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by tlio blits of uiifrec laboum's— -villeins we may call them, for 
shortness sake. The nobleman, being the vassal uf the inarkgraf, 
was not bound by common law, but by feudal law; instead of 
paying rent, he did military service ; he would notintenuarry with 
the peasant; he might be appointed superior judge and maps- 
Irate ; he could lead a host to battle ; but other connexion with 
the peasant he had none by law. There might be, however, and 
tliere wei*o, voluntary arrangements which brought the noble other- 
wise in connexion with the peasants, gave him a hold over them, 
and paved the way for progressing encroachment, usurpation, and 
tyranny. ITie markgraf, for instance, from want of cash or other 
motives, M ould pledge or sell the rents of a certain village to a 
neighbouring nobleman ; or the latter might buy the land, and with 
the land the oflDice of the achithe, and he might, and did in course 
of time, pervert the function of the headman of a free community 
into an attribute and appendage of his baronial seat. Thus origi- 
nated the nuisance of manorial, or as the Germans say, patrimonial 
[xjlice and jurisdiction — a nuisance which in England, fortunately, 
was early crushed by the iron arm of her Norman kings. No study 
is required, only some knowledge of mankind in general, and of 
stpnres in particular, to see how the noble would work his posi- 
tion. Assisted alt a somewhat later period by the civil law of the 
Byzainiine Emperors, and by lawyers bred in its principles, he 
.strove to bring down the free peasant of the village to the level of 
tlie unfive labourer of the manor, his freehold to a precarious 
tenure saddled with schanrerk, that is, chnrwork; his peers, those 
good and hiwful men, to hcaidles and bum-bailiffs. H^^grosped at 
the ])astiiro- ground, at forest, peat, and lake, allotted in common 
to the colony, or preserved from times anterior to the conquest. 
The customary right of the mud-gods and other I)ii minores 
to pairticipaite in the enjoyment of suclv common property was 
perverted into a permission of the ‘‘gracious lord,’' coupled 
with the injunction of gathering fagots, spinning wool, going 
on errands, working in the fields, and paying fines on birth, 
marriage, and death; all which services became gradually attached 
to the person or the cabin, and were rigorously exacted, while too 
frequently the corresponding enjoyments were denied or made 
dependent on new services, or on payment. 

Not everywhere did the squires succeed equally ; in justice to 
human nature we may add that perhaps they did not intend 
it evei7where. Villages, with no manor within the boundaries of 
the parish, frequently maintained their footing, so much so tlnit 
in the vicinity of Magdeburg peasants held their court-leot 
under the vault of lieaven as late ns the lost century. The 
peaisaiitry of the domains was always better protected; and 
nowhere in the . old provinces of the kingdom do we find the 
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poor ground do'wn with such ruthless rapacity und Tioleucc aa in 
Silesia ; an important point for the history of Frederick II., and 
an explanation of the fact that that province returned half-a- 
dozen of agricultural labourers to the National Assembly in 
1848, It would be absurd to compare the present state of the 
peasantry with wlmt it was under the Ascanians, as differing only 
in degree, not to see how different they are in esseneo. Hut, 
making allowance for modem production and administration, 
and for tho changes they have worked in the relations of the 
individual, and in the nature of property, we are justilicd in 
saying, that to i*estore the old law, to undo the encroaclimciits i»f 
tho nobility, to raise the peasant, comparatively, to his original 
position, did require centuries of cautious and groping steps on 
the part of the Crown, fifty years of incessant bureaucratic toil, 
and two revolutions, and is not accomplished yet. Amongst tlie 
devices for improving the state of the agricultural population, 
there is one in the reign of King Frederick I. which utterly failed 
because it came utterly before its time, and which is, thmefure, 
ex1;remely curious. Without access to more original soni’ccs, we 
have mainly to follow llanke. The plan is usually astuibed to 
one Lubon von Wulfen, although he was not the first originator, 
and was designated as a system of grants in fee at a fcc- 
farm rent*, hut it was of far wider scope. It "was i-ccom- 
mended to the approbation of the freely-spending king as one 
likely to yield a larger revenue, and it w’as tried on certain do- 
mains by granting in fee at a quit-rent both the nuinor-lin in, 
hitherto lc<' for a teim of six years, and the farmsteads of * the 
peasants attached to it, commuting the taskwork and nil ])ay- 
ments in kind into a rent-charge. It will reejuire some explana- 
tion how such a process could, by any possibility, be an advan- 
tage. The wdiole tendency of. the law in Prussia was, at that 
time, and is now, entirely in favour of tho leaseholder ; he may 
claim remissions, charge for improvements, and, by going to law, 
worry any landlord to death. Tlicre is, indeed, “ tenant-right ’ in 
Prussia. Besides, Wulfen rested his plan on three suppositious, 
two of which were correct ; that a prince could not’ watch over 
his estates so well as another man ; that taskwork was the most 
expensive for the man who did it, and the most valueless for him 
for whom it was done ; that, subsequently to the discovery of 
America the value of money would not change. It was, how- 
ever, with him not only a matter of putting money into tho 
king’s purse, ho had in view the political and military import- 
ance of an independent yeomon-class ; and he foresaw, with rare 

* This comes much nearer to the German Erbpaeki than the term ch6scn 

by the tranahitors of Ranke, ** heritable leases/^ 
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stigacity, the impulse to ugriciiltural industry, and the revolutions 
in tlio whole economy of the nation which would be effected by 
t])e general application of his system to the peasantry* He felt 
the liberating power of money, he sniffed from afar the dismal 
soieiKje/’ Red-tape, of course, said the thing, was utterly im- 
])ossible, and perhaps it was so at the time. After a short success, 
tlie experiment broke down. 

It was partially taken up again towards the end of the cen- 
tury, by giving grants in fee at a fixed rent to the peasants 
settled on the (h’own-lands. It is obvious, and mtiy bt? illus- 
Iraloil by a reference to the successive steps taken by Ilmssia iu 
emalicipating the serfs, that there was more diflBculty in dealing^ 
with those far more numerous classes of peasants wlio hold ol 
nt)l)les : and with respect to them there is only one great ste]> 
earlier than the beginning of this century, an ordinance ot Ire- 
derick TI. forbidding the noble, “ den Bamrii ohne raison am 
(Jem llofe zu sclimeiHseii, ' to kick the peasant out of his fiirm- 
stead without raison. How much was still to he done will he 
elu(;iclat( 3 d in the best and shortest manner by cjuoting the 
edict, dated jMcmcl, ()(*iobcr 9, 1807 (*' Codex Const./’ March, 
vol. xii. p. wliich inaugurated the regeneration of the 

State after one day, that of Jena, had annihilated the army, and 
scattered the wliole fabiic of the Government. 

Art 1.— Every inhabitant of our dominions may acquire any 
kinrl of real property, the nobleman the land of the burgher 
and the peasant, and the peasant and the burgliiy: the land of 
tlio nobleman. * . , « 

Art. II. — Henceforth the nobleman may carry on any kina of 
trade and business witliout injury to his rank and precedence; 
the peasant may become a burgher, and vice trrsd. 

,Arls. X. and XI. — Existing villenage ceases, and cannot be 
re-established under any title. 

I'lie indication contained in other articles of this edict of a 
universal change of all tenures into freehold, without any kind of 
service attached to it, was carriecl out, in spite of a violent, in 
some instances, criminal opposition of the squires, by the 
two celebrated ordinances of the 14th of September, 1811 ; the 
general principle being either to divide the land cultivated by 
the peasant between him and the lord of the manor in a certain 
proportion, varying accoMing to the circumstances of the case, 
or to leave the whole to the peasant, subject to certain annual 
payments, varying with the price of com, and redeemable on pay- 
ment of a certain fixed sum ; which work being in foot a grand 
realization of Wnlfensidea, together with the enclosure of com- 
mons, has occupied the boards ereiited for the purpose for fully 
forty years. How much the social and economical elements of 
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the Stiite and the structure of its political orj^xnizatioii were 
dumped during that time is evident. The work, liowever, was 
not carried out in the spirit in which it began. Lot tlic reader 
observe and bear in mind the dates. It was in ISV\ that the 
war against Napoleon began, in 181 5 that it was brought to a cou- 
clusion. It was in 1811 that the lung, advised by men who did 
not despair of the State, ordered the can*ying out of what he, a 
fugitive in the remotest comer of his inlicritance, liad fore- 
shadmved ; it was in 18 IG, surrounded by flunkeys Of a greedy 
nobility, and by the sophists of the Restoration, that he clippecl 
and debased by a miscalled “ declaratory” statute, the large and 
generous principle of 1811. Numerous classes who had fobgl it 
and bled, or sent their sons to die, in the belief of an honi'st 
execution of the edicts of 1811, were thus precluded from tlie 
acquisition of freehold, and deprived even of the frail tenure tlu'y 
held. Similar steps in the same “ conservative ” direction fol- 
lowed. In 1841 a laconic ordinance appeared legalizing agree- 
ments, illegal till then, of perpetual rent-charges without ledemp- 
tion. That very clumsy and very serious Assembly of 1 8 48 looked 
into the pigeon-holes, and got hold of a report of the Minister, 
Count Arnim-Royzenburg, proposing tliat ordinance on the ground 
** of the high political importance of keeping small proprietors in 
a connexion of dependency with some landlords.” An Assembly, 
numbering day-labourers amongst its members, lost no time in 
tearing that ordinance to pieces. 

Nor liave^ we done yet with our loadstar in this juridical penmi- 
bulation, ttio scultetus, Jlaiifirinl police and jurisdiction were in- 
compatible with the new order of things ; they were to be abolished ; 
they were, they are abolished ; yet they exist. In the Gescizsamni- 
lung of 1812 (p, 141) we meet with a curious ordinance — the more 
curious as it has a decidedly English look about it. There tpe 
to be counties, and cities being counties of themselves ; lliero 
are to be county boards with a ‘‘ representation the police lo 
belong to those boards, &c. The realization of this comprelionsivo 
and elaborate ordinance was delayed by the war. After the peace 
it was whispered to the king, " Why carry it out ? it is so con- 
stitutional, so subversive!” And a dead letter it lay: and the 
police remained" with the squire. There %cas a cause for that ter- 
rible groundsvrell of the agricultural population in 1848, although 
a great historian declared in Edinburgh, in 1851, that he could 
not see anv, and although the Conservatives in Prussia pay to a 
few agita^^ the compliment of making them responsible for it. 
Simul^tfig^ihsly rose the cry, “ Our land I three acres for every 
man ! no more manorial police !'* And most emphatically w’us tlio 
promise given, even before the fight, No manorial police.” But 
manorial police there are to this day. 
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Another turn at our i^ebble, and it will show ns something of 
the towns ; no town without its scnltetiiSy though in later Latinity 
he may become a consul, and in German, a BUrgermeistcr, 
liooking at their origin, we find three diflerent classes of towns on 
the right bank of the Kibe. Some existed before the conquest ; 
some had grown up in the protecting shade of a stronghold ; 
some were regular colonies planned by the markgraves, as we have 
seen it done with villages, to be the home of trade and mnnulac- 
tiuv. 'I'he settlers in this instance were frequently Dutch, 
skilled in weaving and otlnn* handicraft, and attracted from other 
places by vjiluable privileges and immunities. There w'crc, again, 
some enterprising builders, who contracted with the markgraf, 
paid him down a round sum of money, and wxtc installed in the 
possession of the ground, to dispose of it according to,cor- 
tain^eneral principles. One half to he tilled, one quarter pre- 
servt'd as pasture ground, one quarter allotted for garden- 
ing. The ground-rent from field and garden to go to the inark- 
grafs exchequer: a small fee, collected from those who sent their 
cattlo to graze, to he disposed of by the community. 'Ihc eon- 
tractors wx^ro allowed ccj*taiu advantages and, no doubt, lielpod 
themselves to more, forming at once the germ and nucleus of an 
aristocracy, a patriciate, which would soon attract analogous 
elements and tendencies in guilds, mysteries, and worshipful 
companies. The stronge.si man amongst them w ould he invested 
by the markgraf with the hereditary oflice of a schidthciss, scultctus, 
and witli the right of receiving tlie whole or part of the Iocs. 
1 f tlic community or the patriciate bought the offl«% which they 
might and almost universally did in lapse of time, they were at 
liberty to dispose of it at pleasure, either by popular (?]eclion or 
by aristocratic co-optation. In any case J)e W’as assisted iu the 
administration of justice by some schdppen, good and lawful 
moil, and in the general business of the community by a council, 
ahvays aristocratic or inclined to become so. Of legislation 
there was little need. The settlers brought with them, or received 
on their application, tlic body of laws in force in some old and 
famous seat of trade and industry, Magdeburg or Lubeck, con- 
sisting in a lew general principles that might he written on a 
single sheet. Guided by these principles, it ^yas the business of 
the sclwpj>en, in any given case, to ‘‘ find" the law, that is to say, to 
make tlie correct ai)plioation of the principle. If they could not find 
it, they 'applied for information and enlightenment to the schoppen 
of Magdeburg or Lubeck. If there were a conflict between the 
interests of the town and that of the prince or the nobility — we can 
hardly say of the whole, because there was no wliple yet — ^if that 
conflict could not be settled by the jurisdiction -of tW markgraf, 
and if it had become quite unendurable, the representatives of 
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the Estates would iUTive at some agreement, Leaiung mucli inoro 
resemblance to aii international treaty, concluded under the 
mediation of the prince, than toamodern act of legislation. In other 
respects, too, tlie prince appears very much like a foreign power. 
jAlthongh very fond of their town, the burghers strongly objected 
to have it embellished by a princely residence, however artistically 
castellated. They would not grudge him a good dinner in the town* 
liall ; but as goklsticks, yeomen, and beefeaters were a vi'i-y serious 
affair at that time, and as burghers did not like to see lieavily 
armed men within their walls, they most respectfully declined the 
honour of the “ presence,” unless the prince could make (Uit by 
special title the right of aperture,’* and they were apt, in default 
of such proof, most disrespectfully to bang the gate to. 

L jinited as the central power was in its sphere, it was stron g eno 1 1 gh, 
if wielded by an energetic man, to keep everybody else within 
liis sphere; and, fortunately for the young State, the Ascanians 
were of that description. What stuff they were made of, tins single 
notice will f?how, that Otto with the Arrow (d. EU>B) conceded some 
civil rights to the Jews, then outlaws everywhere. The progress 
of the country under their rule was marvellous, and stands re- 
corded in the ‘‘Landbuch ” of the Emperor Charles IV., a. work akin 
to '^Domesday Book.” There is a deep siguifionnee in the fact that 
their wild men of the Harz* are still the supporters of the armorial 
blazon of Prussia. A sad fate willed it that out of ninetoeii 
members of that distinguished race assembled at the Markgraves* 
Hill, near llathenow, in the beginning of tbo fourteenth century, 
not one reKvJned or had even left an heir in 1;)20. Then fol- 
lowed a eentuiv of idlers, spendthrifts, absentees, tlio cciuntry 
being mostly ‘‘in the pawnbroker’s shop a period of which an 
old chronicler says, “ The nearer you approach to the ]\Iai k, the 
more unsafely do you travel ; each one has usurped a power that 
he had not before, and does only that which he liketli.” -i’lie 
sources of that anarchy cannot be explored witliout ndoronce 
to the state of jurisdiction, which again will lead us to some 
peculiar features in the growth of this peculiar monarchy. The 
German Emperor, or, to speak correctly, the King of Uej-jnany 
and Roman Em]:)eror, was chief captain and chief judge of all 
freemen. He delegated his military authority to a number of 
d.ukes ; and the exercise of his judicial functions within the duchy 
to a palatine, wuth the view of checking one delegate by the other. 
An exception, however, was made with respect to the Marks ; 
these frontier posts requiring a kind of dictatorship, the mark- 
graf was allowed to combine both ’ functions. This judicial 
I^wer was even higher, or more originahthan that of the pala- 
tine. There is much obscurity and controversy amongst anti- 
quaries ; but one circumstance important for genenil history is 
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sufficiently clear. The palatine kept his court in the name of tho 
emperor, tlio markgraf in his own grace die inaregreue dinget 
hif sines scliiis Hidden ; tiaeJiscnsprujel III,, 01, §7. Whatever 
niay ho tho precise meaning of this passage, or the effect of suca 
distinction, there can be no doubt in the mind of any man who 
has ever reHccted on the power of symbols. Necessarily, in the 
imagination of tho people, Die emperor would be kept in the 
background, distant, faijit, unable to bear and to help ; while 
the rebellious peasants in the south and west, of whom wo shall* 
presently have a glance, crying from the depth of their misery, 
touchingly appeal to him against his cruel rcpi*esentativcs, and, 
in the flu^li of their momekary victory, decree, hy one of their 
arliolcs/’ there shall he no lord hut the emperor ! the palatines 
uppiduted vico-palatiuos from amongst tiie powerful families of the 
country, tor life ; butwith a strong andgcueniUysuccessi'ul tendency 
to niake their olfice hereditary. I’ho markgraves of Brandeubing, 
at least in the country between Elbe and Oder, managed to dis- 
peuse with such^ dangerous deputies. They appointed a com- 
paratively greater number of vohjte (bailiffs), with a smaller cir- 
cuit, with smaller family possessions and reliuiie, and, therefore, 
more otisily kept in due obedience, more resembling altogether a 
modern function avv, especially in this respect, that to enforce 
ohi-dience tliey hail to rely upon the support of a central power, 
^riiis explains, on the oiio hand, why the Hohcnzollems, in s])ito of 
other and in some respects preferable ac({iusitions, continued to look 
u])oii the original Mark as the heai'tof their dominions, and made it 
the scut of their power ; on tho other liaiid, why tTWd ministra- 
tion of justice, the preservation of the peace, broke down, as soon 
us that support began to fail. As tho bailiff could not tight a 
powerful nobleman, the nobleman, notliing loth, turned robbei ; 
wiiercat the towns took tho law into their own hands, and to 
do so more effectually, entered into extensive conledoracics, got 
the best of tlieir adversai’ies, although simihivlv associated, but 
were embarrassed by a peculiar difficulty in definitely setting 
them at rest. The custom of the timo^ acknowledged the right 
of private war ; parties engaged in it wore welcome to knock out 
each other 8 brains ; but if the noble and gjillant highwayman 
liad given in, he was prisoner of war, to be kept in coiifineincnt 
till he ransoinod bimselt; not in durance vile, but in ritterhafty 
durance noble, becoming n gentleman — no doubt a tedious and 
unpromfsing proceeding with some of the chivalrous footpads. 
Eut might not a ixibher bo tried as a robber ? I^erhaps so, if he 
had acted contrary to the usage of war ; but then by his peers ; 
which process of empannelling a jury of highwaymen was 
scarcely more advisable, even if the bailiff should be forthcoming 
to preside at the trial. 
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AA'itli tlie lielp of tliis commentary we may a read passage in 
old Locceliiis btntiiig tliat at last the towns began “indus- 
triously (feiss'iy) to behead every robber cauglit on the higliway, 
no niJiltor whether noble or not with what outcry against breaeli 
of privilege we can imagine. It is impossible not to recognise 
a shadow of those struggles in . that furious contest between 
town and squire, which, during a few mouths in 1848, was 
actually verging on civil war. Four eonturies had done with 
•private war, trial by jury : but their exemption from coinriion 
jurisdiction, both in criminal and in private eases, the nobility 
Jnul preserved, being amenable only to certain high courts of 
justice establislied for tlic purpose and kept up with ridiculous 
pedantry — a standing slight to the commoner, besides l)eing a 
serious incoiivenieiico to untitled creditors of noble lacklands. 
In 1818 the privilege was abolished ; hut other sources of irrita- 
tion remain. The owner of a manor still enjoys the immunity 
from taxes which his predecessor had lilohed in the time of the 
marivgraves ; there is no intermarriage between “ a nobleman and 
a woman of the common eltiss of burghers a nobleman con- 
victed of stealing is made a eomnioner, while the corresponding 
demand that a commoner convicted of stealing should be made a 
nobleman, is unheeded, and likely to remain so. Kvei 7 thing con- 
duces to the belief that the otennil contest, stifled these ten years 
under the triumphant sway of the YiiukcTparty, is on the point of 
breaking out anew in a more or less malignant form. 

rinding tlie country in siicli a slate, Frederick I. (1414 — 
14 10), the Holicnzollern Klecior, at once sided with the 
Towns. From NUrnberg, where be had been tl)(3 Kinperors 
lieutenant, lie knew’^ the value of towns and their proud sjjirit, 
and w’us resolved to preserve the one and to break the other. 
He encouraged them to clear the roads, and gave to cer- 
tain places, Frenzlau, forinstance, explicit nnthorizationto behead 
industriously, us stated by the same Loccelius. Having com- 
pleted his arrangements, and procured that darling “ Lazy Peg,” 
he succeeded, by means of her, and by the support of the towns, 
to hatter down the last strongholds of chivalrous robberdom. 
After that he tried bis hand with the towns, and failed. Having 
acquired a house in the Klosterstrasse in lierlin, lie claimed the 
j’iglit of apeilure spoken of before ; in fact he wanted a latch-key. 
The town would allow him ingress wlienever asked, but de- 
murred to bis retinue and to tlie claim of a riglit. E6sistance 
prevailed, owing, as distinctly stated by the chroniclers, to tlie 
harmony subsisting between council and commonalty. Frederick 
brought together, it seems, for the fii*st time, all the Estates of all 
divisions of the country, and proclaimed a general peace, which, 
as shown by the very words of the document, contained the genn 
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of the modern State. Every one who was an enemy to the 
Elector, or to those comprehended in the peace, to he consi- 
dered and to he treated us the enemy of all. lNh)t less con- 
spicuous is Eroderick 1. in the history of the constitutional law 
of tlie liinpire. It w*as he who suggested all those measures by 
whicih the dissolution of that unwiehly body was prevented in the 
litlcerfth century; division into districts (Kreise, cii'clos) w’ith tlic 
view of a more effectual preservation of the peace, abolition of 
the right of private war, establish m cut of a court to decide 
between members of the Enipiio. 

JJis son, Erederiok 11. (d. 1471) again tried Berlin, and suc- 
ceeded, owing to a struggle between tlie patriciate and the com- 
monalty, and between the two sister towns, Berlin .'lud Coin on 
tlui Spree, both of them merged in the j)resont metropolis. Wc 
have stated already the reason why the llohen/.ollerns placed the 
scat*of their government in the country between Elbe and Oder ; 
equally distinct and more explicitly recorded is the reason why 
they fixed just upon Berlin. The Elector himself, in l lfO, in- 
formed the Estates that, in order to strengtlnm the union of t!ie 
diflercnt provinces, and the efficiency of Government, heintemlod 
to take a fixed residence, and that he tlioiight Berlin tlic most 
convenient spot. Tlie further reason — suppressed, ns usual, in 
his speech from the throne — why he thought Bgiiin the most 
convenient spot, is fully supplied by Leiitldiigcr (*‘ Comment^* lib. 
xxiii. § »‘.U). H(? says that i^erlin was oiniiiciitly turbulent, and 

fond of cdianges, novis rebus stadens, and that Erederiok, to 
re])rcss their spirits mid curb their impetuosity, ei^cd a castle 
within the walls, contrary to their right of a free town, and to 
other privileges.” The Elector miglit well expect an opportunity 
foi- interfering, as the struggle beBvoon the aristocratic and ihe 
democratic elements was already endemic in ihe German tiiwns 
at that time. It arrived in 1441, wlien tlie oily authorities, 
bent upon a union of the two towns, and a common town-hull 
‘'near the mill-dam,” resigned their offices, and gave up the keys of 
tl/e gates to the Elector. Next year lie decreed tlie separation, 
complying in so far with the demands of the commonalty, and 
imposed at the same time upon the scultetus and other magis- 
trates the obligation of seeking his confirmation before entering 
into office. Against this infringement of their chartered riglits 
the Berliners rose before the end of the year. Tlie Elector, now 
supported by the nobles, got the upper hand, and compelled the 
town to give up the right of high jiirisdiidion, honestly bought 
from one of his predecessors and paid for, and to cede him a 
plot of ground to build n stronghold, ''aniiqiire libertatU 
fremn%^\ He set to work at once, making at the same time a 
breach in the wall to secure communication. But building is 
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tedious, and Berliners are impetuous; tli^y rose once more, 
took possession of the gates, filled up the breach, ejected the 
judg(? installed by the Elector, and, as it appears, maintained 
tlieiiiselves for several years, the Elector proving long-suffering, 

and busy with the trowel. In 1448, having roofed in the castle, 
and filled it with trustworthy retainers, he fell upon the town, 
and had ittried before a committee of the Estates. The judgment 
confirmed the decree of 1412, deprived Berlin of a great part 
of their corporation property, besides inflicting heavy penalties 
on a number of individuals. Jn tho execution of this last part 
of the sentence the Elector showed much leniency, and the whole 
community soon received signal marks of his favour. Contented 
with having broken, in their most forward ropresciitative,^ the 
political power of the towns, he was anxious to reconcile their 
inhahitants, and to presciTe their prosperity, seriously affected 
already by an incipient emigi'ation to Imperial free towns."^ 

Tlie number 48 seems to indicate a climacterial year in the 
history of the Hohcnzollei*ns. In 1448 tlicy took possession of 
the castle, parts of which still exist in the river front of tho 
palace, and kept it undisputed for 400 years. In 18 J 8 the Ber- 
liners rose once more. A banner, black, red, and gold, appeared 
opposite the castle near that self-same mill-dam; hoisted by 
who^ hand? wafted by what breeze? Was it brouglit by the 
I'aveffof Barbarossa, the great Hohenstaufon, who sits deep 
under the Kyffhauser till the day when his Empire shall rise 
again in more than pristine gloiy ? You may find out the man 
who raised jiSj^ij^you may examine him on what he thought; you 
may believe him if you like : but what conducting chain of 
thonglit and fact it was that struck the spark in his hi*ain, 
he could not tell himself; how could you? That chain, 
stretehjng tlirongh a thousand years of glory and shame, of woo 
and hope ! Never had an Emperor’s banner been displayed in 
the Mark ; even the Empire had gone ; and to muse on its past, 
and to dream of a future, had been made felony. Yet there the 
banner stood, a riddle, but a defiance. Hohenzollem tried to 
tear it down, tried for fourteen hours with steel and grape, but 
could not. Tried then to clutch it, ‘‘ Prussia to be absorbed by 
Germany.” But there were articles” attaclied to it, as in the 
Peasanis-war ; and no articles, no Empire. Hohenzollem has 

* The whole transaction is admirably summed up by the Franciscan 
monk, Betmar. Aldus heffifc he beyde partye gnedwungen, den rad 
unde ok do weynheyt, wente se syu beyde eghen, dar devor vryg weren unde 
wol mochten hebben vi’yg ghebleven.” Or in vernacular : “ Thus liad he con- 
quered both pai-ties, the council and also tlic commonalty : and since then they 
have a lord, both of them, while they had bccn^frec before, . and might have 
remuiued so.” 
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not solved tlio riddle, lias again proscribed its emblem ; and 
nothing is left of that strange drama but ponderous gates, making 
the palace a stronghold once more, a field of graves, gallantly 
defiled by the “ pious/’ and a poor old man who cannot remember 
and cannot iorgot. ^^Not yet/* says Barbnrossa, and dozes on. 

Why did Berlin rise on that IBtli of March? Newspapers 
speak of two shots fired by the soldiery, as there was a shot 
at Versailles on that Gih of October, 1789. But many shots are 
fired without producing a revolution, so let us ask, then, why 
was Berlin like a powder-barrel, to be ignited by those shots ? 
Wc clc'arly discern one element: the king was suspected of dis- 
owning Piotestantism, suspected of leaning to Popery, of at- 
tempting — and this was inoi*e than suspicion — to eruftify the 
living spirit of the Reformation on the scaffold of the ortliodox 
theology of the sixteenth century. Few days ago he had issued an 
ordinance establishing a kind of theological star-chamber, ' 
conaistarimn ; and it is justly and forcibly said hy Mr. Carlyle, 
that Brandenburg is to this day iu an honourable degree inca- 
pabbs of believing incredibilities, of adopting solemn shams, or pre- 
tending to live on spiritual moonshine.'’ We wish, however, he 
lind gone? more deeply into the history of the Reformation in Bran- 
denburg. Buchbolz iu his ponderous five quartos Ges(‘liit!hto der 
Ohurniark Brandenburg”), gives a very quaint, but very detailed 
and very graphic} account of ho\r the new doctrine came to be re- 
ceived ill that country. In one town it was that some tramping 

HcliiihJcnechtef shoeknavos, that is to say, journeymen boot- 
makers, having learnt the new German hymns, tba^ were substi- 
tuted lor the Latin ritual in Saxony, went to chureg^just to give 
the congregation a taste of the thing. In other places regular 
prcsudK.rs made their appearance. Whether preacher or boot- 
kiisivffi, ihe bulk of the people joined them at once. Speaking of 
a tiiiu‘ long before the question, whether Protestant or not, had 
forc(;d itself upon the court, old Buchholz say^ (vol. iii. p. 339) : — 
So deeply had the Reformation penetrated into the Brandenburg 
country, that the majority of the inhabitants did not any more respect 
tlie lh)man Catholic rite. It is, however, not to be surmised that it 
was purity of faith with the common people. O dear no ! They were 
far too ignorant for that. Thei.’ whole belief amounted to this : that 
the Catholic priests were good-for-nothing lazy bellies, feeding upon 
the marrow of the country. They liked to hear evangelical preachers, 
because of their teaching that gifts, and alms, and other things touch- 
ing people’s pockets were not the right worship. That was just the 
thing for them : they took it up at once, and discontinued giving gifts, 
alms, or anything whatever, altliough the income of the clergy was 
almost entirtdy of this voluntary description (?). Whenever an evan- 
gelical p^ach^ made his a]>pearance, ' laymen thought his preaching 
very nic^' indeed, because they got It for nothing. They gave him 
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tlielr praise, but that was all, not a bit for his living. Now-a-da}S 
certainly the same thing would happen, but that a scanty permanent 
provision was made just in the nick of time/' 

Need we inform the reader that Buchholz was a clergyman ? 
TJiere is some truth in what ho says ; but the reason of wliat he 
calls the ignorance of the people, which is also the reason of that 
uncommonly easy delivery from Papacy, lay far deeper than ho 
saw, or was willing to see. In Brandenburg, in Pomerania, all 
along the coast of the Ihiltic, the Roman See had never obtained 
the same hold as in the rest of Germany. Jn a iiewly-scltled 
country, in the midst of a hostile population, the clergy greatly 
depended upon the protection of their territorial j)rincos; anil 
wlien they began to feel safe from danger they found the pro- 
tector grown too strong to brook leanings towards Rome and her 
pretensions. Christianity in those countries had always been 
more* apostolic tlian Italian. Nor is this all. There was 
very little Christianity, and that little dircly tainted with Ijcm’osv. 
With the Wends the old Adam was not drowned in the baptismal 
font. If the fane was broken, the sacred chorus slain, there was 
still the sliado of the forest to receive the votaries and tlie night 
wind to strike the firs like chords of a gigantic harp, smiuding 
the praise of the old gods who made all that. Creed miglit 
wither, but why should poetry die? Could the new teacher un- 
tench a man to feel that light is life, and that there is mystery in 
silent waters ? The race of priests dying out, the key being lost, 
deep science became superstition, the sacred rite a childisli lore, 
but rooted in,that deep poetical perception of nature which un- 
derlies all p?^anism, traditions hostile to the new-comer and’ his 
Latin book would survive with wonclcrful vitality. The stork is 
as sacred to-day as the ibis ever wuis in Egypt; hut, in the lan- 
guage of the country people, the Protestant clergyman is still 
what he was in Catholic times,, the preister, priest, and still Avith 
a decided smack of foe. Arndt, the author of the well-kTiown 
MUhrehen," relating, in the Low German dialect, a charming 
little story, entitled Skipper Gau un sin Puck*’ (Skipper Gau and 
Ins Puck), adds his testimony from personal observation that as late 
as the beginning of the present century little shrines existed in 
some houses of well-to-do people in the seaports and on board of 
trading vessels, dedicated to some dwarfed progeny of either 
Bclbog or Zeriiibog, the good or the evil deity, it does not much 
matter which ; and if wc are rightly informed, there is even more 
ic(;ent rA'idence. I^ess surprising is the continuance of unmixed 
l)agaTiism^in Prussia Proper. It is to be expected from that re- 
markablo’^tribe, which by the evidence of its language stands in 
such wonderfully close relation to that unknown commom stock 
of Brahmanic and Teutonic races, 'which held by its gods cen- 
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Inries after all nations around were converted^ and wbicll bowcd 
at last not to the Cross but to the sword. Wo rcraembcr criminal 
records of the end of last century revealing deeds and actions 
only to he accounted for by the supposition of a system of belief 
utterly disconnected with professed religion ; and Tettau and 
Tenime in their Volkmtgen Oatpreussens, puhlished in 1837, 
both editors being likely to command excellent sources of infor- 
mation, speak of the oblation of a sow to obtain success in a fish- 
ing expedition, and of tlie expiatory sacrifice of the goat, as of 
things according to common belief not yet extinct. Of the latter 
sacrifice they give a minute description, in which the curious 
reader will not miss the nover-lailiiig concomitant of propitiatory 
rites, “the little cake of flour.” 

However obstinately people miglit preserve their old creed 
from it)blivion, they could not for any length of time prevent it 
from paitially amalgamating with tlie new one, the result being 
heresies. There w'ns always a plentiful crop of indigenous 
growth, and there was generally, not always, a favourable 
ground for foreign importation. To get a glimpse of this 
state of things wo need not study tlie lamentations and exe- 
crations of clerical clironiclei*s ; we may read it in the topography 
of the time. There are plenty of villages, enjoying in their 
names the prefix ketser, meaning heretic, which in the present 
time has given way to that of wendisch, both being used for cen- 
turies as convertible terms. Nor was this kind of nomenclature, 
and that state of things which occasioned it, re^?|!^ted to vil- 
lages ; the goodly town of Angenminde, half-way between llerlin 
and Stettin, goes in old records tlie name of KeUer Anger- 
mtnide- There are traces in Thuanus, and elsewhere, that Fetrus 
A’aldus in his wanderings visited Stettin and other plac(Js on the 
Jbiltic. Ceitaiu it is that since the thirteenth century, in Bohemia 
and all adjacent countries, the doctrines of the Waldeuses wore widely 
propagated.* The Brandenbui’ghers would neverfight the H ussites^ 
and, in the criminal records of Berlin and other places, we meet 
with repeated executions on account of Bohemian heresy. It was 
a Brandenburg knight, von Hacke his name, who perpetrated that 
excellent piece of humour of buying of Tetzel remission of an in- 
tended sin, and, having carefully pocketed the ticket, informing 
him, while suiting the action to the word, that he intended to rob 
the holy man of his money-bag. 


* As the fact is very curious and little knpwn, we give our authority : — * 
“la Valdeases duobus fbre seculis ante Ilussum doctrinsc suse 

semitta spia^aat, qiuc iadc iu Moraviam, Poloniani, Silesiam ct (^uasdam 
Baltliici littoris regiones multis aute.Hussum anhis propagata sunt ; ctsi non ita 
aperte et confertim.” Kegeuvolscii Historia Ecclcsiarum Slavonicarum. Ed. 
1G52. Lib. i. c. 3. 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Semes, Vol. XV. No. I. 
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Wc tear ourselves away from the pursuit of disquisitions so 
highly interesting, and' bearing directly up<m the judgment which, 
in speaking of the Hefonnation in Brandenburg, Mr. Carlyle feels 
called upon to pass on Cati)olici8m and on nations that reliised to 
become Pi*otesttmt. Why is it that in the South of hhiroj)e a 
pagan element equally strong should have so heartily Weuded 
with Catholicism ? Which was the character of the indigenous 
heresies in Brandenburg ? Why is it that the cbiliastic enthu- 
siasts of Bohemia, corresponding to the fifth monarchy men in this 
country, did not find an echo in Brandenburg ? From tliosc 
chiliustic heresies an unmistakeable trace leads to the terrible 
peasants war which devastated the Empire in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. The original demand of the peasants, forest, 
water, pasture, free for everybody/’ was the reaction against the 
onoroachments of the nobles, was in feet an attempt to restore the 
law. Not so tlic later manifesto, proclaiming “ Christian frater- 
nity and community of goods’* — manifesto issued by Tlioinas 
Mfinaer, who would not suffer any longer “ God to be made a 
painted manikin.” Wliy is it that from the fearful conflagra- 
tion raging in Franconia and 1‘huringia not a spark fell into 
Brandenburg ? Why is it that at present communistic principles 
wont make way in the eastern provinces ? We record one posi- 
tive resiilt of these negative phenomena : while in the centre and 
the south of Germany the power of the nobility was very much 
reduced, many families ruined, many individuals comptdled to 
enter the of territorial princes ; in the north and east the 

squire stood his ground. 

After Huss, and before Luther, between the first shook and the 
finfd crash, we meet with an institution, singularly significative 
of the time, stj-angely revived in our days, and fatally connected 
with the most recent history of Frussia. Tlie man who Ibunded 
it was Frederick, the second Elector: the stune wlur built the 
castle at Berlin, and whom Mr. Carlyle complacently depicts as 
the Iron or Trontecth, pouncing upon a sobriquet whicli he is 
said to have borne in some chronicles, either for tenacity of pur- 
pose or or on account of his iron armour. This Frederick the 
Iron, created, in 1443, the Order of Our Lady's Chain-beartn*s, 
Unserer Liehett Fra/uen Kettentrager^ or shortly the Ord^r of 
the Swan. It was not an order of knights or monks — ^I'rederick 
had the sense to see that their time was gone ; nor was it lil«e one 
of those numerous more popular imitations, as iho KaUmdshn/der, 
and oth^ bretbrm of the Odd Fellows — they were no fit instm- 
ments for his purpose. The fom belonged to the old creed ; 
but the spirit of a new time, was to fill it. The orddr was devoted 
to the Queen of Heaven ; its purport was to make mimkindi gain 
mevit, not by slaughtering heathens, torturing nature, or idle 
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oontemplation ; but by making life pure and holy ; woman was to 
be the priestess ofthatreligion. Members had to show four quarter- 
iugs ; but even sixteen would not admit a robber. In an eminent 
sense the order was the ratification of the peace proclaimed by 
the father of the founder. The badge showed the Virgin witli 
the Child, surrounded by the sun ; at her feet the moon ; it hore 
the inscription : — 

“ Gegriisfiet seist du, dor Welt Frau ! 

“ Welcome thou spouse of the world !” 

Suspended from the image was a ^swan. Of the intended mean- 
ing of this symbol wo are not informed — ^probably it meant purity. 
A supervening allegory will present itself to the reader in the 
helier of tlie ancients, tliat the swan wlien about to die poured 
foilh melodious melody. The church was destined to die, to 
petrify. This attempt to expand and raise her with the 
growth of time and the progress of intellectual culture, entirely 
iu harmony -with the old tendencies, disappeared in tlie turmoil 
of the llefonnation, after an existence and a prosperous growth, 
well discernible in the improved maunei’S of the nobility, of 
Utile more than a liundred years. Yet is it so unimportant as 
not to merit a line in a book devoting so much space to so much 
tride ? If a young mother with thq child on her lap cannot teach 
Mr. Carlyle the everlasting truth and beauty of that worship, 
are wo to conclude also that he, the historian, does not judge the 
tiling by the exigencies of tho time; that he, the^^^n, has never 
read a lesson of gentleness and wisdom in the eye of woman ? 
Much in the lifu of Frederick II. is in harmony with tliis insti- 
tution of his ; little with that questionable surname. Old Pauli 
gives liis confession of faith, dated Thursday after Exandi, 1445, 
broatliing meekness and resignation. Bul^ for, the fall of Con- 
stantinople, he would have undertaken a pilgrimage to derusa- 
Join ; two crowns, that of Poland and that of Bohemia, he declined. 
Frederick William IV., by an edict, dated Christmas-day, 1843, 
restored or ‘‘ revivified” the Order of tlio Swan, for tlie purpose 
of appeasing physical misery ; ” he himself to be the Grand 
Master, and his wife— 'never looked upon with favourable eyes 
by the whole Protestant .population — the Grand Mistress : 
princely members to wear, a bijou tho whole set forth in a 
language of mystic vapour* This mimicking shadow ojf a grand 
leality was, at the time, received with a growl, waxing to a yell in 
1848, somewliat difficult to desqribe in Germim, but very easy in 
English; it meant, ‘‘No Popery!” Of theaetual state of' tjiis 
remarkable institution we are not aware. 

Tlie Order of the Swan, not that of 1843, but that of 1443, 
leads us to the question why the Electors, in spite of the universal 
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disposition displayed by their subjects, hesitated so long to declare 
for Protestantism. It was in 1530 that the IVotestant confession 
of faith was delivered at the Diet of Augsburg ; and the Kirchen- 
ordnang, the ordinance for the govennnent of the Church, 
Avliicli marks the llcforiijalion in the statute-book, is dated 
The hesitation appears the more strange, when we notice a plan 
W'liich was entertained by the Ilnpsbiirg Empei\)rs, in the beginning 
of the sixtcentii century, and which makes us claim once more 
the indulgence of the reader for some lawyer’s harbaiity of laii' 
guage. The Brandenburg bishops were lanchdssig — that is to 
say, subjects of the elector, *syho, again, was a subject of the 
Emperor and empire. Just in the critical period the Emperor 
got hold of the very clever device of making those bishops, Avitli 
their extensive and widely-scattered possessions, rcichsumnit- 
telbar — ^that is to say, immecliatc subjects of the Empei’or and 
empire — ^^vhich plan, if carried out, would have honeycombed the 
country by territories either almost sovereign, or exposed to Imperial 
and Catholic influences, and which could not be obviated more 
effectually than by embracing the Kefonnation and secularizing 
the property of the Church. Tho retuler will not fail to recognise 
the struggle of the same conflicting interests in that noisy quanvl 
between the Government and the Archbishop of Cologne, in the last 
years of the reign of Erederick William III., and in the appearance 
of a ^M'atliolic party” in tlie Prussian Chambers. The answer is 
to be sought in the cliaracler and situation of Joachim I. (MUl — 
1 5t}5). Hej^^'xiescribcd, with much felicity, by King Eroderick 1 1., 
as the Leo X. of Brandenburg ; he had a striking affinity to the 
Medici. Following heartily his predecessor, Eroderick II., in tln^ 
endeavour to reform the Church, both head and members, insist- 
ing- for that puiposc upon a general Council of Clii’isiendom, and 
fully asserting the jura majestatica circa sacra, be was too much a 
man of cosmic tendencies, and too mucli interested in the revival 
of letters, to reconcile himself to the idea of desti’oying, for tho 
sake of some faults, however glaring, the whole of tlnit majestic 
fabric, through long ages the only home, and just then the friendly 
shelter, of so much that was noble and beautiful — to destroy it, 
and to pul in its stead what ? Reformation ha desired, hut ha dis- 
liked the reformers. Nor were his doubts and objections at all 
exclusively of a personal nature. He was an alcliymist and 
astrologer; and how much we may be inclined and justified to 
laugh at those arts, yet we should always remember tbiit people 
could never ^read anything in the stars . hut their own thoughts. 
When lih^'^ophesied to a scion of .feisraceva royal jOi^wn and 
the highest dignity amohgst Qlmstians,^ he gave uttcrw<M>»io an 

♦ “ illius vaticMiiia et progublfttica; — waiter alia spbadet nrincipi 

faniilirc llraiidcab, rcgiaiu et sumniam inter Christianos dignitatem.’ Leu- 
fhinger, 1. i. c. 19. 
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ambition springing from the consciousness of forces residing in 
the geographical position of las country, the olmracter of his 
people, the relative position of the world around, the hereditary 
quaJities of his race, in the vitality of the State. But Ikr, indeed, 
was he from those dreams of an apostolic Popedom, into which 
llic inost unfortunate of liis deseendiints was beguiled, by 

musing over Iiis prophecies and loitering in St. Peter s. Of the 
Gorman em[)ire he thought as it was, of Homo as it was; Ijow 
could he gain them both by breaking with both ? 

Running parallel with the religious movement of the sixteenth 
century, and seriously impairing its results, is auotlier struggle — 
we mean the struggle between tlie. German and the Tiy/.autine law, 
that strange phenomenon — well worthy and still waiting to re- 
ceive J-he attention of a historian of the highest order — of a 
body of laws alien in origin, in race, in language, in spirit, in 
every fibre of its texture, invading and subjugating a country 
politically inde])endent and geographically as distant as Germany 
is from Constantinoplf, In 1405 the authorities of the empire 
indirectly acknowledged the fact that the Roman law was in 
force, without defining the sphere of its application: in territo- 
rial and provincial legislation, in the practice of the courts, and 
the science of universities, the struggle continued, and, with re- 
gard to Prussia, cannot be said to have come to its end before the 
emanation of the Code of Frederick II. We need not expatiate on 
tljo public law of Byzantium, ‘‘The prince above the law." and in 
Justification thereof, a certain apocryphal lex regia, “ by which 
the Roman people had coufeiTcd all its jaiwer oi>.SJie Emperor. ’ 
Apricryphal, then ; not so now, thanks to the “ progress of the 
species;" live millions of votes have ratified the dictum, “In 
crowning me, France crowns herself." This doctrine of princely 
power, falsely called Oriental, for,accordiugto thelCoran, the Slanu, 
and all Chinese teachings, law is the king of kings ; this unicpie 
produce of a unique compound of rottenness and folilness, 
heaped up the Bosphorus, was perfectly ^dctorious over The Ger- 
man law in that final compromise, the Code of Frederick II., 
modified, however, by a new doctrine unknown equally to the 
Roman and to the German law, the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. Equally victorious did the Roman law prove with 
respect to obligations and the mode of procedure. In rights of 
things there was a compromise. Concerning the order of suc- 
cession and the relations between husband and wife, the German 
law, on the whole, kept its ground. Tlie distinction of castes — 
for that is the proper wojed— of nobles with their various grada- 
tions, burghers aud peai^nts, :Was too firmly .es^blished, the 
attii^htiirent to local custom too. powerful to make the attempt 
advisaUe pf enforcing one law for all. Since the publication of 
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the Code the roli^s are changed ; a desire for uniformity in the 
people came to a violent manifestation in 1848, and has been as 
violently opposed by Freddrick William IV. To the present 
hour, in the eastern provinces of Prussia, inherited property is 
divided, by a rough gness, after some fifty different orders of 
succession, ' 

Eetuming to the reception of the Homan law in Brandenburg, 
generally connected in chronology with the name of the Elector 
.Joachim I., we have to notice one more eftect less obvious, less 
direct, though hardly less powerful or lasting. Before one priest 
Avas fairly expelled, another priest had intruded — a priest, 
also with his book, talking liatin, railed off from the laity, 
supplanting tlie co-operation of the community, working in 
gloom and twilight, and performing mysteries inscrutuhle to 
the people. The German law starts from palpable facts — 
possession, for instance ; the civil law from abstraction, 
dominium. Besides fostering arbitrary power ; robbing the poor 
by an incredible extension of the regalia, smothering trial by 
juiy ; obstructing the healthy gi'owth of law, and unsettling the 
fundamental ideas of right and wrong, the Homan law is fairly 
chargeable with part of the unfortunate tendency of the modem 
German to look at tho fact through the eye-glass of whnt bo calls 
a notion, and what, too frequently, is hut a word. 

The effect of all these changes becomes distinctly visible in tln^ 
beginning of tho seventeenth century. It is the Landesherrliclie 
Gewalt, There can he no translation, no equivalent fora word which 
designates a^Jag so peculiarly German, It is with this pi o^ 
test that, for the convenience of the reader, we substitute tin.* 
term “^territorial power.'’ Tlie best way of defining it, will bo to 
show what are its relations with the empire, with the dynastic, 
family, with the Estates, and with the people. The Elector of 
Brandenburg is still a subject of the empire ; but the empire, by 
the religious schism, is split in two hostile camps, and the imperial 
dignity, though nominally still elective, has, de facto^ hecoino 
hereditary in a Catholic dynasty incumbered with non-Gennan 
interests : Elector and Emperor appear more and more in tho 
relative position of foreign powers. Owing to the finn csta* 
blishment of primogeniture in the Hohenzollern family the 
territory has changed from the character of a private estate with 
a live stock of featherless bipeds, to that of a state, tho dwelling- 
place of a people. The Estates are far from povWriess, clinging tena- 
ciously to the old principle, that the prihiw Should defray the 
expenses of the Government mainljr hy his h^ditary revenue 
from j^nd, reserved on the Originied ‘sfetllement of to^vllS and 
villages, and from fees, eked out by occasional aids ;’* which 
aids are collected in the country by meedis of a tax on Ittnds and 
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bnililings, in towns by various dovioes, generally by an impost 
on beer, the Uerziesc. But there are these difterences from 
modern taxation : the Estates first want to know the reason wliy ; 

grant the aid for a limited period ; they decide on the way 
of raising it, collect it themselves, and watch over the manner in 
which it is applied, by standing committees. Of course they 
couple the grant with suitable petitions, assuming frequently the 
character of an explicit bargain with His insolvent Serenity. In 
the recess of 1570 the Elector promised not to imd(?rtake any 
inif^rtaiit affair touching the country, nor to enter into any 
alliances without the knowledge and consent of the standing 
committees. In 1549 he was warned by the towns “to restrict 
bis disorderly housekeeping;" and so sore was his plight that he 
int3ekJv thanked “ the worshipful towns for their good intention 
towarcis His Electorial Grace." The greatest stride towards cen- 
tuelizatiou was made by a new orgtmization of jurisdiction, 
centring in one high court of law, the Kanmergericht, 1516, 
and by a new system of defences. ^ There was no standing army 
yet; but instead of castles and? walled towns along the eastern 
frontiers we sec all around the Marches a chain of modern 
fortresses requiring some kind of permanent garrison. The key- 
stone of this modern organization is the creation of a privy 
council, Oeheimraths colleginm, in 1604. 

This council vva^ composed partly of nobles, holders of here- 
ditary offices, enjoying large salaries and doing little; partly of 
commoners, doctors of civil law, working hard for scanty i)ay. 
In lapse of time this latter element, of course, ^vould get the 
upper hand ; nevertheless a personal predilection feu the nobility 
remained ; and it is, indeed, so much a prevalent trait with the 
tiohcuzollerns, and so essential for a right view of the actual 
state of Prussia, tluit too much stress cannot be laid on it. 
Conscious of princely favour the nobility of the Marches have 
always been prone to abuse it. Knocked down by Lazy Peg 
under Erederick I. (d. 1440), the nobles were at their old pranks 
again under Joachim I. (d, 1585). It is related that the noble- 
men about the court, chamberlains, and gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, used to ride out at night to do some stroke of business 
as minions of the moon, and, when the Elector sent a couple of 
them for trial, placed the following piece of poetry on his dressing 
table: — ' 

Joachimekon j J oacWmeken hiide di I 

Krie^ vi di, so hange vi dir 

Little Joachim, take oare \ 

. If we catch ihee^ we skfdl, bang thee. 

datmted by the tiiteat, the Elector, in a single year. 
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handed over as many as seventy ancestors ol* the Junker party to 
the hangman, most of them by the evidence of their names being 
of Wendish descei^t; yet notwithstanding their bad return lie 
preserved his favour to the class. So did his successors ; even 
Frederick the Great towards the end of his reign issued an edict 
that the estate of a nobleman should not be sold to a commoner, 
and made up, for the economical disadvantage inflicted tlieveby 
upon tlie nobility, by large subsidies from the exchequer, h’nlly 
to understand these things, and to judge correctly the attempt 
made by the National Assembly in J848, ‘Ho abolish noby^ly, ’ 
one ought to bear in mind, that in Prussia, as a rule, rank, title, 
and social pretensions of nobility, descend equally on all children 
of a nobleman. 

We pass over tbo tliirty years’ wai*, inter anna silent leycs. 
The treaty of Westphalia (1048), which put an end to that terrible 
calamity, admitted France and Sweden as guarantees of certain 
stipulations concerning the intmial state of the German Empire, 
and conceded to its members the right of concluding alliances 
with foreign Sttites, reducing thAehy still further the power of 
central authority, and raising in a corresponding degree that of 
the territorial princes. That the Brandenburg prince, Frederick 
William, called the Great Elector, who was benefited by this 
change (1040-1088), should have attempted to extend his power 
equally within by further encroachments upon the rights of Estates 
and municipalities, might be presumed from the fact that a. 
similar tendency is observable all over Europe at that time, point- 
ing perhaps ^^the operation of a common cause, or at all events 
inviting imitJvtion. In France Louis XIV. reduced the functions 
of parliaments and broke the social power of the nobility. 1 n 
Denmark burghers and peasants set up absolutism to bjivc them- 
selves from oppressive, turbulent, unpatriotic nobles. The crown 
of Sweden, not any longer diverted by war and foreign pcditics, 
strove after the same end. We should, however, be more cau- 
tious than some writers have been, in instituting a comparison 
between those occunvnees and the Great Elector’s struggle^ for 
sovereignty. The well-authenticated story of Frederick Willram's 
one day making his two sons write down and learn by heart, with 
a promise of six ducats for him who did it best, the following 
sentences : Sic gesturvs sumprincipatnm ut sciam rem jyopuli esse 
71011 meam privatam ; (I shall so wield the princely power that I 
may know that the people's business is not my private business), 
is more than an anecdote, it is a direct , denial of the “ I’ctat e’est 
moi" of liouis* XIV. We difier altogether from Eanko who, 
by w^of analogy, points to England where restored monarchy 
just iiphx carried everything before it." In looking for a parallel 
in tins country we should precisely exclude that period when a 
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nobility frightened by religious democracy submitted to an arbi- 
trary government. We sliould select two epochs, one anterior to, 
one following immediately upon, the Restoration : the importation 
of “ that new word, sovran power,” by a crowned metaphysician 
irom Scotland ; and the importation from Holland of the excise 
“ against I^aw and the Petition of Right, and only fit to be eter- 
nally damned” (opinion of the Ijords expressed in conference 
with the Commons). In Brandenburg two causes strongly ope- 
rated in the direction of concentrating power — one residing in 
the geographical position of the State, the other in the intellectual 
features of the Prince. The provinces wdiich ho united under his 
sceptre were scattered over the whole breadth of Germany : in 
the remotest east— the Duchy of Pimssia, far towards the western 
frontier — the Ducliy of Cloves ; in the ihidst, and separated from 
ihem ffy long intervals, a cluster of territories, the Marches, pai t 
of PouKU-ania, and the secularized bishoprics of Cammiu, Hal- 
herstadt, and Magdeburg. Each of these provinces possessed a 
separate constitution, differing in detail, but the whole of them 
agreeing in this, that they restricted the administrative actions of 
tiie prince, and prevented what would be his Avish, the coalescing 
of the respective inhabitants into a kind of artificial nation, 'i'he 
utlier reason alluded to is connected with tlie education and the 
early life of the Elector. It was in Holland that he made his early 
studies, in Holland, just then at tlio height of its prosperity— the 
Ungliiiul of the seventeenth century. It was there that he witnessed 
the practice and the early results of a financial dexterity totally 
unknown in his native country. After a long strwe^ylc, variously 
niodiiied in the ditterent provinces, he succeeded in fouiuliug a 
standing army, in securing a revenue snffieient for its maintenance 
independent of any vote of supply, in reducing the Estates to a 
shadow, to be evoked only for purposes of pageantry, and indestroy- 
ing self-government in town and country by centralized administra- 
tion. His first step was to cro.ate a standing army, and to secure 
in peace a corresponding revenue. It could not be acliieved 
without a violent conflict with the Estates. Fii^st in the Mark. 
As tolday, on the Continent govenimcnts and oppositions delight 
in wangling on the practice and constitution of England, some- 
times without knowing much about cither of them, so they did then 
about Holland. In I (iO I the Elector tried a device quite analogous 
to sbip-money, fortifying it by a reference to the model conntiy. 
In refusing it the Estates of the Cliurmark reminded liim "that in 
the Netherlands those measures were taken extemis iiecemtatibus 
tempore belli : whereas in Brandenburg it was attempted in statu 
pacato to force them upon the Estates contrary to their privi- 
leges.” . The difficulty was. overcome, or rather circumvent#, by 
a tax OB consumption, likewise copied from the Dutch. Iho con- 
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tribiition on land, fixed in 1 786, lias reninincd nearly tlio same ever 
since, apart from war and other extraordinary omorgenoies. The 
later increase of revenue has been effected by customs, excise, niul 
other indirect taxations. The remnant of control over the ex- 
penditure soon disappeared. If we had the problem sot before us 
of composing a pedigree of the Hohenzollerns, and characterizing 
each member in a single line, this we should say of the Great 
Elector^— to him is owing the preponderance of indirect taxation. 
In maintaining that this change in the manner of raising the 
revenue does change the charaotor of the State, we should feel 
sure of assent from most opposite quarters— from those who re- 
joice in the facility of filling the exchequer and satisfying the? 
demands of modem administration, and fi*om those who think 
such advantage too deafly bought with tlie destruction of muni- 
cipal control, the loss of business habits, and knowledge of 
affairs. 

The struggle of the Elector with the Estates of the Duchy of 
Prussia is thus described by Mr. Carlyle : — 

“ He had some trouble, considerable trouble, now and then, with 
mutinous spirits in Prusessen ; men standing on antique Prussian fran- 
chises and parchments, refusing to see that the same were now anti- 
quated, incompatible, not to say impossible, as the new sovereign 
alleged ; and carrying themselves very lofty at times. Dut the Hoheu- 
zolh^rns bad been used to such things : a Holienzollern like this one 
would evidently take his measures, soft but strong, and ever stronger 
to the needful pitch with mutinous spirits,” 

It may hi^^fc been unavoidable that Mr. Carlyle, for the earlier 
periods, should have mostly relied upon second-hand authority ; 
but, in this instance, we think, the merits of the case might lisivc 
been brought out in better relief. The resistance of the Prussian 
Estates was not mutiny. When Frederick William succeeded to 
the Duchy, it was a fief of the crown of Poland. l>y tlie Treaty 
of W^eblau, however, the King of Poland renounced his rights, 
and acknowledged the Ducliy a sovereign State, its duke a sove- 
reign — that is to say, a prince with no liege-lord above him. The 
Estates objected to this treaty, because contracted without their 
constitutional consent ; and even Mr. Carlyle seems willing to 
allow this objection. But this was not all. The Duchy had a 
constitution : ^ere -was a chancellor to examine any order eina'^ 
Bating from the duke, and, if found illegal, to withhold his seal ; 
there was a privy council to control income and expenditure ; and 
to a Dief,> the members of which were provided ^Vitb instructions 
from their constituencies, belonged legisljd.ion, emd the superin- 
tendence of international business. It was, of COTVse, a point in 
this constitution, observed by his predecos^sew, that the duke, 
before receiving the oaUi of allegiandcj; had bimtself to confirm and 
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to swear to the jnnvilegcs of his subjects. 'Frederick William 
rofusetl to give that confirmation ; and playing, as it were, 
on the wonl sovereign, claimed first to receive allegiance, 
promising to prove very gracious hereafter. Tliis message of 
love,'’ to borrow an expression of Coke’s, was rejected by the 
Kstates ; and so weak, indeed, was the Elector s case hi point of 
positive law, that he did not even attempt an argument. His 
right rested on his mission, if he had it, to amalgamate his terri- 
tories in one monarchy, to be the founder of a great power. We 
see, then, before us one of those truly tragical contests that will 
arise from time to time in the life of a nation ; tragical, because 
tliey are brought about by agencies beyond the power of the indi- 
vidual ; tragical, because each adversary is under the impulse of 
a moml jiccessity, his sense of right and duty ; contests to invite 
the poet and distress the thinker. Variously will they affect 
judgment and feeling as long as human nature lasts, from whoso 
conflioting tendencies they spring. But in all time to come they 
will claim from a generous heart — nay, even a cultivated 
mind— the privilege to be stated with fairness and to be judged 
without levity. As lusually, in cases of this kind, there arc some 
individuals prominent in representing their cause, bearing the 
brunt of battle and suffering, the penalty of defeat; one a noble- 
man, the other, Hieronymus Kolule, scultetvs of Konigsberg. Of 
the first Mr. Carlyle gives the following account: — 

“ Another gentleman, a Baron von Kalkstein, of old Teutsch-Rifcter- ' 
kin, of very high w'ays in the provincial estates and elsQjyhere, got into 
lofty, almost solitary opposition, and at length into mutiny proper, 
against the new, ‘non-Polish’ sovereign, and flatly refused to do 
homage at his accession. Eefused, Kalkstein did, for his share ; fled 
to Warsaw, and very fiercely, in a loud manner, earned on his mutinies 
in tlie Diets and Court conclaves there ; bis plea being, or plea for the 
time, ‘ Poland is our liege loi*d ’ (which it was not always) ‘ and we can- 
not be transferred to you, except by our consent asked and given,’ 
which, too, had been neglected on the former occasion of transfer. 
So that the Great Elector knew not what to do with Kalkstein ; and 
at length, as the case was pressing, had him kidnapped by his ambas- 
sador at Warsaw — ^had him ‘rolled into a carpet* there, and carried 
swiftly in the ambassador’s coach, in the form of luggage, over the 
frontier into his native province^ there to be judged, and in the end 
(as nothing else would serve him), to have the sentence executed, and 
his head cut off'. For the case was pressing ! These* ttings, especially 
those of Kalkstein, with a boisterous Polish Diet an* parliamentary 
eloquence in .the rear of him, gave luse to criticisms, and required 
management' on the part of the Great Elector.^^ 

Rohde fares stiff worse with Mr. Carlyle, not even his name is 
thought worth mentionitig; all we read about him is :^ 
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“ One Burgeriricister of Konigsberg, after much stroking on the back, 
was at length seized in open Hall, by Electoral writ — soldiers having 
first quietly barricaded the principsd streets, and brought cannon to 
bear upon them. This Biirgermeister, seized in such brief way, lay 
prisoner for life, refusing to ask his liberty, though it was thouglit he 
might have had it on asking,’* 

Considering the graphic power of Mr. Carlyle, we think this a 
very faint representation of the facts which ttro narrated and eom- 
meiited upon even by Prussian writers, as follows : Rohde was 
tried for treason and condemned by an extraordinary commis- 
sion’’ — that is to say, not by his lawful judges ; was carried out of 
the Duchy, first to the fortress of Colberg, in Pomerania, then to 
Ciistrin, lastly to Peitz. He w'as a man of rare attainTiients and 
spotless character, far superior iu every respect to Kalkstein; 
and “ the Elector knew right wfll that he was rather a vanquished 
enemy than a convicted criminal.” After some time he w(?ni to 
Peitz, and while walking round the ramparts had the prisoner 
told that the Elector was there and would likely grant him 
mercy, if asked for it. Rohde answered, “ I shall not ask for 
mercy, but expect my liberty from the justice of the Elector 
and died in prison sixteen years afterwards. 

Why this incident, illustrative, by the way, of a trait of Ifolien- 
zollern character, wdiich may have received another illustration 
before these pages reach the reader’s hand, is little to the taste of 
Mr. Cjirlyle we are at no loss to understand. He does not like 
municipal life; in his gallery of heroes there is no one from 
Greece. Hp. iocs not like the stoa ; hut smiles upon riien lidding 
colloquy with necessities, and being loyal to facts. Yet, in that 
very town of Konigsberg, a glimmer was preserved of intellectual 
life, comity of manners,of]iuman interests beyond learned stupidity, 
and military drilling, tbc almost solitary spark of indigenous culture 
in a lurid reflex of France under King Frederick I., and in that 
total darkness worthily presided over by a drunken, rattan-swing- 
ing successor, and his brutal Olympus of “ Houyhmns." Yet 
that spirit and tenacity of the Estates of Prussia Proper that 
promised resistiince against the Great Elector was chiefly instru- 
mental in raising the great, shall we say “ mutiny,” against the 
Frehcli in 1812, and in guiding, or pushing on a commonplace and 
timidKingto peaceful revolution within and glorious victory abroad. 
And how could it be otherwise ? A man will not be, at bidding, 
both coward oifd brave, a machine and a citizen. This, too, is 
tragical in. those conflicts, that the vanquished do not sufler iu 
vain ; out of a stand-up figM between men grows a lasting com- 
promise of things. For such fight there is a .field everywhere. 
There is more than wrestling between sham-Vingship and ballot- 
box anarchy there is something earnest and noble also in the 
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stnigglcs of the Continent; and, if it be little, the more it wants 
cheering. 

Tlie system of guidance established by the Great Elector lasted 
for four generations without any material alteration, and much 
good did it and much evil ; wielded by a Frederick II. it carried 
him through the seven years' war; steadily ‘^perfected" by his 
successors, it brought on the annihilation of the monarchy in 
1800. After that remarkable period of regeneration, from 1807 till 
18 1 5, which wc have repeatedly anticipated, the system was restored, 
slowly and cautiously under Frederick William III., with infa- 
tuate rashn(^ss by the present King. To ilelineate its struggles 
with the Corpovatioii Act {Staedte Ordnnmj) of 1808, its break- 
down in 1848, and its subsequent combination with sham repre- 
sontalitTh by Manteuftel, would far outstcjp the limits both of 
Mr. Carlyle’s work and of our space. Nor need we enter into a 
disquisition on its merits — a disquisition carried on around us, in 
theory and practice, every day of our life. We content our- 
selves with pointing out an opportunity of observation as rarely 
bestowed upon the student as it is destructive of fallacy. 

It is a staple argument of party rhetoric in defence of a change 
effected in the system of government, to compare the state of 
the nation before and after the cliange, and to affirm from 
the superiority of the latter state the preference of the latter 
system. A mind trained in scientific investigation will at once 
object that the general improvement might be attributable to a 
thousand different changes constantly going on ijj tlie life of a 
nation; and that the old .system, if suffered to continue and to 
enjoy the benefit of those changes, might have produced far 
superior results. To exclude fallacies of this kind, the natural 
philosopher resorts to experiment ; ho effects a certain intended 
change, while rigorously maintaining all other conditions as they 
are. In politics we cannot experiment in this manner; the 
operation of the most scientific Act of Parliament may be affected 
by a frosty night or a whispered word. We are left to compara- 
tive politics. For this science, still in its swaddling clothes, if 
it can be said to he born at all, a valuable illustration is afforded 
by the lustory of Pomerania. The country stretches along the 
coast of the Paltic on both banks of the Oder ; that part on the left 
bank called Vor-Pommern, that on tlie right Hinter-Pommern. 
The race of native princes died out during the Thirty Years' War. 
Their lieritage was claimed by the Great Elector ; but the Swedes 
being in military possession of Vor-Pommera, had it formally 
ceded to them by the Peace of Westphalia. At the conclusion 
of the. great northern war, in 1720, they gave up to Brandenburg 
that part next to the Oder ; but the rest, lying to the west of the 
river Peene, and including the towns of Greifswald, and Stralsund, ^ 
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and tlie Isle of Riigen, remained with the Swedish crown till 
1815. Tlio whole country lies in the same latitude, has the 
same climate, is inhabited by the same race, and tho soil in 
Illnter-Pommem, although not so uniform, is, in large districts, 
more especially along the coast, fully as good as that of Vor- 
Pommeni. The history and constitution of the towns werq on the 
whole the same, most of them being settled oil Lubeck law. 
After having parted company both were nearly equally visited by 
war, and certain advantages of geographical position and lighter 
taxation, enjoyed by Vor-Pommeni, were pretty well balanci^ by 
disadvantages of inland trade inflicted upon it by the jealous 
policy of Prussia. The Swedish Government, anxious to secure 
the goodwill of a distant dependency, hbstained from any inter- 
ference, contenting itself with sending over a governor. While 
the towns on the right bank of the Oder had the benefit of tlie 
Prussian system, those in Swedish Pomerania preserved their 
medieval, and very curious, constitutions. Yet so enormous was, 
in 1815, the diflFercncc in wealth, cultivation, capacity for public 
business, and contentment of the people, that even now it will 
strike the most casual observer. As we arc anxious not to 
impair, by a seeming over-statement, the ettect of a truly valuable 
illustration, we especially restrict its application to the towns, anrl 
to the diftbrence between self-government and government by 
commission. 

Illustrations of this kind are the more valuable, as the fallacy 
in reasoning, ^y|lich they tend to destroy, is closely connected with 
that fault in ethics, of judging an act by the success — a fault moi*o 
pernicious, indeed, than the famous formula of the Jesuits. Por 
he who says tho end justifies the moans, pro- suijposes that the end 
is good in itself, otherwise he could not make it serve for a jus- 
tification, and acknowledges thc' means to be bad in itself, otlii?r- 
wise it need not be justified. 'We wont take Mr. Carlyle to task 
for the passage where he moralizes on Albert of Hohenzollern, 
who robbed the Teutonic Order of its possessions : — 

A transaction giving rise to endless criticism then andaAerwards. 
Transaetion plainly not reconcileable with the letter of the law ; and 
liable to have logic chopped upon it to any amount, and to all lengths 
of time. The Teutchmeister and his German brethren shrieked 
murder ; the whole world then, and for long afterwards, had mud) to 
say and argue. To us, now that the logic-chafl* is all long laid since, 
the question is substantial, not formal. If the Teutsch Ititterdoni 
was actually at this time dead, actually stumbling about as a mere 
galvanized Lie, beginning to be putrid — then, sure enough, it behoved 
that somebody should bury it, to avoid pestilential effects in the 
neighbourhood. Somebody or other — first flay?n|f the skin off, as was 
natural, and taking that for his trouble. ‘All turns in substance on 
* this latter question !’* 
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VVe consider this as a frolic of the humourist, forgetful for a 
moment of the philosopher. Nor should we nt .all take up the 
subject, if he confined his peculiar ethics to the past, where, 
at a little expense of Ins consistency he may save a little Of 
iiis conscience, by refusing, for instance, worship to Peter I. of 
Russia, successful, and cosmic, though he be. But we meet with 
substantially the same argumentation in that very serious chaptflr 
on the Matinees de Roi de Pnisse ; and we cannot accept an 
energetic condemnation of the damned sect " whobelitrv’e “that 
lieelzebub made the world,’* as a sufficient safeguard against a 
most pernicious misapplication of that firgumeut to current 
<;vents, the results of which may turn out contrary to our expecta- 
tion and to transactions in private life. Mr, Carlyle, in Past and 
Present, teaches with Timaeus, “ In the centre of the world- 
whirlwind, verily now, as in the oldest days, dwells and speaks a 
(u)d, the great soul of the world is just;’* and he tells us in another 
place, that “ the laws of England, if not an exact transcript of 
llie laws of this universe, should passionately study to become 
sueli.” All tliis is familiar to lawyers ; even Blackstone says 
it. The Creator “ has laid down only such laws as were 
founded in those relations of justice that existed in the 
nature of things antecedent to any positive precept.*' But by 
learning tliat wo make little advance to any practical purpose. 
Mow are those laws to bo discovered, by whom interpreted ? Not 
everyone is a “sacred poet;’* and il nappartient pas d tout 
homme de fair€ 2 >arler ks dieux,nid'en itire cruqtumd il sannonce 
pour (Hre leur interprrte, {Evangel of Jean Jacques, ii. 7.) 
Illiickstone — wo do not ({note him as an authority, but as a wit- 
ness and a stepping-stone — goes on to say : “ Such, among 
others, are those principles : that we should live Jionestlv, should 
iiurt nobody, and should render to every one his due : to which 
three general precepts Justinian has reduced llio whole doctrine 
of law.” But .Tustinian, the Christian emperor of the sixth cen- 
tury, only transcribes the words of Gains, the stoic lawyer of 
the third. Till now no better teaching has been discovered; and 
the distinction of a grande morale, for great princes, and a 
petite morale for small folks, should he left to Monsieur Nisard, 
dc llnstituL 

Conflicts, as we said, will arise to day as of old ; and for the 
dire necessity of breaking those precepts that man will be best 
fortified who did most scrupulously obey them. No man is safe ; 
nor does Mr. Carlyle feel so. “ 1 toll you and them,*’ ho writes 
in Parliaments, “it is a miserable blunder, this self-styled law of 
their s, and 1 for one will study either to have no concern with it, 
or else by all judicious methods to disobey such bluadering, 
impious, pretended law ! “ WJiich enunciation, however judicious, 
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would lic considered mutiny proper ill SOmC COUIltdeS. Ill 
Kiiglnncl no Elector can block np a street, beiteycr so gently^ or 
t^ei/o H man wlio does right, and make him cither confess that ho 
did wrong or die in a dungeon ; and well that it is so ! for Ire- 
inendous would be the laugh at the folly of resistance. Wo 
may not think in this counliw morals so low, knowledge so per- 
\trtcd, public life so hopeless as depicted in that burst of indig- 
nant eloquence, the Latter Day Paniphlets. But if there is some 
truth in it, if there exists tyranny without bayonets, and pusillani- 
mity without compulsion, insincerity in what is lioly, and 
devotion in the worship of mammon, ignorance in the masses, 
and deception in the few ; if the responsibilities of a future arc 
guiled away by the enjoyments of the present ; should not, then, 
that man ^Yllo gave ns that picture, be teaching with all his lieart 
and all liis great pow’crs resistance and individual exertion, 
be preaching faith in right and rousing ])opc with its nMlocm- 
iiig power, instead of muttering about necessities, and waving 
compliments to triumphant might? It is a strange spec- 
tacle to see Mr. Carlyle, so sturdy amongst llie living, dinlo- 
gizing with their majesties in the land of shadows! l^et us 
implore him to leave for a while that world for a healthier al- 
mosplicre, to fly, for an hour a day, from Dryasdust to Tacitus. 
Let us hope that in the remainder of the w^ork we shall recognize 
again, and no one more gladly than \ve, the hand tliat drew the 
battle of Dunbar and laid a wreath on Wallaces tomb. 


' Art. VII. — Recent Cases of Witchcraft- 

1 . CciHC of Charlesicorthand Tunnecliffe, Stafford Spring Assines, 

1857. Case reported from Hockham to the Times/* 7th 
April, 1807. Case of Murder of a Witch at Westbrook, near 
Much Wenlock, Shropshire, Times/* March 2^rd, 1858. 
Case rejyorted by the Clergyma/n of East Thorpe, Essex, 

1858. Case of Mary Anne Gable, at the Worship-street 
Police Court, “ Times/* September 2nd, 1858. Case of a 
Somersetshire Cairier, Times/* September llth, 1858. 
Case of Mary Ireson and Anne Williams, October 7th, 1858. 
C(W of Jeannette Myers^ 1858. Case of Mog and Stein-' 
thal, Sejytember, 1858. 

2. Geschichte der Ilexenprocesse- Di*. W. G. Solclaii. Stuttgart 

niid Tubingen, 1848. 

I T sc(nus to be an admitted rule ’ that eccentric? persons are 
always in the wrong. Happy, tlicrefore, must we think ity 
(jonsidcring tlmt the concurrent testimony of physicians and 
philosc^ers adjudges all men to he moj'e or less insane, that 
society, in obedience to secret laws of affinity, resolves itself into 
distinct circles, allowing each prudent lunatic to reserve the dis- 
play of his aberrations for congenial company, and to eiyoy his 
madness without forfeiting Lis self-esteem. What a Bedlam 
vrould the world he were the innumerable vagaries of mankind 
indiscriminately jumbled together, and Belgravian table-turners 
required to try conclusions wdth the witch-doctors of Soracr- 
selshiro or Essex ! Lord Brougham, in one of his recent 
admirable addresses, pronounced witchcraft to be an exploded 
halliiciiiution of the past; yet numerous localities have very 
recently given proof tliat belief in it is still extensively entertained, 
and that in this species of delusion the nineteenth century suc- 
cessfully emulates the^ worst absurdities of the sixteenth. There 
is the same ungtuierous tendency to make the gentler sex respon- 
sible for the ills of life, and to trace a relation of cause and effect 
between a sick cow iind a superannuated female. Spells have 
been muttered in cLurobyards by swarthy women carrying dragon's 
blood, and suddenly vanishing with the artfully appropriated 
wardrobe of a too confiding housemaid at the conclusion of the 
ceremony. A pig was recently seen by the assembled members 
of a highly respectable family regaling itself with fruit in the 
upper branches of a cherry-tree. Through the malice of an 
envious neighbour, the wife of a substantial Norfolkshire yeoman 
is harassed about night and day, continual worrying like wind 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]-Nw Sbmbb, Vol. XV. No. I. p 
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teasing her stomach, and like a sow with all her little pigs a pull- 
ing lier to pieces/' In a case at the Stafford Spring Assizes of 
lost year, a quarrel with the mother of the prosecutor ended in 
tlio cheese not turning, and on application to the prisoner, recom- 
mended by reputed skill in the art magic, it appeared that the pro- 
secutor s wife, horses, cattle, cheese, and cheese-kettle were .all of 
them bewitched ; the wife, who was addicted to the habit of cuj’ing 
the obsessioil of one evil spirit by another, deposed that she had 
often been “ snatched up in her sleep in bed, as straight as she 
then stood, and shaken all to death at last, on horrors head 
horrors accumulating, a fiery dog burst through the street-door, 
terrifying the housemaid out of her wits, and illuminating the 
house with disastrous light. In the village of East Thorpe in 
Ess^, a county always fhmous in the annals of wizardry, the ])ad 
language of an ill-conditioned girl was conjecturally traced to 
the insidious spells of a seemingly inoftensive neiglibour, where- 
upon the peasantry rushed tumultuously to the assault, thinking 
themselves as ill-used in being prevented from burning a witch as 
the Hindoos. when thwarted in a similar propensity as to widows. 

And not the frequency only, but the calm and confident tone 
of modern witchcraft, show that its roots are deep and strong, — ^that 
credulity is not, as has been asserted, a mere exceptional blot in a 
genertil enlightenment, but a common failing, — and tliat thefewmay 
still, if adequately conscience-seared, enjoy the ill-natured luxury 
described by Lucretius, of seeing the mqny tossed helplessly on the 
breakers of superstition. Think !” cries a Somersetshire carrier 
to bis surprised interrogator, when disdaining veterinary aid, he 
liies to the wise woman of Somerton about his ailing cattle, 
according to the ancient precedent recorded in the hook of Samuol ; 
“ Think ! I do know ut ; wliy, d’ye mean to say that a man could 
have four bosses die in one day, without nothing done to urn ? 
There’s no more the mutter with them bosses than there is wi’ 
you or I/’ And when on a late occasion, at the Worship -street 
Office, Mrs. Mary Anne Gable, that lady-like person who, after 
appealing in vain to the medical skill of Dr. llamsbotham, took 
refuge'^at last in the burnt powders of Mrs. Macdonald, observed 
ia the exact words of Origon ; sunt quidem heec,” De Prinoip. 
Proem, ch. 6) '^Wo^, sir, we all know that there are such 

things,"'-— 'it is remarkable, that beyond an expression of surprise 
at the paradoxical union of respectability and folly before him, 
the magistrate .had na argument to adduce in refutation of the 
proposition. It has been said that the English are too sensible 
to be consistent, and tha|t an instinctive unwilMn^ei^ to carry 
out exkeiiKye^ i^oulous justices preventl|^th|^ from seeing the 
real id>8urdi% of their principles. All Ibowever; are not 
equally capable of the nice tact which knows where to stop ; and 
before complaining of the gmeral inadequacy and uselessness of 
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education, it may not lie unreasonable to ask 'Srbether the delu- 
sions we ridiaule and deplore do not receive indirect encourage- 
?nent from anxiously cherished institutions and ideas; ideas 
which, while exercising the most indisputably powerful control 
over opinion, wore practically found by the rationalist controver- 
sialists against witchcraft to be moat inconveniently in their way, 
and to oppose the most formidable obstacles to their victory. 

It is not of direct legislative enactments that we now speak. 
Upwards of a century has elapsed since the penaltijss of witch- 
were erased from our statute-book, and a still longei* period 
since a similar change was made in the laws of Prussia. Yet 
Prussia as \veli as England, represented by Mog, Myers, and 
other worthies named at tlio head of this ariicle, have recently 
and simultaneously exhibited their educational shortcomings in 
our police courts ; a fact proving abrogation of penalties alone 
to be insufiiciont to eradicate an infatuation, which, indeed, has 
often attempted to supply the absence of judicial cruelty by Tivneh 
law. The vagaries of legislation and theology are naturally ineom- 
piehensible ki common people, who cannot see why that which 
was true yesterday should be false to-day ; or why a time- 
sanctioned hereditary crime should suddenly vanish from the 
catalogue of possible otleuces. In 1 781, shoiily before the repeal 
of the i\ct of James, a poor woman was drowned by the populace 
in attempting to exemplify in her person the general theoi*y of 
the absence of specific gravity in witches : and to this day Nor- 
folk farmers and Essex labourers arc unable to comprehend wliy 
tlie power of Satan should have ceased, or wJiy the modm 
operandi in dealing with his infatuated victims should be altered, 
'riie consequence is, that the rector of East Thoi*pe is obliged 
seasonably to mount guard before the door of an aged paris])ioner 
until the arrival of the witch-doctor ; and the remonstrances of 
the Norfolkshiro magistrate, appealed to for the purpose of sub- 
jecting “old Mrs. C , who live near the TJon," to tlie devil’s 

ordeal of shaving and cold ^vater, are summarily met by a refe- 
rence to the Witch of Endor and the Deemoniacs of the New 
’Festament. The self-complacency which looks at the play, and 
enjoys the fun of f he exposure, seems to afford satisfactory proof 
that oui’ conscience is clear and our withers unwrung. Om 
neighbours, who enjoy the monopoly of the . Lady of Salette 
and the miracle of Lourdes, are probably worse off than ourselves. 
A number of swindlers were sentenced by the CoiTectional Police 
of Tours (March 25, I85C), for imposing, by magical pretences, 
on the po^hitry. In Catbolie countries every eonvent bad, it 
seeriS,^ until recjeutly, its ** hexenvater" or ’wit^^'^finder, and 

• I8ee Cterinet, "Hietoire de Itt Magte,” p. 34*. 

■ !>« . 
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even within ft tew lengnes of our own shores, Oapucin peivs 
apotheoftires ' condueted themselves very lately in nunneries in 
ft way qnalifying them to exchftnge places with the demon 
d'iminKlicite ' w’hom they afleoted to exorcise. Still, even among 
ourst lvcs^ the witch-doctor is abroad as well as the schoolmaster, 
and the pretence of his exceptional rarity is but an .anodyne 
ndniinistered on principle to soothe the “femmiue*' suscepti* 
hilities of the upper ten thousand. Unfortunately the statistics 
stand in the jndicative, while the cosy consolation is but hesita- 
tingly insinuated in the potential. “ Witchcraft,*' says the autho- 
rity quoted, ‘^nuist be jn-etty popular in Essex, when we find 
tw^o witch-doctors wdthin hail in a single village ; not only well 
known and in good practice, but subject, in regard to their merits 
and talent, to a discriniinatitrg estimate in public opinion." — 
The public mention of a paiiiciilav case brings out other allu- 
sions, anecdotes, and confessions, until at lengtli it becomes plain 
enough that the applicant’s opinions on tliis subject represeni 
pretty nearly the private creed of the whole parish." 

It has been said that humanity owes lasting gratitude to men 
who, like Weier, Reginald Scot, and others, undertook the cham- 
pionship of reason against witchcraft, in the hey-day of its 
popularity and triumph ; but we arc also not a little beholden 
to those individuals who, from time to time, exhibit themselves 
to public observation as specimens of a malady extensively pre- 
valent and very dillicult to cure. It is right we should be made 
to feel how dense is the ignorance, how unquestioning the credu- 
lity of the grea't mass of our fellow-creatures ; and the lesson will 
be still more wholcsoipo, if, in addition to commiseration for 
them, it leads us to suspect oui'selvcs ; to trace through all the 
comers and avenues of our own minds those points of supersti- 
tious attachment which, hut for a supercilious negligence usuqnng 
the place of logical inference, would inevitably ripen a harvest of 
folly quite as gross as any emanatiug from the agriculturists of 
Somerset or Essex. The self-conceit of superiority requires an 
occasionar pestilence or Caimeau failure to rouse it to the neces- 
sity of sanitary arrangements, and to correct deficiencies 01 ** 
military organization. So in other matters ; yva might go on for 
ever in mechanical attendance at church, and unintelligent reading 
of a faulty translation of the Bible, if there wore n(5t an occa- 
sional witchcraft exposure or theological scrabble to convince 
us that there may be something unsound in our church, ami 
radically defective in our education. The case would^certainly 
be much wa^ethan wc believe iWto be, were it lately 

asserted by "thu press, that educati^^^ is for suftetilion, 

that no amount of culture affords a against follies as 

monstrous as those recently divulged in the caseslof the German 
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wizard, Stointlial, and the ^'Seventh Daughter' of Hackney. 
Jeannette Myers, it appears, had been ten years at school ; the 
yeoman-farmer of Hockham was well-condnctod, well to do, and 
possessed of at least as muclr scriptural and general knowledge 
as usually falls to the lot of his class/’ The Saturday ileviw 
generalizes the dogma of the impotence of education, arguing 
that nothing is more likely to produce superstition than a great 
and sudden increase of gen(?ral knowledge : — 

A clergyman not long ago was earnestly pressing on the attention 
of a dying Lincolnshire boor certain doctrines which have presented 
diflicnlties to clearer heads under more favourable circumstances. 
^Wut Avi* faath,’ was the faint response, given in the sick man’s 
nativ? doric ; ‘ wiit wi* faith, and wut wi’ the earth a turning round 
the sun, and wut wi’ the railroads a fuzzin’ and a whuzzin’, I’m clean 
muddled, stonied, and bet / and so saying he turned to the wall and 
expired.” 

That tlie crowding of new phenomena and discoveries on minds 
incapable of (dassifying and assimilating them should favour the 
growth of superstition may be true, because hero there is a dis- 
proportion between the faculty and the objects presented to it, 
and, in the absence of real causes, the imagination is sure to sug- 
gest fictitious ones ; but it Avere sirangt^ reasoning to infer from 
these premises that knoAvledge, not ignorance, is the source of 
superstition. The latter is jiot in the perplexing multiplicity of 
objects, but in the undisciplined mind uf the beholder. To mere 
siiperficiHl appearances and impressions the word kuoAvledge is 
inapplicable ; and, before acquiescing in discouf&giug inleronces 
as to the uselessness of educatioi), may aa'C not ask for better assur- 
ance tliat the education obtainable at Hockham and Hackney is 
of a genuine kind ; or rather questio]i whether this miserable 
exhibition of its ostensible results justifies its retention of the 
name V The Times correspondent, to Avhom avc are indebted tor 
one of these specimens of modern civilization, compares Avith it 
the account given by Mr. Aiidersson, of the savages of Lake 
Gnami, Whose belief in the black art, and in male and female 
conjurors, precisely resembles that of his oavii parish. Admitting 
our advantages in science, in free circulation of opinion, in a 
well-paid church, aud numerous dissenting teachoi*s, the^.may 
still be an undiscovered defect in the leaching giving occa- 
sion for the comparison. The pupil must have a hard heart or 
a bad memory who does not imbibe some little of. that faith in 
the sttp5[i9atural which is so laboriously impij^ssed on him, and 
asprib^^^toist a gualiffed ^psality to those “ wo,?k^’' of devil 
AvM%h he is soleml^frequired to abjure. JaugL^,J^:in his book 
on dtemon^ology, ingeniously contrived to miss ^Important truth, 
when remdrkitig;, in regard to the great prevalence of witclu mft 
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in Lapland, J^Viedland, an4 the Orcadles^ th^lt wherever human 
ignorance was densest, there the foul fiend was most rampant and 
impudent. The rector of ^ Thoi*pc is said to have been deeply 
pained to find that after many years of earnest labour such gross 
ignorance should prevail in bis parish; — the Worship-stocot 
magistrates, too, expressed their surprise that educated and 
respectable persons should have acted so foolishly. We, too, 

are surprised ; but not so much at the facts, ae^ wt what to us 
appears the illogical mortification of the clergyman, and the 
gratuitous, astonishment of the magistrates. Our surprise would 
have been greater liad other consequences resulted from the 
conditions ; and thus, as requiring no arbitrary alterations of the 
text, wo may hope that the inte3*pretation here offered, in the shape 
of a short historical reti ospect, may prove to be the true one. 

The assumed extent of the supernatural depends on ignorance of 
the natural. Habit effaces common objects and occurrences from 
the category of tlio miraculous ; yet even these, under special cir- 
cumstances, as in tlie instance of the shower of rain invoked by 
the Bishop of Annecy in Rousseau, reassert over ignorant minds 
an imposing influence. Habit alone is no cure for superstition ; 
to be so it must include acquaintance with things in their causal 
connection, or as parts of a general order, amounting under these 
circumstances to intelligent familiarity or knowledge, with whose 
rational advance the limits of the supernatural become perma- 
nently contracted, leaving fivitli an cver-narrowing circle in which 
to seek tlie only proofs of divine agency it is able to appreciate. 
With the consi'ifjusness of mond distinctions and establishment • 
of religious creeds, there arises a further subdivision of the super- 
natural element itself, which, according to varieties of opinion 
and feeling, assumes a different complexion as holy or unholy, 
miraculous or magical ; the former emanating from God, the 
latter from a supposed adversary power, or prince of evil. Gese- 
nius tolls ns that the term Satan, or adversary, was first used in 
the later Jewish theology to designate the chief of hostile spirits ; 
the remarkable contrast between the two passages, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
and 1 Chron. xxi. 1, added to other evidence, making it highly 
improbable that in earlier times nay such notion could have , 
existed. The intense feeling of antimundane aiitagonism ebarao^-' 
teristic of primitive Christianity,^ conjoined the two antitbetiGal 
ideas of the World and the Devil, making the latter the ‘‘Prinoeps 
. hujus mundi,'* and abandoning to him the general dominion over 
a degenerate scene in whieh its own adherents were stran- 
gers and pilgrims^’ a chosen few eleotod for tl^ inheriP^e of a 
far and flatter city." But when, ss^|^^ting 'a‘ visible 
reality for a d&taht expectation, the new became an 

earthly" establishment or church, to leave so wide a miSTgin to 
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enemy was oleai^ly incompatible with ^ position ; and IrencBUs 
(Hccr. V. 24, 3) is obliged to admit tbait the deril lied when he 
said— -“ To me they are given, and I giva them to whom I will.” 
The claim of Catholicism or utiiversalism degraded Hatan from 
a legitimate monarch into a desultory invader or marauder, who,, 
lurking with hie subject fiends in obscure comers, was to be dto* 
lodged by Ohribtian exorcisms, and otherwise habitually worsted itt 
his encounters with the armoury of tlie Church. The saints 
were supposed to be continually engaged in conflict with aetc;M 
powers, representing, by their own confession, according to 
tantius, the (Jethroned gods of heathenism ; and disease being 
supposed to bo a diabolical infliction, the sacraments, chrism, and 
holy Wfiter were the legitimate specifics for effecting a cure. In 
those early times the clergy had a therapeutic monopoly, and 
several instances are mention^ by Gregory of Tours, in wbioh 
the bones of St. Martin gave significant tokens of prolessional 
jealousy, invasions of tlieir privilege by secular medicine being 
supematurally punished. Under these circumstances the Church 
could afford at least to deal leniently witli those lay magical pre- 
tensions, which by the Emperors had often been visited with 
extreme severity as a political crime, endangering the State and 
savouring of treason. It treated sorcery as criminal indeed, 
and piinishetble by'ecclesiastical censures, but as a criminal delu- 
sion rather than a reality. In the celebrated “ Canon Episcopi, ‘ 
supposed to embody a decree of the Council of Ancyra in a.d. 314, 
and whose authenticity afterwards became the subject of hot dis- 
pute between inquisitors and rationalists, the bishops are required 
to exercise vigilant supervision over magical practices, and espe- 
cially to excommunicato certain impious females, who, blinded by 
the devil, imagined themselves riding through the air in company 
with Hecate and Herodias. The injunction is repeated by tlie 
Synod of Agatha or Agde, a.d. 506, which, witli other decrees of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, represent divination and sorcery as 
pagan delusions. The Synod of Bracara or Braga condemned 
the Maiiiohtean notion of a demoniacal influence over the weather; 
and Chrysostom among the Fathers, as afterwards A|fobard of 
Lyons and John of Salisbury, treated magical pretensions gene- 
rally with merited contempt, the former exorcising a possessed 
person with a whipping, and in hie writings deploring the growth 
of popular ignorance. But ihese instances of Uberal construction 
are exceptional. It was generally helieved that the devil, the 
author o|^agiaas well as of heathen auguries and oraoles, liad, 
sinbe thfcl^vant e#-0hridti#ity, been more imn aver mischiev- 
ously active, as e 3 «a||Wfated % the near pro8pe<^ tnd discom- 
fiture,, .in. workid|f^^^il to the souls and bodieB^lbl his bmnan 
victims; Irenteus especially recognises in heresy tlie expr^^ 
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&iou of the embittered loalignaiiey him Mv^ho; in immediate 
prospect of eternal fire, ventured for tiie first time upon the unpre- 
cedented extremity of blaspheming God. If, among the fathers, 
magical arts are sometimes treated as illusory, they still retain as 
illusions tlie reality of diabolical suggestion; and Augustin, 
though occasionally deriding the pretensions of conjurors, is 
generally far more eager to accuse the innocence of lay magic and 
depreciate its efficacy, than to deny its existence. The power 
ascribed to demons by Tertulliau and LactantinSf^ of producing 
blight, sickness, and frenzy, was supposed to be exerted through 
the illicit ai*ts of those whom they favoured ; and the conflicting 
claims of ecclesiastical and Satanic power were finally determined 
by tlie ingenious distinction of Aquinas, that although the devil 
cannot alter the course of nature, he may still, under Divine per- 
mission, exert a subordinate influence, artificially interfering to 
produce contingent effects, just as the bodily members are moved 
by the will. 

But the leniency of the Church in these matters lasted only so 
long as its ascendancy was safe and its spiritual prerogatives 
unimpcached. The case was altered when, concurrently with 
increased power in the hierarchy, schism began to assume a deter- 
mined and dangerous attitude. Undfer the influence of fear, 
severity took the place of moderation, and Papal, following the 
example of Imperial Rome, adopted as its policy the superstitious 
cruelties which Charlemagne had prohibited, A schismatical 
minority is sure to be misrepresented. The spirit of fanaticism 
reverses that of charity, and, by distorting motives and magnify- 
ing errors, easily contrives to enlist prejudice and passit)n against 
the object of its dislike. The charges which had been so gratui- 
tously brought by heathens against early Christianity were soon 
under altered circumstances launched by Christians against each 
other. The hideous description given by Ccccilius in Minucins 
Felix of a secret and desperate faction leagued against God and 
man, and celebrating the foulest nocturnal rights, became the 
type of accusations levelled by the orthodox Christian against 
bis dissenting brethren. That enmity to orthodoxy implied 
enmity to God, and enmity to God alliance with the devil, was 
the natural logic of the Church. The precedent of Simon Magus, 
and the use made of it in patristic legends, show how the com- 
bined charges of heresy and sorcery, once brought by the Pharisees 
against Jesus, might at anytime be used to prove the 'diabolic 
character of dissentient opinipn. The Gnostics, the earliest dis- 
senters, were the first victims of cduuiny, the li^titoat^lWpoessors 
of the legenda^ arch-heretic ; Montonists, Pri&cillian- 

isis successively underwent the unscirupulouseild4uy engendered 
bf^theological haired. As the area of heresy increased, "the accusa- 
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tion^.bittjsrto vague and general, aasumed greater eniphasis and 
malignancy, ■ The sectaries who, under varidus tradilienal nick- 
names of Oathari, Manich®ans, Paulicians, &c., represent the 
spreading popularity of dissent during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in the llhiiio countries and France, were actuated by a 
very reasonable dislike of glaring abuses, such as the worship of 
crosses, saints, images, &o. ; but the oiienc'e which v;as inexpiable 
in the eyes of Borne was soon exaggerated, by the angry feeling 
excited by their success, into enormities unpardonable in those of 
reason. The consummation regarded as desirable by J)r. Hook, 
which, under the triumphant success of Roman absolutism; once 
made philosophy the handmaid, or, as Matthew Paris phrases it, 
the harlot of theology, submerging sense and learning in monkish 
legend, marks the time when heresy became permanently identified 
with sorcery, and sorcery a substantive crime, involving, according 
to ecclesiastical legists, the worst of lierestes. It is to the inqui- 
sitors who, at Toulouse and elsewhere, followed up as n permanent 
institution the twenty years’ crusade against the Albigeuses, and 
their subsequent literary champions, Dominican and Jesuit, that 
wc owe the elaborate monstrosity known to modem liistory as 
witchcraft ; an ideal aggregate, comprising under the general 
form of devil worship the quintessence of all imaginable abomi- 
fiivtion. Tlie indictment is generally conceived in one uniform 
strain, and its arbitrary cliaracter betrays itself in the monotonous 
iteration of the same charges. Riding through the air to a con- 
ference and compact with Satan, followed by cannibalism, incest, 
promiscuous intercourse in the dark, and afte^firds murdering 
and eating the oilspring, are the established routine of horrors 
distinguishing what St. liernhard calls the peculiarly Satanic 
character of contemporaneous heresy. The ceremonial in which 
certain sects abjured Romanism to receive what was (railed the 
consolamentum,” received the perverse construction of.ahjimr- 
tiouv of (Christ, and reversal of baptismal rcnuiioiatiou of the 
devil. The kneeling at the feet of the now pastor was 'adoration 
of Satan ; the brotherly kiss an obscene homage performed to the 
Prince of Evil. The Cathari, according to Alanus, were so called 
from the word cat, “quia oscnlautur posteriora cati, in cujus 
specie, ut dicunt, apparet eis Lucifer." In this, as it was termed, 
“ exceptional crime,’' the usual forms of justice wore dispensed 
with ; and when in the summary proceeding conse<|iienbon secret 
denunciation the spiritual authority had decided m to innocence 
or gttilfo/ the. secular arm blindly executed the sentence. ’ Yet 
inquii^titil iyrafitiy was not established unopp<^ed ; occasional 
protesfe^ were kingiii universities, and ctinncils ; the fate 

of Petci:‘=^f CnsteJnau and Conrad of Marburg’ show that the 
holy office though a lucrative was not ahvays a safe one. Home- 
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tiBkes the jurisdiction was dii^uted; sometimes the WTOHue, fed 
by confiscations, Mted from scarcity of victims, and thei^etirement 
of heretics to a safer asylum. The skilful combination of the 
chaj*ges of heresy and sorcery enabled inquisitors to vanquish 
those difficulties; they secured jurisdiction on one hand, and 
popularity on the other*. To the civil tribunals they pleaded the 
ecclesiastical right of pronouncing upon heresy; on the other 
hand, the charge of sorcery — whicli was not, like the other, an 
unpopulju: one — afforded abundance of victims, being of that arbi- 
trary and fanciful kind which is easiest to make and hardest to 
disprove. As punishers of witchcraft they led public opinion 
instead of opposing it, and the persecutor and oppressor took the 
semblance of liberator and benefactor. A mandate issued by Pope 
Alexander IV., in 1254, confining the inquisitorial jurisdiction in 
sorcery to cases of manifest lieresy (‘*si apert^ hecresin sapianf), 
operated as a concession instead of a restriction, since the un-.- 
lettered victim was readily entrapped into heretical utterances, by 
captious questioning ; and it was the constant strain of sinister 
ingenuity in this direction whicli resulted in stamping sorcery or 
ivitohcraft as a substantive and distinct heresy. Up to the year 
the annals of tlie Toulouse Inquisition report few executions 
except those of Waldenses, Beguines, and other sectaries ; from 
this*date witchcraft cases increase, and the Dominican writers who 
tlieoretically worked out its criminal details — Eymerious, Nidcr, 
Bernhard of Como, and J acquier — speak of the secta ot ha?resis 
maloficorura'’ as a new species of guilt originating about a cen- 
tury and a half* before the last of these writers, 1458-14(10. 
Eymericus in his “ Inquisitorial Directory,” written about 1357, 
lays it down that all magic implies apostacy from the faith, on 
account of the compact catered into with the devil ; since no 
man can serve two masters.” The authority of the Inquisition 
was conjSnned by its appointment as a royal court in 1831, and 
tlie personal fears of Pope John XXII. , who lived in constant 
apprehension of spells and poisons, contributed in no slight 
degree to increase its severity. Nor should it be forgotten, in 
estimating the secret springs of opinion, that the first efforts of 
revived learning in Western Europe, when the scholars of France, 
Germtmy, and England resorted to the schools of Cordova and^ 
Toledo, hence imagined to be the headquartei*s of neoromanoy, - 
were calculated to dazzle rather than enlighten, and that the 
marvels of in^t science seemed to justify instead of die^elling 
the general credulity. . » 

Through the instrumentality of the Inqmeiidon th^^cS^ureh 
thus succeeded hii enlisting the most abject 
stitions to guard its inviolability by terrifyiiSg^ dhwffiedience. 
But towards the close of tlie fourteenth century affliirs took a 
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new turn. The papacy was in a declining staite^ leoid tho activity 
of the Xx^nisition was proportionally enfeebled- The great 
schism in Which one half of the Oatholio world excommuniaated 
the other half, arrested the proaeoution of special heresies- In 
1390 the jurisiliction over witchcraft in France was transfen^ 
by tlio Parliament of Paris from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
tribunals, and witli this change, although belief in it was far from 
abandoned, the severity of its punishment was intermitted. . But 
while France became comparatively indulgent, cases began. tOi be 
more frequent in neighbouring countries. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century male and female sorcerers were burned at 
Berne, and during tho Council of Basle the Dominican Nider 
wrote^liis book called Formicarius,” with the view of initiating 
Germany into those abominable mysteries. A circular oi 
Eugenius IV^ in 1437, urging inquisitors more stxiugent mea- 
sures against sorceiy, seems, at least in France, to have had little 
ctFect; for in 1451 the enlightened Nicholas V. found it neces- 
sary to repeat the injunction in louder and fiercer tones. Tho 
palmy days of the Inquisition and of scholasticism appeared to 
he past, and many, among them William Edelin, ventured, 
though not altogether with impunity, to assexi the nullity oi 
witchcraft from the pulpit. To counteract these heterodox ten- 
dencies, the Douxinican Jacqiiier published in 1458 his ^^Flagel- 
lum hwreticorum fascinaiiorum,*’ and in the following year, 
appeai'ed the Fortalitimn b'idei ” of Alphonsus de Spina ; their 
arguments being generally based on the sclioolmen, monkish 
legend, and judicial confessions, including a special attack on the 
authenticity of the Canon Kpiscopi ’* relied on by tlxe opposite 
pai’ty. At this time the near approach of the Refoiination began 
to be ominously felt, and the success of the Hussites, with other 
insurrectionary symptoms, made tho Papal paity proportionally 
active in measures of repression. Among these, the old strata- 
gem of pi’osecuting heresy xxnder the name of sorcery was not 
likely to be omitted. A nearly contemporary jurist, Franciscus 
Balduinns, relates that “much was said at the time about Vau* 
dois or Waldenses, who, as their adversaries pretended, had com- 
nxerce ■svith unoleaix spirits.** The fearful persecution at Arras, 
which occurred at this period, and which was instigat^' by 
inquisitors and clergy against parties suspected of heresy or 
** Vaudoisie,** is memorable not only for its coiifiscatioixs, tortut** 
ings, and the shameless mendacity by which confessions were 
extractedir but especially for the prophetic anticipation uttered by 
Ca^(m ^ibois, wlid^vdeclaring Christendom to 1^. ftiU of diaboli- 
cal hereti^^ the ^»dy arrival of a tBtee when 

powerful flt^oe plsbing himself at their head imperil the 

existence 6i Catholicism. Since tho violent death of Conrad ot* 
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Marburg, the Inquisition had been comparatively ISajerative in 
Germany, and I>r. Soldan congratulates his countfyj&en on the 
good sense with w^hich its extravagances were opposed, and 
the numerous, even clerical, voices raised to exhibit witclicraft as 
a mere creation of credulous fancy, imputing to the black art the 
eliects- of unknown causes. It was under these circumstances 
that dames Sprenger and Henry Institor, .appoint^ inquisitors 
for Upper Germany, obtained in M8I the celebrated bull of 
Innocent VIII., w^hich, though far from being the origin of witch- 
prosecutions, acted with signal effect in promoting their subse- 
quent activity. The holy lather, wlio, as Dr. Soldan says, boasted 
the parentage of seven natural cliildren in addition to this un- 
natural one, enveloped liis real object, which indeed is barely 
mentioned, in copious amplifications about sorcery ; and to facili- 
tate operations, Bprenger followed it up w'illi his well-known 
treatise, called “Malleus Maleficarum/’ as a guide to judicial 
theory and practice. 

N o object is gained by dwelling on details of the epidemic wliicli, 
engendered by the Inquisition, for throe centuries devastated 
Europe, giving free scope to the worst passions, and destroying 
so many lives. Yet two particulars challenge inquiry and 
remark : one, the strange uniformity of the offence as elicited by 
confession ; the other, the question a^s to the sources wdjieli 
suggested its details. To prove an imaginary offence, confession 
was the most desirable kind of evidence ; and this when extracted 
by torture easily assumed any desired form. Yet the uniformity 
has excited surprise, and been variously accounted for; some 
supposing that there must have been some external reality in tlie 
Avay of profane imposture, a remnant of heathen practice ; others 
referring it to morbid subjectivity in the accused, cither caused by 
melancholy and hypochondria, oi\ as Lord Jiacon suggests, arti- 
ficially produced by a stimulating ointment. Similarity of effect 
indicate.s identity of cause ; and the disease producing as its 
symptom a stereotyped formula with such mechanical precision 
necessarily supposes some guiding routine of tradition or sug- 
gestion. There can be little doubt that from the commencement 
of these prosecutions direct suggestion was used ; a simple yea 
or nay being required to articles of impeachment made up from 
the known particulars of the witclies’ sabbath. For nature could 
not hold' out against protracted tortures, and « found -simple 
acquiescence its easjeat resource. Mr. Chambers, ih bis Annals 
of Scotland,*' relates hoW suspected persons were hi^ng up by a 
loop formed by tying their thumbs, two Highianders nieahtime 
employing the whip, and applying lighted the fe<^t and 

othe^ parts of t|ie body. “ The accused, after conmi^mg many 
ridiculous things, including frequent commei^oe with the devil, 
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declared tp Judge lie had heon dreaming. j truth being, 
that lie in. so miserable a plight^ that be confessed, or rather 
said, whatever was put into his head.'* “ The presbytery^ ordered 
the parisli minister to wait on suspected persons, and , to take 
pains by prayer and exhortation to hring them to confession." 
Frederick Spee, whose Cautio Criminalis," published in. 103 J, 
originated in the horrible scenes witnessed in his capacity of con- 
fessor, describes the shameless way in whicli a prescribed con- 
fession was wrung point by point from the joints and muscles of 
the accused, and how simple people^ who had at first proclaimed 
themselves to be guilty, afterwoi-us spoke in quite a different 
tone when they found that the sympathy of the questioner might 
be trusted. During the persecution at Arras, the exccuUoncr 
stood by the rack with a drawn sword, threatening to cut olf the 
heads of tliose refusing to confess; at Offenburg, in 160H, con- 
fessions of riding on a goat and oilier matters were read out of 
a hook to the accused, wljo, already spceclilcss with torture, gave 
au enforced and impotent assent. ‘‘ {Some witches," saVvS Boilinus, 
confess, because they desire to die, not for glory, hut from despair, 
as being tormented in tlieir lives a pregnant admission to wJiich 
Weier gives a truer turn ; these miserable wretclies prefer being 
burnt at once, to repeated and protracted tortures*" 

It was thought important that confessions should be voluntary ; 
but in the lax construction given to the term every admission 
was so called which was not the direct result*of violence. Threats 
and fatigue, long incarceration, cunning cross-questioning and 
lying exhortation, were thought no infringomenfe of its freedom 
and fairness. The “ ^lallous" recommends the fraud of unlimited 
promises with a menial reservation, or with the view of leaving 
in ulterior proecoding.s tlie place of the judg(3 so i)ledged to be 
supjdied by another. A notable instance of such deception oc- 
eurred.ai the memorable proceedings at Arras in M59, wJien the 
prisoners, who after arraignment and confession were led off to 
execution, piteously exclaimed that they had been deceived by 
hypocritical pretem^es of mercy,, and were in fact ignorant 
of the nature of the crime imputed to them. The word 
voluntary, in the opinion of the writer above quoted, was a mere 
abuse of language ; for sometimes the so-called voluntary admis- 
sions were found on inquiry to have been obtained 07ily by crush- 
ing the shin-bone, or flattening the arm into a pulp. Any treat- 
ment might pass unquestioned ia the case of a '' crimen ex- 
ceplum," vybero, the,. proceedings,’ us prescribed by the bull of 
Eugefiips .IV,, w(?rc to bo sine strepitu et figuya judicii," i c., 
summai-y (E^d arbii^’y, dispensing with regular forms of justice 
apd evidefiibe. ' . 

But the* explanation in these instances does not reach the 
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source of the liajlaoination which was oftcti so though 

iiregultirly, slmreS hetweeu persecutor and viethn/ that Mr. 

Chambers (vol. i. 219) declares it to he difficult to say ^vliich of 

the two were deluders or deluded. The course of such epidemic 
dreaming is like the passage of the wind, and our knowledge in 
regoi-d to it depends on our acquaintance with the mental laws 
governing the propagation of mythical opinion. Superstition is 
the mistaking a fancy lor a fact; the delusion Once formed, its 
extension is mere [matter of opportunity and time, depending, 
however, on its original adaptation to existing feelings and pre- 
judices. A writer of the seventeenth century says : — “ Qui est 
I’hommc ou la femme, pour rustiques et caiUpagnards qu ils puis- 
sent estre, qui ne s(;aclio desormais jusq’anx ciroonstances les plus 
menues de ce qu on dit estre en ces Sabats ? T1 ue faut qu*avoir 
estc assis une demi-heure sous lorme oii sous la tille devaiit 
l eglise de son village en conversation avec vses commOires, au 
four, ail mouliii, aux veillecs d’liyver, i)our s<;avoir dans ces par- 
ticularitez autant a i}eu pres quo Semi, Bodin, Dolrio, et le 
Maillot des sorciers nous en ont nppris/' Semigius, Bodin, 
Delrio, only propagated ideas inherited through a long series of 
fanciful tradition; and it may seem strange that Professor 
Faraday, who would exercise the greatest ciroums])eotion in test- 
ing a metal or a gas, should in regard to higher ohjects refer us, 
in his Lecture on Education, to that precarious guidance of 
‘'testimony'* which lias so often been a vehicle for the blindest 
delusions. 'Phe uniformity of the hallucinations ought of 
itself," says Chambers, “ to have put magistrates on their guard 
against misjudging tlieso unfortunate beings." " Ignorance of the 
influence of imagination/’ lie adds, " was one cause of the long 
persistence of belief. The ignorant, seeing an eftbot, ascribed it 
to wliat at the time seemed the mofet probable cause ; and the 
enlightened, w'lio, knowing little of the power of imagination, took 
refuge in blunt denial of the facts, naturally got no attention or 
credence. Accusations, utterly unfounded, easily earned home 
the conviction of guilt to tlie conscience of the accused, because 
they were consistent with current notions, the witches themselves 
believing the reality and turpitude of the offence as sincerely as 
others/* — ( V"ol. ii. 291.) Faith once raised into life, and stimulated 
in the forcing-house of the Inquisition, grew in geometrical ratio. 
It exhibited its fervency in works, and then the works were ap- 
pealed to in conoboration of the faitli. How impossible to 
imagine, cried the advocates of witehora^, in r^^ly to sceptical 
assaults, that belief could have been so universal, that so many 
laws should have been enacted, po many tfhjds and executions, 
have taken place, had there not been som^fchg in it ? On the 
first establishment of the Munich Academy of Sciences, one of 
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the a paper to prove the nullity of witchcraft ; in 

consec|uence-a violent outcry arose among the monks, who had 
boon immqraorialiy Belling amulets and crosses forriitft. cure. 

This discourse/* said one of the most vehement of the oljjectors, 
‘‘is manifestly injurious to the blood-besprinkled particle of the 
Holy Cross of Sche} ni. Why, the crosses of Scheyrii have been 
sold all over Europe, more than 10,000 being fmjueutly dis- 
tributed in a single year, and found a sure preservative against 
magic, witcbcralt, storms, unclean spirits, &c.” If this worthy 
academician is right, then we, the monks of Sclicyrn, are cheats, 
and the crosses we sell impostures ! 

The tale thus monotonously j)ropagated was boiTowed in the 
•outeet from Roman and Oriental superstition. Many of the 
antecedents of witchcraft occur in the classics ; in the laws of the 
twelve tables; in Lucan, Virgil, Tibullus, and Arnobiiis: and 
Reginald Scot deservedly ridicules the credulity which “ accepted 
poetries for proofs. ’ Tfhe impious revels of Sagana and Cauidia, 
and the nocturnal errands of the Striges, supplied the model for 
the flights tmd foul repasts of modem witches. Apuleius tells 
of conversions of human beings into animals ; and Peironius, the 
favourite reading of the convents, gives a curious inslaiico of 
lyeanthropy. In short, when the ‘Church in successive hulls 
committed itself to witchcraft, it only availed itself of data oflered 
by existing superstition, and, as in the memorable instance of 
tiansubstanliation, converted wliat had been only a vulgar idea 
into an instrument of its purposes. Eor, as Gerson remarked, 
“ many things were tolerated which it was inipo.'^ible to eradicate, 
and it was better that such ideas and practices, if they existed at 
all, should bo enlisted in the service of the faiili.” The monks, 
who so well knew how to cherish the liusk and discard the kernel, 
fed their avidity for the marvellous on Latin story, and the iinjuisi- 
tors took care that the lesson traditionally impressed on tlic popular 
mind should bo neither neglected nor forgotten. But these notions 
could npt have been so easily engrafted from paganism, had tliere 
not been in Christianity itself a general aptitude to receive them. 
The dojmonology of tlio Old Testament, aided by other Jewish 
writings, such as the book of Enoch, for which Teviullian claims 
equal authority, formed the general framework hi which were 
incorporated both the ideas and deities which the new religion 
supoi-seded, and the objective rcprosenhition of its own struggles 
and sufferings. Never, it seemed, had the power of the devil 
immifested such intensity as at the critical epoch which was to 
witn^jts definitive decline ; and, hence the ecclesiastical, history 
of EusqIuus oiBBumaa the form of a continuous warfare, carried on 
by orthodox Christianity against the powers of darkness, now 
working in the controversies of heretics in comparative obscurity, 
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now making open and desperate attacks in the p^irlsefcntions of 
Dociiis and I)ir>eletian. The origin of devils had -bten variously 
accounted lor by the rabbins; Austin and Lactantius follow 
Enoch’* in ascribing it to the *‘«ons of Ood'‘ in Oenceisj who 
cointnlUecl themselves by cohabiting with the daughters of men. 
"fhe passage about Lucifer in Isaial) was early applied to show, 
in opposition to Mauichceism, that the dovil was not originally 
evil, but an apostate angel, solacing his natural envy by counter- 
acting, as iu the instances of Job and St. Paul, the designs of 
God, and tampering with the allegiance of men. The evocation 
of Samuel by the witch of Endor caused no little perplexity to 
the fathers, some of whom, ns Justin and Origen, made use of the 
fact to prove the soul’s immortality; others, as Tcrtullinn, dis- 
claimed the derogatory notion that the soul of a holy man, which, 
as a modern commentator remarks, ought at least to have come 
downwards instead of upwards, could have been so dictated to by 
the devil. Satan’s hoi’ii.s and hoofs ar^ supposed to be derived 
from the Bible schirim/’ a word which, used at first in the sense 
of goats (Levit. iv. 2 i ; xvi. 0), betokens in Isaiah the satyrs or 
goat-footed inhabitants of the desert (oh. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14), 
translated “daemons” and “ onocentaurs” in the LXX., and, accord- 
ing to Consul Eich, still believed by the Arabs to haunt the 
borders of the Euphnitcs. Jielief in the daemoniacal possessions 
recorded in the New Testament has prevailed, not only in tlie 
patristic age, when, as Tiactantius tells us, unclean spirits were 
compelled by Christian exorcists to disclose, as if by force of 
blows, their name and character, hut down to our oWn day, 
despite the progress of medical knowdedgo and Hugh Fanner’s 
essay. t That men, contrary to natural probability, should be led 
to gratify Satan's hankering for wrorship, w^as proved, not only 


* Delrio provc.s the lawfulness of capitally punishing witchcraft from the 
words of the Pentateuch and the correapondijig })racticc of inquisitors ; the 
Jesuits of the seventeenth century blindly followed their example founded on 
the Bible and the code, taking the dicta of Exodus and Leviticus as conclusive. 
As for the supposed fact of witches being generally females, Maimonidcs sup- 
posed tlie use of the feminine, in Exodus xxii. 18, to address Hebrew gallantry, 
which, though punishing men, would otherwise not have extended the penalty 
to women. The learned physician Yarius gives physiological reasons about 
“ melanchoiike blood;” “old, beetle-browed women” being, according to 
this authority, “the most infectious;” others appealed to etymology,— 
“fe ihinus,” or “less faith;” or mulier—“ quasi ex mollitic;” King 
James’s reason was, “ that sex is frailer than man, and easier to 1^ eptrapp^ 
in these grosse snares of the divell, as was over well proved by the serpent’s 
Eve at the beginning, which makes him the homelier with &at sex 
sen^siie*' *. t * ' * 

f Jjuther said that the physicians who pretended fo bed. iiifinnitie$ of lame* 
ne^, deafness, as proceeding from natural oausds^.wWe igxutfant, block* 
heads,, kuowiim nothing of the power of diemoiis, who hi these ca^s are the 
root of the eviU’ 
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from tlio Old Testament (Psalm xcvi. 5, — LXX.) and the practices 
of certain sects, but from the scriptural account of Christ’s temp- 
tation, since it seemed an inevitable inference from the narrative 
that weak mortnls sliould OCUasiplUllly SUCCUmb tO tllOSt CVei- 
loady lures which it was tluj privilege of Divine virtue alone to 
imve boon able to resist. The otter of dominion, in exclmnge for 
I he stipulated homage, implied a reciprottnl compact like that 
(»f mediaeval witchcraft, for which Torreblanca and others appeal 
to Isaiah xxviii. 15; and the Greek patriarch Jilutyehius only 
gave a narrative (levolopment to the idea in the story, often after- 
wards repeated, of the disgraced Theophi]u‘=«, who in his d(’spc*]*a- 
tion madf* himself over to the devil by a rormally-execiited deed, 
riie theory of fneubus and Succubus, oi sexual iiitercours*' with 
devils, discovered by tlie antbov of the book of Knotd), by dusiin, 
J .aclantins, and Augustin, in Genesis vi. 1 , was afterwards enlarged 
by nionkisli wTiters, like (.-tesarius of IJeisterbaob, with fresb 
legendary importations from Oriental sourc(‘s, and iiiially per- 
ieoted by the greait Doiuinicau oriude A<punas, who undertook to 
explain, by very odious allusions, iunv sucli notions eould attach 
t“ iixmrporeal spirits. The subject is discussed at lengtii iu tl)o 
third chapter of the first book of the Malleus. wheTe it is sltowm 
that, to d(uiy this strictly Catholic doctrine, with its iiiei* and 
nasty distinctions, is not only to contvaidict the Pathers, but to lly 
ill the fa(‘e of Scripture. jsTder, Sprenger, and others, quote 
ill coiToboi’aiion the passage I Corinlbiaiis xi. JO, as to the 
covering of women’s beads, changing, in their usual arbitrary 
way, tlie scriptural word “augcli” into incubi.’* This, * says 
ihe Malleus, “is conlirmed by Bedo in liis bisiories of angels;’ 
l ilt we. must add that Chaucer, a more impartial authority, 
tleclares the incubus endiiiigering female idiastity in hi.s day to be 
uoitbev the shaggy faun nor ministering .angel, but t>nly the 
limitary friar, “as he goeth saying liis matins and holy tilings in 
his limitation.” In the opinion of the falhers, iuherited by writers 
on witchcraft down to James 1., Satan wms accounted the ape as 
well as hangman of the Almighty, whom he accordingly travestied 
ill his attributes and acts. He had three personalities — Satan, 
Lucifer, and Beelzebub — ^i)arodYing the Trinity. The ceremonies 
^upiiosed to occupy the frequenters of tlie witches' sabbath on the 
Statfclstcin, the Krcidenherg, or the Blooksborg, were a mimicry 
of the Christian sacraments.* The profession of diabolical alle- 
giance accompanying a formal reuimciation of Christianity was 
accompaniud by tlio infliction of a mark called “stigma dia- 


* The kiss of homage was given to the most ignominious part of the devifs 
person, because Moses, in Exodus, w’as said to have only been allowed to see 
the hmder parts of God. 
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bolicum,” by the devils claw upon some part of tlie body, which 
became over after insensible to pain, and allbrded a sure indication 
to tbo awl or needle ol the witch-finder. !^aptism was pcrforinod 
with blood or sulphur, and cpnfession made of what were pre- 
sumed to be the devil's catalogue of offences, such us attendance 
at church, although partating of the mass was not forbidden, 
provided the communicant took cure to spit during the elevation, 
and carried away the host in his mouth to be used for purposes 
of insult or magic. The ceremony concluded with a diabolical 
parody of the mass, administered in some nauseous ingredient by 
iSatan, followed by a scene of promiscuous debauchery. The 
seasons of assembling were the great Church festivals of St. »Tolin 
und St. James, Christmas eve, Easter, Pentecost, and, in the 
north of Germany move especially, the Walpurgis night, or May- 
day eve. 

The times immediately following the Bull of Innocent VIJl. 
were specially distinguished for intellectual and religious activity. 
And yet it was then that the witchcraft mania most furiously 
raged, destroying man and beast, depopulating town and country, 
in short realizing the very injuries attributed to the imaginary 
offence. The Reformation seemed to have no effect, except to 
initiate a horrible rivalry between the jnirtics. Catholic writers 
most erroneously charged rnffestants with denying the crime, 
and Theodore Beza reproached the J Parliament of Paris with iC- 
missness in its punishment. Both testified their zeal by i)ara- 
ding their ahliorrence of a common aboinination. The reaction 
from an extenlal to an inward faith gave free play to superslitiQUs 
fancy, and tlio diabolism thus intensified by subjective emotion 
was in Luther still further Btimulated by llie arduous struggle 
in which he w^us engag(Mj. f Lo fancied himself in (dose ptjrsoiuil 
conflict with tlie devil, represented by the Pope, IMunzer, (.’arl- 
stadt, and other adversaries; the misgivings of his own mind 
.seeming as the wdly suggestions of Lis spiritual foe. “How," 
whispered Satan, if your doctrines bo erroneous ? if all this 
confusion has been stirred up without just cause ? Ijow^ dare you 
preach what no man hath ventured for so many centuries ? how 
set the gospel in opposition to the law', if both bo the word of 
God?’* Witchcraft, with all its grotesque accompaniments of 
diabolic storms, possessions. Incubus and Succubus, followed of 
course ; and this naturally humane man would have drowned a 
child in the Moldau on pretence of its being an imp. .We might 
laugh at tlie stories of the Prussian soldier and Thuringian .muni- 
ciun, did they not exemplify the unreformed papal superstitions 
which were so unfortunately allowed to pai^ unquestioned into 
Protestantism to corrupt and betray it. Protestants and Catholics 
vied with each other in acrimonious obloquy, the latter declaring 
the former to have “filled the land with witches,” A few 
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feoblo attempts to stem tho general insanity were followed by 
impetuous reacUou. Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
appeared the systematic treatises of Bodinus, Kemigius, and 
Belrio, rivalling the Malleus" itself in ingenious devices to 
make heresy odious, and the escape of tho accuser impossible. 
Remigius professes to look back with self-approving pride at his 
sixteen years of magistracy in I^orraine, during which no less 
than MOO witches were condemned; professing compunction only 
at having once, out of deference for the feelings of a colleague, 
punished certain children by merely thrice whipping them naked 
round tho place where their parents had been executed. Tho 
Jesuit Delrio, whoso “ Bisquisitionos Magica>," published in 1599, 
were^written to confute the liberal opposition, especially that of 
Weier, lays down the broad princij»lo that denial of witclicraft is in 
itself abiiogalioii of Catholicism, and to bo punished as tlie worst 
of heresy. Ho dechiros that sorcery follows heresy as shadow 
substance; that the whole pest was the inevitable consi'quence of 
departure from tho faith ; that Germany was overrun by liUlheran 
sorcerers then, as Nider and Bpreuger bud described it to bavo 
Ijcen formerly l)y th(5 Hussites. He cites liis fellow- Jesuit, Mal- 
(louatus, in explanation of the curious fact of tho invariable con- 
nexion of sorcery with beresy ; the cbiel’ reason being tliat devils 
have a prescriptive allinity for swiii(% and lieretics are parfie>ularly 
swiuisb. At 1-Veves certain persons confesscid under torture tho 
having been infected with witchcraft at the exact time vvlif3n tluit 
“ arcl)-wij«ard and hellish supporter of Liitheragisrn," Margrave 
Albrecht von Brandenberg, overran the land with his troojis; 
and Lo I^oyer, in his “ Hisloirc dcs Bpeclres, ’’ avails himself of 
the admissions of liiitlier and Zwingli to prove the general Jact, 
that commerce with tlie devil is the necessary accoiupanimeut of 
heterodox teaclnng. The poaee oJ* Augsburg arrested tin* direct 
infliction of capital punishment for heresy, and exile threatened 
to snatch fr«m the grasp of the iinfuisitor tho wealtli of tlie 
accused as well as their persons. Hnt no law prevented prosecu- 
tions in tho name of sorcery ; by a little mautigemcnt the two 
oftcnccs were easily confounded, and under this mask the perse- 
ention of Protestantism continued. The era of revived sorcery 
in France curiously coincides, as remarked by Delrio, with jthe 
struggle of the Huguenots for existence, an existence winch, when 
seomingly secure, was over imperilled afresh by dexterous fanati- 
cism ; and while witchcraft cases >verc comparatively rare, wher- 
ever, as in Spain, tho priest could proceed directly to his object, 
in other countries, as •P<)land, they beoarno frightfully numerous 
from tho moment when tlic Jesuits hegon their operations. 

Catholic writers tmturally ]nvfer dwelling on Protestant cruel- 
ties, and these are ceiiainly not wanting. For although, m 
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observed by Reginald Scot, Protestants were not slow to per- 
ceive how Popish chamis and conjurations were but devices to 
keep the people blind, and to enrich the .clergy, they remained 
unaltered in general belief!, being abused by beggarly juggling 
and witchcraft/’ Sir Walter Scott remarks, that “ the Calvinists, 
as comprising the common people, were, of all the contending 
sects, the most suspicious of sorcery, the most undoubting be- 
lievers, and most eager to punish it /’ that wherever ” they became 
predominant a general persecution followed as of course.” The 
“ Domestic Annals” already referred to present a dismal 
catalogue of the proceedings of the Presbyterians, who Imnted 
down witchcraft imd Popery wdth equal fury. The suspected 
were taken in hand by the minister and nis consistory with the 
view” of obtaining confession ; the poor wretches, partly moved 
by their own religious feelings, generally confessed ; after wdiicli 
a commission was issued for a trial, which was little more than 
form, as condemnation almost invariably follow^ed — (p. 18G). 
Clergymen sometimes acted personally as executioners, and a Rev. 
Mr. John Aird “thrust anc preen up to the heid into the shoulder 
of Catherine Osw^ald, being the devil’s mark, iiae bluid following, 
nor she naeways shrinking thereat,” — (p. J2). It was in at- 
tentive study oi* such scenes that James J., the contemporary of 
Shakspeare and Bacon, acquired scientific experience to form the 
basis of a w^ork on demonology, which he used to stimulates the 
backwardness of his English subjects, lie is said to have per- 
sonally prcsidt\d over the working of boot and thumbscrew^ taking 
a deep interest in the declarations of the prisoners, and, wrheii tlio 
nails of the poor wretche.s w ere torn off witli pine.ers, their lingers 
pierced with needles, and their legs crushed “ till the blood and 
marrow spouted forth, ’ he was but the more convinced by their 
resistance of the powerful hold obtained by the devil upon tlicii- 
hearts. The ignorant frenzy of Protestantism continued what to 
the Catholic had beem the calculated engine of policy; and tlio 
sinister proceedings of Matthew Hopkins and others, who burned 
old women at twenty shillings a head, were only its more signal 
manifestations. Yet Protestant zeal w^as exceeded by that of 
the original inventors of the crime. The sti*uggle with Protes- 
tantism was carried on in Treves with fearful energy by the 
Jesuits, who, introduced in 1560 for that object, grew sud- 
denly and strangely rich on confiscations. France, after a long 
calm, represented as criminal lenity by ecclesiastical writers, *is 
said by Bodin to have contained, through the encouragement 
given to Satan, the enormous number of 800,000 witches. 
TJnder Charles IX. a criminal offered, on condition of acquittal, 
to convict all the witches in France, and, needle in hand, suc- 
ceeded in incriminating 8000 persons. In consequence of having 
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detected and exposed a simulated case of possession, Henry III. 
was himself accused of favouring, if not practising witchcraft, 
shortly before his murder by Clement. Under Hpnry IV., the 
parliament of Bordeaux, represented by Espagnet and De TAncre, 
burned six Imndred persons among the Basriues of Ladourd ; and 
the following year occurred the great auto da fe at Logrono in 
Navarre, described by Idorente, in which the witnesses were 
children exorcised by tlie vicar in his bedroom. The administiva- 
tion of Uichelieii was disgraced by the memorable tragedies of 
Gaufridy at Aix, and of Grandicr at l.oiidiin, both effected 
by the machinations of monks, and the weak or malicious co- 
operi^ion of nuns under their influence. But the acme of atrocity 
was reached in Germany, in the ecclesiastical States of Wurzburg 
and Bamberg, where Jesuit confessors employed the usual pretext 
of sorcery to suppress Protestantism. The bishops, having tried 
in vain to check its progress by repressive measures, as a last 
resource introduced the Jesuits in 1609. The state of affairs 
imnnnliately changed. Six hundred persons were burnt in five 
years at Bamberg, in Wurzburg nine hundred in two ; persecution 
at last dying out for want of victims to kill and money to confis- 
cate. Frederick Spec, who, in his capacity of confessor, witnessed 
these enormities, and anonymously remonstrated against them, 
became prematurely grey from the horror of his situation. 'ri)c 
fate of the youthful Ernst von Ehrenbcrg, a relative of the 
prince-bishop, who forfeited his life at the schloss at Wurzburg 
for indocility to the monks, is one of the most tragic scenes in 
these occurrences. Immured in a darkened chamber, and assailed 
by the exhortations of the priests, the exliausted youtli, still 
proudly refusing to confess a falsehood, was struck by the execu- 
tioner from behind, and the Jesuit narrator concludes the com- 
plication of horrors with the pious ejaculation — “ May his fall 
not have been a fall into eternal flames !" 

.But though Protestantism, as vulgarly understood, was no 
immediate cure for superstition, it at least supposed a principle, 
whose due development no mental hallucinations can eventually 
resist. Uuther s formal repudiation of authority was only one act 
of a general revolution, a partial assertion of the mental inde- 
pendence which in other departments was at least equally vindi- 
cated by Machiavelli, Columbus, Paracelsus, Galileo, and Descartes. 
But science could not effectually grapple with superstition until 
itself emancipated from its influence. The process of disen- 
tanglement was slow, and the intermixture of fanciful elements 
at its first European revival had throughout enjeouraged misap- 
prehension. The multiplication-table seemed to confer miracu- 
lous facilities in arithmetic, and Peter of Apono*s familiarity widi 
the seven liberal arts gave him the credit of keeping seven fami- 
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liar spirits in a boUle. Infant science was liable to misconstruc- 
tion from its affectation of mystery, and especially from its over- 
wrought entl:^usiasm, and that tendency to^exaggornte which was 
scarcely more conspicuous in the sanguine mechanical antioipa- 
li(ms of lloger 13acon than in the speoiilativo notions of his 
illustrious namesake. When pharmacy began to achieve wonders 
wliich had baffled the hones of St. Martin, and B. Bacon talked 
mysteriously of flying through the air and ailificial thunder, it 
seemed as if the elixir vite^ was on the point of being realized, and 
the weather-wizards of antiquity eclipsed on their own ground. 
In short, science appeared under the inevitable form of magic ; 
hut its cultivators pleaded for a distinction not very intelligible 
in itself, though obviously necessary for their personal security. 
They claimed a peculiar kind of magic, intermediate between 
theology and sorcery, uniting the legitimacy of one with the 
powei*s of the other; and hence the notion of ‘‘ whito magic,*' so 
called by way of contrast to black magic or “ nigromanty,” itself 
a verbal corruption of necromancy." The distinction woe diffi- 
cult to maintain, since no such exceptional magie had been 
admitted by the Church, Aquinas following Augustin in recog- 
nising only sorcery or the sacraments, the alternative of divine 
grace or diabolic power. Beforming or aggressive tendencies, as 
in the instances of Arnold of Yillanova and R. Bacon, at once 
convicted the suspicious proceedings of the adept as an illicit 
correspondence with Satan ; but it was impossible to bo equally 
severe with men^who, like (Icrbert, rose by superior merit to Ihe 
higher dignities of tho cliui'ob, or who, like Raymond Lully and 
Albertus Miignus, were zealous defenders of its doctrines. In 
such cases it was apologetically suggested that the Virgin had by 
spocial dispensation reconciled the interests of science and reli- 
gion, or that the remoi’seful sage .had in his old age voluntarily 
renounced his learning preparatory to a Christian death. The 
only sphere in which learning enjoyed free and full encourage- 
ment; was the argumentative defence of church dogma. But here 
its efforts, however persevering, necessarily failed, and the discom- 
fiture of misapplied ingenuity, called the fall of scholasticism, is 
perhaps quite as appropriate an tera as any tlmt have been pro- 
posed as the boun^ry of medievalism, as well as the most 
important prelude, to tho Reformation. Yet oven when emanci- 
pated by this ©vent, whose full import was but slowly felt, from 
its ancillary relation to theology, the mind still had self-created 
obstacles and prejudices to surmount. Tho grand aim of reac- 
tionary enthusiasm was Niitiire, now declared by that extraordi- 
nary raan^ Nicolaus CusanuB, to be the really divine volume 
revealing God*s wisdom to the intellect. But the first appeal to 
Nature was made with an awkwcird mixture, of presumption and 
timidity, too sanguine an estimate of the aims of science on one 
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liand, and on the other an inexperienced hesitation and distrust, 
which sought lor some traditional prop to replace the authority 
which in philosophy had been relinquished. Recourse was had 
to Plato and Aristotle, the Bible and tlie Cabbala. The PJoren- 
tine Phitoniats undertook to I’escue religion by re-uniting it with 
philosophy on a sounder basis; but the over-l}asty atteynpt 
reverted to theosophy and magic. Ficinus refusgd to believe 
that heaven, which had given to beasts the instinct of self-preser* 
vation, bad been less indulgent to man, in neglecting to supply 
him with subsidiary intuitional help in the failure of ordinary 
remedies; and Bicus of Miranchda, while deeming the study ot 
phyii^cs to i)o only preparatory to religion, formed a notion ot 
religious illuminism not Jess fanciful than the astrological super- 
stitions he protested against. Were the obvious deliciencics of 
the senses and of science ever to be made good by tlnit pre- 
ojninont inliilliblc knowledge of which man had not yet learned 
to despair, recourse must, it was thought, be had to intuitions ; not 
indeed the arrogant surmises of the present gencj-alion, but the 
lioarded wisdom of venerable tradition. Hence the ^'Miritie 
Word ' of Beuchlin, and the work on Occult Science” by Oor- 
nelius Agrippa, both professedly based on nature and tmcieiit 
tradition, on the Bible aud its cabalistic interpretation. In the 
comm('n(!OTnont of the ttuith book of his ‘‘ Natural History/ Lord 
Bacon shows liow the Pythagorean and Platonic notion of an 
anrnia mnndi^ or ensouled woj’ld, necessarily leads to that of 
sympathies and corresponding magical practict^; and it was on 
this principle that Re>U(’.hlin, Agrippa, Paract?lsus, and others 
founded their system of religions theurgy, in which the human 
will, purified by divine love, was to exercise a commanding power 
over nature. The skill with which Agrippa compounded his 
multifarious materials long made his hook the most popular 
manual of magic. But in later life his thoughts took a difteveiit 
direction ; and nothing is more interesting in the history oi 
that time than the sceptical revulsion which took place in 
the mind of the remarkable man who wrote liis own refuta- 
tion in the treatise on 'the Vanity of the Sciences/' This work, 
said to be a worthy antecedent of the pars destruens of the 
Novum Organnm," was little relished by the world, which, witliits 
usual discrimination, lavished its patronage on the crude ^ and 
nonsensical one^ In the maturer production, Agrippa apologises 
for the wasted labours of his youth, from which, however, he at 
least derived the advantage of knowing by what arguments to 
dissuade others from following the same path. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in the “Beligio Medici,” describes the 
mythical genealogy of science, which, supposed to have , been 
originally learped from tho Devil as magic, assumed in human 
hands the fom of a traditional philosophy, and was at last 
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admit till to be only the honest effects of natiu e. 'I'hc soepLicisin 
of A»rri})])a may be viewed as Iho livst step in the transition. 
Wliile. transferring the basis of authority from Church to Hible, 
the Ivuformers nicchanically clung to the diy bones of nominalistic 
belief which survived scholasticism, theosophy was better oil' in 
tills, that any appeal to nature, however perversi3 and fantastic, 
has a tondengv to self- correction, its errors being rapidly, or, at 
least, surely checked by ibe authority it invuk(‘s. Nay, tlieosopby 
did something towards opening the new })atli of wliicb Agrippii 
felt the want. Paracelsus, the earliest assertor of the general 
importance of chemistry in nuxliciue, anticipated Bacon in 
describing nuin’s true office as interpreter of Nature, and in an 
einpluitie claim to tliat menial indcpciulence, without wJiicJi 
even tlio jdiilosopliical lioritagc of antiquity is a doubtful ad- 
vantage. Aloderii science originated in special attention to the 
‘'elemental," or lowest grade of the llicurgic scieneij of Agrippa. 
Nature was, however, still universally dealt on magical 

principles, altliough tlic* magic was admitted to be “natural:" 
a qualification indicating that intermediate ( imdition of the mind 
in wiiich sU 2 )erstition gives place to curiosity, and the uneompre- 
beiided is no longer the iiictuuprcliensiblc. Under this di'signa.- 
tion, Baptisla Porta and others published their collections ot 
physical ohservatiuus and curious receipts ; and the word is 
employed with equal propriety by Sir 1 ). Brewster, in reference to 
the t'lnotious of surprises produced by strange experiments on tlie 
minds of uninitiated spectators. “ Certainly,’' says Regiufild Boot, 
“ fiodi endowctli bodies with w'ondcrful graces, whereto man liatli 
not riMclied : Uicre exist among them love, society, consent, and 
on the other side, discord and enmity; the convonieiit application of 
those virtues is natural magic; but when deceit and diabolical 
words arc coupled therewith, then extend etli it to witchcraft and 
conjuration.” It should be remembered that iieitber on th(‘ 
ih•ote^tant nor the (Jutliolic side was philosojiliy yet emancipated 
from external theological control ; no dogma could be safely 
interfered with, and its very existence was conditioned on defe- 
rential demeanour. What anxiety is shown by Agrippa, by 
Campanclla, even romponatiiis, to avoid the most remote sus- 
picion of heterodoxy ! They either make u preliminary proviso 
that^anything seemingly contravening dogma is to be considered 
as unsaid, or shelter their eccentricity under the n^tme of Aristoth?. 
In the Italian schools of Cosenza, Pisa, Bologun, &c., physical 
science was pursued with comparative independence and a quali- 
lied toleration, but always under condition of subordination to 
spiritual authority. In this inferior sphere, nature was supposed 
by Telfsius, Cainpanella, and Taurellus to bO independent and 
self-supporting ; and, fortunately, the Church coijld not foresee 
that her uniformity, once recognised in this seemingly unim- 
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i)()rt}iiit spliore, would eventually ahworb tlio whole extent of her 
operations. Perhaps the immaturity of science required the external 
crutches ofCJiurch and creed, and to secure tlie essential of freedom 
it may have been necessary that man’s higher interests, then scien- 
tifieally inexplicable, should for a time bo kept aloof from his philo- 
sophy, in order to prevent his passions and prijudioes from blinding 
him as to facts. And iiuhipondently of theology, there were the okl 
prejudices to contend with in matters purely physical. Nature, though 
degradedfrom tlie higher attributes of divinity, was still viewed a« 
an animated thing, and the gratuitous luiinanizing ideas of a 
mundane soul, occult cpialitics, sympathies, and antipathies, 
perpetuat'd magical theory. Nature must be killed before she 
can Ub analysed ; man must wTcst liimsclf from the great wliole 
and take a separate locus standi, in order to treat it with tlie 
requisite impartiality ; in short, he must view it as the mechanism 
of Idfbcarios, or even eliminate final causes like Hobbes and 
Spinoza. Lord Bacon cut away the root of magical belief by 
iv'versing the theosophic n)et]iod of the Platonists, and approach- 
ing nature from below through the senses. Yel, even by him, 
the preliminary condition of success was but imperfectly obscrvcMl, 
a.nd till* reluctance to n'linquish a living and sympathising world 
is still seen in his notion of forms,” which arc not the dead hu\s 
of modern scioiitifio language, but self-cpnditioning tigeiicies. 
the expression in the inner world of the Natura Natufans ” of 
what laws may represent in the ‘‘Naturata.” Hence Baccm does 
nut abandon the name oj' rndgit^, although lie distinguislies his own 
magic, consisting in the practical application of knowledge of forms 
to the working of natural marvels (or the Magnnlia Natiirm/’) 
iis dilfering from the magic of theosophy, and tmnsecuding it as 
much as tlio read acts of Ctesar do the imaginary exploits of 
Arthur and Jiis kniglits. 

'J'hc state of contemporary science was of course reflected in 
medicine. “ luscitife pallium incantatio;” “one of the chief 
causa's,” says 11. Scot, “ of the continuance of magic was the igno- 
rauce of jihysicians, who a.scribed to a mysterious cause the dis- 
eases they could not cure.” “ Carefully avoid,” exclaims Agrippa, 
“those mountebanks who for gain make havoc of our bodies with 
their monstrous compounds.” Montaigne, often borrowing the tone 
and words of the last-named writer, ridicules their pretensions 
and specifics ; “ their drugs,” he says, “ are mysterious and divine : 
dung of elephant, the left foot of a tortoise, liver of a mole, pow- 
dereil excrement of rats, &c. ; fooleries carrying the face of enchant- 
ment rather than solid science.” “ That most important science to 
which is entrusted our health, is, unfortunately, of all others, the 
most perplexed and iinoei*tain; wc might make a mistake in calcu- 
lating the height of the sun without any serious inconvenience, 
but here, where our lives are concerned, we abandon ourselves to 
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olmnce mid contradictory opinions. We prize only medicines 
Ave imdorstand not ; if the nations fromnvhom we fetch our guia- 
cuin and sarsaparilla converse with medicine, bow great a value, 
judging by the same recommendation of strangeness and rarity, 
must they set on our cabbage and parsley !’* In the hands of 
tiiose early Christian practitioners, the priests and monks, medi- 
cine was of course exclusively magical, a matter of wax images 
and holy water. Pope Sixtus IV. in 1471 declared the prepara- 
tion and dispensing of Agnus Dei to be a monopoly of the Holy 
See. Spiritual remedies failing, men had recourse to magicians 
of a different class ; but it Avas a change of shop rather than of 
merclumdize. The school of Paracelsus could not raise medicine 
beyond natural magic ; and the Piedmontese pliysician, Argini- 
terius, judiciously remarked, that empirical art Avas the utmost 
degree of dignity it could claim. One of the most sensible renuj- 
dics in use Avas to bind up a wound, IcaAung the physician to 
exhaust his unguents and skill on the weapon that inflicted it ; 
an expedient which, besides the advantage of leaving nature to 
herself, Avas at all times readily a2>plieablo, since the ointment, wo 
ai'e told, improved by keeping, and if carefully scraped off might 
bo used with equal success on any number of occasions, 'fhe 
eminent pliysician Crollius, wlio was consulted by tlie Emperor 
Rudolf II., believed in magical powers of prolonging life, and in 
medical properties of plants inferred from a fanciful constmetion 
of their external forms. Amulets and written oluirms continued 
to be employed, ^tliougli as Weier telTb us, they had often been 
found on examination to contain nothing more than on impreca- 
tion, such as, “ the devil scratch your eyes out,” or merely blank 
paper. According to the illustrious Argerius Ecmirius, no dis- 
ease could be so completely token away buitliat some dregs would 
remain; hence, ho tells us, physicians make use of ‘^physical 
alligations, appensions, periapts, amulets, charms, characters,” 
&c,, Avhich he supjioseth may do good ; but harm he is sure they 
can do none, and certainly a jihysician ought to leave, nothing 
undone for the recovery of the patient ; he ought to cure the sick 
by book or by crook, or by any available means. The opinion 
that bodily distempers are inflictions of demons is attested, says 
Dr. CudAvoj*th, by tbe two distinguisbed physicians Sennertus and 
Fernelius ; the former in his book on madness writing, “ though 
the devil may, by divine permission, possess men without any 
morbid disposition, yet doth he usually intermingle himself with 
actual bodily diseases, especially those of melancholy, and this 
offcener than is commonly believed or* suspected*” Eerneliiis, 
physician to Henry II. of France, says in his work, I)e Abditis 
lierum Causis Neither do these wicked magicians inflict dis- 
eases only on men’s bodies, they also send devils into them, by 
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means whereof they appear distorted with fixry and'madness, which 
yet differs from simpl(3 madness in this, that they speak of very 
liigh and difficult matters, declare things past and unknown, and 
discover the secrets of those sitting by." Of this he subjoins two 
notable instances. In one of them, being called in, with 
other skilful physicians, he applied all manner of remedies, 
blisters, purgations, cupping-glasses, plasters, &c., but in vain ; he 
adds, “ we were all a long way off from knowing the truth, for in 
the third month it was* plainly discovered to us that it was a cer- 
tain demon who was the cause of all this ; he manifesting himself 
by his speeidi, and by unusual words and sentences in (ircek and 
laatin, thougli the patient was entirely ignorant of those languages; 
and hj his revealing many of the secrets of those who stood by, 
especially of the physicians, whom he derided for tormenting the 
patient with their fnistraueous remedies. ' Well might Weier 
ascribe belief in witchcraft to medical ignorance as well as clerical 
intrigue*, if we must admit theology to have been (he chief origi- 
nator of the mischief, the otlicr learned professions certainly con- 
tributed in no slight degree to suppo3*t and perpetuate it. 

The ideas of magiq so obstimitely clung to hy cultivators of 
science w^ere of course more difficult to eradicate in othei’s. How- 
ever repelled by scliolastioism, and eager to investigab^ nature, no 
one until Bacon and Hescaiies saw clearly the path to be fol- 
lowed, or the necessity of full freedom in the search. Eeuchlin, 
'rrittonheim, Paracelsus, tirmly believe A in magic ; Oardauus, too, 
believed generally in the reuRty of nefarious arts, tl^ougli question- 
ing tlie witches' sabbath ; in short, the hypothesis of a o(?lestial 
or natural magic inevitably enbrilcd tliat of an infernal one. Bui 
the case was altered when science, confining itself stiictly to 
])hysics, asserted in this department at least a peremptorily exclu- 
sive sway. The enlarged view in wliicli Spinoza identified the 
all with God, embracing the universe in irreversible law, aud 
necessarily excluding dtemons and siipernatuml agency of every 
kind, can only bo regarded as iiu exceptional convictiom far 
transoouding the grasp of contemporaneous minds. 'Ihe great dis- 
coveries distinguishing the seventeenth century were made on the 
hypothesis of entire diversity and separation between the material 
and spiritual and it was during this brilliant period tliat, 
simultaneously with a rationalistic reaction against the crude 
dogmatic Protestantism of the first Eeformors, a formal attack was 
first made against wdfohcraft. The work of the Cartesian 
Balthasar Bekker, called ‘‘Bezauberto Welt,” or the World 
Bewitched/’ 1691 — 1696, is an epoch in its history. Bekker was 
the first who denied witchcraft generally; earlier writers had 
denounced its wdrst cruelties and alJliurdities. Soon after the 
Bull of Innocent VIII., Ulrich Mblitoris, Provost of the city of 
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Constance, addressed to the Archduke Sigismund a sensible pro- 
test against the doctrine of the Malleus ; Erasmus, in his “ Praise 
of Folly/’ and afterwards Montaigne, alluded to the subject 
j(K*uIarly ; liiither and Melancthon pleaded only for (drcum- 
spoction in pvactieo. Pomi^onatius controverted witchcraft on 
Aristotelian grounds, hut attributed to the stars what he denied 
to dsemons. In liis memorable conflict with the inquisitors at 
Metz, who wanted to burn a poor woman for no reason but tliat 
her mother had been burned before, Cornelius Agrippa expressed 
astonishment that huiiiau beings should torture and destroy their 
follow- creatures on suppositions not only foolish but heretical, 
as implying a power in the devil to defy the sacramental eificacy of 
baptism. The work which lie afterwards published on the “ Vanity 
of the Sciences,” consisting of severe and sometimes cynical 
strictures on contemporary art and science, exposed many of the 
frjiuds and follies of magic, while admitting its reality, as attested 
by Scripture and by prohibitory laws. In 1503, John Weicr, a 
follower of Agrippa, and physician to the Duke of Cleves, wrote 
his hook “ De Piuestigiis Da?monum,” wliich had a decided thougli 
temporary effect. Weier, it seems, had travelled, and in Fez and 
Tunis had met with opportunities of comparing Mahomtdan 
conjurations with Christian. He detected an imposture, of whicli 
several instances occuiTcd at the time, of a girl pretending to live 
without food. His hook is rather an appeal to good sense and 
feeling, than a thorough oticidation of the subject. It professes 
to admit tl)e principle, but deprecates excessive and frauduleiil 
practice ; aflirnis the existence of the black art, at least i\s* a 
diabolical delusion, while deprecating its use, and drawing a 
distinction between modern witches and those proscribed by law 
and Scripture, (ircat was the attention and consequently tlic 
panic excited by the w^ork ; the cry of atheism was raised ; the 
fanatical Bartholomew de Spina of Home deedared the Chinch 
and Christendom generally to be in danger. However, lawyers, 
judges, and priests recovered from their surprise, and the result 
was a long controversy and violent reaction. First came the 
“ Magorum Deemonomania” of Bodinus, and the injudicious 
defence of swimming old w'omcn by the Protestant professor 
ScriboniiLs of Marburg. Dr. Flade and two burgomasters of 
Treves were burnt (J 580) on the gi*ound that denial of witchcraft 
amounted to participation in guilt; and the enlightened Cornelius 
Loos, from whom, as the conscientious enemy of Protestantism, a 
triumphant confutation of Weier had been anticipated, expiated 
his i’rank exposure of ignorance an(l cruelty by forced recantation 
and imprisonment. The expectation disappointed by Loos was 
grarified by the Jesuit t)elrio, who in his * “ Disquisitiones 
Magicee” threatens opponents with the fate of Edelin, Loos, 
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and Flade, comically daring them to disprove witchcraft, while 
declaring in the same chapter denial of it to be capitally punish- 
able as the worst of heresies. In England the cause of reason was 
boldly and ably pleaded by Reginald Scot oif the principle of Divine 
omnipotence, and the essential absurdity of the several theories 
of witchcraft, all at variance with one another, but all directly or 
indirectly degrading th() Divinity into a subservient instrument 
of the malicious designs of witches. He ‘showed how in eacli 
instance the seemingly marvellous result was really owing to 
folly, imposture, or both ; and how equal wonders could readily 
be effected by sleight-of-hand, or natural magic. The succeeding 
century expiated its neglect of these rational views, by witnessing 
the \w)rat excesses of the mania. In 1508 occurred the infamous 
AVarbois case ; and the (dose of the c(uitury saw, as before stated, 
a long succession of atroedtics in Scotland, which possibty gave 
a hint to Shakspeare, and certainly suggested the portentous in- 
"pivution of King J ames. From 1 0 1 2 to 10 1 i numerous executions 
ocemrred in lianonsliire, York, Huntingdon, Yarmouth, Chtdms- 
ford, and Bury ; in Franco there w'cie the trials of Gnindier 
audGaufridy, and the liOgrono persecution, causing the humane 
])rok»st of Fetor of Valencia; in Germany, tlu^ violences of the 
Jesuits at Troves, Wurzberg, and Bamberg, gave occasion to tlie 
(Uiutio ( 'riininalis " of Frederick Spec; in Sweden, Gabriel 
Maude on Naudojus, librarian to (^iieeu Christina, wrote his 
treatise on Great Mem Falsely Accused of ilagic,” a work wliich, 
without directly attacking witchcraft, subverted its historical 
basis by explaining llu' real (diaracter of men (^ce suspected of 
it. It seemed as if Swedish superstition waited for an anticipa- 
tory exposure before exhibiting its worst ; for it was not until 
1070, wimn th(^ cqudernic was nearly exhausted, that wc meet 
with the wholesale executions of Mohra. 

But raeautimo the children of light were not idle. It was at 
this time that ] Philosophy emancipated herself from 'riicology, 
taking vengeance for her long servitude only by bc(pieatliing a 
Ijcritage of wisdom to 2 )uzzle her tormentor. The j)f^rverse old 
lady who had burnt so many witches, and still insisted that the 
sun moved round the earth, received a polite bow from Bacon and 
T)escartes, a few” crumbs of charitable assistance from Locke and 
Leibnitz, and a summary dismissal to the nether regions of the 
universe from Spinoza. Stillmoro immediately influential were the 
labours. of the experimentalists. How imposing the array of great 
minds were employed during the interval from the death of Tycho 
Brahe to that of ITuyghens, in deciydiering those law”s of the mate- 
rial world, a knowledge of which was a necessary preliminary to a 
due estimate of the mental. At the time when the Jesuits were 
exterminating Protestants under iDretence of sorcery in Germany, 
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and Pierrr do I’Ancvo vtm composing his “Increduliio Oon- 
viiincuo, ” Galileo and Keppler laid the foiindatious of modern astro- 
nomy ; while artful bigotry was employing the hysterical nuns of 
Loudun to destroy thcftoo liberal Granclier, Harvey was publishing 
his work on the circulation of the blood ; the abominable crusade of 
the witch-tinder, Hopkins, marks the time when Wallis, Wilkins, 
and Boyle hold meetings preparatory to the establishment of the 
Royal Society ; an institution which, devoting itself to the cultiva- 
tion of mathematical and experimental science exclusively of theo- 
logy and politics, seemed to seal the doom of the overt acknowledg- 
ment of witchcraft, only two oases having oociirred since th (3 first 
publication of its transactions. One of these, coinciding in date 
with the discoveries of Newton, wa« the trial of Amy Duny and 
Rose Cullender -at Bury before Sir M. Hale, who was lately 
referred to by liord Brougham as one of the great pillars of re- 
vealed religion, hut whose conduct on this occasion may justify 
the remark that “ his piety and theological reading seem only to 
have luul the eiiectof making him credulous and unrelenting." Prom 
this time writings against witclicraft arc mon* nnni(.‘rous ; Ady’s 
‘‘Ciuidloin the Hark, in 1055 : WagshiffH ‘'Quosiionof Witchcraft 
Debated," second edition, 1071 ; '‘Doctrine of Devils, tlie Grand 
Apostaoy," 1070. It must be owned that ther(3 were also voices on 
the opposite side ; but this, in an nnsetth^d state of opinion ami 
absence of clear psychological and historical knowledge, is not 
sur^^rising. They were but the last yell of drowning super- 
stition. Among them was the hoarse croak of tli(‘ mystic Tdeiiry 
More, who, in Ifis “ Antidote to Atlieism," made witches, gljosts, 
vampires, &e., the basis of an argument in favour of tlunsm. 
Dr. Oudworth held similar views. He tliouglit tlje fact of the 
existence of foul spirits “ a confirmation to some extent of the 
truth of Cliristianity ; the Scriptures insisting so mncli on these 
evil diemons, or devils, and declaring it to be one object of Olirist’s 
coining to deliver mankind therefrom. As foi' wizaids, or per- 
sons confederating themselves in a peculiar manner witli those 
evil spirits, there hath been, besides the Scriptures, so full an 
attestation given to them by impartial persons in all ag('s, that 
these onr so confident exploders of llicni can hardly escape the 
suspicion of having some hankering towards atheism." Glanvil, 
from a very different point of view coinciding in the witclicraft ex- 
treme with Cudworth, first wrote in vindication of Hunt, a fanatical 
Somersetshire magistrate ; Dr. Webster’s reply, entitled ‘'A 
Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft," in its tum originated Glan- 
vils more^elaborate production of "Sadducismus iViumphalus," 
or "Sadducism Refuted," which appeared after the author’s death 
in 1081. Sadducism, however, survived Glanvil’s attack, and by 
noiio wus more ably advocated than by Bekker, who, though bo 
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had no objection to a devil in bis proper place, denied, on Carte- 
sian principles, his ability of egress to harm mankind. 

The great difficulty experienced by rationalists in the contro- 
versy was to reconcile with their views the witclicraft attestations 

of tho Dible. ^ Sir Matthew Hale, in his charge to the jury at 

13ury {1004), laid it down tliat “there were witches, first, because 
the Scriptures affirm it; secondly, because the wisdom of all 
nations, paiiicularly our own, liatli provided laws against witch- 
craft, implying belief in such a crime.” Blackstoue, too, declares 
that “ to deny the possibility, nay, actual existence of witchcraft, 
is at once flatly to contradict the rcveahKl word of Ood in various 
passages of both Testaments ; the thing itself being a triitli to which 
(?voryjiationof the world hath in its turn borne testimony, either by 
examples seemingly well attested, or by prohibitory laws supposing 
its possibility.” I’Ik'. argument founded on buinau laws and legal 
procedure was easily disposed of. Laws arc not always monu 
nienls of wisdom ; on the (‘.ontrary, they often create the crime 
they punish. “ If,” says 11. Scot, “ the law condemning witch- 
craft is good, it can only hu on the ground (hat all laws must he 
ussuined to ho gooil, which would include the Papists’ huv against 
Protestants, and the Pagans against. Christians. But the Divine 
law declaring “ Thou shall not suffer a witch to live,” could not be 
so summarily dealt witli. Attempts wcr(‘ made to meet one text 
by others. 1’Jius Scot ([uotes, although inaccurately, from 
Sirach xxxiv. h, “ Sorcery, witchcraft, tmd soothsaving are but 
vanity {ind ijekker oonoludes his ireaiiso with an appeal to 
i Tim. iv. 7, “ Hefusc ])rofane aiid old wives’ fabtes, lUid exercise 
thyself rather unto godliiioss.” But the subject had to bo scru^ 
tinised mortJ narrowly, and the argument generally resorted to 
was, that the Bible magicians and conjurors were either no con- 
jurors at all, or at least performers of a kind very difibivnt from 
jiiodoru witches. The difference was inferred from (lie silence of 
S(‘ripture as to the stereotyped peculiarities of modern witclicraft. 
“'rhove ivs nothing,” says Dr. Websfijr (p. **that doth imply 
any such kind of killing witch as is commonly imagined, nor 
none sucli a.s make a visible league with the devil, nor upon 
whose bodies ho sucketii, nor no such as are neally changed into 
oats, hares, wolves,” &c. Sir W. Bcoti, having mlopted the dis- 
tinction of absence of the “fatal league” or “ contract of subjec- 
tion ” to diabolic power (Demonology, pp. o 1 , 52, 1 70, &c.), goes on, 
not very consistently, to say that the Hebrew piuiisUment was 
founded on the treason and disobedience implied in traflicking 
and detvling with that power. He gives the option of supposing 
eitlmr a “misapprehension of the meaning of texts too literally 
transferred to the codes of Christian nations, or else that these* 
like other parts of Hebrew law, being calculated exclusively for 
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the Israelites, were abrogated by the more benign dispensation of 
the gospel.” K. Scot, Webster, Hutchinson, &c., deny the accu- 
racy of translation, especially as to the word Cliasaph, employed 
Exod. vii. 11, 22, 18; Deut. xviii. 10. They point to the Sep- 
liiagint rendering of ‘‘ veneficus*‘ or poisoner, and would construe 
the word by “juggler,” cozener,” “ impostor,” anything in short 
rather than allow a plausible Scripture aiitliority for prosecuting 
witches. But this is only a random evasion of an unpalatable 
inference ; and when Scot more adroitly than honestly proceeds 
in the attempt to generalise the meaning of the term, justifying 
liis substituted gloss of ‘^imposture” by referring to such passages 
as Acts viii. 9 ; Galat. iii. 1 — “ 0, foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched, i.e., cozened or deceived you ?” — he evidonily leaves 
the original problem as to the Hebrew word, arguing from i\u) 
English version of another word in a case where accuracy in tlie 
version is precisely the point at issue. 

Again, when he says (p. lO^l) tliat the Ilachcmim or Haclicms, 
the ‘'magicians” of l*lun?aoh, w'ere not real magicians, but only 
skilful professors of natural magic, <lenying their ability to po- 
form the feats ascribed to anoderu witches, lie begs the point us to 
contemporary belief in the reality of tlieir powers, which is all that the 
parallelism would require. “ Scripture,” he says, “ nowhere asserts 
they could w^ork miracles; to affirm they could by thernselves, or by 
all the devils in licll, do indeed what Afoses did hy the power of 
the Holy Ghost, is w^orse than infidelity.” But this is the very 
thing which Beripturo docs affirm ; viz., that they repeated exactly 
the enchantmeRts performed by Moses ; a declaratiijii suftieimtly 
clear, one would think, to refute the pretence of ilicluelis, Webster, 
and others, that the Egyptian enchanters made use of stM'pents 
which they had secreted in their clothes, as well as the loss ortho- 
dox one of Eichorn, that Moses, who was learned in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, may not have been unskilled in their artifices. 
The irreverent insinuation is atiticipatcd by Glanvil, who remarks, 
“ ”J'is very strange how those jugglers should know belbrehnud 
what signs were to be shown hy Moses and Aaron, and should 
have accordingly furnished themselves w^ith serpents, blood, and 
frogs against the time ; or had they these always in their pockets ? 
And if the magicians were mere tricksters and jugglers, may it 
not be feared that the same will be said of iloses and Aaron, 
w’hose outdoing the others may have been owing only to superior 
cunning jind dexterity ?” It is singuhu-, too, supposing the 
miracles of the Egyptian sorcerers to have been deceptions, that 
Moses in his account should have given no hint of a fact which 
it so much concerned the gloiy of the God of lai’ael to publish. 
But there can be no doubt as to the general Jewish belief in 
miraculous feats performed by false prophets and da3mons (sec 
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Deut. xiii. 2 ; Mattliew ix. :31, xii. 24, xxiv. 24); and we reco- 
gnise in these and similar instances of rationalistic explanation 
of the Bible a perversity cpiite as great as was shown by Jesuits 

and J)ominicans in quoting it for a different purpose. “ If/’ 
says Glaiivil, ‘*men may put what borrowed sense they please ou 
plain narratives of fact, all history will be a nose of wax, and be 
sliapcd according to the mind of the interpreter." We cannot 
hesilato to subscribe to Sir W. Scott's rendei’ing of the Book of 
Job, when he says that “the Supreme Govemor of the world 
gave Satan leave to try his faithful servant with a storm of dis- 
asters for the more brilliant exhibition of liis faith although 
Reginald Soot, Wagstnffe, ami others indignantly disedaim as 
dcro^itor) the idea of Jfivine permission, quoting a sermon of 
('alviij, who maintains that God could not liave afilicted Job from 
any motive, except his own predetermination ; seeing tliat tlie 
judge docs not give ilie hangman leave to hang an olfender, hut 
commands liim to do it ; and a child is not enabled to do wliat 
is beyond his strengtli because another, who has sullieient power, 
stands by and permits him. Ihit wo cannot so readily eonem* 
in Sir Walter's exegesis, when, assuming what by a commentator 
above alluded to was desiderated, he declares, in defiance of the 
text, that Samuers s])irit was not brought up by the Witch of 
fjidor, hut brought down ; that instead of rising, as slated, out 
ui’ scdiool or earth, it was tcmjiorurily withdrawn ‘‘ from the eii- 
joymenls and repose of Ikuivcii." (“ Demonology," p, bis.) 'J’he 
story of the witch has, in other respects, caused no little per- 
plexity, for aitliough the singularity u? tl)e narratke may not, as 
assuin(Ml by Sir Walter, be any proof of the rarity of the occair* 
reiieo, it certainly stands alone in the Bible as a detailed account 
of a necromantic proceeding. The rationalist plan is to deny the 
reality of Samuel’s appearance. K. Scot quotes tlio Fathers, 
Augustin, IVler ^lartyr, and others, in the negative. The lalter 
says, ‘‘ If (lone ui all, it must have been done either by God’s 
good-will and pleasure, or by Jorce of magic ; but the former sup- 
position jriakes God an accomplice in what he forbade ; and as to 
the latter, bow could a witch have power over the souls of the godly, 
who, as we know from the aceonnt of Divcjs, are not sutfered to 
become teachevs of the living ? And indeed what quiet or rest 
could the souls of the just enjoy in Abraham's bosom, were they 
liable to be plucked tliem^c at a witch’s call and commandment ?" 
Jhxlinus seems satisfactorily to refute the supposition of Augustin, 
that the a\ narition may have been the devil in Samuel’s likeness ; 
since the name of Jehovah was uttered live times during the course 
of tho conversation. Yet R. Scot thinks that here, as in other 
oases, a trick was practised by the witch, who, it seems, alone sa.w 
Samuel, and who in the 21st verse is said to have “ come out," 
[Vol LXXl. No. CXXXIX.]— Njsw Sekies, Vol. XV. No. I. 11 
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or come in,” unto Saul, and must have consequently performed 
her conjurations in a closet or adjoining (chamber. She made 
Saul stand at the door like a fool (as it wore with his finger in a 
hole), ’ to hear the (H) 2 sening answers, but not to see the handling 
thereof; and so goeth she to work, using ordinary words of 
conjuration, and then cries, I sec wonderful things,” See. 
Ghinvil ridicules this suggestion of the closet as a gratuitous 
invention. “Samuel,'’ he says, “appeared to the woman before 
Saul saw him, showing himself so. It may he, to prepare Saul for 
the terrible sight by degrees, lest the suddenness might have 
affrighted him into incapacity of hearing what he had to say to 
him ; or it may be that the body of the woman, or some other 
thing in the room, might interpose between Samuel and Saul, 
and so there is no need of supposing them to have been in dif- 
ferent rooms.” And then as to the supposition of a cheat per- 
formed by an accomplice, how could su(di a coufedcrate knave 
come to foretell truly such contingent tilings as that the Israelites 
should be vanquished by the Philistines, and Saul and his sons 
slain ; especially considering that it would have answered liis 
purpose better to have prophesied pleasant things to the troubled 
king, whose favour he would so have won ; and who, if eventually 
killed, could not have exposed the falsehood of tl )0 pn'diction ?” 
Sir W. Scott secs equal difficulty in the deception and super- 
natural theories ; for how could the Deity refuse Saul tlie response 
of bis prophets, and yet allow a witch to compel the actual spirit 
of Samuel to make answer notwithstanding ? In this dilemma 
another explawation has, he says, been resorted to, intermediate 
between tlx* extreme suppositions. The woman may have begun 
with a trick of jugglery, or, “ iu those days, when the law’s of nature* 
were frequently suspencled by superaatural ])ower,” (p. 57,) 
may have really expected or hoped to call up some supernatural 
appearance ; the will of the Almighty then substituted the real 
spirit of Samuel for the phantasmagoria intijnded by the witch, 
who w as naturally surprised and appalled at the unex])eeted conse- 
quences of her own invocation. But this inteqiretation is also 
open to objection, ns making the Almighty in some sort the 
accomplice of the witch, and iff leaving unaccounted for the 
querulous tone of Samuel, who could hardly be imagined to com- 
plain of an apparition consequent on the express command of 
Deity. Here Sir Walter abandons the problem in despair, com- 
forting himself with thfe assurance that the Witch of Endor w^as 
at all events not, in every particular, and in all miniitifle’ of detail, 
the precise kind of witch “believed in by our ancestors.” 

Bationnlism was undoubtedly in an awkward dilemma between 
the text and tits own convictions. The, appeal to lenniing 
and varied artifices of exegesis only revealed more cleai'ly the 
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difficulty of its position. How much easier would it have l>een 
to have admitted that, although the Hebrews thought it right 
and necessary to put witches and conjurors to death in their day, 
the precedent affords no shadow of a justification for similar 
severity and absurdity in ours ! But this would have been to set 
aside Scripture infallibility ; hence the appeal to allegory, mis- 
translation,, cozenage, anything, in short, seeming to offer an 
available escape. Dr. Arnold suggests a seemingly plausible 
expedient Considering that Scripture can be a safe guide only 
so far as we arc circumstanced like those to whom it was 
addressed, he proposes a rule of ** analogical interpretation,” to 
be applied thus : if the Jews were to act in such a way, we ought 
to aciTIn such another way, ifcc. But this biblical rule of three 
hardly meets a case like witchcraft, where wc reach our inloreiice 
not by adherence to the Jewish rule, but by reversing it. Per- 
haps a better exegetical plan mtxy be that apparently sanctioned 
by the seventh article of our Church, and which is founded on the 
distinction between the ceremonial and moral laws ; for since the 
hiirning of witches cannot now be thought to come under the 
(‘alegory of moral, w’C are justified in assuming it to liavc been 
iacitlv repealed as eoreiuonial. In his recenily published volume 
on Scripture “ Hermeneutics,” Dr. Davidson distinguishes truth 
as primary and secondary admitting the reality of a dremo- 
nincal influence over the mind under the latter category, 
tliongh not as a ''truth of primary significance or impor- 
taiK^e.” Hei-c we have a resource wwthy tlie ingenuity of the 
schoolmen, by the discreet use of which, even if unable 
altogether to vanquish the difficulty, at all events effect 
a quMlilled extrication, and are let down insensibly and comfort* 
ablv tc^ a nearer approximation to common sense. It is not 
quili 3 so easy to acquiesce in what Dr, Davidson calls the rule of 
the “ general tenor,” or the " analogy of faith.” The application 
of tliis rule consists in assuming some doctrine as “retilly, posi- 
tively, find immediately taught by the Bible,' and then arhitrarilv 
silencing or explaining away all that '' refuses to fit in ^vith it, ^ 
(pp. 515, 31G). “Number, harmony, clearness, and distribution” 
of confirmatory passages are said to be essential to establish 
the assumed analogy; but as to tbe precise number of passages, 
the exact degree of harmony, or extent of distribution required, 
nothing, says the writer, can be positively fixed ; different inter- 
preters hdd different opinions ; in fact, every creed and sect has 
an “ analogy” of its own, and the interpreter must reconcile incon- 
sistencies as he can, (pp. 312, 317). The “ extennination of 
the Canaimites is to be* placed in such a light aqipot to trench 
upon or tarnish Divine goodness;” “the sin against the Holy 
Ghost must be explained so as not to infringe the doctrine of 
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pardon offered to all, however vile God s repentance in Genesis 
vi. 6, is to be treated as metaphorical ; his non-repentance, 1 Sam. 
XV. 29, as literal, (pp. iilO, 610). If, as Dr. Davidson tells us in 
his preface, the Jlible is a hard book, the science ” of “ Biblical 
Hermeneutics” is assuredly still harder; and considering liis admis- 
sion that it claims no exemption froni the general law of progress, 
and must inevitably leave behind it in its advance ‘‘ much of the fat 
of hereditaiy sentiments,” (pp. v. vi.,) we regret that he ('oiild 
not afford to give freer vent to what we cannot but think may 
have occurred to his mind while writing his exposition. Surely 
he must have felt that lie was explaining the art of being at the 
same timewise and wayward; of drawing rational conclusions 
from irrational premises ; of unhistovically swamping the instruc- 
tive varieties of Scripture ideas and language ; in short, of finding 
plausible reasons for shutting our eyes to the plain meaning of 
the hook we profess to interpret. To us it appears, wc must 
confess, no less than a culpable, though unfortunately not punish- 
able, kind of witchcraft; more akin to the “equivocation of the 
fiend” than to Divine wisdom; more savouring of Jesuitical 
casuistry than what we have a right to expect from rrotestaiit 
good sense. 

One method, unfortunately less effectual than well meant, 
resorted to by Ilekker, Soot, Semler, and otliers to get rid of 
witchcraft, was to annihilate or neutralize the devil, who is 
undeniably and universally admitted to be at tlie bol-tom of‘ it. 
They showed tJiat, of tlio Scripture passages seemingly applying 
to him, many have no such meaning ; that others may be ex- 
plained allegorically, as when we say — “the devil is in a man ; ' — 
“ by no means,” says Scot, “ intending to suggest that the devil 
Imth gotten into liis guts;” that the assumed eases of p(;sscs- 
sion were sudden sicknesses or epilepsy ; that the Beriptnre 
words “Satan” and “ Diabolos” may he equally well under- 
stood in the general sense of “adversary” or “calumniator,” 
being often indeed not susceptible of any other. Thus,' in f^phe- 
sians iv. 27, the words — “ Neither give place to the devil,” — are, 
according to Bekker, equivalent to Homans xiv. 10 — “Let 
not your good be evil spoken of;'” the “roaring lion” of Hoter 
V. 8, is the calumniator who ivoiild destroy our reputation, one 
of those persons who, animated with fiendish intent, are always 
hovering about us, and who, he adds, “would eat us if they 
could,” Bekker concludes that the Bible says little about 
dmmons; that that little is obscure; that much of ihel|iuguage 
used may be traced to theTargums, Talmud, and other apocryphal 
writings, and ^ust be iindei^stood in the way of “ accommoda- 
tion” to current opinions. But this kind of argument, often 
renewed during the last and present centuries in England, can 
have little eflect in demolishing witchcraft or its invisible patron. 
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because, in anxiety to vindicate Scripture, it does evident violence 
to the text, and overlooks a perversion of history. No proof is 
given that the Scripture writer was less credulous or sincere than 
his mistaken contempornries, or that the language, if figurative in 
one, is not cvpially so in the others. There is indeed a strong 
vitality in the devil, whiuli eannot ho reached by such random 
assaults. Though battered by the learned, and browbeaten by 
the polite*, he contrives to maintain his ground, and may still be 
found at home among his old friends in remote places. Tliose plain 
people whom the late Dr. Arnold described as ‘'good Christians 
with narr^Av understandings and a bad education,” cannot 
reasonably be expected to understand nice etymological dis- 
tiueflons us to “ Cliiisapli,” " Haber,” and “ Hachemim;” words, 
after all, not unfairly rendered in the English, and whose ])lain 
meaning only an arbitrary rationalism affects to distuVb. Yet it 
cannot but seem strange that the avowed foe of God and man, 
despite the wrath of one and incredulity of the other, sJiould, after 
so many ecntiiries of Christian warfare, bo still as vexatiously and 
universally obtrusive as he was when Salvian gave utterance to 
the ])]n’ase, '‘ubique dteinon!” The stories of his death, of his being 
depos(Hl by St. Ignatius, or killed by a poisoned pill administered by 
Daniel, are evidently fabulous. The J ews, misled by two passages in 
Zecliariab (v. 8 and xiii. 2), once contrived to fasten him up in a 
leaden vessel, but as there >vere no newdaid eggs in consequence, 
were obliged after three days’ trial to let him out again. The 
In([uisiLion only stimulated the insolence it pretended to check, 
r.iitle disconcerted by inedieevul exorcisms, Ijjp rather encouraged 
hewitehod persons to give testimony in favour of confession, tran- 
suhsliiiitiation, and the immaculate conception. As little did he 
regard the forceps of St. Dunstan, or the inkstand and ridicule of 
Luther. The affected sarcasm of the latter gave little uneasiness 
to so penetrating an observer, who saw that the allegiance dis- 
claimed by tlie Reformer’s language was owned and would be 
transmitted t(j ])osterity by his fears. In fact, Protestantism in- 
vested Satan with new life and importance ; and he who had 
before performed ministrations in cowl and scapulai^, now began 
to show himself in Presbyterian puljnts. Melanctbon confessed 
that, according to Scripture, “ stevit in ipso fine tyrannidis atro- 
cius — that his rage increases with the increasing infirmity of 
human nature, and the approaching end of the world. " And 
where,’^ triumphantly asks Glanvil, “is the authority for the 
stroi^-minded assertion that miracles have ceased ; how con such 
a cessation be proved ; when did it occur ; was it at the close of 
the apostolic age, nt the conversion of Constantine, or, as Newton 
thought, at the death of Gregory Thaumaturgus ; and if spirits 
took possession of human bodies in former ages, what prevents 
their playing similar antics now T 
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It must, however, be admitted that the fiend has had to 
dergo many rude shocks and aarrow escapes. Modem history 
has witnessed serious fluctuations in his popularity, threatening 
his advocates at times with the fate of those Rosicruoian alche- 
mists who were forced to hide their singularities of opinion in mys- 
terious secrecy. We do not here allude to the paucity of modem 
cases of possession, nor to the recent manifestations of rival spirits 
of a more ethereal kind ^ since Meyer’s “ History of tllU DcYil” 
explains the former phenomenon to be only an adroit compliment 
of Satan to our wide-awake age, and the latter has been declared 
from tlie pulpit to be but a new form of the old enemy. We 
speak of the powerful effects produced by the philosophy lately 
denounced at Grantham by the Bishop of Lincoln as ‘‘ arrogant,'* 
but which has done far more than theology towards banishing Satan 
from the dominion supposed in the first Christian age to be exclu- 
sively his own. One consequence of advancing science has cer- 
tainly been to make the world more mechanical and prosaic. Yet 
the influence which it exerts over the mind generally is less than 
might have been expected. Its empire is limited both in range 
and numbers. How many drink the river who are wholly igno- 
rant and careless as to the spring ! To most men science is known 
only in the Baconian sense of the “commoda vitae,” or as pur- 
veyor of fruits and effects. They see it, not in the study or tlie 
Plulosophicol Transactions, but in the factory, shop, or railway, or 
at most exhibiting its curious semi-magi cal performances at tlio 
table of the Roy^J institution. .It appears to them as a Cluist- 
ntas-iree bearing a ^riety of serviceable commodities wliich have 
no intelligible connexion with the root. Its power as an educator 
is comparatively unfelt; and though we cannot ngrcQ with a 
modem writer, that it is of no moment “whether the storm he 
thought to be directed by a law or a dfiemon,*’ it must be owned that 
to most minds cosmos is chaos, and that a capricious daemonology 
has far more numerous disciples than intelligible law. That separa- 
tion of the higher interests of mind from science, which, in the time 
of Campanella and Lord Bacon, was prudent and necessaiy, is 
still, either from habit or timidity, retained when its ^utility has 
ceased, and even our most emin^t professor insists that the 
mental operations of science, and those addressing ulterior and 
higher objects, are wholly and genericaliy distinct. Hence a 
contracted and seif-contradictory idea of education, with the 
consequent paradox as to its moral and intellectual ineflicacy, 
meaning only that men do not actually become wiser and ||^iter 
by the means commonly used to make them so. The “ Saturday 
Review '* says 

“ It is cant, and very shallow cant, to say that superstition arises 
from want of education, or is removable by emcation. Indeed nothing 
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is more likely to iucreasc superstition than a great and sudden increase 
of general knowledge. What is a man to think who sees steam-en- 
gines snorting and panting about without apparent reason^ — wires 
sending messages round the world in a moment, — operations of the 
severest kind performed without a pang P The deepest scientific in- 
struction infallibly leads him to the conclusion that his ignorance even 
of the powers ol nature is enormous and almost infinite ; that as to all 
lying beyond his senses it is not only boundless but hopeless. If, on 
the oilier haud, he Is an ignorant man, a railway or telegraph is only a 
sort of vvitch — a witch made of metal, and set going by an im[)alpable 
unintelligible essence called steam or electricity : how are these con- 
clusions to free men from superstition ? 

AlJhougli ‘'deep scientific instruction** certainly produces so 
far the conviction of comparative ignonince that it uiakes a man 
aware of the limited extent of his knowledge, it certainly does not 
prepare him to cast aside, in transcendental speculations, his 
habitual sanity, and entirely changing his intellectual procedure, 
to fall in witli the rasli fantastic conclusions of traditional super- 
stition. Nor is real knowledge, as sophistically suggested, the 
mere confused recognition of unassorted phenomena, but tlie in- 
telligent apprehension of a necessary order, to which each un- 
familiar object instead of being an oppressive puzzle, is a new 
illustration and conliruiation. There are doubtless many instances 
in history whei’e the crowding of new facts on ignorant minds has 
given an impulse to superstition, imaginary causes usurping tlie 
phujo of real ; iiere, however, the source of sup^tition was not 
knowledge but ignorance, and it were absurd to attribute to the 
former the consequence of its absence. Instead of paradoxically 
depreciating education, w’cre it not better to review its genuine- 
ness ; and if to the mass of mankind scientific culture be inac- 
cessible, at least to protest against educating the wrong way, and 
referring the explanation of God’s truth to the perverse scholas- 
ticism of the Devil ? AVhy swamp science in superstition, because 
we cannot suddenly convert superstition into science ? 

It is impossible to serve two masters. Common-sense requires 
that in God’s service the devil’s catechism should be omitted. 
Believers in God show little consistency when they assign to the 
devil so large a share in influenoiiig the soul ; believers in the 
devil as little, when admitting his influence over the soul, they 
deny his power over the body. The singular case recorded in the 
Times, April 7, 1 857, was in no respect more remarkable than in 
the unconscious inconsistency of the narrator^ who, blind to the 
absurdity of an inoperative devils seemed to forget that spiritual 
influence, whether claimed for a devil or a church, implies, a/or* 
tiori, tlie exercise of corporeal. In a casual conversation with a 
Mrs. F , in an adjoining parish, whose liberal sympathy be bad 
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confidently calculated on, Mr. unexpectedly found liim- 

self confronted with a mind less conventionally educated perhaps, 
hut fill’ more logical than his own : 

]\[r. . “ But, Mrs. F ,do you seriously believe these things, 

or do you not believe that God rules the world ? 

Mrs. F . “ I do believe that there are bad spirited people, sir ; 

ladies and gentlemen don’t often hear of such things. I believe that 

the Almighty gives them up, and that as we pray for grace, wisdom, 

aud strength, so these persons pray to the Enemy to give them power 
to do these evil things. God promises His help to the smallest 
believer who hangs on Him, and they pray to the devil to give them 
his badness, and he gives it thorn ; aud the devil has as much power 
over these people as the Almighty has over his own.” 

Jlr, , But, Mrs. F , this represents the devil as stronger 

than the Almighty, if he can give people badness, with which they go 
about persecuting God’s people, even in their temporal concerns and 
bodily health.” 

Mrs. F . “ I believe, sir, it is done ; but of course, God can set 

bounds to it ; the Lord, He onl}' knows about such things.” 

De non existentibus et non apparentibiis cadeiu ost ratio. Tf 
we are limited to an abstract devil, and arc to consider his prac- 
tical agency inconsistent with Divine supremacy, wore it not 
better to acknowledge the fact, to consign Satan to the limbo oi 
the 5th of November and the *‘30111 of January, to amend the 
catechism, and print an e.xpurgated Bible? The rationalistic 
opponents of witchcraft made a strong but unsuccessful etfoit to 
get rid of an ^offensive idea without infringing the Scriptural 
standard. But their strange and far-fetched shifts prove the 
difficulty, or ratlier impossibility of the attempt; for there is 
an obvious inconsistency in pretending to found our beliel on the 
Bible, and then proceeding on the opposite tack of squaring the 
Bible with our belief. Those who exclaim against the ballot 
ns un-English should not have recourse to any indirect subterfuge 
to protect themselves against a book; or else, accepting the book, 
they ought not to flinch from the dark complexion of its inevitable 
concomitant. But independently of a ” sound Scriptural educa- 
tioii,'* there are otlier motives and feelings mtikiflg the ^‘foul col- 
lier ' far more necessary to our nature than we like to admit. 
We cannot, like Spinoza, strain our minds to an habitual contem- 
plation of phenomena in their true relations of eternal propriety 
and necessity. Ordinary vision is but groping in the dark, and 
in the dark a ” bush is easily mistaken for a bear," imagination 
giving retility and shape to the shadowy negations td' morals and 
metaphysics. The mind to wliich sin and evil present themselves, 
not human fancies and delects, but unquestionable facts and 
effects, is compelled to hypothecate a cause ; and, to escape tlie pur- 
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suit of self-accusation, eagerly d#wsfortIie amouutof its offences 
on the picturesque mediteval usurer, who, while commanding in- 
definite capital, is fur too gentlemanly to hint, at least in this 
world, the growing amount of its liabilities. Moreover, vested 
interests have to be considered ; more than the ideal is at stake. 
A general repeal of the devil could hardly be expected at present 
tr) puss the House of TiOrds. Rousseau, in tlie “Emile," and 
l)e Maistre in tlie “ Soirees (le St. Petorsboiirg," vindioatG tll0 
social necessity and respectability of the hangman; and even 
admitting the .Divine government to bo selt-supporting witlioiit 
tlu^ aid of ail executioner, the same perfection cannot always be 
nffinnwl of ecclesiastical, which, as ]3eranger says, owes more to 
fear than love : — 

“ The fear of hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To keep the wretch in order 

even an imaginary wolf adds to the value of the dog, and were 
there no depredator, a police would be unnecessary. Yet Jet us 
hope that iiK'ii may he found accessible to liigher motives, and 
that as wo have relaxed tlic severity of our secular code, Mr. 
INfaurice, or some other tlieological Beocaria, may succeed in 
allaying the spectral terrors of tlic spiritual. 
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THEOLOGY ANT) PHILOSOPHY. . 

I T was long presumed, in accordance with the ecclesiastical traditions, 
that human history, speech, and religion were derived from one 
centi’c — ^parted into several streams from one source, like the river in 
the fabulous garden of Eden. We must not so much blame that view 
or those traditions, as be ready to correct them when an enlarged ob- 
servation places it in our power. And it is the part of a truly humane 
j)erson of sufficient learning, to diffuse the results of recent observation, 
carefully eschewing any appearance of contempt for the narrower con- 
clusions of our predecessors, or even of our contemporaries, who have 
not advanced beyond our pi'edecessorS, unless these last, indeed, provoke 
chastisement by their own assumptions of infallibility. The present 
volume of liaron liunseu's, “ Grod in History,”^ is entimly free from 
any faults of this kind. There are many things in it, no doubt, which 
will be startling enough to those who have hitherto known of no other 
source for the religious history of mankind than the Hebrew Scriptures. 
At the same time, while the conclusions to which it points arc derived 
from a series of observations outside of the Hebrew records, and at 
variance vvitV: their hitherto received interpretation, they are not such 
as to shock biblical opinions so dircctlyais some of the views and inter- 
pretations advanced in his previous volume. The way is indeed open- 
ing more and more for a modification of old-fashioned opinions, as 
much by the revelations made in popular journals, as by those contained 
in more learned papers, concerning the history and ndigioii of the nations 
of the distant East. And whether or not the religious conceptions 
of the leading races of the earth shall over be conibineil as tribu- 
taries into one great stream, or whether such differences lie at their 
several roots, as will always to a certain extent keep them distinct and 
separate, it is very certain they have not gone hitherto through pre- 
cisely the same phases. 

Owing to original differences of constitution, or wy early differences 
of education, it is not possible to reduce the religiow conceptions of the 
Chinese, of the Aryan, of the Semitic, of the Chamitic races to a 
common type. We say nothing of the Turanian, because the relation of 
those tribes tertfae Aryan is not well ascertained, nor of the tribes of South 
Africa, nor clothe Indian Archipelago, nor of America — because these 
have imiDiluential upon the world’s history, and are likely to re- 
main so. .And these peculiar conceptions we cannot consider to have 
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been owing to the individual action of eminent men, to the extent that 
Bunsen seems to suppose. It is very convenient as a meinoria technica^ 
and may suggest many useful trains of thought, to set up as types of 
humanity, in the several races of men and in different ages, Abraham, 
Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus. We may say, in passing, that perhaps 
the kind of parallel or contrast which our learned author has instituted 
between these personages, unessential as it is to his design, may prove 
more startling to some of his readers than other things really more 
^dVG which he has advanced. For ourselves, wo Only think it a little 
far-fetched to say that Zoroaster is the Aryan Moses and Abraham both 
in one, and that Sak3*amuni presents at once the closest resemblance, 
and the most striking contrast to Jesus Christ ; first, on account of his 
deep feeling for humanity, and, secondly, because he made no Claim to 
divinity. The data which we possess for the lives of Abraham, Zoroas- 
ter, the Buddha, do not approach within many centuries of the times 
when they are said to have lived; and in setting up these tv'pical 
characters as the spiritual heroes of the world’s history, we should^ 
remember that they themselves were products, and presuppose a state of 
things which rendered possible the elaboration and the difiusion of 
their doctrines ; and, also, that fabulous traits of history’, together with 
words of wisdom, have gathered round some names, while lengthened 
periods whicli have witnessed important developments of the religious 
idea, were in other cases passed through without being illustrated 
to posterity by tlie eminence of any great teacher. The Egyptians 
entertained the conceptions, not only of cosmical powers, and of a 
divine order in the material universe, but also of the continued life or 
resuscitation of the human being, and of his responsibilil^in a future 
state. T'liuir opinions, doubtless, had an influence, to ^omo extent at 
least, upon Greece ; but they have preserved for history the name 
of no prophet. Their origin runs far back into the pra^diluvian 
times, and so do the roots of their theological ideas. The same may 
be said of the Chinese, evidently the oldest nation of the earth, in 
respect of the times preceding Confucius and Laotzee. Bo it is i^mark- 
ablo that the early and, in this instance, tlie purest theology of India, 
that of the Vedas, is not traceable for an origin to any one author. The 
Vedic hynms are collections or growths, and Bunsen, by % happy 
parallel, compares the appearance they present, with names of 
authors and faint historic reminiscences, already’' obscure to their com- 
pilers, to that which would belong to the book of the Hebrew Psalms, 
if it had been preserved alone, without any helps from other literature 
of the same people, whereby to interpret its allusions. So the transi- 
tion from the purer religion of the Vedio and prjB-Vedic periods, into 
the Brahmanical system with distinctions of castes and elevation of a 
priestly order, — likewise the resuscitation of Brahmanism in India after 
the overgrowth of Buddhism, are not signalized by eminent names, 
because these were native developments or natural reacriona and cata- 
strophes. The names which make epochs in the history of religion are 
those of the Beformera— who strive against a corruption, or eaccess, or 
one-sidedness, or who embody the force of a reaction, the opinion of a 
strong minority about to become a majority. If Abraham really 
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abolished for his tribe the practice of human immolation, he might 
he comprehended in this class, hiit we have no evidence worth 
speaking of concerning him ; indeed he is referred to by the Hebrews, 
not as a lawgiver or teacher, but chiefly as a federal head, as the pro- 
genitor of the race to which was promised by a Divine favour that 
it should bo blessed. There is more evidence for Zoroaster having 
generated or promulgated a new sentiment; much more for Con- 
fucius and for Buddha. There is, indeed, proof suflicicnt to show 
that, with the exception of Abraham, the others who have been 
mentioned did at least give expression to a conviction largely partici- 
pated among their several peoples, of the moral law being the law 
regulative of man's existence, tlie law of the universe so far as he is 
concerned. With Confucius and Buddha the obligation of morality 
was acknowledged as the highest law of‘ man’s being, irrespective of 
any future life.” Confucius laid down that a virtue, regardless of any 
future reward, was a higher virtue than the virtue which was motived 
by it. And Sakyamuni, though the morality he taught Was of a narrow 
and negative kind, led his followers on only by the hope of extinction 
at the end of their lives — an extinction of all sense if not an annilii- 
latioji. dVIorality has stood instead of a creed, properly so called, for 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants of the earth for many ages. This 
is the most remarkable fact which an enlarged etlinograpbieal know- 
ledge has imparted to the present generation, and one the most 
difhcult to reduce to consisteuev with established theories. It has 
at least put an end to the favouriic argument .from common consent, 
as applied to Deity according to the usual delinition. Baron Bunsen 
proposes tor-work it up into his proof, and to make it form part of 
the basis of it.^ 

Bas.««ing into regions with which we are more familiar, the Greek 
and Teutonic branches of the Aryan race have contributed more than 
au}' other of the human families to the formation, in combination with 
the Hebrew element, of that conception of Deity wliich has prevailed 
for many liundreds of years among the foremost modem nations. The 
tracing of the development of the Greek idea relative to God and 
humanity is full of the deepest interest, by reason of the eminent ac- 
complisjjments of which the Greek intellect was capable. In the 
Homeric poems the conception of Deity as a force, or forces, of nature, 
altogether overshadows the appreciation of a divine moral order ; on 
the other hand, there is apparent the growth of that national and poli- 
tical sentiment, which was afterwards to play such an important part 
in the formation of the Greek ethics. In the poems of Hesiod the 
moral element is more obvious ; but it is in the period from Solon to 
Socrates that it is most interesting to trace its progress. The concep- 
tion oidkNmesu, or divine Indignation, waiting upon haughty pros- 
perity is peculiarly Greek ; that of a divine Envy is more parallel with 
the jealousy which the Ilebrews attribute to Jehovah. When the 
tragedians come under notice, the conception of a destiny is perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of the drama,, as to which the modem 
critics sufficiently repeat each other ; they have founded their ob- 
servations concerning destiny on the doctrine which Aristotle dc- 
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livers concerning the fable or concatenation of events in the drama, 
over which the agent is seen to have no control. For action is human 
and destiny’' is 'divine ; there may be a vain struggle between the two, 
but the issue is never doubtful. 

Hut the Greek also considered the moral nature and its move- 
ments to be divine ; the several passions, and affections, and impulses, to 
be manifestations of separate divinities, according to a poly pantheistic 
belief inherited from liis Indian progenitors, or developed on a parallel 
line with their conceptions. Fear, love, anger, jealous^^ are gods ; so 
are the Furies and the Alastor, undying remorse, which follow the per- 
petration of crimes. In the Hebrew theology, at least of a later period, 
the several passions and affections, determinations of the will and acts 
of the reason, are attributed sonuitimes to the Spirit of God himself, 
sometimes to other spirits whom he sends forth — they are Inspirations, 
with the Greek they are manifestations or posstissions. And as the 
divine forces wliich manifest thernsedves in the material phenomena 
cross and counteract each other, — for instance the gods oJ' light and 
darkness, lire and water, --so within the man arc felt vehement impulses 
and gusts, possessions of deities in conllict and opposition. The con- 
sciousness of these present and conllieting gods is depicted in Orestes, 
impelled iyo avenge iiis father, and thereupon haunted by the Furies ; 
the divine source, both of his act, ami of the remorse and terror which 
follow it, is rend(‘i’ed as awful in the Eumciiides, as is the sense of an 
overruling destiny in any other of the Greek dramas. If, however, 
JBunsen may liave o.nitted to treat of the 5^0? as an important con- 
•stituent in the drama, and the special consideration of which would 
luive connected itself strikingly with his purpose, and so far lias not 
done justice to the dramatists, he has done ample justit!^ to the lyric 
poets, and above all, to that noblest of them, PindiJi\ Of profound 
religious feeling, liis religion is closely bound up with the most exalted, 
the most heroic morality. On another side, again, our author ap- 
pears to have been too anxious to coiiiprehend an authority or exemplifi- 
cation which does not properly belong to liiiu. For of the two great 
Greek historians, while Herodotus, with all liis gossip and occasion<il 
rationalism, is very nervous and scrupulous on sacred subjects, walking 
a tdtons when he approaches the sacred places, and certainly endeavours 
to make out a moral order in human affairs, — is always evidently satis- 
fied wlieu retVibution overtakes the tyrant or oppressor and even the 
inferior wrong-doer ; everything of this kind is absent from the pages 
of Thucydides. With him the records of history may be useful to suc- 
cessive generations, because human events appear to recur in similar 
cycles, but they convey no moral warnings. Cold and penetrating, he 
observes the secret springs of Jiuman seUisliness, and how selfishness 
and duplicity are crowned with success ; how virtue ma^uuietimes be 
politically advantageous, as in a IBrasidas, or ruinou^ especially if 
mingled with superstition, in a Nicias. It is a fault to which all men 
who take comprehensive views are liable, to endeavour to force into 
their service all facts which lie in their way, however obstinate. 
cannot persuade ourselves withBunseii^hat either Thucydides, orTacitus 
among Homans, beheld a moral order as the law of the human world. 
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The Greek, however, on whom attention is always turned with the 
deepest interest, is Socrates, He may well be called the Greek 
Abraham, according to Bunsen^^s estimate of Abraham. For from 
him certainly issued a force, continued mediately through his great 
pupils Plato and Aristotle, which is still acting on the world for good. 
Socrates brought dialectic to bear upon moral subject matter, and in 
so doing cleared up moral co|iceptions in himself and his disciples, 
fie had a refined sense of duty; was conscious be had a special place 
to fill in the moral world ; and in speaking of duty it was not to him 
a force external, but an inward instinct. And here we are much 
gratified with the observations which Bunsen makes on the so-called 
Demon of Socrates : he shows that the expressions which the philoso- 
pher himself appears to have used with respect to his inward monitor 
have been misunderstood altogether, when supposed to imply the pre- 
sence with him of some spirit or hobgoblin. He appealed to a restrain- 
iiig presentiment, an activity of the moral insight ; and ho acknowledged 
this to be divine. With Socrates this insight or anticipation of the 
future tended only to wdtbhold him from action — it was a foreboding 
instinct. Bunsen compares it with the anticipation of the Hebrew 
prophets, which was likewise an insight into the laws of the moral 
world, but for the most part hortatory and enjoining action, knd taking 
a wider range. The divine suggestion in the case of Socrates only 
served to the regulating of his own life ; in the case of the Hebrew 
prophets it was regulative of the conduct of others, or capable of being 
so. We will only add up)n this, that it does not seem to us possible 
to resolve all the prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures into this moral 
insight. Soji^e of them, as they are now set down in the Bible, 
are certainly intended for secular prophecies, and have been placed 
there as such hf its compilers. We merely say thus much, in order 
to guard against the supposition that ive admit, one key will suffice to 
unlock all prophetical difficulties. Bunsen also well observes that the 
celebrated words, owe a cock to Esculapius,’^ arc neither to be 
understood, with Tertullian and others, as a remnant of superstition ; 
nor as a hypocrisy, nor as a ridicule. Socrates was accused of atheism, 
i.e., of denying his country's gods ; he did no such thing. He sought 
to present to himself and to those who were fit hearers of his teaching 
— in whom the knowledge of realities could be aw^kened- 7 a perception, 
in an abstract form, of that truth which the people could only t&e up 
roughly in the concrete. A cock to Esculapius*' was — Thank God 
for me that 1 fkre well on this last journey, and have no misgiving as 
to its issue ; be sure, my friends, there is nothing to fear. — Spemtes 
was too ^uuine a (^zen to tear himself at the last from the com- 
munion of his countiymen, or to make a mock at the lirajr hi which 
they exprea^ th^ir beliefs. Other men able to see further than 
the gehenaliiE^have, unfits other forms of relipon, both in life and at 
the houreof dOftth, employed popular forms, if hot to signify their 
individnak Kones^ to represent tfceir brotherhood with a common 
humanity. Catholic viaticum. hHs bft^'bp^^neither in hypo- 
crisy nor in A wck to Esetilamus.’^ * 

In Socrates was beheld a wonderful balance of the pemonal and 
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relative characters—he was deeply and definitely conBcious of a self, 
and of the community to which he belonged. The tendency observ- 
able in Greek history is for the State to become everything and the 
individual nothing — to obliterate, so far, the moral consoiousness of 
the individuri as such. Tlie^teacUng of Christianity no doubt tended 
to cormt this one-sidedness, and in the doctrine of the immortal soul 
to bring out the value of the indiividual humanity. But there 
was a very influential philosophical school, which prepared the way 
for Christianity, among the better and more virtuous sort, in so 
remarkable a manner that we wonder Baron Bunsen should havO 
omitted all mention of it. We mean the school of the Stoics. It 
appears in great strength when Christianity comes on the scene, and 
has, in common with it, but independent of and anterior to it, a strong 
sense tf the divine personality, of the individuality in man, of the 
power of his will, and yet of his relation to the univeme of things. 
There is some parallel, moreover, between Stoicism and Buddhism ; 
but although the latter has received a fair notice, the former is passed 
without remark, either upon its Greek founders or their Eoman followers, 
or even upon such an exemplification of its doctrine as is presented by 
Cato. Altogether, the Koman world is touched upon in the present 
work too slightly. Its history does not present those typical cha- 
racters — prophets of the people— on whom the learned author delights 
to dwell. But tho dominion of Boman law in the West has left a 
deep stamp upon tho municipal institutions of Europe, and on the 
moral sense of its population. A more transient exhibition of the 
moral consciousness in the Boman world, in tho midst of an over- 
bearing corruption, was manifested in the satirists, who likewise 
deserved at least a passing recognition. ^ 

In the above observations we have, •from time te^ time, used the 
expression of conception of Deity.” The author speaks of “ con- 
sciousness of God.” Strictly speaking, we cannot be, conscious of God 
Himself, but only of His manifestations ; whether they be His mani- 
festations in nature, His manifestations in collective humanity, or His 
manifestations in the movements of our own conscious life. Beyond 
that we can only infer and form conceptions. We may foil, in some 
degree, even in justly appreciating the manifestations; much more 
must error and insufficiency characterize our conceptions and inferences. 
They can be partially secured against error only by applying to the 
manifestations of God in history— a method of observation analogous 
to the Baconian. The result of such an observation Baron Bunsen 
undertakes to present to us. He seizes with great success on many 
facts which are salieut^to his purpose; others which are, not so, he 
passes over, and thei^ remains a connexion to be established, which 
has not yet been accomplished, between the moral law, of which huma- 
nity is conscious, and a personal God, of which it ist eoiudous. 
Until this connexion is rartber made out, to trace the ]mgrm of 
htiman belief in a moral order of the world will not be to 

tracing the pcogress pf tho huxnan consciousness of €N>4' m the wfxAd, 
at least in ime usuid meaning pf the most important of those tenne. 

Wc look, therefore, with increased interest for the conclusion of this 
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most comprehensive work. Meanwhile, the other gi*eat undertaking of 
the same indefatigable author is going on. Wc can only indicate the 
completion of the “ Bibelwerk ’** to the end of Deuteronomy. 

“Limits of Ileligious Thought Examined.”® This volume of phi- 
losophical theology is an attempt to extend the argumentative method 
originated by Butler, and to give it a more im]X)sing and exhaustive 
cJiaracter. The author, instead of confronting the difficulties of Kevc- 
lation with the difficulties of Nature, in their simplest form, carries up 
the problem into the higher region of metaphysical conception, and 
plays off the contradictions of ontology against the repeated con- 
tradictions of r^igious faith. For the true theory of the limits of 
human thought as applicable to theological no less than to meta- 
physical researches, Mr. Manscl refers us to a celebrated article of Sir 
William Hamilton on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned. His great 
principle that the unconditioned is incognisable and inconceivable, 
suggested the inquiries pursued in the present work, while the best 
practical instance of the limits of human thought is found, as already 
intimated, in Butler’s “Analogy.” In his examination of these 
limits, the author indicates the errors of the respective systems denoted 
by the terms Dogmatism and Hationalism, and advocates the restricted 
use of the reason, as well in defence as in refutation of religious 
doctrine. The tendency of dogmatism is to endanger the interests 
of religious truth, by placing that which is divine and unquestionable 
in too close an alliance with that which is human and doubtful; of 
rationalism, to destroy revealed religion, by obliterating the wholp 
distinction between tlio human and divine, A morbid dread of 
anthropomorphism poisons much of modern metaphysical speculation. 
The ^uprenwt Mind of the Deist is no less a human portrait of Hod 
than the Hciivc|ily Father of^^the Christian. Humanity remains, but 
the humanity is mutilated. Nothing is added to the conception of 
God, but part is taken away from the conception of man. If the God 
who listens to prayer appears in the likeness of human mutability, the 
God who does not listen is but the likeness of human obstinacy. 
Surely, exclaims Mr. Mansel, downright idolatry is better than this 
rational womhip of a fragment of humanity. There is, however, a 
principle of truth of which this philosophy is the perversion ; for if 
there is a sense in which we may not think of God as though he were 
man, there is also a sense in which we cannot help so thinking of him. 

A mediative element common to both systems must be sought. This 
clement will he found in the canon that the primary and proper object 
of criticism is not religion, natural or revealed, but the human mind 
in its relation to religion. For if it can be shown that the limits of 
religious and philosophical thought are the same, the ohief foundation 
of religious rationalism is cut away from under it. There {0*6 two 

I . .. , 

^ “Sibelwerk. Voilstandiges Bibelwerk filr die^Gemeinde. Indrei 

Abtheiiunpb.’* Von Christian CsrlJorias Buumh, Erste Abtheiliiiig'. Zweiter 
Halbband. London : David Nutt. 1858. 

^ “ The Idmits of Keligious Thought Examined, in Eight Lectures, preached 
before the University of Oxford/' By Henry LcrngneviUcT Mansel, B.D. Oxfoi-d : 
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methods by which a philosophy of religion may be attempted — ^the 
objective or metaphysical, based on* a supposed knowledge of the 
nature of God ; and the subjective or psychological, based on a know- 
ledge of the mental faculties of man. The mutud contradictions in- 
volved in the fundamental ideas of Bational Theology, the Absolute, 
the Infinite, the First Cause, are indicated in the second lecture of 
this volume; the self-refutations of the Pantheistic and Atheistic 
hypotheses exhibited, and the impossibility of constructing a meta- 
physical theology infeiTcd. The ])hilosophy of religion from the 
subjective side is discussed in the following lecture, i^der the heads of 
the four conditions of consciousness : — 1. Distinction of Objects ; 2. 
Bclatioii between Subject and Object ; B. Succession ; and 4. Dui-ation 
in Time and Personality; and the impossibility of affirmative con- 
ception IS met by the counter-impossibility of negative conception. 
Hence thought cannot be the measure of belief, and consequently a 
rational theology can never bo established. An analysis of the reli- 
gious consciousness, reflective and intuitive, follows. The two principal 
modes of religious intuition are the feeling of dependence and the 
conviction of moral obligation, giving rise respectively to prayer and 
expiation. Dependence implies a personal superior, hence our con- 
viction of the power of Goil ; moral obligation implies a moral law- 
giver, hence our conviction of the goodness of God. The Infinite, 
though indirectly implied in the religious consciousness, is not appre- 
J^ended as such ; it is an object of belief, not of knowledge. Thus, 
while we may know that an infinite God exists, wc cannot know ivliai 
ho is as infinite. The j)ersonality of God is given in the consciousness 
of our own personality: a consciousness indispensable Theism, and 
the denial of which would logically lead to Atheism. Ti^the fifth lecture, 
the distinction between speculative and regulative truth, introduced in 
the previous one, is carried still further, and the highest principles of 
thought in philosophy as well as in religion, arc maintained to have a 
strictly regulative character. Instances are given in the ideas of 
liberty and necessity; unity and plurality; the commerce botwetJii soul 
and body ; extension and succession. From these instances a rule is 
deduced for ascertaining the limits of tliought, by means of the dis- 
tinction between legitimate and illegitimate thought, as determined by 
their relation to the inexplicable and self -contradictory respectively. 
The conclusion drawn as to the mind’s o|>eration is, that no principle 
of thought can be regarded as absolute and simple, as an ultimate and 
highest truth. In this respect thei’e is an analogy between philosophy 
and natural religion, and corresponding difficulties are to be expected 
in each* Eevelation is thus adapted to the limits of human thought ; 
and the relation of the infinite to the personal is exemplified in the 
representations of God in the Old and New Testament, particularly in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. In the sixth lecture wc have the 
result of the previous inquiries. Religious ideas contain tw'o dements, 
a form and a matter. Hence there ma}'^ exist two possible kinds of 
difficulties : the one formal, arising from the universal law of human 
thought; the other material, arising from the peculiar nature of 
religious evidence. The principal rationalistic objections are of the 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Seeibi^ Vol. XV. No. I. S 
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former kind, and are common^ to all human thinking, rationalism 
include<l. Parallel difficulties in theologjr and philosopliy are then 
adduced. Our ignorance of God’s nature is compared with our igno- 
rance of the nature of causation ; the doctrine of ^e Trinity, with the 
philosophical conception of Gie Infinite and the Absolute, as one, and 
yet as many; the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son with 
the relation of an infinite substance to its attributes : the purpose of 
the comparison beii^, not to prove the doctrines, but to show the 
weakness of the human reason with respect to them. The moral 
objections to C];^tian doctrines are considered in the seventh lecture. 
Morality, as conceived by us, necessarily contains a human and posi- 
tive element, and therefore cannot be the measure of the absolute 
nature of God. Applying this principle to Christiim theology, the 
author vindicates the Atonement, on the ground that the moral 
objections usually advanced against it may equally be advanced against 
any conceivable scheme of Divine Providence. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment is defended by the consideration that its difficulties are 
not peculiar to theology, but common to all philosophy, and belong to 
the general problem of the existence of evil ; itself but a subordinate 
case of the universal impossibility of conceiving the co-existence of the 
Infinite with the Finite. 

Though revealed religion is not by itself a direct object of criticism, 
yet reason has a subordinate province assigned it. For reason is 
entitled to judge of a religion in respect of its evidences, as addressed 
to men, but not in respect of its correspondence with philosophical 
conceptions of the absolute nature of God. No one faculty of the 
human mim^ is entitled tp exclusive preference as the criterion of 
religious truths There is a legitimate and illegitimate use of the 
reason ; a proper and improper use of the moral sense in questions. of 
religious evidence. Mr. Mansel’s conclusion is, that the difficulties 
arising fjrom the universal laws of human thought form part of our 
training and discipline in this life ; that the office of philosophy is not 
to give us a knowledge of the absolute nature of God, but to teach us 
to know ourselves and the limits of - our faculties. 

Such is a fair analysis of the contents of this book, smi such a fair 
sketch of the philosophical and logical method employed by its 
author. While we agree with Mr. Mansel that no metaphysical con- 
struction is |K>8sible ; while we allow that he has shown the futility of 
Pantheism ; the dogmatic character of Atheism ; and the vanity of 
every existing lypecukative system of theology, we think his elaborate 
ar^ment possesses no further value. It may justified in d^yii^, but 
it IS not justified in affirming. For does it follow that, because there are 
limits to philosophical as to religious thought, because there is a domain 
into which reason cannot penetrate, we must necessarily receive the flying 
reports of this transcendent regioh, the ** ambiguas voces ” of alleged 
travelleiSi, without examining their oredentiids, or comj^ing their 
evidence? AU investigati<m on secondary ^in^ is precluded, if we 
righ% understand.Mr. Mansel, because exn^mceis an unfathomable 
mystc^, and reason can make no assertimu respex^ang supersensuous 
phenomena, without mvolving hierself in inextricable ait^glexnents. 
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Surely the presence of contradictions is no proof of the tinith of a 
system, even if it he no presumption of its falsehood ; and granting 
that the opposing play of two correlative conceptions teaches us that 
the capacity of thought is not to be constituted into the measure of 
existence,’* are we entitled to erect on this sethereal basis a super- 
structure of theological doctrine, only because it, too, possesses the 
same self-contradictions, the same balance of perplexities ? But is it 
certain that this dualistic constitution of the human mind is more than 
an expression ' of its impotency when it attempts to grapple with 
problems beyond its reach ? May not this kind of intellectual self- 
gladiatorship, this speculative diamond-cut-diamond encounter, be but 
an inevitable result of the diiSicultics that must ensue when we attempt 
to overvsmit our reasoning powers ? There are certain conceptions on 
which thought cannot employ itself without evolving paradoxes, but 
the subjective creation of paradoxes does not establish the absolute 
reality of the conceptions themselves. But allowing that this spirit of 
logical contradictic^ has an objective validity, in what does the argu- 
ment issue ? The argument places all religions and philosophies on 
jirecivsely the same level ; all ai'e, so far, equally true or equally false. 
If the presence of contradictions in'Judaism is no proof that Judaism 
is not true, the presence of contradictions in Brahminism or Maho- 
metanism is no proof that these religions arc not true. Thus the 
(juestiori still remains — Is speculative Christianity true ? and this 
(question must be removed from the court of metaphysical jurisdiction 
into that of common sense and decision by human testimony. 

In its ethical application we think this argument calculated to be 
exceedingly dangerous. Butler, in his “ Analogy,” ackndwledges the 
general competency of reason to decide in questions X evidence and 
morality ; but afterwards virtually retracts this admission — 

“ It is the province of IleasOu,” he says, “ to judge of the moiulity of Ibc 
iScriptme ; not wliether it contains things different from what we sliould liave 
expected from a wise, and just, and good Being, for objections from hence 
Inivc been now obviated, but whether it contains Jlungs plainly contradictory 
to wisdom, justice, or goodness, to what the light of nature teaches us of God. 

And I know notliing of this sort objected against Scripture There are 

some particular precepts in Scripture given to particular persons, rcqmriug 
actions which would be immoral and vicious were it not for such precepts.” 

Thi.<? passage is quoted at length by Mr. Mansel,» ^id Butler’s 
principle approved by him. Human morality,, he urges, is relative, 
and the moral nature cannot judge in questions of absolute morality. 
The deed which is criminal on ei^rth may be praiseworthy in heaven. 
According to this representation, how are we ever to decide on what 
is right or wrong ? If it be replied, a positive command from God 
can alone autliorize a man to violate the plain prescriptions of 
human morality, we demand what proof we can have that,, in any 
alleged ease, God has issued such a command ? Many a fanatic believes 
himself to have received such a sanction for bis crime ; and if this 
doctrine of Divine interposition to suspend moral law is once admitted, 
who shaU say that he has not, when he asserts, that he has P A doc- 
trine more destructive of healthful moral perception, more perplexing 
’ 8 2 
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to the intellect, or misleading to the heart, cannot well be conceived, 
to say nothing of the practical mischief and disaster in which it may 
terminate. But this is not all. it is a palpable unfairness to admit 
the authority of the reason and conscience, and invite their investiga- 
tion, and when the challenge is accepted, and the criminality of an 
action indicated, exposed, and established according to all the formulas 
of human logic, and all the principles of human morality, to make an 
exception in its favour, and shield it under the aegis of theological 
sanction. If the religionist is to assume that a wicked action ceases 
to be wicked because it is commanded by Ood, his opponent has 
plainly no chance of disproving it. The assumption, however, is good 
for the Mahometan or Bralimin as well as lor the Jew, and may 
equally be employed by them to vindicatjj their own creed ; a fact 
which evinces its logical inutility. 

The argument so laboriously and ingeniously pursued in. these 
eight JBampton Lectures, amounts, then, to no more than the 
establishment of the proposition that spoculativoiChristianity has nd 
greater ditHciilties than aix) inherent in every speculative system ; and 
to the assumption, that if we cannot understand infinity or causation 
we are bound to accept the mysteries of ecclesiastical religion 
without inquiry, and to regard the accompanying contradictions and 
perplexities as necessary trials of our faith, insoluble here, soluble 
hereafter. Thus criticism is prohibited, and reason put out of court. 
Is there no fear that such a defence will he looked on, by the ordinary 
believer, as a concession, and by the unbeliever as a surrender ? 

Dr, Nejnder is said by the editor of his “ History of Christian 
Dogmas”'^ "'to have attached especial importance to the lecturer 
which he delivered on that subject. He was peculiarly qualified for 
treating it, because, he was able to do so without* j)er«iitting’fiiiy 
passion to wai*p his judgment ; he could pursue his search after trutli, 
and pass in review the polemics of otliors, often bitter enough, sine ira 
aut studio. Ho could also permit himself to hold his judgment in 
suspense, when evidence was insufficient to determine it ; he could 
distinguish between probability and certainty. The incapacity for 
making this distinction — at least, for giving any practical effect to it — 
has been the cause of more than hsdf the strife which has torn the Chris- 
tian world. We may think, for our own part, that he did not always 
attach due weight — if we may be pardoned a seeming contradiction in 
the expression — to the negative evidence. But tiie standing-point is 
to be remembered from which Neander looked at Christianity. Ho 
did not and could not concentrate his attention upon a few facts 
related in the Gospel histories, or upon a few texts, supposed to ho 
cardinal ones in the decision of particulai* controversies. His eye 
embraced the whole of Christianity, as it has, in matter of fact, existed 
in the world. How, even if its origin has been obscure or ill-ascor taiiied, 
nevertheless the results of the belief in its specially divine origin can 

* Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas/’ By Dr. Augustus Neauder. 
Edited by Dr. J. L. Jacobi. Translated from the German by J. E. Hyland, 
M.A., &c. In two YolumcB. London : H. G. Bohn. 1858. 
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never be obliterated from the records of the world’s history, nor cease 
to operate upon that history in a^es to come. And not only have 
beliefs become facts of history, never to bo henceforward omitted as 
historical liiets, whether they have been true beliefs or false beliefs, or 
in whatever degree true or lalse, but there certainly has been a spirit 
running through Christianity in all its forms, wliich it would be un- 
historical and unphilosophical to ignore. This spirit, in whatever it 
consists, is in our own opinion, as yet at least, so lively, that if the 
original Christian records could be shown to be of no earlier date than 
the middle of the second century, or in any other way the evidence for 
the cardinal facts on which the Christian faith appears to be founded 
be proved to be null, it would not have an appreciable effect upon its 
concrete forms. We cannot enter upon the discussion as to what this 
spirit is, \^ich, as a matter of fact, has given such vitality not only to 
Christianity taken in the whole of its hi.story, but which does give 
such vitality' to its several forms, notwithstanding their acknowledgetl 
, entanglement with error and worldliness in every conceivable degree. 
It is of course eustflmary with Church historians to identify this s]>irit 
of vitality with some principle esteemed to be essential in the special 
communion to which they may belong. Ncaiider is, however, able to 
rise in great degree above this narrowness; but having risen to a 
certain height his wing flags, or he is drawn back by some formula, 
just as wo lihink he is going to soar, lint in giving an extract ex- 
emplifying both his narrowness and his fre(?dom, we desire to detract 
nothing from our recominendation of these volumes to the English 
student, as containing the best history of dogmas of which wc know. 

“ If the formal jivinciplc of Protestaui ism allows a complet^y unfettered 
mode of viewing tlungs, so its material principle, wliich rcgaifls Christ as the 
only grouiK^f salvation, gives the point of unity for all development, as well 
as its righr criterion, it also fiiruislies motives for examining the doctrine 
giycii ill Scripture, in ils living development through the power of Christ's 
spirit, and not to regard it even in Holy Scripture itself as something rigid and 
immovable. Protestantism therefore gave the right standpoint, and au impulse 
to the investigation of the history of dogmas ; but these effect s did not appear 
at once ; many foreign elements supervened and checked the development. 
Although the lloly Scriptures were regarded as the ouly source of the knoiy- 
ledge ot Christian tnitJi, yet tliere wms, at the same time, a want of interest in 
the historical development of Christian doctrine, though that is a witness of 
Christian truth. And on the standpoint of Protestantism the judgment was 
warped by the interest felt in bringing forward witnesses from the earlier his- 
tory against Catholicism, in order to represent it as au adulteration of later 
date. It was not perceived that the Catholic doctrine might exist early and 
yet be untrue ; for the laws pf historical and Christian development were not 
yet understood, and it was supposed that what w^as owned to be orthodox must 
nave existed of old.” — (vol. i. p. 28 .) 

The ninth volume of “ Neander’s Churcli History, ”6 in two parts, 
completes Mr. Bohn’s issue of that v^aluable work. This latter portion 


^ General History of the Christian Eeligion and Church.’' Translated fVom 
the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, by Joseph Ton'ey, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New* Edition, with a general Index. 
Volume Ninth. Part the First : Part the Second. London : H. G. Bohn. 1858. 
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was made up after the author’s death with considerable difficulty from 
his papers, and cannot be said to present a consecutive or evenly flowing 
naiTative. There are portions of it, however, of great value — particu- 
larly the chapter in the second part which treats of the Bohemian 
Keformers, forerunners of Huss, Militz the Moravian, Archdeacon in 
Prague (d. 1374), Conrad of Waldhauaen, preacher in Vienna and 
Pi*ague (d. 1369), and especially Matthias of Janow, in 1381 master 
of the cathedral at Prague (d. 1394). Copious extracts are given 
from the works of the latter, which are mostly yet unpublished. These 
men, surrounded by corruptions which have not the remotest parallel 
in any Christian community now existing, seem to have been animated 
by a spirit much like that which burnt with so great vehemence in the 
breasts of the Hebrew prophets in the debased periods of the Jewish 
Church and State. Like them they were very clear and just in their 
moral judgments, hut like them their horizon was very bounded ; 
atrocious as the circumstances were by which they were surrounded, 
we now see that they overrated their importance relatively to the 
world’s history. 

M. de Pressens6 ® carries us in his second volume to the eitd of the 
age of transition, or of the apostolical Fathers. He shows very great 
fairness and power of appreciation, unless occasionally when prejudices 
come in his way. Thus he estimates very justly the feebleness of the 
apofetolical Fathers, compared both with the New Testament y^riters 
who preceded them, and the Fathers, especially of the Eastern 
Churches, who succeeded them. He is also not insensible to a certain 
variation in the mode of presenting the Gospel, observable in the 
apostolical \Eriters themselves. He is content to attribute this varia- 
tion of presen|ation to a variation in their receptive capabilities — a 
variation in the manner in which the human element in ea^ of them, 
as compared with the others, was combined with the divine. Wc 
certainly think tliat the discrepancy of views in the several apostles 
has sometimes been unduly magnified; at least when it has been 
represented as leading to a personal hostility. That tlie diirerences 
between the lea(^ing men were very great we can have no doubt, nor 
any doubt that they were felt by themselves to be so. But along with 
these felt differences, wc conceive that there was an agreement between 
them, tacit or express, to avoid clashing, thwarting, or neutridizing 
each other^s efforts. M. de Pressenso appears, however, as striving too 
anxiously to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, and to have been led to 
misapply a text in order to it, misled possibly by an ambiguity in the 
French version. He says, ** Nous retrouvons chez Jacques la doctrine 
de la grdee tres clairement enseignee. Toute grd^e e&pcellente et tout 
don 'parf ait vient d*en haut^ et descend du Pere des lumieres^^ (p. 115). 
But the ori^nal for is dSa-if, not is rendered without 

ambiguily in the Englisli version, “ Every good (Jas. i. 17.) 

But still more strange is his proof iffiat the apostle James taught the im- 
mediate presence of the Divine Spirit With Christians. ** L’Esprit de Dieu 


® ‘^'HistoiTo do8 Trots Premiers Siboles de I’UgUse Chr^tieiine." Par E. de 
Pressens^E. Bcuxibmo Volume. London : David Nutt. 1858. 
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habitc dans les Chretiens et c’est Ini qui les dirige ot les pousse dans la 
voie de la saintet6. Voil^un 6l4ment mystique qui nous el^e bien au- 
dessus du J udco-christiaiiisme.” (fi.) And in support of this position M. 
de Pressense quotes a scrap of a text in his note, and, moreover, wrapped 
up in G'reek, ** tA w§vimi a Kor^ittftrtv €v (Jas. iv. 6) ; ** The spirit 
which dwellcth in us.” Readers not very conversant with texts would 
little think how the entire verse runs ; “ Think ye that the Scripture 
saith in vain, the ^spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy^ The 
^lusion probably is to Gen. vi. 6, and a notable proof of the indwelling 
in Christians of the Holy Spirit ! 

Br. Hupfeld^ continues his translation and exposition of the Psalms. 
His present volume reaches to the forty-ninth. It is an excellent 
illustration of a noble portion of the Hebrew literature, entirely free 
from the bias of Messianic interpretations and other theological mis- 
conceptions. * 

A disproportionate interest is by some attached to the investigation, 
in minute points, of Christian antiquities. And the readiness with 
which, according to their different inclinations, men of different com- 
munions or schools leap to conclusions favourable to their own views, 
discourages such inquiries with most sober-minded persons. That the 
stoiy of Joseph of Arimathea planting Christianity in Britain should 
not have been utterly scouted by Protestant English historians, tends 
to throw discredit upon any attempt to trace the manner in which this 
country was Christianized for the first time. On the other hand, it 
has served the polemical purposes of the Church of Rome to maintain 
that thero was no Christianity in the island when Austin tlie monk 
was sent over here in 597. The purpose of a small jolume hy Sir 
Oswald Mosley® is to vindicate the existence of an^a^Iy British Chris- 
tianity. And the history, as transmitted by Bede, supplies evidence 
sufficient for the establishment of that fact. There may still remain 
a battle to be fought out between the High Church AngHcans and the 
Romanists, as to the channel through which the present episcopal 
succession of the English Church can be maintained. Wliether, if the 
succession be only traceable through the Roman See, it be necessary 
thereupon to acknowledge its jurisdiction ; or whether there be not, in 
matter of fact, a mixture of British and Roman spiritual descent, as for 
instance through the doubly consecrated Wilfrid. For the effect, polemi- 
cally, of such a mixture of consecrations is this, that if the Romanist 
considers the British consecration, or the British element in a conse- 
cration to have been null, the maintainer of the British line represents 
the re-consecration by the Roman bishop, or the Roman element in any 
given consecration, to have been superfluous. It need not be said that 
we ourselves attach no importance to such questions. But it is of 
some consequence to notice that Christianity did show itself at a very- 
early period in the remote provinces of the Roman empire, and, as far 


' ^*Die Psalmen.’* Utbanetst usd ausgel^gt,. von Dr. Hermann Huplidd, 
ordentlichem Professor der Theologie zu Halle. Zweiter Band. London : David 
Kutt. 1858. 

^ A Short Aocotint of the Ancient British Church.’* By Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart. London : Bidgway. 1858. 
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as can be traced, without the intervention of apostles, apostolic men, 
or persons in any way acting under a special mission lor that purpose. 
It is from day to day more widely acknowledged, that Christianity pre- 
sents in the first three centuries the phenomenon of a subterranean 
river, first visibly gathered together from the obscurities of its source, 
then plunging out of sight beneath some opposing barrier, afterwards 
reappearing in mightily increased strength. There is reason for sup- 
posing a great spread of Christianity into the Bonfan provinces, even 
in apostolic times, though not by means of apostles. It filtered into 
the provinces through domestic channels. And perhaps the most in- 
teresting notice in Sir O. Mosley’s little work is that whicli refem to 
the identification, probable, almost complete, of the Pudous and 
Claudia mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, with the Pudens and Claudia of 
Martial’s Epigrams, iv. 13, and xi. 53, and of Claudia moreover with 
the daughter of a British Regulus, on authority of an inscription 
disinterred at Chichqstcr in 1723. 

“Christian Days and Thoughts,”® by the late Dr. Peabody, an 
American Episcopalian, will be an useful little manual for members of 
his own communion, Avho are educated to follow with special interest 
the cycle of seasons observed by the Church. The reflections which 
it contains ai’e in their tone devout, composing, not otherwise than 
cheering, and without the least mixture of asperity towards man, or 
discontent towards the Supreme Being. 

Dr. Guthrie’s “Discom*8es”^® manifest a very commanding elo- 
quence. Their doctrinal standpoint will be understood from such a 
passage as the following : — 

*‘W}ien grace-.'suhducs a rebel man, if I may so speak, the citadel first is 
taken : afterwards^b^ city. It is not as in those great sieges which wc have 
lately watched with such anxious interest. There approaching with his brigades 
and cavalry and artillery, man sits down outside the city. He begins the attack 
from a distance ; creeping, like a lion to the spring— with trench, and parallel, 
and battery — jiearcr to the walls But when the appointed hour of con- 

version comes, Christ descends by his Spirit into the heart — at once into the 
heart. The battle of grace begins there. Do you know that by experience ? 
The heart won, she fights her way outward from a new heart on to new habits,” 
&c. — (p. 96.) 

Dr. Guthrie’s style is very powerful and enchaining; it is very 
concrete; its imagery is taken from Scripture histories, from nar- 
ratives of modern life, from ministerial experience, from memories 
of the times of the Reformation and of the Covenant, such as make 
the heart of the Presbyterian leap into his mouth. Dr. Guthrie, 
we are rejoiced to see, if only as a matter of feeling, to say nothing of 
hopes of a charitable leaven, draws but little — to judge from these 
published spedmens of his sermons — ^upon the terrors of the dark side 
of his creed. Very rarely does the vehement imagination of the 

^ Christian Days and Thoughts.’* By Bev. Ephraim Peabody, D.D. London : 
Sampson liow, Son, & Go. Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1858. 

** Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. lUustiated in a Series of Dis- 
courses from tlie Colossians.” By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Author of ** Pleas for 
Bagged Schools,” Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 1868. 
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preacher carry him beyond the bounds of good taste. We think the 
description of Queen Esther, p, 353, trenches at least upon those 
limits. It is too fulsome. The picture, also, of the unforgiving 
mother (p. 377), produced as an actual history out of the ministerial 
memoranda, would shock most persons’ sense of ministerial delicacy; 
if told, moreover, as an actual fact, it must have suggested to some 
minds questions concerning the psychological state of that poor woman, 
which must have marred the intended rhetorical effect. We permit 
ourselves to note one more place where a pursuit of detail has marred 
tbe grandeur and force of the presentation. Speaking of the Itesur- 
rection : — 

“ The hour sounds ; the appointed time arrives. Having slept out his sleep, 
Jesus s(ins ; he awakes of his ototi accord; he rises by his own power; and 
arranging, or leaving attending angels to arrange the linen clothes, he widks out 
on the dewy ground, beneath the starry shy?^ — (p. 836.) 

Mr. Macnaught’s pamjililet^^ on the subject of the “ Confessional in 
the Church of England” is a very probing one. He shows, with his 
accustomed clearness and straightforwardness, that considerable coun- 
tenance is given to the use of private Confession in certain parts of 
the formularies of the Church, left hitherto unreformed, either out of 
carelessness, or for the sake of comprehension, or out of Jc.suitry. He 
also proves, from the published statements of the defenders of the 
practice, that it is finding its way “ silently” into many parishes with- 
out the sanction of their ministers, into many families without the 
knowledge of their heads. The remedy is difficult, as it is for the 
spread of any superstition. A superstition cannot be put down by 
force. The best way is to turn the light upon it. IV^r. Macnaught 
draws anything but a flattering picture of the quj^ifieations, gene- 
rally, of the young men who are now admitted into the ministry of 
the Established Church. “ Blind leaders of the blind,” as it appears ; — 
for if the laity of that communion really required better and more 
.sensible men for their ministers, they would soon have them. 

Very truly is it observed by the Editor of “ God and His Creation,”^- 
that for thousands of years the different views of God and the world, 
which may be designated as Theism and Pantheism, have divided 
mankind. But anciently these different views or doctrines were con- 
terminous witli races, nations, theologies, or communions. Becciitly 
they cut iwross otherwise homogeneous-populations, and cause division 
within the boundaries of the selfsame Christian confessions. And not 
only that, the conflict between Theism and Pantheism is carried on 


A Letter on the Confessional in the Church of England. Addressed, wflli 
Permission, to the Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P., Secretary of State for 
India,” Ac., Ac. By the Rev. John Macnaught, M.A. Oxon, Incumbent of St. 
Chrysostom’s, Everton, Liverpool ; Author of the Doctrine of Inspiration,’* Ac. 
Liverpool : Young. London : Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

IB «I^itik des Gottesbegriflb in den gegenwartigen Weltansichten.” 3ttc 
Auflage. 1857. 

Gott und seine Schopfung.** Yon dem Autor der Kritik, u.s.w. 1857. 

Der uattirliohe Weg des Menschen ztt Gott.” Von dem Autor, u.s.w. 1853. 
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within the individual man— his reason leads him, forces him, to bind 
together God and the world in one .universe ; his feelings prompt him 
to seek a helper— an Almighty Person outsit of himself, on whom he 
may lean for succour ; in his head he is heathen, while in his heart he 
is Chnstian. The three works which we have noted are concerned 
with the statement and attempted solution of this profound question. 
The first of them went through two editions in the author’s lifetime, 
the others have been published since his death — all anonymouslj% 
But we learn from the Hldtter fur lUerarisehe TJnterJialttmg, for 
August, 1858, that they are the production of Friedrich Rohmer, a 
native of Weissenburg, and son of a pastor in that town. He was 
born in 1814, and at the early age of twenty-one, published Anfang 
und Endc der Specula^ott,” which excited much attention. Alter- 
wards he took a prominent part in Swiss politics, and, with Counsellor 
Bluntschli, was founder of the Liberal Conservative party at Zurich, 
in 1842. He resided subsequently at Berlin and Munich, and died 
of paralysis, at the latter place, in 1856. Wo are told that the cir- 
cumstances of his life were not happy, but his writings show a truly 
religious and unperturbed temper. The little satisfaction he had in 
this life 0 ‘iily quickened his aspirations after a renewed state of being. 
The “Kritik” is occupied in showing that neither Pantheism nor 
Theism, separately, can satisfy the wants of man in his reason and in 
his heart, or account for the phenomena of the world. Specially Pan- 
theism is defective, in that man loses his individuality, is a mere 
phenomenon, a phase, a “ schein freedom and responsibili^ are words 
which, under that theory, can have no real meaning. Theism, on the 
other hand, is^defective in its proofs, where the author touches very 
well on the ontological, the cosmological, and the teleolo^cal ai’gu- 
ments; also in the difficulties which beset the conception of the 
Divine personality j and, above all, in the moral contradiction pre- 
sented, according to the Theistic theory, by the existence of evil in 
the creation of a benevolent and Almighty Being. The statement of 
the difficulties and objections to these respective theories is drawn 
out with perfect simplicity and terseness, and containing nothing 
whatever superfluous beyond a p«^e or two, showing how these dif- 
ferent theological views am foui^, as the author thinks, prevalent 
uniformly with different political parties. 

Of the two other treatises, the one, “God and His Creation,” 
endeavours to develop the true idea of the Deity and the universe on 
purely metaphysical grounds. Analysing the ultimate categories of 
human thought, they are found in pairs of contradictories — as sub- 
stance and property ; nothing and becoming ; space and time ; rest 
afid movement ; darkness and light ; indifference and difference ; cause 
and effect \ ant^edent and consequent ; extension and concentration *, 
source and development. These categories or forms of thought 
follow ffbm piu*suing different lines of thinking, and they may be 
further mtdtiplied. But they all combine with tiie first pair. And 
the ground of th,e All may be considered as substance, or nothing, or 
spaoe, or rest, or darkness, or indifference, or cause, or antecedent, 
or extcnsioii, or source. For, in each pair of contradictories, we can 
think away the one member of the relation but not the other, as we 
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can think away property, but not substance; becoming, but not 
nothing ; time, but not space ; movement, l’)ut not rest ; light, but 
not darkness ; difference, but not indifference ; effect, but not cause ; 
consequent,, but not antecedent; concentration, but not extension; 
development, but not source. Thence — 

“ Substance and notliing is space; property and becoming is time. Space 
is (‘tcrnal, lor it is boundless, and consequently has neitlier beginning nor end. 
Time pre-supposcs space, and consequently in relation to space must be thought 
of as the second term or property which is added to substance. We can 
therefore conceive a beginning of time, just as wc can a begiiming of motion. 
But as time takes its commencement in space, and must go forth from its 
eternal source without end, thence it follows time must be endless.” — (p. 30.) 
i^d agaii^ “ ;iul)staucc, space, is the eternal antecedent, rest and cause, 

from \1rtiich its property goes forth as consequent, movement and effect. And 
as the power of tlic source is boundless, so do consequences, like movement, 
follow in an endless series.” — (p. 34.) 

There is, however, another pair of categories, matter and spirit, 
presenting greater difficulties. Wlnfre is to be observed, that there is 
no such thing as abstract matter — dead matter — or unorganized mat- 
ter, nor any self-existent elements ? Actual material things form only 
the body of the one great Being. And this great Being, the one and 
universal, consisting of body and spirit, is an organized existence; 
that which is usually called inorganic matter is no other than the 
organised body of this Being, which may be called the macrocosm, 
the one original, infinite, and endless existence. But we are conscious 
that we ourselves have a limited and terminable existence. We are 
also aware that we are surrounded by a multitude of beings limited 
like ourselves. And we are conscious for ourselv& and sure with 
respect to these others, that we are organized existences, consisting of 
body and spirit. And these microcosms may be considered as the 
creatures of the macrocosm. At the close of this part of his work 
liohmer quotes, from the letters of Frederick the Great to D’Alembert, 
some passages in which a similar theory is put forth. Thus, in a letter 
o£ December 31, 1770, the royal free-thinker says ; — 

” J'abaudonne done la maticrc ct Pesprit pur et pour avoir quclaue idee 
dc Dieu, je me le repr6seute commo Ic senaa^m de Tuniyers, comme rintelli- 
geuce attach^c a I’organisatioii eterncUe dira mondes qui existent ct en cela 
jc ne ni'approche point du systeme do Spinosa, ni de celui des Stoieiens, qui 
regardoWnt tons les 6tres pensaus comme dcs dmanaiiop du grand esprit 
umversel, auqucl leur faculte dc penser se rejoiguoit apres Icur inort. Des 

{ )rcuvcs de cette intelligence ou de ce sensorium de la nature sont celles-ci : 
es rapports etoimans qui existent dans tout rarrangement physique du mondi, 
des veg^taux et dcs etres animus ; cn second lieu I’intelhgcnce de Thomme. 
Car si la nature ^toit brute elle nous anroit donn6 ce qu’elle n'a pas die- 
mcme, ce qui est uiie contradiction gro8si^re.’*^(p. 7^.) 

And again, March 13, 1771 ; 

J’envisage toiite rorganisation de cet univers et je me dis a moi-n\eme : si 
toi, qui n’es qu’un ciron, tu pensea 4tant anirn^, pqurquoi ces corps immenses 
qui soiit dans un mouvemeut pcrp6tuel ne proauiroient ils pas une .pensw 
bien sup4i*ieurc a la tienne (Z&.) 

There is thus only one body in the universe, as there is only one 
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God \ and this body of the universe is God’s body. Thus the earth 
or sun, or other astronomical bodies have no separate life, or separate 
organism. Such orbs are only portions of the one Divine body. But 
in the movement which belongs to the astronomical bodies is manifested 
the movement of God himself. And as there is only one universal 
spirit, that which appears evil to us in the action of the material phe- 
nomena is not really evil, for there can bo no power independent of the 
universal spirit from which all power issues. There can bo no eternal 
evil teing, for God comprehends the eternal source, and that is the 
source of intinite ])rogres.s. There can be no being infinitely evil, 
which God has to overcome. Evils can only be stages in the infinite 
progress, or, as it were, abortive thoughts of the Divine mind. All 
creatures are the realized thought of God, the outspeaking of tli^ 
Divine idea. Here the author inclines to Pantheistic doctrine ; but 
in the individuality which he concedes to the microcosms, he appears 
to conciliate Theistic opinions. He gives something to the Pantheist, 
and something to the Theist, but does not succeed in reconciling the 
two. According to this theory, how does deatli aftect the microcosm? 
As the microcosm consists like the macrocosm of body and spirit, 
at dissolution, the body of man will be returned to the Divine body, 
and the spirit to the Divine spirit, nevertheless, not so as to preclude 
a renewed life; for as^ the microcosm has his individuality from a 
creative thought of God — when that thought becomes again active in 
the Divine mind, the man will be re-awakened to a conscious existence. 
Of which can only be said, that the example of one such Pyths^oras 
would be worth far more than tomes of German speculation. We 
have no space to .notice the third treatise of the same author, “ The 
Natural Way of Man to God,”’ farther than to say, that it under- 
takes to establish the same views, in a somewhat more popular foni>, 
and to draw them from an observation of the actual rather than 
from abstract speculation. 

There are three points which demand attention in such an under- 
taking as that of Sir A. Grant’s, relative to an old established acade- 
mical text-book like the “ Nicoinachean Ethics.”^^ The first con- 
cerns his criticism of the genuineness of the work itself; the second, his 
endeavour to compare anciei^ forms of thought with their nearest 
modern equivalents ; the third,' his actual representation or rendering 
of the text of the original. As for the first part of his undertaking, we 
think the author has rendered a great service in more ways than one ; he 
has given an excellent example of criticism, which may be followed with 
^ect upon other books which continue to go under received names in 
tlieir entirety, chiefly because not questioned; he has vindicated a 
great man from the imputation of much contradiction and entanglement 
(take for instance Book v. 3); he has moreover set free the minds of 
students from the fear of finding themselves, when they followed their 


“ The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes.” ®y Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart., M.A., Fellow of Oriel Colley, Oxford, In three Volumes. 
Yoluin^ the second, containing The Nicomachean Ethics. Books 1. to VL 'With 
Notes critical and explanatory. London : J, W. Parker and Son. 1858. 
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own natural insight, in opposition to a great authority. In the pre- 
face to Book V. he recapitulates the arguments which justify him in 
disallowing Books v. vi. vii. as the work of the philosopher himself, and 
which are perfectly cogent. These are : — 

“ (1.) It is established both by probability and by internal Evidence, that the 
Eudemian Ethics^ and the Magna. Moralia, arc not works of Aristotle, but ex- 
positions of liis system by his disciple Eudemus, and by some later peripatetic. 
(2.) The three books in (pxosiiou form part of ilic ICutlemian^ us well as the 

Nieomachean Ethics, (8.) They belong naturally t.6 tlie Eudemian Ethics, and 
lit into them witliout causing the slightest irregularity. ( I.) In the Nicomachean 
Ethics they are the cause ot extreme irregularity, and of collisions and discre- 
pancies which woidd be a disgrace to Arist(>tle as an author, if it could be sup- 
posed that he iiad allowed them to remain in a work written by himself as a 
whol^i (5.) In style, they possess all the peculiarities of Eudemus, as far as 

his writing can be distinguished from that ot Aristotle (6.) In various 

philosophical questions, especially in psychology, these books contain an advance 
oeyond the point arrived at in other parts of Aristotle’s works, tho Politics^ 
the Nicomachean Ethics, &c., but tJiey arc consistent with the views in the 

Eudemian Ethics (7.) Lastly, it may be said that there is no really strong 

argument in favour of attributing tlicsc books to tlic direct authorship of 
Aristotle, beyond a habit of belief which has depended on the question nevei* 
being mooted.” — (pp. ISO, 100.) 

Secondly, in endeavouring to represent tho thoughts of Aristotle by 
their modern equivalents, tlie chief danger, critically speaking, is on tho 
side of making him say more than he really could have meant to say. 
Sir A. Grant is well aware of this, and especially on his guard against it ; 
as when he acknowledges tho “ difficulty of translating less definite 
ancient words into more definite modern ones,” and repudiates the re- 
cognition by Aristotle of a distinct faculty of the ifloral sense, wliich 
some have been anxious to find in his Ethics, in irder to bring him 
into unison wdth Bishop Butler. The point of the difficulty lies herein, 
that especially since the time of Kant the whole philosophy of the in- 
ternal man turns upon the pivot of the consciousness, and Aristotle 
had not at all analysed the phenomena of the consciousness. We 
therefore require to represent the Greek philosopher by means of 
terms which shall not imply any contradiction of the trutli a.s \vc 
understand it, but wdiich need not mean more than that which he 
could alone have meant. But to caff tho yl^vxvs eufpyeia jcar d. of A. 
“ a development and awaking of the consciousness under the law of 
virtue” (p. 44, note) ; or “ conscious life in conformity’^ with the law 
of absolute excellence,” is, in fact, to attribute to Aristotle an explicit 
doctrine of the consciousness. We cannot reconcile ourselves, as to the 
third point, to the rendering of €P€pyua by “actuality,” which seems to 
► us a barbarous word at best, and to be properly'^ synonymous with 
“reality,” which would convey a wrong meaning. In suggesting 
“ a function,” we of course do not employ the word in the sense of 
“ office” or “duty;” but nearly in the same way that we speak of the 
appropriate action of a specitic organ as its “function;” or as wc 
should say in French, “cette rnsLohme fonctionne hienj” or talk of 
tho “ play” of an engine or spring. But if “ function” is still too 
ambiguous, we should much prefer “ activity “happiness is an activity 
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of the inward principle or life.’* “Actual” is, we believe, used botli 
by Shakspeare and Milton the sense of “ active,” but it is certainly 
now obsolete ii! that usage 5 and if iSir A. Grant intends “actuality” 
in the sense of “activity,” it would be much better to use the ordinaiy 
word. In some other cases we doubt whether, after laying down per- 
fectly sound views, the}*^ are adhered to witli sufficient stringency in 
the renderings of the notes. He observes, with a just appreciation of 
his author’s philosopTiical position, that npoalpetrts “does not mean 
with A. the will as a whole, for wjiich, indeed, he has no name, but 
a particular exhibition of it, a conscious determinate act of the will;” 
but he afterwards employs “ purpose” as the rendering of 7 rpoaip((rLs, 
which is likewise liable to be misunderstood as if it signified a whole 
faculty. The English word “ will^^^ ” would express a determinate 
act of the will : so with respect to ffovKYjais, “ wishing is for tlic end, 
but willing is of the means,” not wish and will as if they were “ wholes.” 
Likewise with some phrases of constant recurrence Sir A. Grant has 
occasionally omitted to give their particular force; for instance, dosei, not, 
“ seems,” but, “ is generally thought or allowed” (pp. 5, 56, 90); and 

(pp. 70, 71), not, “ we must use material (?) analogies,” &c., nor, 
“ we must consider the test of a formed state of mind,” &c., but “ we 
ought ; ” the difference is between an obligation from within and from 
without. And while we are touching on occasional blemishes, we 
may point out the employment of a few words which are scarijely to be 
admiUed into nso—desirahilitg, cammensurahiliig, imperishalilitg. 
These are but slight defects in a very able work, and pne w'bieb, from 
its design and general execution, cannot fail to be exceedingly nselul 
in the Oxford lecture-rooms. ^ 

A little book by Mr. Faram,^^ contains some very good hints on the 
Idea of Power. V/e cannot say that we coincide with him as to the 
way in which our idea of power is derived, but agree, that .when we 
liave the idea of powei% it is distinguishable from the idea of cause. 
Hence it may be possible to get rid of the difficulty concerning an 
absolute commencement. For it is not possible to think of cause as 
not operating — but it is conceivable that power should have been ever, 
without being always evolved or operating as oipise (p. 56). And so 
all existence, and consequently all knowledge, is from “ three infinite 
possibilities — 

“ Creation docs not imply that nothing was turned into sometliing, but only 
that wliich was before possible in power should he brought out of power, which 
is properly to give existence ; all actual things, present, past, and future, come 
out 01 power, and consist of power in time and space ; and therefore whatever 
is experienced, known, or conceived of as existing, is power in time and space.” 

-•(p. lai.) 

“ Colebrooke’s Essays,”^ are too well known to need any remark. 

“ Essay on Man's Ideas of Power ; being a New Exposition of the Principles 
of Philosophy Proper, on the Basis of three 1dm/' Especially adapted for Young 
Men seeking Mental Improvement. By John Earam. London : Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 1S67. 

“ Essays on the Keligion and Philosophy of the Hindoos." By the lato H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. A new Edition. Lonaoii : Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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Notwithstanding the great advances made in Indian studies during 
the last fifty years, they still retain their as a first authority, 
and as the best introduction to a knowledge m the religious and philo- 
sophical systems of the Hindoos. The present edition is comprised in 
one volume, with a very useful index. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

M il. JOHN BRUCE NORTON, previously known to the English 
public by his works entitled “Madras,” and the “ Rebellion in 
India,’ *Jias treaijd the still-absorbing subject of the insurrection and 
government of our great Eastern dependency with large and vigorous 
common-sense, in hi.s “ Topics for Indian Statesmen.” ^ Of these topics 
tlicre are no less than twenty. Two of them are discussed in the first 
chapter — namely, “ What is the character cf the rebellion, and what is 
its cause?” Mr. Norton is of opinion that the revolt jjartook of a 
national as well as of a military character. To refute the sweeping 
assertion that the insurrection in its career has embraced none but 
military classes, he points to Oude, the common centre “ to which all 
the flames of iiisunrection arc^ drawn,” to the vast area where no Sepoy 
ref;;inient has been present, to the burning villages and the hostile 
attitude of the country people. The immediate cause of the rebellion 
ho affirms to be the 'long pursuit of the mistaken policy of annexation. 
In discussing the treatment of the rebels,, Mr. Norton deprecates the 
infliction of wholesale vengeance, and commends the iclemcncy order 
of Lord Canning, though he thinks it infelicitously i^vorded. To tlie 
Sepoys and native officials he would show no mercy ; the rajahs he 
would deal with separately ; and the people he would treat with 
leniency. To increase our fiscal resources and defray the costs of the 
rebellion, there Ls, says Mr. Norton, one source of taxation of w^hich 
we may avail ourselves justly and wisely : the nuzzeraiia or tax on 
successions to all lici^editary assignment of public revenue. “ Had 
the government warning of the coming danger,” and were all practi- 
cable measures taken to meet the crisis?” arc the questions proposed in 
the second chapter; and answered, the first affirmativclj'’, the last 
negatively. The lethargy ofl'the English natio|j, our author compares 
to that of the Seven Sleepers ; Lord Canning he pronounces to have 
vshown no spark of prescience or genius, and he heavil}’' incriminates 
the civilian government “ whose eyes were shut to what was coming.” 
,In reviewing his seventh topic, the military protection of India, Mr. 
Norton maintains that to play off the mutual animosities of the 
native races would be a dangerous policy ; advocates the restriction of 
the native element in our army to the smallest practicable amount, 
and recommends such a system of railways and electric tel^raphs as 

^ ** Topics for Indian Statesmen.’* Bj John Brace Norton, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. M^ros. Edited by G. R. Norton, Esq. London : lUohardson Brofiiers. 
1858. 
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may enable us to group our forces in masses. The civil duties now 
discharged by a nativeyu’my, he would make over to an efficient 
police, and so coiistitu* each regiment “that its component parts 
shall be mutual checks upoD each other.*’ The fonn of the home 

government of India, the j)olicy of centralization, the improvement 
of local government, and the constitution of the legislative council, 
arc the four next topics. Our annexation policy in reference to 
princes, zemindars and enamdars, is the subject of the seventh chapter. 
The tenure of land and the redemption of the land-tax, are the 
topics of the eighth ; the questions “ why have not British capital and 
enterprise invested •themselves in India,*’ and can they be induced to 
do .so?” are proposed and answered in the ninth ; and the reform of 
the law-courts and police-organization are examined in the tenth. The 
eleventh chapter treats of the future condition of ttic Indian press ; 
and the twelfth deals with the question of the general character of our 
Indian policy, as distributed under the heads of public works, educa- 
tion, and proselytisin. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny, Mr. Minturn 
made a tour of six months in India. His observations and experiences 
are embodied in a compendious narrative, to which he has given the 
name “ From New York to* Delhi.” In his judgment the revolt was 
a milttary one, instigated by the deposed Mahommedan Princes, and 
especially b}' Ali Nakhi Khan, Prime Minister of the late King of 
Oude. The mass of the population, who are Hindoos, with then* 
Kajahs, two hundred in number, were faithful almost to a man. The 
climate and history ; the English government ; the army and the 
revenue and wealth of India, are the subjects of four consecutive 
chapters, Thb scenery and social life of the country arc delineated in 
a series of pietuAs(iuc sketches, under the titles of Calcutta, Benares, 
Allaliabad, Cawnporc, Lucknow, the Himalayas, Delhi, Agra, Ellora, 
Bombay, &e. The first seven chapters contain the author’s impression 
of Kio do Jiineiro, Australia, and China. As an agreeable and instruc- 
tive summary of historical and geographical facts, relating to the 
great Indian peninsula, Mr. Mintum’s book will be acceptable to the 
general reader. ^ 

A translation of the now famous pamphlet, “A Debate on India,”-' 
by M. le Comte dc Montalcmbei-t, originally an article in the “ Cm're^ 
hpondant,'^ deserves our recommendation. The alleged offence for 
which the author oftthis article, a man of royalist tendencies and 
Catholic convictions, has been a recent object of imperial prosecution 
and pardon, is “ Exciting to the hatred and contempt of the govern- 
ment of the Emperor and the laws of France.” His real offence is 
the avowal of his honest preferences and convictions. His pamphlet* 
is eloquent, witty, ironical. He deplores the absence of constitutional 


^ '‘From New York to Delhi.” By Kobert B. Minturu, jun. Loudon : Long- 
man and Co. 1858. « 

^ “A Debate on India in the English Parliament.” 'By M. le Comte de Mont* 
alerobert. Translated by permission, &c. London; Office of “Continent^ 
Review.” 
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diseuf-sion, and the suppression of political publicity in Prance ; con- 
siders parliaineiitary govcrmnciit ill-replaced by universal suffrage; 
vindicates tlie oolouial sj'stcin of J3nglaud, llCl’ gCnefOUS llOSpitallty lO 
exiles, ber religious tolerance, lier social grandeur. Of the Piist India 
Company he says, that of all j)owers known in the colonial history of 
tinj ancient or inod(?rn world, it is “that whicli has done the greatest 
tilings witli tlie humblest means conferred the largest amount of 
good, and inflicted the least amount of evil. While coiulemniug the 
annexation of Oude, and tlie indiscriminate execution of the SSopoys, 
he maintains that the rebellion is an unjustifiable military revolt. 
Disapproving in part of our adrninistrativo and diplomatic policy, be 
denies that, that policy is more selfish or more immoral than that of 
the othgr great states of ancient or modern liistory, and defends 
England against calumnious and vindictive detraction. For this free 
but teni|)erate avowal of opinion, an illustrious Frenchman of recog- 
ni.sed intollectual eminence has been judicially arraigned : condemua- 
tioii has Ibllowed prosecution ; and six months’* imjirihonn-fcent and 
•1000 francs fine are the penalties, in this instance, decreed against the 
free utterance of honest and sincere conviction. 

The first volume of a pretentious work on “ Political Economy,’*'^ 

' y Afr. Atkinson, reipiires little more than an indication of its 
Uv:.vjra] positions and its proposed aims. The author aiuiouuces 
tl; It ho several years ago di.scovercd the loading principles of the 
>(*icnce ; that what hits hitherto passed under the name of political 
and social economy is *■* the oflspnng of ignorance assumed to be 
knowledge.” He reviews tlio principal autlioritics on the .subject; 
attacks the theories of our mo.st celebrated thinkers <find the prac- 
tice of our most distinguished statesmen. Tlieiprincipal accu- 
sation which he adduces agaiitst the science, is its exclusion ol* 
religion. Free social action is declared to be the abomination of 
desolation denounced by our Saviour ; and unrestricted commerce is 
eunipared to the golden image set up ou the plain of Dura. The 
general adoption of free trade would involve the most deplorable dis- 
asters : all expenditure Qu imports is a deductiou from the support of 
native industry; the rllafcion between supply and demand, and not 
the amount of labour bestowed on production, is the real cause of 
value. “ Tliere can be no true political economy (says Mr. Atkinson) 
without the admission of the religious elenieut, self-sacrifice.” The 
new law vvhicli he has discovered, and which is to regenerate the 
science of which he treats, is the law of definite proportions, applied 
to the simple fact of production, in order that a right and beneficial 
appropriation of tlic multiplied elements which the earth contains 
may be ensured to man. In the more philosophical portions pf his book 
the author seems to confound logical with chemical synthesis and 
analysis ; and, then, by a “ confusion worse confounded,” he makes 
inductive reasoning (mental analysis) answerable for all the errors and 

* Reduced by the Court of Appeal to three months. 

* ** Principles of Social and Political Economy.” By William Atkinson. Vol. I. 
Longman apd Oo. 1S58. 
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ill consequences, which he imputes, whether rightly or wrongly, to the 
principle involved in chemical analysis. To us, Mr. Atkinson seems 
to have no adequate idea of scientific method, and no distinct concep- 
tion of the laws of the huma;i miftd. An economy founded on the 
assumption that the mass of mankind are susceptible of the highest and 
purest self-devotion, and that their conduct is not chiefly regulated by 
the calculations of self-interest, would be as ideal a construction as 
Plato’s absolute man (ttwoavOpowroc), and altogether unsuited to the 
nature and requirements of man as we know him — the actual man of 
aU recorded experience. 

Of the “ Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States,”® one 
volume only is published. The title directly indicates its connexion with 
the important question of negro slavery. The work itseU* is designed 
as a judicial treatise. “It is,” says its author, “intended to present 
statements of law only, without the introduction of any considera- 
tions of the effects of such law on the moral and religious, the social 
or political interests of the nation or of the several States.” The 
book makes no pretensions to novelty, except that secondary novelty, 
which consists in the orderly arrangement of well-known facts or 
received doctrines of law. Aiming at a connect enunciation of tlie 
legal status^ it avoids all partisanship and political partialities. This 
enunciation is not meant to imply cither moral approval or disapproval 
of the slave law, but to press on the public attention the important 
preliminary distinction between the legal and the ethical view. The 
work opens with an explanatory preface, followed by a tabular list of 
contents, with divisions and subdivisions, an index of cases and a gene- 
ral index. It* comprises sixteen chapters. After long and patient in- 
vestigation, Mr.* Hurd pronounces that no principle of universal juris- 
prudence now sanctions property in human beings, and that slavery in 
the United States does not rest on a national common law, but a local 
common law. He further pronounces that “ the doctrine that tlie 
juridical authority of a State shall, proprio viyore^ maintain the 
rights of its slave-holding citizens and status of their slaves in the 
territory, is incompatible with the idea that the laws of the States 
may, in the territory, respectively determine the rights and obligations 
of persons previously domiciled within their several jurisdictions.” 

Two volumes, forming a kind of philosophical history of Kussian 
civilization,® will attract and instruct our readers. The introductory 
discourse supplies a deflnitiou of civilization. Civilization, in its 
maturity, is the highest development of the intellectual and moral 
faculties of all the individuals composing a nation ; this development 
being direetjed to the greatest possible happiness (hien) of all and each. 
Such a definition involves ; — L. Sound and useful knowledge ; 2. The 
power oi reasoning rightly ; and the 3rd. Desire of the general good. 
The two first elements of civilization exist poterttially in the English 
nation, and that in a very high degree ; but actually, the distribution 

^ ** The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States* By John Godman 
Hurd, Coansellor-at-Law. In Two Vmumes. Vol. I. Boston. 18C8. 

® ** Bssai sur THistolre de la Civilisation en Eussie.” Par Nicolas Gerebtaoff. 
Paris. 1858. 
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of knowledge conforras to its hierarchical organization. The third 
element is very inadequately developed. Fraternal love, in the wider 
signification of the words, is circumscribed in England by the substi- 
tution of a biblical for an evangelical and Christian piety, and tlie 
proud and defiant clyiracter which the political eminence of the 
country naturally evolves. In Franco, the amount of general know- 
ledge is more fairly distributed; but the amount of assimilated, or 
particular knowledge, less fairly. In France the logical faculty runs 
riot ; men reason independently of facts, and substitute the sallies of 
wit, or brilliant sophisms, for calm and just ratiocination. The third 
element, the sentiment of love, is almost extinct in France. The 
Bevolution destroyed Christianity, and on losing her piety, France 
abandoned herself to the transports of national vanity and the pursuit 
of personal interest. The only moral sentiment which still animates 
Frenchmen collectively, is* patriotic alfectioii. 

In Germany the distribution of knowledge is more conformable 
to the exigencies of society. With slower perceptions than the 
English, and an analytical intellect less ready, though more sure than 
the French, the Germans are superior in logical synthesis and pre- 
cision. The moral element of civilization in Germany is more highly 
developed tlnan in any other country ; and the German may thus be 
regarded as the most advanced of the three typical nations. Tlie 
civilization of Bussia has always been an indigenous civilization. 
Bussia has not participated in the social revolutions of other coun- 
tries ; she has an historic existence peculiar to herself, and an ade- 
quate estimate of her position and progress can only be derived from a 
sound interpretation of the events recorded in her annak. Under this 
impression M. Gerebtzoff has produced an essay on \4ie “ Civilization 
of Jlussia,” wliich serves at once as a record of historical events, and a 
disr|ULsition on the education, social organization, legislation, adminis- 
tration, literature, art, industry, and commerce of that populous 
empire. He divides the past of Russia into five grand periods ; 1. 
From her origin to the adoption of Christianity. 2. From tlie adop- 
tion of Christianity to the invasion of the Mongols. 3. The period 
of Mongol domination. 4. The period of the Czkrs, 5. From the 
accession of Peter the Great till our own time. The first throe chap- 
tfirs of this work repoi't the earliest transaction of Bussian antiquit}*' 
Irom the foundation of the Republic of Novgorod, before the ninth 
century, till the intestine struggles which followed the death of Vlada- 
inic Monomac, and continued till A.n. 1224. At this time, says our 
author, European intelligence was prostrated by terror, the Pontifi- 
cal principle had triumphed over the secular sovereignty, and morality 
had become chivalrous and anti-Christian. Very different was the 
aspect then presented by Russia, which, if not the most civilized 
country, was even then one of the most civilized countries in the 
world.^ At the dawn of this brilliant morning of hope and growing 
prosperity, “ Providence, in his inscrutable wisdom, determined ta 
eclipse tlie rising sun of Russia, and to strike with sterility the peiN> 
severing efforts of so many ages.” The Eternal Arm uj^ifbed tdio 
chastising rod, and the Mongol invasion was the punishment for 
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national crime. The consequences and significance of this invasion 
lire the subject of the next chapter, which brings the history down to 
the period of the Czars in 1102. During this period the arts con- 
tinued to be cultivated. Commerce was protected, and Christianity 
revered and practised. To show the low state of morals and piety in 
Western Europe, M. Gerebtzofi* quotes from Chateaubriand the reply 
of Aucassin, when his father, the Viscount of Beaucairc, threatened 
him with hell,, if he did not separate from his darling Nicolettc. The 
reply was : “ I don’t want to go to Heaven, filled as it is with your 
do-nothing half-naked monks, stupid old priests and tattered her- 
mits. 1 prefer Hell, where great kings, paladins, and barons holdi their 
court, and where I shall find beautiful women, who have loved min- 
strels and jongleurs, friends of joy and wine.” With this godless 
Europe our historian contrasts his own countiy, and asserts that it was 
superior in moral conduct and Christian piety. The period of the 
Czars begins in 1402, and ends in 1689. The leading events of this 
epoch are related in a single chapter, beginning with the reign of 
John HI., who was virtually, though not nominally, the first of the 
Czars, and ending with the enforced retirement of the Kegeiit, the 
Princess Sophia, to the cloister, and the abdication of the Czar John in 
favour of his brother Peter, then about seventeen years of age. I’lie 
hierarchical organization, the legislation, and civil and military admi- 
nistration of tins period are the subjects of the following chapterKS. 
The Government of the country was carried on through the medium 
of a general assembly, composed of deputies from all the provinces. 
In ancient Bussia the family was so organized as to form the juimary 
social and economic unit. It implied not merely relationship but 
communal assoeXition. All the members of the family enjoyed the 
same rights, and had the same claims to an equal share of the com- 
mon property. Prom this family communism has emanated an in- 
dustrial communism, extending over whole villages and arrondisscnients. 
The sentiment of fraternity prevails everywhere. Under the Czars 
commerce received a vast extension, and political power was matured 
and concentrated, ^ Aristocratic influence eventually became tempered 
by the republican usages of the provinces ; literature was encouraged, 
and educational establishments were founded. Thus, says our author, 
however the scientific and ajsthetic culture of Western Europe may 
excel that of Bussia, her social development has a far more logical 
character. That development originated in the institution of an en- 
lightened central Power, a Power closely attached to the nation by 
the unity and depth of the common religious faith, embraced alike by 
the Czar and peasant, and cementing this union by the sentiments of 
evangelical love and Christian fraternity. The second volume of this 
essay narrates the leading transactions, and describes the civilization 
of the Fifth or Imperhd epoch, commencing with the accession of 
Peter Alexi witch, 1072, and terminating with that of Alexander If. 
The historical sketch is rapidly thrown off ; splendid abilities of 
the Bussian sovereigns are prominently displayed. 

In drawing the character of the late Emperor Nicholas, M. Gerebt- 
zoff admits that it was none of the gentlest ; and that though he 
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was naturally an amiable man, he was inflexibly severe. He always 
^ted on his convictions ; convictions strongly opposed to the 
ideas and principles of the west of Europe. His real fault was dis- 
regard of diplomatic manoeuvre, and a chivalrous loyalty and con- 
stancy to his faith in legitimacy. Twice he saved Turke3', once he 
saved Austria ; the war in the East he neither wished nor foresaw. 
It cost Eussia much valuable life, and inflicted on her deep humilia- 
tion, but it has shown her the impolicy of unnatural alliances, and it 
has taught the world the amount of her power and the extent of her 
resources. Under the Empire a great social revolution was effected, 
the rights of the patrician class were restricted, the condition of the 
serfs improved, a national system of education was adopted, literature 
was cultivated, and science encouraged. This long historical and 
philosophical review is completed by an analytical resum6 of influential 
events, and a disc^uisition on the intellectual and moral character of 
Eussian civilization. In this section the author defends the Eussiau 
institution of the knout against our European prejudices. In Europe 
this punishment has always been reserved for the very lowest class of 
society ; in Eussia it is only since the second half of the eighteenth 
century that any class has been exempted from its infliction. Thus 
the Eussian people do not regard the blow as degrading ; they feel a 
V(Tbid insult far more keenly, and consider imprisonment far more dis- 
honouring. An injurious word affects the soul, the blow affects only 
the body. Personal chastisement again causes suffering to the delin- 
quent alone, imprisonment to his whole family. This last section also 
indicates the principal faults and virtues of the Eussian people. Its 
faults are deception and trickery, want of perseverance, indolence, and 
covetousness ; its virtues are piety, resignation, chasti1j% and self-devo- 
tion. The principal intellectual faculty in the Sclavo is the aptitude 
for coordinating the truths accumulated by experience ; and the ability 
to think rightly eminently marks the Eussian people. It is, however, 
for its religious superiority, for its sentiment of fraternal love, and as- 
piration for the general good, that the mass of the Eussian population 
is so lionourably distinguished. With the diffusion of intelligence, and 
the cultivation of the moral feelings on the basis of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, Eussia will attain her destined political and social elevation. 
The emancipation of the serf will be followed by the growth of the 
instinct of property ; the instinct of property will stimulate popular 
activity, and every citizemwill then have the right to aiflrm that he is 
a unit of that nation to which is promised a future of unrivalled power 
and prosperity ; that tlije portion of the world to which he belongs is 
neither Europe nor Asia, but Eussia the Great. 

From the predicted splendours of the barbiu'ic empire of the North, 
wo descend to the more savage social condition of the Fiii group of 
isles in the South Pacific. The Fiji group includes the islands lying 
between the latitudes of 15® 30' and 20® 30' S., and the longitudes of 
177® E. and 178® W., comprising an expanse of about 40,000 square 
miles, and “forming a connecting link between the abodes of the 
Malayan and Papuan race.” Two centuries have elapse# since the 
discovery of these islands by Abel Jansen Tasman, the Dutch naviga- 
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tor. About the year 1806 Fiji began to be visited by Chinese traders ; 
an elaborate survey of the group was undertaken by the United States 
Exploring Expedition in 1838-^2, and missionary enterprise has ac- 
cumulated for us in the two volumes, entitled “ Fi]i and the Fijians,”'^ 

much valuable knowledge, the fruit of the patient and intelligent 

research of the Rev. Thomas Williams, during a residence of thiiteen 
years m Fiji. Of 225 islands, of which the entire cluster consists, 
about 80 only are inhabited. The population is estimated by Com- 
modore Wilkes, United States Expedition, at 133,500; by Mr. Williams 
at 150,000. The islands are many of them of rare loveliness and 
fertility, presenting every variety of outline, from the simple form of 
the coral isle ijp the rugged and often majestic grandeur of volcanic 
structure. Abrupt precipices, high mountains, fantastic turrets, and 
battlements of rock ; deep ravines, threaded by silver streams ; valleys 
enriched with cocoa-nut groves ; clumps of dark chesnut-trees, stately 
palms, bread-fruit and bananas, form with the wild reef scenery of the 
girdling shore, its beating surf, and far-stretching ocean beyond, pic- 
tures of surpassing beauty.” In considering the origin of the present 
inhabitants of Fiji, we seek in vain for illumination from historical or 
legendary records. Philological affinities imd physical analogies, uni- 
formity of custom and resemblance of religious belief, indicate the 
relation of the Fijian with the darker races of Asia. The polity of 
Fiji is monarchical and despotic ; the people have no voice in the State, 
but men of rank and official importance form the council of the sove- 
reign, and serve to check the exercise of his power. In the royal 
succession the brother of the deceased king has the preference over his 
son. The kind’s pei'son is sacred, and in some instances the potentates 
of Fiji even assort the rights of deity. Offences, in Fijian estimation, 
vary with the social position of the offender. Murder by a chief is- less 
heinous than petty larceny by a man of low rank. Only a few crimes 
are regarded as serious : — theft, adultery, aMuction, witchcraft, incen- 
diarism, infringement of a taM, disrespect to a chief, treason. The 
punishments for theft and disrespect are fine, repayment in kind, or 
mutilation ; the other crimes are punished by death. Fijian society is 
divided into six classes: — 1, kings and queens; 2, chiefs of large 
islands or districts ; 3, chiefs of towns, priests, &c. ; 4, distinguished 
warriors of low birth, chiefs of the carpenters and chiefs of the fishers 
for turtle ; 5,'4^mmon people ; 6, slaves by war. The military in Fiji 
do not fprm a distinct class, but are selecte<> from every rank irrespec- 
tive of age or size. The alliance of the gods, previously to hostile 
demonstration, is purchased by gifts. The favourite arms are the club, 
the spear, battle-axe, the bow, the sling, and the musket. True 
bravery is ; war diminishes with the use eff fire-aims. The industiy 
of the Fijifuis in art must next be remarked. They pay considerable 
attentioa ta agricultare, cultivating the plantain, sugar-cane, maize, 
tobacco, Oava, and pieqier mulberry. The implements of husbandry are 
of tbe most primitive description. Tortoiseshell knives and hoes 

^ and the Fijians.’’ By Thomas Williams, lafte Missionary in Fiji ; 

edited by Qeoige Stringer Bowe. London. 1858. 
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have only been recently suppkntcd by Sheffield blades. Wliile the 
men are employed in horticulture, the women are chiefly responsible 
for the manufactures of Fiji. The joint products of the common skill 
are chetjuerod cloth made from the bark of the malo-tree, variegated 
matS} earthen potsj carved clubs, spears, and canoes. The com- 
mercial transactions of the Fijians arc on a very small scale, consisting 
of a barter trade with the people on the main, often conducted entirely 
by women. The arts exist only in germ in the Fiji islands. The 
carved and stained patterns which they produce, show some cleverness 
in design. A certain rude correspondence of vowel sounds marks their 
metrical compositions. Their musical instruments are the* conch shell, 
the nose-flute, Pandean pipes, the drum, and the Jew’s-harp. Of the 
amusements iii vogue, the dance is the most popular. Wrestling, 
racing winging, sleight-of-hand, story telling, and the children’s 
games of hide-and-seck and blindman’s-buff, are also in great repute 
Among the sopial and domestic institutions are polygamy, at least 
among the chiefs, resulting in the murder of wives and children ; in- 
fanticide ; exposure of parents and aged persons ; ferocious cannibalisms 
and loluku^ or the immolation of the wives and near relations of a de- 
ceased cliief. The adoption of orphans testifies to the existence of a 
henovolcnt feeling in the Fiji nature; but a free flow of affec- 
tions between members of the same family is religiously proscribed. 
A general kindness of manner, however, prevails. The chapter 
on the religion of Fiji is of unusual interest and worth. Fetishism 
in these islands has graduated into Polytheism. Tlie existence of an 
invisible superhuman power is fully recognised. The god most gene- 
rally known is N-dengei — an impersonation of the abstract idea of 
everlasting and unchangeable duration. The Fijiiins divide their 
objects of adoration into two classes : — gods, stri Jtly so called and 
(huiicd moi’tals ; the spirits of chief's, heroes, friends, and even monsters 
and abortions being cornpri.^ed in the last category. Certain stones are 
regarded as the shrines of the gods ; birds, fish, plants, and men arc 
supposed to have deities connected with or residing in them ; in fact, 
nearly every animal is the abode of some deity. The Fijian peoples 
the dell, the cave, the rock, and the forest with invisible beings. 
Among the fantastic products of his “ god-intoxicated ” imagina- 
tion are demons, ghosts, witches, wizards, wise men, fairies, evil-eyes, 
and god-eyes. The Fijian attributes spirits to animals, vegetables, 
stones, and tools, allowing that all may become immortal ; but dis- 
posing of them in such a way that few attain to immortality. Mm 
is sometimes spoken of as having two spirits ; the dark spirit which 
goes to Hades, and ithc light spirit, Le, his likeness reflected in water 
or a looking-glass, which is supposed to remain in the place where he 
dies. While admitting a posthumous existence, the Fijians exclude 
from a the idea of moral retribution. The future world will, they 
think, be much the same as the present. Mbulu is the abode of 
departed spirits, where the good and the bad meet. Murimuria is a dis- 
trict of inferior happiness in Mbulu. Pain and pleasure are awarded 
to its inmates ; but not for offence or merit of a moral kind. Mburotee 
is the Fijian elysium. It abounds in scented groves and delightful 
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glades, and boasts a glowing and unclouded sky. The worship of the 
gods is not a regular and constant service, but waits on circumstance, 
or follows the dictates of fear. The priests exercise a powerful iii- 
huence over the popular mind, but the sacerdotal caste is rapidly 
declining. The priesthood is usually hereditary. The temples m’C 
called hitres. Among the religious ceremonies, are the presentation of 
the tirst-fruits of 3'ams ; the oftering at the close of the year ; the 
observance of silence when crossing sacred places, and the reverence ol' 
shrines. Cannibalism, too, has a religious character, and the gods are 
described as delighting in human flesh. The Polynesian institution 
of tob/i, whicTi subjects all things to prohibition or embargo, is in force 
in Fiji, and has frequently a religious ap])lication. Pilgiimages, 
spells. ord(3als, second-sight, arc accepted in Fijian faith, and exhibited 
in Fijian practices. • The first volume of this work concludes with a 
disquisition on the language and literature of Fiji. The Fijian is 
not a simple language*, but has at least fifteen dialects. It sliares 
the characteristics of Mala^'o-Polynesiau speech, and is inartilieial. 
flowing, vigorous; is rich in articles; has no genders; abounds in 
synonyms, and admits of the formation of compounds. Its literature 
consists at present of the works issued from the Woskwan Mission 
press ; — viz., a ‘‘Grammar of the Language,’* and a ^‘Fijiau-English 
and English-Fijian Dictionary.” The history of the Mission is con- 
tained in the second volume. It is supplied the Kev. James 
Calvert, who laboured in Fiji for seventeen years. The details of 
district meetings and biblical conversions will no doubt interest some 
minds, but they require no more than an allusion here. The resnlt> 
of missionary zeal and Chri.slian civilization are, it is said at the close 
of the second vblumc, partial suppression of cannibalism, the gradual 
ahaiuloninont of |5olygiuny, the diminution of infanticide, the limita- 
tion of arbitrary violence, and the increascMl respect shown for human 
life, li* the eai’iiest and enthusiastic spirit of Methodism has thus 
contributed towards the future civilization of Fiji, it deserves grate- 
ful recognition from all who have faith in the ultimate ennoblement 
of humanity. 

On the 8th of July last, the Secretary of State for the Colonics 
explained and enforced in the House of Commons the merits of a bill 
for the government of New Caledonia. The bill proposed to constitute 
the district of New Caledonia, on the north-west coast of America, a 
British colony. The territor^'^ to be thus regulated lies between the 
American frontier line, lat. N., and the sources of the Fnizer river, 
lat. 55°. Its airea is computed at 200,000 square miles. Its natural 
advantages, Cornwallis informs us, rival those of Vancouver’s 
Island. The.soil varies from a deep black vegetable mould to a light 
brown loamy earth. The surface is well watered and well wooded. 
Fruits, vegetables, and cereals abound. The winters are more humid 
than cold, the rains Irom the middle of October to March being almost 
incessant. To this country, with its two auriferous rivers, Mr. 
Cornwallis apjilies the title of the New Eldorado.*^ The miigie sjiell of 

^ ‘‘ Th^ New Eldorado, or Britiuh Columbia.” By Kinahan Cornwallis, author 
of ** Yarra Yarra.” London : J. C. Newby. 1858. 
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its golden promise lias been felt throughout America. The rapidity 
and extent of the emigration have been unparalleled. Up to the 20th 
of June last alone, nearly 15,000 persons had sailed from San 
Francisco. “ On a bright and beaming morning ** in that month our Au- 
thor embarked on board the stcjamor Cortes, for Victoria, where ho arrived 
on the sixth day. At Victoria he purchased a gold-digging licen.se of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, started up the Frazer river, and reached 
Fort Hope on the second day. Provided with a pan and geological 
shovel Mr. Cornwallis joined the gold-seekers’ fraternity. Encouraged 
by his success he took a share in a canoe and ascended the river under 
the pilotage of an Indian. Passing the falls by a jiortago, they went 
ashore, selected a camping ground, and at daybreak the next morning 
began their search. Tliey found gold everywhere; the first day, 
seven^uggetsj, varying from half-an-ounce to live ounces in weight, 
were picked up, and the average yield of “ dust ” was no less than four 
ounces (£12 lOs.) each man. Advancing along the river as far as it 
was navigable, our ‘‘sun-burnt motley group” resumed their gold- 
digging, being now 280 miles from the river’s mouth. The coveted 
supply was found here too. There was plenty for all and tensf* of 
thousands besides.” Wearying, however, of this mode of life, Mr. 
Cornwallis sold his share in the canoe, purchased another at the 
Thompson river junction and proceeded downwards as fi\r as Fort 
Yale. Arrived at Victoria, he found a company’s land sale going on at 
the office, and succeeded in purchasing six lots. Disposing of throe of 
them at a profit of 13,500 dollars, Mr. Cornwallis prepared to return 
to Europe, and embarking on board the steamer “ Golden Gate,” for 
Panama, was jolted across the Isthmus by railway, re-cmbarkcd at 
Colon, was transhipped at the island of St. Thomas, aiicl finally arrived 
at South.nmpton in the month of August. Mr. Cornwallis’s book will 
rei)ay perusal. It contains twenty-three chapters on the new gold 
movement, its dazzling prospects, the physical geography and natural 
resources of this land of the magic spell, discusses the question of 
railway communication, and gives us animated pictures of the gold- 
hunter’s life. There are some glimpses also afforded us into the 
manners and beliefs of the Indians. They are described as cheerful, 
hospitable, and sedentary. Primitively they have no idea of a God or a 
future state. The Takelly or Carrier Indians never allude to the 
Deity, and their language has no term in it which expresses either 
God, spirit, soul, heaven or hell. The language spoken by the North 
American Indians, from the shores of Labrador to the Pacific, are 
properly only four in number, Sauteux, Chippewayrn, Atna, and 
Chinook. There are, however, various dialects and some varieties of 
speech, composed of a mixture of these. 

A delightful volume of Travel,® written by an accomplished and 
energetic German, approved by the veteran Alexander von Humboldt, 


® “ Diaiy of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pacific.’* By 
Baldwin MoUhausen. With an Introduction by Alexander von Humboldt, and 
Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. Translated by Mrs. Sinuett. 2 vols. 
London; Longman «ind Co. 13.58. 
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and translated into admirable idiomatic English by Mrs. Percy Sin- 
nett, conducts ns from the Mississippi to the coasts of the Pacific. 
M. Mdllhausen’s active spirit has more than once led him into the 
reifrcats of savage life. His previous sojourn with the Indians on the 
Nebrasca, or Platte river, had trained and disciplined his powers of 
observation. On a subsequent visit to America ho was appointed 
topographer of a United States* expedition, headed by Lieutenant 
Whipple, and destined to follow 35th parallel, N.L. The present 
volumes, as we are told in the preface, make no pretensions to the 
character of a scientific work, though they contain much valuable 
information on the physical geography of the regions investigated. 
The Hordes, which occupy the country between New Mexico and the 
river Gila, are scattered along the line of march traversed from the 
sixth to the twelfth centuries by the various nations known as 
Toltees, Aztecs, &c., memorials of whose architectural and industrial 
skill still excite our admiration and provoke our curiosity. These 
remains of the wandering nations of the North arc well elucidated by 
M. Mollhausen’s drawings. Baron von Humboldt mentions a valuable 
philological work, in which the traces of the Aztec idiom are followed 
along the western side of North America. Vivid descriptions of 
nature, animate and inanimate, sketches of the wild life of the Indian 
tribes, details of the habits of various species of animals, romantic 
adventure, entertaining anecdote, and historical or traditionary illus- 
tration, impart a rich and various interest to the diary of a con- 
scientious and intelligent reporter. 

A new work on the “ Holy Land,” by Ludwig Frankl,'^^ possesses 
some distinctive oharacteristics. It is written by a Jew, and has at 
least the novel Inerit of non-christian prepossession. Herr Frankl, a 
man of cultivated mind, scholarly attainments, and reputed compe- 
tence as a physician, was selected in 1865, to preside over an educa- 
tional establishment, to be founded in Jerusalem by Madame Ilerz, 
the pious daughter of Edcln von Liimel, in memory of that excellent, and 
honoured man. Thus, his position in the Holy City has been parti- 
cularly favourable to calm and leisurely observation. In his view the 
material power and splendour of the old Jewish polity have for ever 
passed away. The lost inheritance is only to be spiritually regained. 
Israel is the Apostolic people, whose want of localised nationality is 
its highest privilege. It is the ideal mother of the human family, 
blessing the universal earth with the light of a divine wisdom. The 
number of Jews resident in the ancient capital of the kingdom is, 
according to I)r. Frankly 5,700, being a third of the entire popula- 
tion, and the double of its Christian constituent. The Jewish Church 
has no less than eight sub-divisions, distinguished by speculative tenet 
and ritual observance. The sites and monuments of Biblical celebra- 
tion, local traditions and Jewish legends. Oriental custom, and 
belief, form the various subject-matter of the second volume of 
Dr. Frankl’s work, which bears the appropriate name of “ Pales- 
tine.” The first volume pourtrays the scenery and social life of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria. 

“ Nach Jerusalem!" Von Ludwig Aug. Frankl. Leipzig. 1S58. 
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Captain Ehod0s,H*.M.94th Regiment, has written a book on “ Tents 
and Tent Life,”^^ which deserves attention. This essay is illustrated 
by various engravings of the civil and military tents of all nations 
and tribes from the days of Jubal to our own time. Ainong€fche 
Asiatic tents are included the Persian, llindoostan, Tatar, and 
Sainoyede ; among the African, those of Abyssinia, Egypt, Fez, Hot- 
tentot and Central Africa ; among the American, those of the Esqui- 
maux and Indians ; among the European, those of the Saxon Camp of 
Edward ir., Richard II., of Lapland, France, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, 
and England. The essay concludes with a disquisition on the methods 
of encamping an army in ancient and modem times. The advantages 
whicji the author claims for his own patent tents arc portability, power 
of resistance to storms, and facility of pitching and striking. The 
Ibrm of the tent is a cmwilinear octagon, the shape least liable to 
catch the wind. It has no centre pole. The ends of the ribs are in- 
serted into a wooden licad, fitted with iron sockets. The butts are 
thrust into the ground, passing through a double twisted rope. In 
this position the outline of the tent closely resembles that of an open 
umbrella, with the stick removed. Further detail or critical comment 
would be irrelevant here. 

The urgent need for practical information on the important subject 
of gunnery, has induced Mr. Greener to publish a systematic treatise 
on Rifles, Cannons, and Sporting Arms.” Mr. Greener is honourably 
known as the inventor of the expansive principle applied in the Minie 
iiiKl Enflcld rifles, and tis the author of an essay entitled “ The Gun.** 
The present disquisition opens with a review of ancient arms, and ends 
with a chapter on shot, caps, and wadding. Among the topics treated 
are gunpowder artillery; manufacture of iron for |^un barrels; the 
science of gunnery ; the French “ crutch rifle an!l revolving pistds. 
“ The gun and its projectile,” says our author, “ will decide the victory in 
future fights ; engineers being our generals and founders our admirals.*’ 
The volume contains five illustrative plates and thirty-seven woodcuts. 

We have a virtual protest against our English deifleation of work, 
in a large and goodly volume on “ Rural Sports, containing a com- 
plete account, historical, practical, and descriptive, of hunting, shooting, 
fishing, racing; coursing, hawking, and even cock-fighting and boxing, 
with an appendix on pedestrian exercises. The barbarous pastime of 
cock-fighting is entirely inhibited, and pugilism is advocated only as a 
sport or as a manly way of settling difterences. The author dedi- 
cates a section of his work to a consideration of the moral character of 
field sports and the benefits derived from them, and has^some pleasing 
chapters on the natural history of the living objects of imral recrea- 
tion. An outline is offered of the more popular athletic exercises of 
Great “Britain. Tennis, skating, wrestling, and cricket ; and the an- 


Tents And Tent Life, from the Earlkst Ages to the Present Time.*' By 
Godfrey Rhodes. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1858. 

** Gunnery in 1858.’* By William Greener, C.E. London : Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

An Encyclopsedia of Rural Sports.” By Belabere P. Blaine, Esq. A 
new edition. Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1858. 
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cient and modern archery of our country is duly celebrated and 
described. An additional value is imparted to this eneyclopsedia— to 

which we hope to recur on a future^occasjion — by the 600 engravings 
froii drawings by Leech, Landseer, and others, which illustrate the 
subjects. 


SCIENCE. 

T he value of Sir John Herschel’s “ Outlines of Astronomy is so 
universally recognised, that wc need no more than announce the 
publication of a new and revised edition, to secure for it the respectful 
attention of every one who aims to acquire more than a popular ae- 
([uaintance with the general truths and doctrines of that science. But 
as the manner in which the additions have been introduced enables us 
readily to sift them out, we shall take advantage of the opportunity 
which this republication affords, to bring concisely before our readers 
the features of recent progress which its distinguished author considers 
most note-worthy ; prefacing our catalogue with the following extract, 
for the sake of the admirable manner in which it expresses a profound 
truth that cannot be too constantly bonie in mind : — 

“ No grand practical result of human industiy, genius, or meditation, has 
sprung forth entire and complete from the master-hand or mind of un. indi- 
vidual designer working straight to its object, and foreseeing and providing 
for all details. As in tne building of a great city, so in every such product, 
its historian has to record rude beginnings, circuitous and inadequate plans ; 
frequent deniolitioih, renewal, and rcciilication ; the perpetual removal of much 
cumbrous and uusii^itly material and scaffolding, and constant opening-out of 
wider and grander conceptions; till at length a unity and a nobility is attained 
little dreamed of in the imagination of the first projector. The same is equally 
true of every great body of knowledge, and would be found signally exemplified 
in the history of astronomy. What concerns us more is, tliat tlie same remark 
i.s no less applicable to the process by which knowledge is built up in the mind 
of each individual, and by which alone it can attain any extensive development 
or any grand proportions. No man can rise from ignorance to anything de- 
serving to be called a complete grasp of any considerable branch of science, 
without receiving and discarding in succession many crude and incomplete 
notions, which, so far from injuring the truth in its ultimate reception, act as 
positive aids to its attainment by acquainting him with the symptoms of an in- 
secure footing in his progress. * * * Astronomy is very peculiarly in fhis 
prcchcament. Its study to each individual student is^a continual process of 
rectification and correction — the abandoning one point of view*^ for another 
higher and better — of temporary and occasional reception of even positive and 
admitted errors, for the convemence they afford towards giving clear notions of 
important truths, whose essence they do not affect, by sirring him that conten- 
tion of mind which fatigues and distresses” — pp. 9, 10. 

[t has been well said, that “ Truth emerges sooner out of error than 
out of chaos or, in other words, it is better to have imperfect and erro- 

Outlines of Astronomy.” By Sir John Herschel, Bart., K.H., &c. &c. 
Fifth edition. 8vo, pp. 714. lionoon. 1858. 
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nooii$< notions about a subject, than no notions at all. And ovovy 
tliouglitful seeker after knowledge who looks back upon the history of 
his own mental acquirements, will be ready, we think, to admit the 
fidelity of Sir J. HerscheVs deseription of the process by which he has 
attained his final elevation. How comforting it should bo to the dis- 
ciples of progress, to be thus not merely enabled, but required, to look 
upon what seem obstructive errors as necessary antecedents to the 
triumph of truth ; and how charitable should they feel towards what 
they esteem the narrow-minded and absurd prejudices of such as have 
not yet been able to rise to the same level wjth themselves, in remem- 
bering that they have themselves had to pass through a series of 
mental states, which higher intelligences would have pronounced to he 
not one whit nearer to absolute truth than those with which they arc dis- 
posed to (Quarrel, — nay, that their own existing conceptions may, in the 
estimation of those above, be only one remove from the same low grade ! 

The first considerable addition we find under the bead of the “ iiota- 
tion of the Earth,’* the physical evidence of which has of late years 
re(;(uved important confirmation from two very different kinds of inves- 
tigation ; that, namely, of the phenomena of hurricanes and cyclones, 
which are now, we believe, for the first time applied to this use in a 
treatise on astronomy ; and that of the actions of tlic gyroscope, the 
ingenious invention of M. Foucault, to whom we owe tlio well-known 
pendulum-experiment. It is shown by Sir John Herscbel to be a 
necessary consequence of the^carth’s rotation, that if any considerable 
portion of the northern hemisphere becomes so much more heated by 
the solar rays than that surrounding it, as to determine an ascending 
current, the general current which sets in towards tjje heated region 
from all sides will have a rotation round the axis^of the ascending 
column, arising from the difierence of the diurnal rofatory velocities of 
the portions of the globe from which the northern and southern parts 
of that current proceed ; and the direction of the rotation will, in the 
nortlicrn hemisphere, be contrary retrograde, or to that of the liancls of 
a watch, whilst in the southern it will be direct, or correspondent to 
that of the hands. The force of this rotation, however, will depend 
upon several conditions. In high latitudes there is a deiieicncy of 
solar heat to jjroduce a powerful ascensional current ; but on and about 
the equator, the otlier efficient cause — viz., a considerable difference of 
diurnal rotatory velocity in the regions from which the general current 
flows in — is ab,sent. Such movements, therefore, canuot exist on the 
equator, and their intensity must be chiefly confined to regions in 
moderate latitudes. Now, to use our author’s words, “ every one 
of these particulars is in exact conformity with the history of 
those hurricanes or cyclones, as they have been called from their re- 
volving characters, which infest the Atlantic along the west coasts of 
the United States and the West Indies, the Indian Ocean, and (under 
the name of typhoons) the China seas. Their extent and violence are 
frightful; their rotation in the same hemisphere is invariably the 
.same, and in each that which theory indicates ; and they are utterly 
wanting on the equator. This grand result, the establishment of 
which wc owe to the labours of Mr. Eedfiield, Colonel Beid, and Mr. 
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Piddingtoii, forms a capital feature in the aiTay of evidence by which 
the rotation of the earth, as a physical fact, is demonstrated.*’ 

We alluded not long since;(vol.xiii.p. 591) to the principle of the gyro- 
scope, when noticing Professor Piazzi Smyth’s ingenious application of it 
to the support of a telescope for a.strouoinical observations at sea. The 
tendency of a heavy body in rapid revolution, if freed from any disturbing 
attachment to surroun^ng objects, to preserve its plane of rotation 
unaltered, so that the axis about which it spins shall always remain 
parallel to itself, is applied by the apparatus of M. Foucault, which we 
must not now attempt to describe in detail, to render the earth’s rota- 
tion evident to the senses ; the method being concisely this — ^thiit the 
axis of the freely-suspended body, being made to point towards any 
given star, continues to do so as long as the rotation endures with 
sufficient power, and thus perceptibly changes its position from minute 
to minute, with reference to a graduated circle which rests on the 
table and partakes of the diurnal motion of the earth ; so that while 
the axis is apparently' moving within this circle, since its direction 
remains constant, it is really the circle which is moving round the 
axis — just as, in the pendulum experiment, the plane of oscillation 
remaining constant, the direction of that plane with reference to sur- 
rounding objects is changed from minute to minute by^ their participa- 
tion in the earth’s rotation. 

Sir J.Herschel deems worthy of special notice, Mr. Dawes’s researches 
on the nature of the solar spots, which have been made by means of a 
peculiar method of observation devised by Mr. D. himself. In order to 
scrutinize under high magnifying powers miuut(; portions of the solar 
disc, Mr. D. int^cepts the light and heat of the general surface by a 
metallic screen placed in the focus where the image is formed, and pierced 
with a very small nole, so as to allow ordy that minute portion to be scru- 
tinized through the eyepiece, aud to shut out from the observer’s eye the 
glare of the rest ; thus not merely protecting it, but enabling it to apply 
itself more advantageously to the examination of feebly -illuminated 
objects. In this maimer, Mr. Dawes has ascertained that tlie blacker por- 
tion which occupies the middle of each spot, and which to former ob- 
servers appeared so dark and uniform as to lead them to believe it to be 
the sun’s actual surface seen through an ay>erture in an exterior envelope, 
is itself only an additional and inferior stratum of very feebly-luminous 
(or unilluminated) matter, which he has called “ the cloudy stratum,” 
and which in its tuni is frequently pierced with a smaller and 
usually much more rounded aperture, which would seem at length to 
afford a view of the real solar surface, of most intense blackness. Fur- 
ther, in tracing the changes in the spots, from day to day, Mr. Dawe.s 
has been led to conclude that in many instances they have a move- 
ment of rotation about their own centres. Again, M. Schwabe of 
Dessau, and M. Wolf of Berne, have shown, by the comparison of ail 
the observations recorded of solar spots, from their first telescopic dis- 
covery by Fabrioius and Harriot in 1610; that their degi*ee of copious- 
ness is subject to a law of periodicity ; the , interval between the 
minmcL^ which are marked by extreme paucity and sometimes almost 
entii^e absence of spots, averaging exactly one-ninth of a century, or 
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11*1 years ; whilst the maxima^ in which the spots are often so copious 
that 50 or 100 have been counted at once upon the disc, do not appear 
to fall exactly in the middle year between the minima, but ratlier 
earlier. It is a remarkable confirmation of this generalization, that in 
cases in which the appearance of spots or groups of spots visible to the 
naked eye has been recorded by annalists, and in others in which a 
marked diminution of the sun’s light has been recorded although no 
spots were visible, the dates corresponded very closely to the epochs 
of maxima as fixed by this law. And the phenomena presented by the 
solar surface since its announcement have been in exact conformity 
with it ; the year 1856 being remarkable for the deficiency of spots in 
the sur^ whilst they began to show an increase in 1857, and have been 
remarkably ‘large in 1858. The periodical recurrence of large numbers 
of solar spots has been lately found to correspond so closely with the 
periodical recurrence of “magnetic storms” — that is, of simultaneous 
disturbances of the magnetic needle over large areas of the earth’s sur- 
face, til at the relation of the two orders of facts cannot bo doubted, 
notwithstanding that neither astronomical nor magnetic science is yev 
sufficiently far advanced to furnish its rationale. Some curious com- 
putations are given by Sir J. Herschel as to the intensity of the light 
and heat of the sun at the solar surface itself. The ball of quicklime 
ignited in flic oxyhydrogen jet gives one of the most brilliant lights 
with which we are acquainted ; yet the intensity of this, according 
to the recent experiments of MM. Fizeau and Foucault, has only 
l-l4Gth part of that at the surfadl^ of the sun. It is estimated by 
Professor Thomson, that to pi-oduce a dynamical effect in our manu- 
factories equal to that of the heat given off from each individual square 
yard of the solar surface, the combustion of 13,500 ppunds of coal pe^ 
hour would bo required, which would maintain the power of 63,000 
horses. This result is deduced from calculations as to the amount of 
ice melted by the solar rays in a given time on the earth’s surface, 
when exposed to its rays under the most favourable circumstances ; 
from which it appears that, at the surface of the sun, about forty feet 
thkJenese of ice would be melted every minute. 

One of the most remarkable additions contained in the volume 
before us, consists of a suggestion of the author’s own ; which is one 
of those profound and sagacious thoughts that mark the highest order 
of philosophic penetration. Every one knows that the non-existence 
of any atmosphere surrounding the Moon has been regarded as a fact 
demonstrated by the absence of all perceptible i*efraction when the sun 
or stars are eclipsed by her disc ; it being certain that refraction does not 
take place to the amount of even a single second of a degree — a quan- 
tity that would indicate the existence of an atmosphere having only 
the two-thousandth of the density of that of the earth. The non- 
habitability of the moon by living beings, at all analogous to those 
tenanting the earth, seems a necessary corollary to this fact ; and of 
this again there would appear to be independent confirmation, in the 
circumstance that no appearance indicating v^tation, or the slightest 
variation of surface fairly ascribable to* chi^e of season, can any whm 
bo discerned. But Sir J . Herschel now throws in an important cmemt 
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against the unqualified acceptance of such a conclusion. “ How do wo 
know,” he inquires, “ that this ahsenee of atmosphere is general oyer 
the entire surface bf the moon ? Are there any indications which 
support a contrary idea?” The following is the substance of his 
reply ; — It has been remjirked by Professor Hansen that the liict of 
the moon always turning the same face towards the earth is in all 
probability the result of an elongation of its figure in the direction of 
a line joining the centres of both bodies, acting conjointly with a non- 
coincidence of its centre of gravity icith its centre of figure. The dis- 
tribution of any fluid, whether air or water, on the surface of such a 
globe, must necessarily be greatly modified by a peculiarity of this 
kind ; for, if not sufiicient in quantity to drown th*e whole mass, it will 
run towards the level which is nearest, not to the centre of figure, but 
to the centre of gravity; so that water would form an ocean, of greater 
or less extent, according to the quantity of iluid, directly over the 
heavier nucleus, while the lighter portion of the solid material will 
stand out as a continent on the opposite side ; and air, in like manner, 
^ould form an air-lake resting on the ocean, whilst the land on the 
other sidg would be almost destitute of atmosphere. Now this, to a 
limited extent, is actually the case with the Earth ; for nearly all our 
land is collected in one of its hemispheres, and much the larger por- 
tion of the sea in the opposite ; so that there is evidently an excess of 
heavy material vertically beneath the middle of the Pacific ; while not 
very remote from the part of the globe diametrically opposite rises the 
great table-land of Northern India and the Himalayan chain, on the 
summit of w^hicli the air has not more than a third of the density it 
has on the sea-level, and from which animated existence is for over 
texcluded. Now |upposing, in the moon’s case, that the excentricity of 
the centre of gravity should amount to thirty or forty miles, such would 
be the general elevation of the lunar land (or the portion turned 
earthwards) above its ocean, so that the whole of that portion of the 
moon ivhich we see, would, in fact, come to be regarded as a moun- 
tainous elevation above the sea-level. But it by no means follows that 
air and water are equally deficient on the other side of her sphere, the 
contrary, in fact, being indicated by the analogy of the earth ; so that 
sentient beings may exist there, who would no more be able in such a case 
to get a sight of the splendid moon that we furnish to the lunar surface 
opposite to us, than the earth’s inhabitants would be to live upon the 
summit of one of the Andes piled upon the top of the highest of the 
Himalayas. 

Another topic as to which we shall avail ourselves of Sir John 
, Hcrschers admirable summary of recent researches, is the Hensity of 
the Earth ; the 4etemination of which has been the object of some of 
the most beautifully-contrived and laboriously-executed experimental 
investigations that the annals of science contain. Three diflerent 
methods have been devised of obtaining data for its estimation. The 
first was the observation of the amount of deviation of the plumb-line 
occasioned by the neighbourhood of a mountain' mass; from which the 
relative attractive force vertically exerted by the earth’s globe, and 
laterally by the mountain could be computed ; so that, their relative 
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bulks being compared, the specific gravity of the globe may be esti- 
mated from that of the mountain, the latter being assumed from 
Bxamination of its mineral components. The first inquiry upon this 
plan, the results of which are at all reliable, was that of Dr. Maskelyne, 
who found that the joint amount of the local deviations on either side of 
the mountain Schehallien, in Scotland, was 11*0 seconds ; from which 
the mean density of the earth was computed by Professor Playfair to 
bo 4*713 times that of water. More recently, an inquiry of like nature 
has been conducted by Colonel James (of the Ordnance Surve^O 
regard to the local deviation occasioned by Arthur’s Seat, near Edin- 
burgh ; this was found to be 2*21 sec. on the north side, and 2*00 sec. 
on the s%>uth ; and the eartli’s density, computed from the compari- 
son of relative bulks with relative powers of attraction, was 5*316. — 
Another method consists in observing the rate of a vibrating pendulum 
at different altitudes above the sea-level, or at different depths beneath 
it ; removal further from the earth’s centre producing a retardation of 
its oscillations, modified by the local attraction of the mountain ; whilst 
by a nearer approach to the centre of the earth we cut off by our 
descent the attraction of the whole spherical shell exterior to the point 
of observation, and so should reduce the entire amount (if the earth 
were homogeneous throughout) in the j)roportion which the radius of 
the internal sphere bears to that of the earth. The former plan of 
observation was pursued by the Italian astronomers, Plana and Carlini, 
on Mount Ceiiis, in Savoy ; and computation from their results has 
given 4*950 as the mean density of the earth. The latter has recently 
been followed by the Astronomer Royal in Barton Colliery, near South 
Shields ; and an acceleration of 2^ see. of time per day having been 
ascertained to be produced by carrying the pendulum- dpwn to a depth 
of 1200 feet, the mean density is thence computed at the compara- 
tively high figure of 6’565. — The third method consists in making a 
more direct comparison between the attractive force of tlie earth and 
that of another small mass whose bulk and si^ecitic gravity can be 
exactly determined, by means of the balance of torsion : this, 
which is known as the experiment of Cavendish, is free from many 
sources of error to wliich the other methods are liable, but it has new 
disturbing elements of its own ; and for the avoidance of these, or 
their reduction to their lowest point, the greatest experimental skill is 
requisite. This method has been put in practice three times ; in the 
first instance by Cavendishj, who obtained, as the computed result, 
5*480 ; secondly, by Reich, wliose determination was 5*438 ; and 
thirdly, by Daily, whose investigation of the problem was made with 
as near an approach to perfection as the present state of science per- 
mits, and whose result was 6-660. The much nearer coincidence that 
existe between these three estimates, than between any two of the 
others, whether obtained by similar or by .different methods, recom- 
mends them as peculiarly trustworthy ; it will be seen that they a^ree 
pretty closely with the result of Colonel James’s observations upon 
the local attraction of Arthur’s Seat ; ayd it is not a little remarkable 
that they sdso correspond with the mean between the highest estimate 
of the earth’s specific gravity (that of Mr. Airy, from his pendulum 
[Vol. LXXI. No.CXXXIX.]— N ew Semes, V ol. XV. No. 1. U 
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experiments), and the lowest (that of Playfair, from Maskelyne’s ob- 
servations on Schehallien). Nor is it less remarkable, that New- 
ton, by one of what Sir J . Ilersglxel truly calls “ his astouishin^ 
divinations,” ' should have expressed his opinion that the density of 
the earth would be found to be between five and six times that of 
water. 

In the last place we may notice some highly interesting contribu- 
tions, wliich have been recently afforded by astronomical computation 
to the accurate determination of the dates of important historical 
events, which thus stand as fixed epochs from which other dates may 
be safely deduced. No celestial phenomena would be more likely to 
be recorded, than total eclipses of the sun ; but for the determina- 
tion not only of the precise times of their occurrence, hut of the exact 
course of the moon’s shadow over the eai’th — especially when the com- 
putation has to be carried back for many centuries — extreme perfection 
is required in the “ lunar theory,” on which all such calculations must 
be based. This perfection was wanting until the publication of Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s “Lunar Tables;” “the accuracy of which,” says Sir 
J. Herschel, “ is such as to justify the most entire reliance on tlio re- 
sults of such calculations grounded on them.” Now, there is a cele- 
brated solar eclipse, known as that of Thales, which is said by 
Herodotus to have been predicted by that philosopher, and to have 
caused the suspension of a battle between the Medes ami Lydians, 
which, must have taken place somewhere in Asia Minor. By the 
use of the best tables then in existence, Mr. Baily (whose computations 
were afterwards confirmed by M. Oltmanns) liad identified this eclipse 
with the total one of September 30, b.c. 610, which, according to those 
tables, must hpe passed over the mouth of the river Halys, where it 
had all along been assumed (though without any positive grounds) 
that the battle was fought. But Mr. Airy has conclusively shown 
by Hansen’s tables, that the shadow in this eclipse must have passed 
altogether out of Asia Minor, and even north of the Seaof Azof ; wliilst 
on the other hand, the eclipse of b.c. 585, which was also total, passed 
over Issns, a locality satisfying all the circumstantial and general mili- 
tary conditions of the narrative even better than the Halys ; so that 
there c^ be no reasonable doubt that this battle was fought at* that 
time aiid in that place. So, again, the total eclipse of the sun, which 
was witnessed by the fleet of Agathocles in his escape from Syracuse 
when blockaded by the Carthaginians, and which was pronounced by 
Mr. Baily to be incompatible with that of the year u.c. 310, is now 
found to have passed on that date so near the southern corner of 
Sicily, that the fleet might have very probably entered it ; whilst no 
other ecUpso could by possibility have done so. Lastly, a solar ecli})so 
is related oy Xenophon to have caused the capture of the city of La- 
rissa, by producing a panic among its Median defenders, of wdiich the 
Fenian l^siegers took advantage. The site of Larissa has been satis- 
factorily identified with Nimroud; and as, according to Hansen’s 
tables, the total eclipse of August 15, b.c. 310, passed centraUy over 
Nimroud (the total shadow in this instance not exceeding twenty-five 
miles in diameter), it may be most confidently regarded as the “ eclipse 
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of Larissa/’ of which the date is thus fixed far more unerringly than it 
could be by any historical records. 

For a fuller expositiou of the subjects which we have tjius* concisely 

brought under the attention of our readers, we must refer to Sir John 
Herschel’s own pages, and to the various memoirs cited by him ; and 
we have only to add, as the crowning merit of this admirable work, that 
in its Appendix will be found copious Synoptic Tables of astronomical 
elements, which have been carefully revised in conformity with the 
best current authorities. As no one is more competent than Sir John 
Hersehcl to estimate the relative value of those authorities, and as no 
one would execute- the labour of revision more thoroughly or conscien- 
tiously, tye feci sure that these tables are worthy of the fullest re- 
liance, as the most accurate that astronomical science can at present 
furnish. 

No contrast could well bo stronger between the productions of two 
men of high scientific reputation, than that which is presented by the 
“ Popular Astronomy ” of M. Arago to tlie “ Outlines ’* of vSir John 
Hcrschel p and no more complete justification could bo given, than is 
afibrclcd by the recent publication of the second volume (completing 
the work), to the representations of those who have all along asserted 
that Arago was a very much overrated man, and that his acquire- 
ments would not stand the test of a thorough examination. For 
whilst, on the one hand, this volume is eliaracterized by that clever- 
ness of exposition by which its author acquired distinction as a popular 
lecturer, it affords such abundant evidence of a want of thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, as to make it not a little sur|3rising that 
he could have maintained his ground at all, among so mqjiy competent 
and not always favourably disposed critics. It is fortuigate for such as 
may wish to avail themselves of the large body of valuable information 
conveyed in these lectures, that the English republication has been 
superintended by editors so competent as Admiral Smyth and Mr. 
Robert Grant ; for they have applied themselves so carefully to the 
correction of the author’s errors of fact and of conception, that their notes 
bear to tlie text a proportion by no means unimportant as regards amount, 
and still less so in point of value. Thus, in a single short cha]3ter of 
scarcely two pages, on tlie mass of the planets, the editors find occasion 
to point out three considerable errors of staternoiit ; and in that which 
almost immediately succeeds, on the density of the earth, they have to 
notice the extraordinary omission of all referer|?e to Mr. llaily’s repeti- 
tion of the Cavendish experiment, whilst we 'e Sir John Herschel’s 
authority for the assertion that Arago’s account of the principle of 
that experiment involves a total misconception of its real nature. 

There are few scientific books which can better bear rcpublication, 
at a considerable interval of time, than Dr. Buckland’s " Bridgewater 


• Popular Astronomy.” By Francois Arago. Translated from the original, 
and edited by Admiral M. H. Sn^th, For. Sec. B..S. &c. &c. and Robert 

Grant, Esq.y M.A., F.B.A.S. Volume 11. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. 8i4. London. 18)08.. 
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Treatise,’’ the reason being that its able author wisely preferred to 
base his argument rather upon facts which remain unchjinged, than 
upon (Icducliioiis or theories which the progress of science is almost 
certain to modify, if not entirely to upset. With very few exceptions, 
and these of no great moment, the details of structure which he so ably 
wrought out are no less conformable to scientific truth now, than they 
were when ho first elaborated them ; and all necessary correction liaj^ 
been supplied in the form of notes by Professors Owen and Phillips, 
who have kindly given their assistance to the editor in the performance 
of a task for which he felt that the nature of his own pursuits had nol 
specially fitted him. We could wish, in some few places, that thoy 
had done more than barely correct the errors of tlio text ; since wir- 
feel sure, that had the accomplished author lived to perform thib 
revision for himself, he would have felt the necessity of making ino)‘c 
extensive changes ; and it docs not seem to us that respect for hif* 
memory need have prevented tliem from substituting their own matter 
for his ; in such cases (for example) as the description of the palajozoie 
formations, according to that inoJern nomenclature and division of 
them which has now completely superseded (as every tyro know®) 
the old designations. Although the name of the late Mr. Ilobert 
Brown appears on the title-page, we have not been able to find evidence 
of his having taken any share of the editorial labour ; but the deficiency 
is not injurious, since the progress of fossil botany has not been such 
of late years as to involve the necessity of any important addition oi’ 
correction in the chapter relating to it. Of Mr. Francis Buckland’.'^ 
memoir, it gives us groat ])leasurc to be able to speak in terms of bigb 
commendatiop. It is concise, simple, manly, and affectionate; placing 
the strong poii?ts of his father’s character honestly before its readers; 
but showing no tendency either to an undue exaltation of his abilities, 
or to an over-estimate of his labours. Those who had the privilege oi‘ 
domestic intercourse with Dr. Buckland were aware how much lu* 
owed to the zeal and interest which his estimable wife took in his pur- 
suits ; all such will cordially subscribe to the tribute which is here 
paid to her worth, and will feel its appropriateness. 

We have much pleasure in recommending, in spite of its somewhat 
exceptionable title, a sensible and unpretending little volume by Dr. 
Ogilvie,"** the purpose of which is “to bring forward, in a popular 
form, views now generally held by philosophical naturalists, iu 
regai4;to a common plan of construction traceable in each of the )>ri- 
mary ^visions of the animal kingdom.” The author justly remarks 


® “ Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to Natural Tlieology.*' 
By the late Vei’y llev. 'William Buckland, D.D., F.ll.S., Header in Geology aiifl 
Mineralogy in the Uiiivensity of Oxford, and Dean of Westminster. A new etli- 
tion, with additions by Professor Owen, F.li.S., &c.. Professor Phillips, M.A., 
LI^D., &c., Mr. Kobort Brown, F.H.S., &c., and a Memoir of the Author. 
Edited by Francis T. Buckland, M.A. 2 vols. With a portrait and ninety 
plates. 8vo, pp. 601. London. 1858. 

* '' The Mfister-Builder’s Plan ; or, the Principles of Organic Architecture, as 
indicated in the Topical Foms of Animi^.*’ By George Ogilvie, M.D., Lecturer 
on the Institutes of Medicine, &c., in the Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen. With numerous illustintious. Post 8vo, pp. 196, London.* 1858. 
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that all the popular expositions hitherto given in relation to this sub- 
ject have been confined to the vertebrated classes ; the organization of 
the invertebrata having attracted comparatively little attention, save 
on the part of professed naturalists. ♦And as their discussion of the 
subject has been exclusively scientific, he has thought tliat the time 
has now conic for collecting together their general conclusions, and for 
presenting them in such a form as to convey an idea of the laws of 
organization to tliose who, without making natural history a special 
object of study, may wish to liavc a right conception of its general 
scope. In his exposition of the Vertebrate plan of construction, he 
follows Profes.sor Owen; wisely abstaining, however, from adoi>ting his 
doctrines^of tlic “Archetype Skeleton” and “Typical Vertebra,” 
which, notwithstanding the currency they have gained on liis autho- 
rity, are found to bo less and less satisfacitory the more carefully they 
arc examined;* and noticing in the Apiiondix some of the principal points 
of detail as to which his views have been called in question. Tlie 
Arliculaia are described on the general basis established by Audouin 
and Milne-Edwiirds, with additional details chiefly furnisln.d by the 
researches of Newport and Darwin ; and much acuteness is shown by 
the author in the discussion of the relation of the Articulated type to 
the Vertebrated. The MolUmca are sketched according to the views 
of Professor Huxley, the only naturalist who has attempted to work 
out the homologies of tlio several classo-^ constituting this group. The 
JiatUaia of Cuvier, being a heterogeneous group which undoubtedly 
rccjuiri'S sub-division, do not admit of being treated in the same satis- 
factory manner; but we think it a pity that the author did not a little 
1 ‘xtend his sketch of the Echiiiodcrmata — a group in which typical form 
is especially apparent notwithstanding the great variety of its modifi- 
cations — rather than attempt to combine with them a series of a^^imal 
forms with which they have no kind of relationsiiip, save that which is 
presented by the radial symmetry manifested by the majority of them. 
In adding that the book is clearly and agreeably written, being singularly 
free from the >Scotch tendency to preach on these subjects, and extremely 
well illustrated, we shall have said enough to characterize it. 

Of the vast extent of the class of Insects (the known species of which 
many times outnumber the known species of all other tribes of animals 
put together), we have a remarkable illustration in the recent appear- 
ance of a monograph upon a single family of beetles, which extends to 
no fewer than 433 closely printed octavo pages.® Dr. Gcrstaecker is 
well known as a zealous and able entomologist ; and we doubt not that 
this w^ork, which is the first of a proposed succession of descriptive 
treatises on different groups of articulated animals, will add to his 
reputation, and excite a desire for a continuance of the series. 


* See especially a very able criticism of them in the British and Foreign 
Medico-Cbinirgical lie view,” for October, 1858, 

® “ Entomographien. Abhaldlungen im Bereich der Qliederthiere, mit besonderer 
beiiutzung der Konigl. Entomologiscben Sanunluiig zu Berlin.’’ Von A. Ger- 
staecker, Dr. der Mod. und Phil, Docenten an der Universitat zu Berlin. Erster 
Band. Monographic der Familie Endomychidte. Mit drei Kupfertafeln. 8vo, 
pp. 438. Leipzig. 1858. 
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Of the Outlines of Physiology” ® recently issued by Professor Ben- 
nett, we regret to be obliged to say that wo do not think that they will 
add to his reputation either as a teacher or as a writer. We object on 
principle to sucli slight and imperfect compendia (avowedly not popular, 
but professional) of sciences with which every student of medicine 
ought to render himself thoroughly conversant ; since it is the inevitable 
tendency of all books of this class to favour the idea that everything 
which it is essential to know may be comprised within a very naiTOW 
compass ; and this tendency cannot but acquire increased force from 
the encouragement thus authontatively given to it. The scientific 
training in the interpretation of the phenomena presented by living 
beings should constitute, even more than the imparting of technical 
knowledge, the special object of a Professor of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine, whether in his oral or in his written expositions. It was this 
training which gave such value to the lectures of llr. Bennett’s dis- 
tinguished predecessor. Dr. A.lisoii, whose published “ Outlines ” 
present as marked a contrast to tliosc of his successor, as any one book 
can exhibit when comptu’ed with anotlicr on the .same subject. To the 
solitary student, Dr. Alison’s “Outlines” seemed dry and abstract, 
because they dwelt specially on those comprehensive principles of the 
science of life, of which their author had attained so profound a mas- 
tery, and required for their full comprehension the rich illustrations 
and clear elucidations of his oral discourses. The work was, what such 
works should be, a text-book for lectures ; giving to each member of 
the class that key-note (so to speak) of the subject for the day, wliich 
would euahle him to grasp tlu', meaning of the lecturer through every 
part ot his exposition of it. Tlie “ Outlines” of Dr. Bennett, on the 
contrary, have Jhe merit of being easily read ; but this very facility is 
the vj'sult of their superliciality ; and we confidently predict that • the 
principal use made of them will be by idle students, who will have re- 
course to them to “ cram-up” just so much physiology as they may 
think requisite to enable them to pass their examinations. 

But it is not merely of the general plan of the book that ^vc feel 
called iqjon to speak with disapproval. Its execution is very unequal ; 
marked deficiencies being apparent in some parts, and inaccuracies in 
other.s. We have no disposition to find fault with the author for 
basing his exposition of the science upon “ the functions of the ulti- 
mate tissues and organs of the body in healtli and disease on the 
contrary, we agree with him that “ such is the aspect in which phy- 
siology should be presented to those who desire to connect it with a 
scientific practice of the medical art.” But those functions can only 
be thoroughly understood when all their conditions are studied ; 
and Professor Bennett seems to have thought it sufiloicnt to place in 
detail before his readers only one set of those conditions — those, 
namely, which are furnished by organic structure ; passing by the other 
set, namely, those physical agencies on which aH vital activity is ini- 


* “ Ontliues of Physiology.’* By John Hughes Bennett, M.D., P.R.B.£«, 
mssor of the InSfitutes of Medicine in tlie TJnlversity of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 
llh wood-engravings. 12iiio, pp. 247. Edinburgh. 1858. 
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mediately and directly dependent, with so general a notice that the 
reader anxious only for facts is likely to ignore it altogether. But 
many even of Dr. Bennett’s statements of fact are so far from being 
correct, as to inspire us with no very exalted notion of the soundness of 
his physiological teaching. Thus, at p. 81), he tells us that “ fibrin 
forms nearly the whole substance of the muscles, but exists in si;pall 
quantity in the blood just as if Liebig had not shown some years 
since, that the fibrin of the blood and the substance of muscle (syn- 
ionin) are essentially different in their chemical propei’tics. So again, 
in p, 76, the student is given to understand that the interchange of 
find carbonic acid in the lungs takes place in accordance with 
the plu'gical law of the diffusion of gases, one-sixth of the oxygen ab- 
sorbed being r<»tained within the body ; no notice whatever being 
taken of the vai’ious researches which have shown that the law of “ dif- 
fusion,” if applicable at all to this case, is greatly modified in its 
results by other conditions, which conditions have been shown by the 
accurate experiments of MM. Bcgnault and Reiset to consist chiefly 
in the regimen of the animal. The account given hy Professor Ben- 
nett of what becomes of the ox^’-gen that disappears, is such as betrays 
an almost inconceivable degree either of ignorance or of carelessness. 
He first tells us that it “ is supposed to combine ivith hydrogen fur- 
nished by the food and by the disintegration of the tissues, to produce 
water;” and he then goes on to say that “ part of the water so formed is 
again exhaled in the form of vapour from the lungs, whilst another 
part is used in oxydizing the sulphur and phosphorus taken in with the 
food, and excreted chiefly in tlie condition of sulphunc and phosphoric 
acids.” Surely an}'' tyro in physiological chemistry could tell Dr. 
Bennett that the oxydatioii of t>hosi)horns and sulphurinust be effected 
in the living body, not by tlie decomposition of the Vater previously 
formed by the oxygenation of hydrogen, but by the direct union of phos- 
pliorus and sulphur with the oxygen introduced by respiration . Further 
on we notice, at p. that the composition of the blood is given accord- 
ing fo the analyses of Becquerel and Rodier, without the least hint 
that the researches of Schmidt and Lehmann have long since proved 
that the method of computation iidopted by those chemists (who 
reckoned all the water of the blood as tvate^' of serum, and esti- 
mated the amount of the solids of the serum accordingly) was 
essentially vicious, and that their figures need much correction 
in order to make them represent the true proportions of the 
solid matters of the blood. We are sorry to find Professor Ben- 
nett assisting to give cuiTcncy to Owsjannikow’s representations of the 
structure of the spinal cord, ^yhose correctness has been seriously called 
in question by those who have had the opportunity of examining his 
dissections ; whilst he has not even mentioned the names of Len- 
hossek or Lockhart Clarke, the truth of whose delineations Has been 
verified by many of the most eminent physiologists histologists of 
the metropolis. On one point, of no mean importainoe, we find the 
author’s cai'elcssuess leading him to contradict himself. After telling 
us (p. 161) that ‘Hho fact is well established in science that: no 
ovule can furnish productive seeds unless the pollen has had access to 
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it ” (a general doctrine, we may remark, to which there is at least one 
exception), he goes on to say that “ in all animals in which ova are 
formed, the same thing takes place yet wc suhsequciitly (p. 182 ) 
find him fully admitting the doctrine of Siebold, that the very 
same ova deposited by the queen-bee become workers or drones, 
according as they arc or not impregnated by contact with the seminal 
iluid. 

Small as the entire bulk within which these “ Outlines ” are com- 
pressed, it is still further reduced by the allotment of no less than 
one-fourth of the treatise to what the author calls Pathological 
Physiology, which is what every one else calls Pathology. Fully 
recognising, as we do, the intimate relationship between normal and 
morbid phenomena, and being thoroughly satisfied tliat a sound 
pathology can only be erected on a sound physiology, we must j)rotest 
against this most uncallcd-for depai’turo from the accepted use of these 
terms, each of which has its definite and well-understood meaning ; 
and not less must wc deprecate Dr. Dennett’s attempt to compress 
within sixty-three duodecimo pages an outline of pathological science, 
which, we fear, will never be filled up by a large proportion of those 
who accept this production as their guide. 

From Germany we have portions of two works on kindred subjects, 
to neither of which docs our own literature furnish a parallel. The 
“ Lehrhuch of Dr. Keich is the first part of an extensive treatise on 
the Causation of Disease, in which the various agencies aftecting health 
are discussed with that minute elaboration and formularization of de- 
tails which is specially characteristic of the German mind, and which, 
in our apprehension, tends to distract the attention from those general 
principles wliicR every one ought to study and apply. The “ lland- 
buch”® of Dr. Pappenheiin promises to he, like many other German 
handbooks, any thing but a portable manual, being a veritable cyclo- 
paedia, in which almost every conceivable subject relating to sanitary 
police is copiously treated in alphabetical order. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

T he first and most important Revolution of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, commonly known as the Great Rebellion, has recently re- 
ceived a double illustration in the historical essays contributed by Mr. 
John Forster,^ and in the studies of Mr. J. L. Sanford.*-^ Both these 
authors traverse the same ground, discuss the same subjects, consult 


^ “ Lebrbach der Alfgermeimen Ailtiologie und Hygieine.” Von Eduard Roicb, 
Med. Dr. 8vo. pp. 868. Erlangen. 1868. 

® *'Handbaeh der HanitXtsPolizei : nach eignen Dntersuchungen bearbeteit. 
Von 0r. Louie Fitippenheun, Doc«jnt an der Universitat zu Berlin, &c. Zweiter 
Band, Erate AbUieiiung. 8vo. pp. 362. Berlin. 1868. 

^ ** Historical and Biograpbical Essays.” By John Forster. 2 vols. London ; 
John. Murray. 1868. 

^ '^Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion/’ By John Langton San- 
ford, London : J. W. Parker. 1868. 
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tho same authorities, arrive at the same gfeneral conclusions, and 
hold the same theory of tlie Knj,dish Civil War; nearly the same 
estimate of the leading characters of this period, and especially of 

the !^reat child and champion of this inai>fnificent infurrection, aji^ainst 
the intellectual and material des)>otism which Charles 1., Strafford, and 
Laud proposed to inaugurate. Passing over, therefore, minor differ- 
ences of view and divergences of opinion, wc shall regard the two 
works as of cognate cliaracter and like aim, and bracket them together 
in our critical notice. Mr. Sanford*s historical investigation com- 
menced more than fifteen years ago, before tho puhlication of Mr. 
Carlyle’s “ Letters and Speeches of OromwcAl,” in the second edition 
of whigh are included some of the results of his long and patient re- 
soarcli. Further inquiry brought Mr. Sanford acquainted with the 
<?oiitents of D’Ewes’ MS. “Journal of the Long Parliament,” pre- 
served in the British Museum Library ; and in 1850 a comprehensive 
work, of which the present volume is only a portion, was ready for the 
pr(iss. Of the “ Historical Essays ” furnished by Mr. Povster, the first 
and second have not before been printed ; the third, published two 
years ago in the “ Edinburgh,” now appears with some vahiahle addi- 
tions. J3oth our essayists refer to tho blotted manuscripts of Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, in five volumes, as the authoritative source of the 
new facts adduced by them. Carlyle had previously drawn attention 
in his “ Miscellanies ” to D’Ewes’ “ Journal,” and twelve years since 
a notice of this “ precious record ” and its writer appeared in the pages 
of the “ Edinburgh lleview.” Neither Jlushworth, Whitelocke, N(‘l- 
son, nor Clarendon arc trustworthy chroniclers. Of the ‘‘ Historical 
llocollections ” of liushworth, onh' the first volume was published in 
his life, and the whole work is ])resumcd by iSlr. SanfiTrd to have been 
slightly interi)olated by a lioyalist editor. Wliitelocic’s “ Memorials” 
arc, wc are informed, a bookseller’s compilation of very mixed authority, 
and, in the account of Strafford’s trial, full of errors and fabrications. 
Nelson’s “Collectioijs,” Mr. Forster tells us, is a farrago of violent party 
rubbish, compiled for the special delectation of Charles II., by an un- 
scrupulous Koyalist partizan. Highly eulogizing Clarendon’s “ History 
of the llebellion,” for rare beauties of thought and charm of style, 
Mr. Forster regards its authority as often worthless, and its author’s 
imputations against former colleagues as never to be safely relied on. 
Clarendon, he says, has been confronted with the facts he has misre- 
presented ; Sir Simonds D’Ewes has been heard ; the Great Remon- 
strance itself has spoken, and the result is, “ not merely that Claren- 
don turned king’s evidence against his old associates, but that his 
evidence is completely disproved.” The Grand Kemonstrance, exca- 
vated from Rushwoi’th’s ponderous folios, Mr. Forster regards as a fact 
living and accessible ; a solid piece of actual history, embodying the 
case of the Parliament against tho Ministers of the king ; the most 
authentic statement of the wrongs endured for fifteen years by the 
English people, and the most complete justification onrecordof the Great 
Rel>ellion. The authorship of this noble document, Mr. Forster ascribes 
to Pym. An abstract of tho contents occupies forty pages in the first 
volume of his essays. It is interposed in the accountgivenof the debates 
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on this most striking political procedure. The design of drawing up 
such a declaration as may be a faithful representation to this House ol‘ 
the CMstate of the kingdom had been previously entertained in com- 
mittee in a more moditied form ; all the leading members of the House 
being iiieinbcr& of the committee, and Lord Higby being its cbaii’man. 
After a succession of remarkable scenes and struggles, tlie publication of 
this weighty document was determined on,bya majority of fifty-two. Mr. 
Forster’s grave but animated account of the debates ; bis admirable 
’analysis of the remonstrance; his historical revision ; his critical eluci- 
dation, must be studied in detail to be rightly appreciated. An essay 
on the Plantagenets and Tudors follows, ser^ung as a sketch of consti- 
tutional history, and intended to show that English freedom has a 
pedigree and illustrating ancestors;” that in all the casualties of the 
foHuues of our old kings “a something which, under various names, 
represents the people is still on their track.” The Petition of Eight 
was the “affirmation of the precedents of three preceding centuries 
while the Great Charter of King John’s barons was the lineal descen- 
dant of the enactment of the first year of Henry Bcauclerc. Mr. 
Forster’sthirdessayon the Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell, contains some 
original criticism on Lord Falkland, whom he suspects to have been more 
of an apostate than Strafford ; but whose prodigious learning, inimitable 
sweetness in conversation, flowing humanity, and primitive simplicity 
and integrity of life he fully and emphatically recognises. Mr. Sanford, 
on the other hand, characterizes Lord Falkland as the most conscien- 
tious of the Eoyalist seceders, but morbidly sensitive ; deficient in judg- 
ment, and over ready to be scared by possible evils on one side of the 
question, without balancing against them the certain evils attendant 
on the other. H^is a noticeable fact that the three men who showed 
least forbearance to Strahbrd were the deserting partisans of the 
king’s cause: — Culpepper, Falkland, and Hyde. By far the most 
viduable portion of Mr. Forster’s third essay is tliat which relates 
to the Great Protector. Of the three views of this remarkable man’s 
pharacter, the view which attributes to him ambition, genius, and 
hypocrisy; the view which regards him as mainly sincere, but 
worldly, perplexed, interested, and “a traitor to liberty;” and that 
which regards him as “ a man whose every thought was with the 
Eternal, as one of those rare souls which could lay on itself the 
lowliest and highest functions alike,” that sought to do God’s work 
“immoVed to the transient appearance of this world, and wrestling 
and trampling foiward to the sublime hopes of another,” Mr. Forster 
seems inclined to support the last. In this view, Mr. Sanford, too, 
acquiesces in his detailed and excellent narrative of the “ Early Life of 
Oliver Orom^lL” Both authors vindicate Cromwell’s descent and 
family aspersions of the Eoyalists. In the parish register 

of Felsted, Bbbert Cromwell, who was buried there, 1630, and who is 
shown by Mr. Forster to be the son to whom the dying Ihrotector so 
touchingly alluded, is described as “filiushonorandi viri M**'* (esquire), 
OliverisCmmwelli,” the sole “vir honotaiidus” mentioned in the records 
of hifth and death ere his name “ grew iamous beyond his native 
county,” in that “ small Essex parish.” In addition to his sketch, of 
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Cromwell’s early life, Mr. Sanford has nine separate essays — one on 
the Tudor and Stuart [)criod ; one on the religious and social aspects 
of Puritanism ; one on the antecedents of Charles I., and one on 
the Returns to tlie Long Parliament. The remaining sections are 
entitled, Strafford and Rym; Rarliamentar}" Royalism; The Earl 

*, of Essex ; Long Marston Moor ; and Cavalier and Boundhoad 
Letters. His work docs not supersede Mr. Forster’s, nor is it 
superseded by it. Each writer throws a light of his own round the 
obscuiities of tlic subject, and illustrates the same events under 
differing aspticts. The abstract of the G-raud Remonstrance is to 
bo found in Mr. Forster’s volume alone the characteristics of 
PuriVnism arc philosophically considered by Mr. Sanford only. The 
result of iliis joint perusal is the increased conviction that Charles I.. 
Strafford, aacl Laud were prepared for the destruction of the 
English constitution, and for the forced imposition of an entire and 
thoroughly (organized system of civil and religious despotism, au An- 
glican Papacy and an Anglican Imperialism. Had the king possessed 
Strafford’s energy and decision, the grand hut malignant genius of that 
powerful and iiitrejutl intellect would have translated this drean\ of 
absolute dominion over the bodies and souls of men into a present 
reality. Strafford, happily for England, was unsupported, and the 
cons[)ivacy against liberty, right, and truth, was detected, exposed, and 
cruslied by the illustrious leaders of the Long Parliament, and the 
eventual freedom of this country secured by the commanding abilities 
of Cromw’cll, and the courage and discipline of the Puritan soldiers. 

The four biographical sketches in Mr. Forster’s second volume are 
reprinted from the “ Edinburgh ” and “ Quarterly,” wdth revisions and 
amplili cations. To his splendid estimate of the Ijfe and intellect of 
that impersonation of British manhood, He Foe, and his atfcctionate 
vindication of the literary abilities of Steele, in reply to Lord Macau* 
lay's disparaging criticism, wo particularly invite attention. The two 
remaining essays arc on Churchill and Foote. 

Widely divergent from the judgment passed on the House of Stuart 
by the two authors whose works we have just reviewed, is the verdict 
of Mr. Townend,^ in his history of its descendants. To rescue from 
obscurity the genealogical records of this illustrious house, and to pro- 
vide information relating to this exiled family, proving or disproving 
the existence of their descendants, with particular references to the 
Oath of Abjuration, are the motives that have impelled Mr. Townend 
to publish the present volume. He considers that the legislative alterna- 
tives arc the substitution in the Act of the descendants of Charles I, for 
those of J ames 11. or the repeal of the Act in foto. He writes aa the eulo- 
gist or vindicator of the Stuarts, lias apparently no national but only 
dynastic sympathies, regards Charles I. as a martyr, and Mary Queen 
of Scots as innocent. He vehemently opposes Macaulay’s representa- 

* Mr. Forster implies that this important document has never been reprinted 
from Rusliworth j but a writer in the Leader newspaper has pointed out that 
it is to bo found in the bulky work of the industrious Hapin. 

^ “ The Descendants of the Stuarts.” By William ToWnend. Second edition. 
London: Longman and Co. 1858. 
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f.ions, and aocepta Mias Stncklaml’s conclusiona as final. Mr. Town- 
end’s book has been industriously compiled. It gives a clear and 
vigorous sketch of the lives of the excluded Stuarts, introduces us to 
many of I be Courts in Europe, and serves as a ready chronicle of the 
fortunes of a royal but ill-starred race. The pedigree of the Stuarts is 
illustrated in this volume by various genealogical tables. 

From the Stuart period we descend to the time of the Guolphs.^ 
Caroline Matilda, sister of George Ilf. and posthumous dauijfhter of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, was married, 17G6, to Christian Vll., King 
of Denmark. An estrangement had already grown up between the 
royal pair when the ambitious and licentious Struensee, the travelling 
tutor or jdiysician of his majesty, was first presented to the queen. By 
his adch\‘ss a reconciliation was efieoted, and Struensee, who now held 
the rank of privy councillor, became daily more acccptalite to both the 
king and queen. With the increase of liis importance his ambition in- 
creased. To supplant (’ount Bernstorlf, or at least to diqu'ive him of bis 
seat in the Council of State, he is said to have recommended the Count 
Pantzau Aschcherg. He also obtained the recall of his friend, Enewold 
vop Brandt, who ere long sueeecded von Hoick as director of the royal 
ainusenicnts. Struensee, Brandt, and liantzau formed a triumvirate at 
Travemlahl, and took measures to procure the removal from the court of 
all who were personally opposed to them. The lailure of a marine expe- 
dition furnished a pretext for the retirement and disgraee of Bernstorlf. 
The dismissal of manyemiuent men from the public service followed; the 
Queen Dowager Juliana Maria was deserted, and Struensee became the 
First Minister, with nearly unlimited power, the fatuous and ill-condi- 
tioned king being little better than a nonentity : and under the auspices 
of this able and daryig politician the party of the young queen triumphed. 
Urged by tin; new minister the king dissolved the Council of State, sub- 
stituting for it a commission of conference. By this measure the nobility 
were deprived of their hereditary influence in the government of the 
country'', and the Danish constitution was partially revolutionized. The 
appointment of the presidents of administration was vested in the 
Prime Minister. The new Chamber sat during his pleasure only, and 
its members retained neither rank nor power. Such a high-handed 
policy as this could not fiiil to defeat itself. The queen’s cause was pre- 
judiced, and numerous enemies were created. Among them none was 
more bitter than Count llantzau, who, with his «eat in the council, lost 
all his authority and importance. In revenge he joined the Queen 
Dowager at Friedensburg. Struens^e’s power, however, remained para- 
mount ; all business transactions were conducted by him ; all State 
papers passed through his hands before they were ratified by the king. 
His two principal difficulties were the Exchequer and the Home De[)art- 
ment, which had sustained great injury from the shameful incompe- 
tence of previous administrators. Assisted by his brother, Carl August, 
Struensee now attempted various financial improvements. Fresh taxa- 


■* ** Struensee, ctla Oour de Oopenbagae, 1760 — 1772, M ^moires de Reverdil, 
CoiiHeillei* d'Etat du Roi Chretien VII. Publids par Alexandre Roger. Paris. 
1858. 
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tioii, however, produced great popular dissatisfaction ; aad*even among 
his most devoted adherents, coldness and reserve l^gan to prevail. 
Meanwhile tho j^rolligato and imbecile king, prc-occupied and amused 
by Brandt, on whom devolved the especial office of keeping his majesty 
quiet and out of the way, remained ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
unconstitutional proceedings of his minister. The queen’s attachment 
to Struensee, which had hitherto been unavowed, but which was any- 
thing but platonic, at length became notorious, and if she felt a mo- 
mentary indignation at tho arbitrary conduct of her favourite, her 
silence was purchased by her fears. About two years before this period 
Struensee had conceded the liberty of the press. This privilege he 
nowwevoked; a measure which in bis judgment the unrestrained free- 
dom of discussion had rendered necessary for self-preservation, but 
which in reality only hastened his downfall. 

Conliding in the genius of Struensee, the queen refused to listen to 
tho warning representations of the English Ainhassador, who predicted 
his approaching ruin. Tlic ])rophccy was soon to he realized. A secret 
consj)iraey was planned by the j)artisans of the Dowager Queen. (Jn 
the IGth January, 1772, a ball was given in the royal ])alace. and on 
the morning of tho 1 7lh the Queen Matilda, Struenst'e, and liis ])rother, 
with Branili and all their adherents, were arrested (luring its progn^ss. 
Tho indictment against Sirmmsee consisted of nine counts, comprising 
adultery with the queen ; complicity with Brandt in his insults to the 
king; cruelty to tho Prince lloyal; usurpation of autliority; pecula- 
tion ; the sale of the (pmen’s diamonds, and other misdemeanours im- 
plying interference with prerogative or established custom. Many of 
thcs <3 accusations Ueverdil contemptuously sets a^dc. The queen's 
diainoiuls, he says, were sold by her own orde^i. The duel wliicli 
Brandt fought with the king was a consequence of the royal command 
to regard th(i monarch solely as a private gentleman. All his favo- 
rites had liacl similar rencontres ; and Jirandt him.^elfhad received the 
kiiig’s pardon, and had afterwards held a palace a 2 )pointment. The 
liaison with the queen >vas proved ; nor does there seem any doubt 
that Struenscje, originally, according to Keverdil, a jnan of noble and 
liberal instincts, availed himself of his j)owcrfiil j>osition to increase 
largely his own pecuniary emoluments. The extreme sentence of the 
law, with the atrocious accompaniment of mutilation, was pronounqod 
on both these unfortunate men. And although the king’s lioiioiir re- 
quired that Brandt at least should bo pardoned, the sentence in both 
instances was confirmed without any mitigation of penalties. Keverdil 
relates the conversion of Struensee, hitherto an unbeliever, to Chris- 
tianity, and regards the frank and lionest statements of the attending 
clergyman, Dr. Muiiter, as satisfactory evidence of the sincerity of the 
conversion. Ho strongly condemns, however, the European custom of 
publicly exhibiting the repentance of criminals as a proof of the truth of 
Christianity ; of publishing their conversion as a triumph, of accrediting 
the dangerous opinion that in virtue of certain prayers, and submission 
to certain forms, the scaffold becomes the assured ro^ to Paradise. 
Both Brandt and Struensee died in the odour of sanctity. 

The queen’s trial followed that of her lover and confidant. Her 
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nami^ was removed from the offices of the liturgy, and she Wt^is hence- 
forth to be regarded as a foreign princess. Bidding her daughter an 
eternal farewell, the unhappy lady embarked at Elsinore for Stade in 
Hanover. From Stade she proceeded to Zell, where she was supported 
by tlie King of England till her death; retaining the title of queen, 
and the external indications of royalty. She died at the early age of 
twenty-two. Such is the singular and tragic history recorded by 
Eeverdil in these memoirs. His own relation to the King and Court 
of Denmark may be briefly described. Born 1732, at Nion, a little 
town in the Pays de Vand, he appears to have been induced to visit 
Denmark by his cousin Andre Boger, who was then in high favour 
with the prime minister, the Comte de Bernstorfl*. In 1758 he was 
called to the mathematical chair in the Academy of Copenhagen ; in 
17G0 he was appointed tutor to the Crown Prince. He filled this 
high office conscientiously, and availed himself of his interest with the 
monarch to suggest mea.sm*es of national iuiprovcinent. Though his 
project for tlie emancipation of the serfs was defeated hy the jealous 
opposition of the war minister, the Count of St. Cermain, lleverdil 
at least succeeded in preparing the w^ay foi* their enfranchisement. By 
the machinations of Hoick, Reverdil was at last ordered to quit Coi>en- 
hagen. In 1771, however, lie was recalled by the^ then triumpliant 
Count Stniensee, and with tlie encouragoment and approbatioix of 
Bemstorff liimself, he consented to accept an appointment in the 
palace. On the explosion of the conspiracy he quietly withdnnv from 
the kingdom, returned once again to tlie country of his* birtli, and 
there lived in an honourable and patriotic retirement. His society 
was sought and \^lued by many eminent persons. Among others by 
Necker, Madame fie Stiiel, Bonstetten and Voltaire. The wit of 
Pemey, in testifying to lleverdirs conversational talent, remarked, 
** On pout avoir autant d’esprit que Eeverdil mais pas d’avantage.” I lis 
“Memoires*’ are written in a facile and lucid style, and by .all who 
wish to acquire a closer acquaintance with the ivorthlcss king and 
court of Denmark at the close of the last century, will be found to 
possess value and significance. They are preceded by a short notice 
of the author, and followed by several unedited letters by a descendant 
of Madame Eeverdirs ; himself a resident at Nion. 

The first volume of tlie Correspondence of Napoleon I.*’’ issued from 
the imperial printing press at the commencement of the present .year, 
and was pronounced a remarkable specimen of typogi'aphical excellence. 
The splendour and costliness of the work, however, rendered it inaccessi- 
ble to the million. It has accordingly been republished in a cheaper and 
more popular form. By an imperial decree issued at Boulogne, Septem- 
ber 7tli, 1854*, a commission was appointed to collect, arrange, and pub- 
lish the correspondence of the august predecessor of Napoleon III. That 
commission consisted of various senators and members of the Institute ; 
Lefehvre, Chasseriau of the Council of State, Perron, chefde seotion in 
theministry of State; and acted under the presidency of Marshal Vaillant, 

“ (>orrefiponcliiiico de Napol^n ler.” Publide par ordre de fEnipereur Napo- 
leon III. Tome pxemier. Paris. 1858. 
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minister of war. The volume before us is the product of their joint 
editorship. It is prefaced by the report of the commission addressed 
to the reigning Emperor, in which he is by implication assimilated to 
Augustus, his “ august predecessor” to Csesar, and the political, 
military, and administrative correspondence of “this incomparable 
genius’* to the commentaries of the great Komau captain and states- 
man. The task assigned them is declared to be that of “ reuniting and 
bringing to light the scattered traces of the thoughts of Napoleon.” 
In pursuance of this object the commission ransacked archives and 
libraries, consulted the representatives of the oldest families in Europe, 
applied to foreign governments, and solicited aid from private sources. 
Ten thousand works published on Napoleon or the events of his reign 
have been catalogued and examined ; the letters addressed by Napo- 
leon to different European sovereigns, and bis correspondence with the 
Prince Eugene have been put under contribution. In their rich store 
of disposable material the commissioners specify a collection of docu- 
ments relating to the campaigns of Italy and Egypt in foi’ty-seven 
volumes ; 10,000 papers in the archives of the empire ; 20,000 in the 
War Office ; 2000 in the Foreign Office ; 1100 in the Admiralty, and 
1500 in the other State offices. After the labour of collection and 
examination, came the <picstion of arrangement. The arrangement 
ultimately adopted was that of chronological order, from a conviction 
that it was tlie only effective method of “ reproducing the succession 
of the great Emperor’s thoughts,” and forcibly and faithfully display- 
ing “ Ills universal aptitude and wonderful fertility.’* As a first instal- 
ment of this imperial literary enterprise wo have tlie initial volume 
of the Correspondence of Napoleon I., containing a thousand and 
eighteen documents, u great part of wliicli have yet been pub- 

lished. The volume commences with a report on the artillery employed 
in the siege of Toulon, the details of which are discussed in twelve 
letters. The majority of the letters and papers which follow, relating 
to the operations of the ai’iny in Italy, are addressed to the Executive 
Directory j the Minister of War and Finance ; the French Generals ; 
various Itdian officials ; and Joseph Buonaparte. These letters and 
orders evince a terrible promptitude and vigour : they show an iron 
resolution ; a quick insight into the exigencies of a situation ; a fierce 
determination to succeed, an inti^pid intellect and unsparing factigue-, 
Napoleon’s orders seem to have the precision and consequence of 
cannon balls, going right to the mark, with fatal aim. We find in 
these letters frequent complaints of the disorder and ill-conduct of the 
soldiers composing the army of Italy. In a report addressed to the 
Directory (No. 12B), Napoleon declares that lie found this army not 
only destitute but without discipline, and in a state of perpetual insub- 
ordination. To such a height had tlie general discontent proceeded, 
that a Dauphin’s company had been formed, in which counter revo- 
lutionjury songs were sang. Two of the oftieers, he says, accused of 
having cried Vive le roi, I have referred to a court-martial (comeil 
militaire). He directs General DomaHin (331) to adsemble the 84th 
demi-grade, to express the displeasure of the general commadding- 
in-chief. 
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In the order numbered (214), be complains of the borriblc pillage 
which had been carried on for several days, and authorises the generals 
of divisions to shoot instantaneously those officers or soldiers who might 
be found exciting others to pillage. In a letter addressed to the Direc- 
tory (24ith April, 1796), he says — “ The soldier without bread is guilty 

of such furious excesses as make on§ blush to be a man I will 

restore order, or 1 will cease to command these brigands.” The gene- 
ral bravery of the ITrcnch soldier, however, is never impeached; personal 
exploit is highly panegyrized, and tales of individual valour are related 
that border on the fabulous. On the other hand, the English are 
rept)rted to have retreated with such precipitation at Toulon, that a 
great part of their tents and baggage fell into the power of the French 
(No. 12) ; while the offi<'ers commanding the Austrian army are not 
complimented either for their course or their generalship. These 
letters of Napoleon sometimes possess an anecdotieal value, to which 
we can only draw attention here; and not unfrcqnently contain indi- 
cations of liis theory of life and morals. To Lucy he writes (55), 
“ Health, con.stancy, a light heart, and never say die. If you meet 
with bad or ungrateful men, remember the fine though comic saying 
of Scapin : ‘ Sachom-leitr gre de ions lea crimen qtte Von ne commei 
” There Ls an admirjible table of contents attadied to this, 
volume, giving the number, dates, addresses, subjects, and references 
of all the orders and letters. It opens with the siege of Toulon, in 
the year IT., and closes with the defeat of Wurmser, in the year IV. 
From the present French tvj>c of imperial greatness we are recalled by 
the narrative of the Su*c de J oinvillc^* to the ideal of medieval royalty 
realised in the iiiost Christian king, St. Louis. The late Dr. Arnold 
regarded him as ^closely approximating to the type of a good king. 
AVith some allowance for the diilerent conceptioji of duty, which' a 
diflercnt belief necessitated, and looking to tlic animating motive, 
rather than to the ascertainable consequences, we arc inclined to accept 
Dr. Arnold’s verdict. If the spirit of self-devotion to a cause which 
we believe to b(5 holy and august, can justify tlie conduct which it 
dictates, irrespectively of the reasonableness of tliat conduct, then may 
Louis TX. be ju.stiijecl for his crusading enteipi’ise ; .for to him that 
enterprise appeared in the light of a celestial mission. Wc cannot, 
however, in our soberer judgment, justify Louis IX. absolutely ; for if 
love and devotion inspire action, reason and prudence must select and 
regulate it ; and the sclf-sacrilicing enthusiasm of this crusading king, 
unrestrained and undirected by intelligence, was in reality as disastrous 
in its consequences to others, as are the cold calculations of an exclu- 
sive self-interest. But if we cannot acquit Louis IX. of error in action, 
and mischief in result, we can at least pronounce him pure in motive 
and upright in practice. If his religion was alloyed by the superstition 
of the age, his moral percei)tion3 were not distorted by ecclesiastical 
sophistries, lie disdained to break faith with the Infidel when coun- 
selled to do so ; indignantly rejected the advice, once tendered him, to 

® “ M^moires de Jean Sire de JoinviUc,” PubKda par ’M. Fraiiciaquc Michel. 
Paris. 185d. 
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an agfrecment ass pancollcd becauso ibc seal bad been broken 
and wisely and fi^reatly refused to lend the spiritual power, in its decline, 
the support of his secular arm, unless the sentences of excommunica- 
tion were first examined and approved by his own judges. Rightly 
has Michelet ascribed to St. Louis that elevation of mind which places 
equity above law. He denounced the custom of trial of battle, at lea«t 
in its application to«the poor and oppressed ; he compelled his brother . 
Charles of Anjou to restore an estate to its refractory jiossessor ; he 
punished his barons when they did wrong ; he discouraged the secret 
administration of justice, and declared that throughout his kingdom it 
slioiild be done openly and before the people. Rrave, and even warlike, 
when duty called him to bo so, he laboured always to rnaiutahi and 
extend ^cace among foreign princes. Sensitively conscientious, he ever 
sacrificed liis own interest to his loVe of right. The depth ot his piety 
may be estimated by the words which he addressed to his daughter 
shortly before his death : “ Dear daughter, the measure according to 
wliich wo ought to love Grod, is to love him beyond measure. The 
love wlii(;b he boro to his people appeared by what he said to his eldest 
sqn during a s^ere illness he had at Fontainblcau ; ‘*l)ear son, I pray 
tllee to gain the love of the people of thy kingdom, for truly 1 should 
jirefer a Scot’s coming from Scotland to govern the people of the king- 
(lorn well and loyally, to thy governing them ill.” The middle ages 
.seem to have culminated in King Louis : with Philippe le Bel, his 
grandson, begins our modern history. The age of man’s rights has 
long since succeeded to that of man’s duties ; and gentle imaginative 
minds, believers in the good old times, sigh for tliat golden period 
which we all place in the past or in the future. “ If this beautiiul age 
ever yet existed, it must certainly have been, says o|jc of the first of 
French critics, in tliose fifteen years of peace when Louis sat with 
his noblcf^ in the forest of Vincennes, resting against an oak ; and all 
who liad business caiiio to speak to him without hindrance.” Df this 
-taint king, of his actions, ami his sayings, Joinville was the enthusiastic 
admirer and faithful historian. His narrative, in wliich he records liis 
impressions and experiences, is simple, artless, inconsecutive. His 
garrulity makes him indifferent to logical connection, and th(^ Ilow of 
iiis story is often suspended wtiile he records some incident which an 
arbitrary association suggests. His mariner, however, is animated, and 
his styles characterized by a natural eloquence. Occasionally he mingles 
reflection with recital, but he is so little sceptical, that one of his critics 
says of him, wtj might suppose that objects were created the day on 
which he first beheld them. Everything, surprises him. Everything 
to him is new, wonderful, miraculous. Cairo he believes to be Babylon. 
The Nile he pronounces to be a river which has its source in Paradise. 
Ho composed his “ M6moires” in extreme old age, though still “ fresh 
in memory and young in heart.” He never boasts of liis own deeds, 
and never speaks ill of another. He writes always with a noble sim- 
plicity, and, if with a childlike credulity, yet with an open eye for facts 
which came under his own immediate cognizance. Joinville was bom 
in 1224, in the family chateau in Oh&lons-sur-Marne, of distinguish^ 
ancestry. In 1248 he sold all his pqssesBions, equipped ten knights, 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXXXIX.]— New Seeies, VoL XV. No. I. X 
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and took the Cross with King Louis. He was present at the battle 
(rf Cairo, and recounts the exploits of the King, and the sultbrings of 
the Crusaders. lu the second ill-starred expedition of his beloved 
master (1270), Joinville reiused to take part* Por many years he 
occupiedjiimsdlf on his own domains in building and repairing churches. 
His presence was often required at Court, and he was employed more 
than once in the service of the State. His patriotism led him to 
resist the exactions ol Philippe le Hel, but under Louis le Hutin, who 
repealed liis predecessor’s oppressive imposts, he witlidrcw his opposi- 
tion to the Court, and at ninety years of age, in obedience to a royal 
summons, the stout-hearted seneschal of Champagne joined the force 
that had been raised to reduce the revolted Flemings, In 1317 he 
returned once more to J oinville, and died there two years afterwards, 
haying lived to see six kings seatdd on the throne of Franco. The 
edition ot these celebiatod memoirs now before us is issued by the 
enterprising publisher, Firmin Bidot. The text is based on that of 
the manuscript found by Marshal Saxe, at Brussels, in 1744. The 
volume is enriched with dissertations on the life of J oinville, his MSS., 
his family, his castle and tomb, and with ap}>eudices containing tl^e 
instruction of St. Louis t^ his claughter, Sarrasin’s narrative letter on 
the tirst crusade of St. Louis, and two ancient metrical compositions ; 
and with four illustrations in steel. 

Nearly three centuries after the death of King Louis, Fery de Guyon, 
Bailli-General of Anchin and Pos<jueiicourt, w^rotc his memoirs.^ Tin' 
volume in which they are now comprised forms one of a scries of nar- 
ratives and chronicles published by the Historical Society of Belgium. 
These memoirs were first printed in 1604, at Tournay, about a hundred 
years after the (^catli of the author. The coj>y which supjdies the text 
of the present in^ression is that preserved in the Iloyal Library. The 
barbaric and chivalrous manners of the period in which Fery (Jo Guyon 
lived i\re reflected in his unpretending recital. Ho paints with fidelity 
the man ol arms, the warlike adventurer, the vicissitudes of the .soldier’s 
life, the abundance of one day, the destitution of the next. Our 
clfronicler was born in Burgundy in 1507. Quitting the ]jaternal roof 
at the age of sixteen, he followed the Seigneur de I’Estoile to Besan^on, 
in tlie capacity of page. 1 rorn Besan^on he proceeded to Milan, wlierc 
the Constable of Bourbon then sustaint^^d a siege. He recounts the 
defeat of the French at the passage of the Sesia, the death of the 
Chevalier Bayard ; the ex|)edition in Provence, that iindertakeii 
gainst Marseilles, and the capture of Francis I., without the dramatic 
incidents related by the French writers. He takes us witli him, when 
Bourbon’s army marched upon liome, and makes us witness the sack 
of this city. Wo are present 'with him at the Siege of Naples, so 
gloriousyr defended by Philibert de Ch&lons, Prince of Orange. In 
1532 Goon’s company was commissioned to put down the brigands of 
Calabria., and was afterwards incorporated with the imperial army, 
formed for the protection of Hungary against the Turks. Two years 

J " Mdmoipca de Fery de Guyon," Par Be Bobaubc de Sounioy, BruxeUes. 
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later ho took part in the expedition to Tunis, beheld the defeat of 

Khair-Eddin, known as Barlwossa IL, the Corsair King of Alters ; 

returned tp Italy, and passed the winter at Naples. In the spring of 
1530 ho accompanied tlic Emperor in his triumphal entrance into 
Home. After the truce of Nice he proceeded to Spai^, was received 
into the service of the Emperor, followed him to Germany, was pre- 
sent at the Diet of* Augsburg, went once more to Italy, and then to 
Algiers. On tliis occasion the imperial army was wrecked on the 
African coast, and unprovided with food or ammunition, suffered 
terrible extremities. Ueturuing to Spain, he remained there till 1543, 
when he was again summoned to the imperial standard, when war was 
levied against the Duke of Cleves. In 1541! Guyon married Jeanne 
de St. Haagon. He afterwards distinguished himself in the brilliant 
campaign terminated by the Peace of Cressy. Four years later he 
received letters patent of nobility ; joined the expedition into Cham- 
pagne, 1552, and in the following year was present at the Sieges of 
Theru.uaiine and Hosdin. With tlie Peace of Chateau Cambresis, 1559, 
the army was disbanded. It was about this time tliat our author was 
invested with the office of bailU of Anchin, a rich abbe}", situated near 
Douay. He resumed military service und^'r the Sieur dc Moutigriy, 
in the spring of 15(50, and, in August of the same year, defeated a 
troop of Iconoclasts, who, after having pillaged the Abbey of Mar- 
chiennes, menaced that of Anchin with a similar fate. Later lie 
accompanied the army of the Seigneur of Noircames to the Sieges of 
Maestrieht, Bois-le-duc, and Holland. In 1508 he ivas deputed to 
follow and watch the march of the Prince of Orange through Brabant and 
Hainault. 1 le was pre])aring to assume the Governorship of the Castle 
of Bou(*bain, to which office he had been appointed, when, on the morn- 
ing of the day fixed for his departure, he was strutk with apoplexy, 
and died an hour after at Pesqueneourt. Guyon’s nan’ative is written 
in a slow, laborious, prosaic style ; he is inexact in his (ihx’onology, and 
his geographical notions are somewhat limited. The peculiar spelling 
under which he disguises the names of ptu’sons and places has been 
abandoned in this edition of his narrative, and an attempt has been 
made to reinstate in their native ortliographical honours the names of 
liis coiittmijH)rary countrymen. The volume- opens with a notice of 
the life of the author, and is furnished with an analytical tabic of con- 
tents, and an index. 

From ancient chroniclers we pa«s to modern historians. Mr. E. E. 
Crowe, ® the author of a compendious history of France in Dr. Lard- 
ners Cabinet Cyclopcedia ,luis })resented to the public the first 
volume of a more ‘minute and philosophical work, which, in recording 
the destinies of the French nation, professes to survey the subject 
from an English iK)kit of view. The author has pui*poaely abstained 
from multiplying references ; in feet, he rarely cites an original docu- 
ment ; and the work thus loses in authority what it gains in typogra- 
phical concinnity. The narrative however, clearly and forcibly 

* ^‘The History of By Byre BviuaSs Crowe. In 5 voh. Yd. L 

London : Longman and Co. “1858. 
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written ; the stylo is flowing, uninterrupted and animated. There is 
no splendour of diction displayed, no scenic arrangement attempted, 
no strength or siibtilty of thought evidenced in these pages. A. simple, 
unimpassioned^but lucid and comprehensive chronicle of the events 

that occurred from the days of Clovis, who died iu Ml, to those of 
Charles V., who expired in 1380, is what Mr. Crowe oflers us in the first 
volume of his work, if the promised four volumes, designed to com- 
plete the history, should be equally meritorious, Mr. Crowe will have 
furnished the educated class of his countrymen with a luminous and 
instructive recital of the extraneous incidents and domestic vicissitudes 
in the national biography of France. ** The noblest result of ages,’* 
says our author, “ the greatest achievement of humanity, has been to 
found and produce a nation. The ancient world, with few jind insignifi- 
cant exceptions, only knew empires established by arms and main- 
tained by force. The existence of a nation . . . is a phenomenon 

of modern times. . . . There is no country which more completely 

embodies the idea of a nation than France.” These sentences serve to 
indicate the character and direction of Mr. Crowe’s philosophical 
speculations. The history commences with an account of the successes 
of Clovis and Pepin, and the imperial organization of Charlemagne ; the 
rise of feudalism ; the incursion of* the Northmen ; the institution of 
chivalry and the foundation of the French monarchy, fill the opening 
chapters of this volume. VVe may refer to the sixtli chapter for a cir- 
cumstantial report of the ])olitical and legislative administration of St. 
Louis, and to the eighth for a description of the policy of Philip the 
Fair, which terminat(;d in the premature reduction of the feudal nobles, 
and the compulsory unity of France under the paramount and despotic 
power of royalty j* 

From France wft pass over to Italy, and in the “ History of tlie King- 
dom of Naples,” by Oeneral Colletta,® recognise a work which will be 
read with pleasure and advantage by all who take an interest in the 
destiny of that beautiful but unhappy country. The author of the 
history was born in Naples on 23rd January, 1775, He entered the 
army as an artillery officer in the twenty-first year of his age, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the French in 1798. Involved 
in the ruin of the Parthenopean Kepublic he narrowly escaped with 
his life. On his dismissal from the army he adopted the profession of 
a civil engineer, and under King Joachim was appointed Councillor of 
State in 1814, having previously risen to the chief command of the 
military engineers. In the Austriim campaign ho gained fresh laurels, 
and was employed to negotiate the treaty of Casalanza. Under 
Ferdinand his rank was confirmed, and after the revolution of 1820 he 
was sent to Sicily to suppress the revolt. Colletta succeeded Parisi as 
Minister of War in February, 1821. On March 20th the Germans were 
iu possession of Naples, and among the destined victims was the new 

• History of the Kingdom of Naples, 1784-1825.**^ By General Pietro Col- 
ietta. I^nslated from we Italiaji. By S. Horner. ' With a Supplementaiy 

ChapW, 1828-1856. Edinburgh; T. Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 1858. ^ 
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minister. For three months he had to endure the insults and menaces 
of Canosa in the castle of St. Elmo. Finally, he was conveyed to 
Briinn in Moravia “ at the foot of that Spielberg which has been made 
a living tomb for so many Italian patriots.” Here liis health began to 

decline, and he was allowed after two years to reside in Florence. In 
Florence lie commenced writing his history of Naples, and this book 
occupied the remaining eight years of his life. He died at Florence on 
11th November, 1831. Coletta, while opposing demagogic influence 
and repudiating a shallow materialistic philosophy, was an undoubted 
admirer of the liberal Government introduced into Naples on the 
cntranc^ of the French. He contends that the Neapolitans alone in 
Italy have preserved the seeds of the common political regeneration. 
By the decrees that emanated from King Charles of Bourbon, guided 
by his minister Tanucci, freedom, he asserts, was first redeemed from 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Under King Ferdinand the humiliating 
acknowledgment of vassalage was repudiated by the Neapolitans. The 
theories of political liberty, propagated in France in 1789, first became 
fruit-bearing in Naples, while the people were gbedient to the laws and 
the revenue of the country continued to increase. On the conquest of 
Naples by the French, 1799, the nation armed to support the institu- 
tions of their country, and only a few fought on the side of liberty. 
Next followed the reign of the French kings, with the enjoyments of 
the civil franchises of the empire. In 1813 Italy was on the eve of 
being united, but diplomacy and arms prevented the union. The 
following year the Neapolitans returned to Italian rule. In 1815 the 
Neapolitan array unfurled the banner of freedom and marched through 
Italy, but the people of Parma, Modena, and Tiisoany, joined the 
Germans. On the restoration of the old government the French code 
was preserved, but, in 1820, the people, by an admii*ably conceived 
revolution, passed better laws for themselves. In the course of thirty 
years, 1(X),000 Neapolitans have perished in the cause of political free- 
dom and for the love of Italy. Though now sunk in misery tliey are 
ready for action, and though restless it is only from a desire to amelio- 
rate their condition. This summary of the honourable deeds, attributed 
by the historian to his countrymen, will assist the reader in forming 
some notion of the spirit and import of his book. Commencing with 
the reign of Charles of Bourbon, it relates the conquest of the Sicilies, 
the victory of Velletri, the popular risings against the Inquisition, and 
the attempts of Charles to subvert the feudal system. The reign of 
Ferdinand IV. follows. The first effects of the French revolution in 
the kingdom of Naples, the prepai’niions for war and defence, the 
triumph of the French army, the establishment and suppression of the 
Parthenopcan liepublic and the resumption of tho throne by King 
Ferdinand, arc recorded in the remaining chapters of the first volume. 
The changes introduced in the State^ the trials and reforms of the 
Neapolitan people under Joseph Buonaparte and Joachim Murat occupy 
the next two books of this history. The measures of the Government 
at the restoration of the Bourbons, the foreign and domestic events 
under the two Ferdinands and Francis I., are comprised in the second 
volume. A supplementary chapter by the translator brings the 
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hij;torical narrative down to the year 1856. It contains a succincst 
account of the revolutionary movement in Italy, the single-handed 
struggle of Venice against Austria, the liostilities with Austria under 
diaries Albert, the proceedings at Rome, and the expedition against 
Sicily. The secret societies, the diplomatic negotiations, the various 
revolts, ami tlie results of papal and royalist reaction, are desi-ribcJ 

witli sulliciont minuteness. The translator rests his hope of the liiture 
independence ol’ the Italian people on their own virtue, courage, and 
unaniinitv ; demands the exercise of foreign influence to prevent unlair 
interference in the interests of despotism, and deprecates “ all servile 
imitation of France or even of England.” The aspirations of the Italian 
historian are patriotic ; his enthusiasm sustained rather than ardent ; 
his narrative calm and flowing, his style sedate and measured. 

A manual of* the ancient literary documents, that may be j)rolitably 
consulted as authorities by the student or writer of an history of ^ 
Germany, from the most remote period of the middle ages to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, has been compiled with suflioient 
fullness for all practieahpurposes, if not with bibliographical exhaustive- 
ness, by W. Wattenbach. A prize bad been oflered by the Royal 
Society of the Sciences at Gottingen, in 1858, for a critical ac('ount of 
German Medieval Historiograpliy, and the successful candidate w as the 
autlior of this essay. The introduction describes the editions of the 
old writers published in the sixteenth century, and enumerates those 
issued in our own day by Laj)t>onberg, Stenzel, Fieker, Cornelius, and 
othei*s. The legendary^ and ecclesiastical contributions to historical 
math'ial are referi*ed to that early period which elapsed before the 
reign of Cbavleniagno. The second division includes all the writings 
that illustrate tHb Carlovingian era ; the third particularizes tliose of 
the time of the Othos ; the fourth comprises those w'^hich appeared in 
the interval Ijctween the election of Conrad JI. and the death of Henry 
V. ; and the last section contains a notice of the narratives, annals, 
talcs, and poetical compositions, calculated to assist the historian’s 
labours, which belong to the perio’d between the death of Plenry V. 
and the middle of the thirteenth century. An index extending over 
eighteen pages registers the various historical documents specified iu 
the text, cites the names of the authors, and gives the numeral 
references. 

Pierre des Noyers was secretary to ’Maria Louisa de Gonzaga, 
Princess of Mantua and Novel’s, and Queen of Poland; and wrote 
numerous letters on private and public affairs from 1655 to 1659.^^ 
Tliese letters, collected in a volume of nearly GOO pages, were intended 
by their original editor to illustrate the history of Poland and Sweden 
during those four years of foreign invasion and domestic paralysis. In 
1652 the liberum veto of the privileged 6iasa was earned to its true 

*'l>eatschland*B Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter bis zu Mitte der dreizehnten 
Jahrbunderts.** Von W. Wattenbach. London : Williams and Norgate, Berlin. 
1858. 

“ Lettrea de Pierre des Noyers. Pour servir it THistoire de Pologne et de 
la Sul'de de 1656 h 1669/’ London : Williams and Norgate. Berlin ; Behr. 16811. 
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“ logical excess,’* A single deputy in the Diet had the desperate 
courage to exercise this political right, and thus stopped the whole 
machinery of government. The King, John Casimir, liad contrived 
to embroil himself with Sweden, and thus everj’’ circumstance seemed 
to conspire for the overthrow of Poland. The Muscovites entered her 
territories and ndvancfd as far Wilua ; tho Swedes poiictrated on 
the otlior side, and their progress was only arrested at Warsaw ; the 
Elector of Drandenburg, a tributary of Poland, joined the King of 
Sweden, while llagotzi, l?rincc of Transylvania, marched with 50,000 
men to the assistance of ilie Swedes. On the revolt of the Cossacks, 
Casimi^in despair abandoned the country and retired into Silesia. 
The chivalrcus courage of the Poles, however, saved their fatherland in 
this emergency. Everywhere they flew to arms. The Russians were 
defeated in a ^jitched battle, and various successes were obtained over 
the Swedes. On tlxe declaration of war against Sweden, by the King 
of Denmark, Charles Oustavus w«is compelled to return to his country, 
and j)eace was Anally concluded at Oliva, near Dantzig, in 1000. John 
Casimir tli(*n abdicated the throne, and Michael Wisnovviecki, a native 
yoiitli, was elected king by the nation. It is of this period of dissen- 
sion and invasion, of royal weakness and popular devotion, that Pierre 
des iVoyers writes, in these semi-political, historical, gossiping letters 
his, ’riiere is iniieh of interesting detail, much of useful informa- 
tion ill them, much of social incident and usage, and much of private 
comment and belief, that aid us in realizing the age and the men and 
women that lived in it. Xow and then we catch a glimpse of the 
Swedish monarch and the Englisli IVotector ; or we are introduced to 
that learned lady, Maria Cunitia, a famous linguist and sacanfc ; or we 
listen to the astrological fancies or therapeutic speculations of the 
secretary himself. In one place he ttdis ns that ho IumI an attack of 
fever, for which he can iuiiigine no reason but the disastrous position 
of tlie jdanets about the time of liis illness. He was ill for seven days, 
during wliieh he was bled ijve times. On the fifth day the phy- 
sicians, having done their worst, gave him uj> ; but “ 1 have recovered 
at last,” he says, though 1 am still so weak that one can’t well bo 
weaker.” Our good secretary evidentl}'’ took a deal of killing. 

The history of Poland receives a more formal illustration in a work 
by Ericdrich von Smitt, which has thp double title of “ Suworrow uiid 
Polen’s Untergang.” It consists of three volumes, of which one is 
new, one has been published before, and one has not yet appeared. It 
is dedicated to the Emperor Alexander II., and is written from the Rus- 
sian point of view. From the days of Stanislaus the author complains 
that Poland’s history lias been unscrupulously misrepresented. It is 
time to hear the other side. Original and authentic documents are 
accessible. These he has consult^ ; and the result he tells us is a true 
and accurate statement of facts. M. Smitt appears to be not only a 
fatalist but an optimist. Poland perished, and nothing became her so 
well as her deatL She '^vas a perpetual menace to Prussia, Austria, 

“Suworrow und PoWs Untergang.” Von Friedrich, von Smitt. Leipzig 
und Heidelberg. 1858. 
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and Russia. She had lived long enough. Rome grow, flourished, de- 
i*avod, died. Roland did the same. The life of nations is in an eternal 
ttoV. Once Roland was strong and Russia weak. It came to Russia’s 

turn to be strong, and she had an equal right with Roland to remove 
her dt'adly enemy, for her own moral and political security. She used 
this right, and is justified by the law of self-preservation and the evi- 
dent indications of a Rrovidontial will. The T)eus ex inacliiuaiu this 
ease was personated by the Empress Catherine. Under the cooreiou 
of her troops the Diet elected for king her lover, Stanislaus Roniatowski. 
When the patriot party became exclusive and intolerant, Russia, in 
coinnmii with Great Britain, Rrussia, and Deninark, protested against 
its arbitrary measures. More Russian troops were sent into Roland. 
The dissidents formed a conLederation under Rj ince Radzivil ; the 
Cathulics a counter eonfedcralion, known as the Confederation of Bar. 
The Russian soldiers sided with the dissidents, and were soon joined 
by an Austrian and Rriissiaii force. It was in this crisis tliiit Suwor- 
row first distinguished himself, lie defeated tlie armies of both 
Pulaw skies, took Cracow by storm, and was accredited with the trium- 
phant termination of the campaign. The first partition of Roland 
soon followed, a treaty being signed at Petersburg, 5th August, 1772. 
The year after a war with tlie Turk.s broke out, and Suworrow having 
won three victorie.s over the trooj)s of Mustapha III., cflected a junction 
with General Kamenskay, and in a fourth victory put an end to the 
eontctt. Jn 1774, Rugatscliow, a Cossack of the Don, organized a 
formidable insurrection. Suworrow encountered and overthrew the 
insurgents. In 1788 lie sidtjugated the Cuban Tartars. Four years 
after, the second^Turkish war alforded him many opportunities for di.^- 
plaving his .sj/lcudid strategic talents. The campaigns of‘ i7SS and 
1780 are circumstantially related by M. Smitt. This second campaign 
was terminated by tlie battles of Fokshani, Ry mnik, and tlie storming ol 
Ismail. To all this brilliant success Suworrow mainly (rontributed. The 
Empress Catherine, in recognition of these services, raised him to the 
<lignity of a Russian Count, with the title of Ryninikski, suggested by 
the victory gained on the banks of the river Ryiniiik. In 1702 Su- 
worrow was appointed Governor-General of the province of Yckaterin- 
oslaw, the Crimea, and the district of the Dniester. In 1794 he re- 
duced the revolted Roles ; five years later he commanded the troops 
wdiich fought in Italy against tlfe French ; and, returning to St. Petei-s- 
burg in 1800, died a few days alter liis arrival, in the seventieth year 
of his age. We have Jinticipated M. Smitt’s narrative, in tliis brief 
resume of Suworrow ’s actions, for tlie second volume concludes with 
the events of the year 1792. Suworrow was a daring and dexterous 
oflicer, determined, prompt, and inventive, lie is one of the few 
generals who never lost a battle. He wa.s rough, uncouth, stern ; tem- 
perate in his habits ; orthodox in his religion, and strict in its ob.ser- 
vances. Though of a weak constitution, he recoiled fn)in no privation 
or fatigue. Suworrow has a foremost rank amopg the eai)tains of wai*, 
and his story may be read with renewed satisfaction in the sharp, clear 
version of Friedrich von Smitt. 
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We may next notice a, species of scamlalous chronicle, entitled 
“ MtMiioirs of the Empress Catherine IT.,’* written by hefself.^^ Shortly 
after her death, a MS. in her own handwriting is said to have been 

found among her papers, in an envelope addressed “ to lier beloved 
son, the Grand Duke Paul.’* Paul conlidcd the secret to Kourakine, 
who copied the autograph. From this copy, twenty years after Paul’s 
deatli, two other transcripts were made. Subsequently, by the direc- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas, all the existing copies were seized by 
the police, the original being carefull}’' deposited in the imperial 
archives. From Constantine Arsenieff, the tutor of the present Em- 
peror, JVT. Iler/.eii derived his first information on this subject. It 
would Seem that about three years ago, Alexander 11. ordered the 
original document to be brought for his perusal. A few copies then 
once more found their way into circulation, one of which supplied the 
text for the present edition. Of the authenticity of these Memoirs M. 
llerzcn entertains no doubt. They relate tlic events of the early years 
of the •* Worn an- Emperor,” from her birth to its thirtieth anniversary. 
Tlie living portraits drawn by her own band are those of a young, 
ardent, intellectual girl, imprisoned in u palace, and gradually perverted 
by its corrupting intluonces : of a mean, cross, greedy, pedantic mother, 
boxing her daughter’s cars, and appropriating her now clothes ; of a 
jeahnis, envious, tipsy vixen, the Empress Elizabeth — and a drunken 
noodle of a husband, who made his young wife the conlidante of his 
love intrigues; and when she pretended sleep, to escape the persecution, 
struck hqr a blow with his list to awaken her. Young, ill-used, and 
unhappy, Catherine listened to the passionate solicitations of Soltikoff. 
Her union with the Grand Duke afforded no promise^of offspring, and 
when it was suggested that she should sacrifice her scruples to the 
welfare of the State, and she Wiis offered a choice of two lovers, she 
took botli, says M, Herzen, and to Soltikuff and Narichkino subse- 
quently added a third in Poniatowski. Such w£fe the commencement 
of her erotic career. If the father of the Emperor is Sergius Soltikoff, 
and Herzen contend.s that Catherine’s confession is sufficiently explicit 
on this point, the imperial family of lliissia is connected neither with 
that of ilomauoff* nor that of Holstein (xottorp. Wliat, then, becomes 
of Russian legitimacy aiM hereditary right ? 

From such a picture of moral degeneracy it is a relief to turn to the 
contemplation of a noble and philosophic* life, that of Sir tlumpliry 
Davy.^** The volume now published out of loving regard to a brotlier’s 
memory, may be considered as supplementary to the biography by Dr. 
Paris, \vhich appeared in 1831, and one by Dr. Davy, which was 
issued live years after. It contains a sketch of his birth and early 
education, an account of his studies and scientific researches, his 

^ if^M^moires de flmpdratrice Catherine 11. Ecrits par elle-mdnie, et pro* 
eddda d’uno Preface.” Par A. Herzen. Londres : Triibner et Oie. 1S59. 

M w Fragmentary Remaina, Literary and Scientific, of Sir Humphry Davy ; 
with a Sketch of his Life, and Selections from his Correspondence. l^ted by his 
brother, John Davy, M.D., F.H.S. London ; Churchill. 1858. 
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travels, liis last illness and death. It is enriched with the letters of 
many distinguished men — Southey, Coleridge, Landor, and others. 
The selection from Davy’s own letters seems judiciously made. His 
descriptions, half poetic and half scientific, are often admirably done. 
His intellect was of a high and comprehensive order, philosophical, 
imaginative, and artistic. He was an accomplished painter, and by 
cultivation might have taken rank among poets. He is said to have 
lisped in numbers, and some of his verses are of undoubted merit. 
Such, however, were only the graceful recreations of his exalted mind. 
Scientilic research and inventive genius form his true title to an enduring 
recognition. His great discoveiy, that of the metallic basis of the 
fixed alkalies, was an era in the history of chemistry. After a trial of 
forty years, his safety lamp maintains its reputation uiiirnpaired. As 
a means of preserving the lives of thousands of poor men, he “ valued 
it more than anything he ever did.” His present biographer corrects 
a misstatement on this subject in tbc lately })ublished “Life of G. 
Stephenson.” The lamp invented by this remarkable man was, says 
Dr. Davy, as admitted by himself, fonnetl entirely on mechanical 
principles, and had no pretensions to safety till constructed after the 
manner of the Davy lamp. Wise, liberal, and tolerant, both in politics 
and religion, Sir H. Davy anticipated little bonelit from the diffusion 
of i*evolutionary opinion in Europe, and became more “apostolic in his 
creed” as ho grew older. Yet he supported the emancipation of the 
Catholics, and was an ardent friend of rational liberty. Davy was no 
bookworm. He was fond of field sports; of hunting, shooting, and 
fishing. He conformed to the world, but his delight was in his intel- 
lectual being. }Yith something of the Stoic’s faith, he held that mental 
or moral enthusiasm destroys physical pain, and that the imagina- 
tion is the only creative faculty of our nature. Bom at Penzance, 17th 
December, 1778, he died at Geneva, 29th May, 1829. His last rest- 
ing-plaee is in the hurying-ground without the walls of that city, close 
to Professor Pictet. 

During the boyhood of this wise and good man, John Wesley first 
visited the far west, and saw and blessed the young philosopher. The 
awakening of the religious consciousness in the fishermen and miners 
of Cornwall under Wesley’s earnest efforts, the revival of evangelical 
Christianity in England effected by liiin and his coadjutors, is a 
noticeable fact in the last bentury. Methodism, with every deduction 
for its dangerous emotional fascination, and its melancholy self-delu- 
sions, yet represents some spiritual reality and testifies to the unspeak- 
able greatness of the soul. The truth and nobleness, the falsehood, 
extravagance, and superstition that are in Methodism may he learned 
from Southey’s life of its founder,^* a reprint of which is now given 
to the world, edited by the llev. C. C. Southey, It contain.s many 
valuable axmolations by S. T. Coleridge, and remarks on the life and 
character of John Wesley, By the late Alexander Knox. * 

of Wesley, and Bine and Progress of Methodism.*’ By Robert 
Southey. In 2 vols. Loudon ; Longman and Oo. I86S. 
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We invite attention to another reprint of a far greater man. Lord 
King’s “ Life of Locko.”^® A cheap edition of this indispensable 
biography has long been a desideratum. It is now comprehended among 
the volumes forming Mr. Holm’s Standard Library. From this memoir, 
and from the letters and paj)ers which accompany it, the general reader 
vvill obtain a true idea of the part that Locke took “ in the irrecon- 
cilable war between truth and falsehood.” The homely beauty of 
Locke’s style; the plain wisdom of his profound common sense; 
the human character of his philosophy ; and the noble sweetness of his 
life and disposition are traceable in the selected extracts fromWiis let- 
ters an^ papers. In itself the book can lay claim to no special lite- 
rary merit ; bm as the sole authoritative record of the life of one of 
England’s greatest thinkers, it possesses a peculiar value. 

An agreeable little work on the characteristics of a genius very different 
1‘rom tliat of the calm and patient Locke will reward perusal. lious- 
s*3au’s fiery and tumultuous nature will long be a favourite subject for 
psychological disquisition. In a scries of “ Stiidies,”^^ which in a frag- 
mentary form were read before the “ Academic des Sciences, Morales, 
et Politiques” M. Craborcl has described the development of Rous- 
seau’s genius ; estimated tlie influence of Geneva on his character ; 
delineated his political S 3 ^stem ; reviewed his religious sentiments ; and 
appreciated tlie personal relation in which he stood to his Genevese 
friends, lu a concluding chapter, the state of Geneva, after the death 
of the revolutionary philosopher, is described. M. Gaberel writes 
throughout in a friendly and admiring spirit of the hero of his little 
t‘s.say ; acknowledges the truth, though mingled with error, which his 
political theory discloses, and exculpates him from* even an indirect 
participation in tlie excesses of the French Revolution through the 
influence of his iusun*ectionary ideas. 

M. llosemann complains that a school of historians and publicists re- 
presents the religions reform of the sixteenth century as hostile to 
established authority. In the conviction that the spirit of the Gospel 
condemns all revolt, he has produced an abridged history of the Life of 
Luther and the Reformation,”^® in which he undertakes to “refute” this 

radical and dangerous error.” The object of his book, however, is not 
entirely^ polemical. Its author aims to relate facts voraciously, and to 
exJiibit tlie Divine action iu the events of history. Thus the ordinary 
evangelical theory is adopted, and the familiar incidents iu Luther’s 
career are recited in regular sequence, without any pretension to origi- 
nality of view, but in a compact and instructive narrative. 

A “ Universal Dictionary of Contemporary Biography,” comprising 

10 Letters of John Locke. With Extracts from his Jonnials 

ami Commonplace ^oka.” By Lord King. London : Bohn. 1858. 

** Rousseau et lea Gdndvois.” Par M. J. Gaberel, anci&i paMeur, Odn5ve. 
1858. 

** Histoirc Abrhg6e de Luther et do la Beformation." Par J. J. Hosemaiin. 
Paris. 1858. 

^ * * Dictionnaire Univei’sel des Contemporains,contenant tous ies Personnes notables 
de la France et des pays Strangers. ” Par J. Vapeream Paris: Haoh^tte. 1858. 
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the most celebrated names in literature, art, theology, law, and politics, 
will be gratefully welcomed by a numerous and inquisitive public, who 
require correct and trustworthy information on the distinguished men 
and women of their own time. This alphabetically-arranged biography 
has been compiled with scrupulous care, conscientious treatment, and 
rare skill and discernment, by M. Vapereau, formerly of the Ecole 
Normale, and peculiarly qualified for his office by his philosophical 
studies and professional training. In the accomplishment of this 
arduous undertaking the compiler has had three principal ends in 
view : ^1. To register biographical and historical facts with impar- 
tiality and exactness ; 2. To signalize the prominent living actors on 
the political or literary stage ; and 3. To furnish readers, writers, 
politicians, and travellers with information which they find absolutely 
indispensable. In giving eUbct to this purpose, the editor has sought to 
attain the utmost precision of statement, as distributed under the various 
categories of name, birth, Ikrnily, education, commencement of public life, 
accession to office, change of career, State decoration and reward, partici- 
pation in political evemts, characteristic iacts, remarkable doings and 
sayings, titles, dates, and successive editions of literary productions. 
The labour thus expended on the work is incalculable ; and whether we 
consider the difficulties surmounted, or the success achieved, the 
pr^ision of statement attained, or the extent of subject explored, 
we are alike constrained to admire the patient diligence, indefatiga])k* 
energy, discriminating taste, and line sagacity evinced in the work- 
manship. We must draw attention also to the merely literary merit 
of the article. The criticism is in general concise, animated, and in- 
forming ; the biographical sketches are executed, in the main, with a free, 
yet careful touch*, and in cases where a diplomatic reticence and a preju- 
diced oraccomniodated iiiurativc would have clmractcrized the less coura- 
geous instinct or the more partial judgment of over-cautious or dogmatic 
men, we have noticed a generous freedom from ])ersonal prepossession, and 
an evident flesire to give a fair and dispassionate report, in the higliest 
degree honourable to the enterprisiiig publisher, JVJ . Hachette, and hi.s 
laborious and conscientious editor. Wc have examined many of the 
articles contained in this work, and in those instances in wliich wo 
have been able to apply tlic test of experience, w’o find them satisfac- 
tory in outline and nearly accurate in detail. No pains will be s})ared 
to render this Opus Magnum of biographical erudition increasingly 
meritorious ; and as the present impression will remain permanently 
in type, opportunity will be afforded for the correction of trivial inac- 
curacies, the introduction of desired improvements, and the insertion 
of pretermitted or recently acquired reputations. That the catalogue 
of living celebrities is not already an exhaustive one will excite neither 
disappointment nor surprise. It is not occasional omission that im- 
presses us, but the prevailing completeness attained that deserves our 
tidiniration. ,As instances of this exceptional, treatment, we may 
indicate the names of Verdeil, Segonde, J. B. Beraud, Mulder, Jt, W. 
Maekay, Dr. Cari}entcr, Herbert Spencer, Dr. Neil Amott, J. A. 
Fronde, W. Smith, author of “Tbomdale,” &c., and Miss Hosiner* 
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On the other hand names of very secondary interest will he found in 
this volume, a convincing proof of its designed incliisiveness,— -an in- 
clusivcness which repeated examination justifies us in asserting is 
proxiinatcly realised. This valiia1)le work is comprised in one ample 
volume of the form called imperial, and contains eighteen hundred 
pages carefully and compactly printed. 

Local history has a peculiar charm for us, and to rescue from 
oblivion topographical facts that have an immediate as well perhaps as 
a remote value, is ever a task well worth the doing. This task lias been 
excellently discharged by Mr. Nicholls in his account of the Forest of 
Dean, in (iloucestershire.* In antiquarian detail, real and legendary 
recital, Iwtanical, zoological, and geological description, this admirable 
compilation i ;5 particularly effective. The illustrative plates, which 
are numerous, have usually an architectural or monumental reference, 
anti are some oi‘ them extremely characteristic. 
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IjTR. LONGFELLOW seems likely to be spoilt by populaiity, and to 
:\l tliinkthat anything is good enough for a public which has received 
him hithqrto with almost unqualified approbation. The heroic baud 
which landed from the Mayflower on. the inhospitable shores of New 
England in January, 1G21, though pertaining more to the historian 
than to the poet, were by no means without poetical interest, to 
which Mr. Longfellow has now added a ridiculous^* element in his 
“ Courtship of Miles Staiidish,” and has thought it worth his while to 
record the same in somewhat halting hexameters.^ Miles Standisli, an 
elderly gentleman of 'short stature, and much valour and military expe- 
rience, is chosen captain of the new settlement, though not of strict 
puritanical principles, and has for friend and private secretary a much 
younger man, John Alden, the ancestor possibly of that dignified 
diplomatist who was, according to Mr. Slick, so disgusted by the coarse 
advice of Mr. Aberiiethy. . Miles Staudisli lost liis wife early in the 
first year of the settlement, and was, somewhat too soon for a mature 
and military official, smitten by the charms of a puritan maiden, 
Priscilla, whom he seeks to win by proxy, contrary to his usual maxim 
of doing himself whatever he wished to be well done, while the sequel 
shows that he should by no means have made this occasion the excep^on 
to his rule. John Alden, the ambassador selected, is himself deeply 
enamoured of Priscilla, who reciprocates heartily, though neither has 
spoken to the other on the subject; nevertheless, Alden does his best 


* ‘‘Forest of Dean: an Historical and Descriptive account.’' By H. G. 
Nicholls. London : Murray. 1863. „ „ 

1 “The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. London; Kent & Co. 1868. 
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to Invest his principal with all the qualifications that could make liim 

meet for a husband in Priscilla’s estimation, but the young lady is 
, naturally provoked at Alden’s blindness to the real state of her 
feelings, and stops him in the midst of his unwelcome eloquence : 

But as he’ warmed and glowed in his simple and eloquent language, 

Quite forgetful of self aud full of the praise of his rival, 

Arcldy the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrminiiig with laiigJitcr, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, * Why don’t yon speak for yourself, John ?’ ” 

They do not even then come to an understanding ; Aldon leaves her pre- 
sence, accusing himself of treachery to his confiding friend, but is on his 
return obliged to apprise Miles of the real state of the case — and is 
vehemently upbraided with treachery and other moral enormities. 
Fortunately the presence of Standish is r(*qnired in an expedition 
against a hostile Indian tribe, in which, though successful, a I'eport 
is afterwards spread of his death by Indian treaehery. In consequence 
Aldcn, who, moved by conscientious scruples, had pnrj)os(?d to return 
to England in the Mnyfloicer, remains in iho New VVorld, unwilling 
to desert the helpless Priscilla, whom he loved onl}' less tlian his 
honour; he now considers himself at liberty to declare his passion, 
and weds her; the ceremony is scarcely concluded when Standi.sh 
reappears, and startles the wedding-party ; ho acts, however, with 
great forbearance and good sense, like a gentleman as ha is, and 
resigns Priscilla with the best grace in the world. There is a trace 
of Sir. Longfellow’s earlier spirit in his description of the rotiirn of 
the pair to Aldcn’s houhC in the fiorcst. which is like a ray olf mellow 
sunshine at the close of a somewhat dull day. . * 

“ Like a picture it seemed of the primitive pastoral ages, * 

Fresh with th^^youtli of the world, and rccalliiig llebceca and Isaac. 

Old and ever new, and sim[)le and beautiful always. 

Love imniortal and young in tlie cudless sueccssiou of lovers, 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal proecssiou.” 

In the remaining sboi-t pieces, which occupy fully hall* of the little 
volume, we find nothing better than a not alway.s harmonious mediocrity, 
sometimes defaced by downright doggend, and a studied absence of 
the file — the ‘^Phantom Ship” and “Warden of the Cinque Ports,” for 
example ; and what can surpass the unblushing doggerel of such 
stanzas as 

“ Once the Emperor Charlsfc of Spain, 

With his swarthy ,#grave commanders, 

I forget in what campaign, 

Long besieged, in mud and rain, 

Some old frontier town of Flaiklers. 

“ Up and down the dreary camp, 

In great boots of Spanish leatlier, 

Striding with a measured tramps 
These hidalgos dull and damp, 

Cursed the Frenchmen — cursed the weather.” 

We gladly bail, however, as some compensation, the graceful tribute 
paid by Mr. Longfellow to the mat<^less lady who shed the light of her 
presence, and the blessing of her ministrations over the miserable 
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sufferers in that dark eanipaign which has thrown Into the shade the 
miseries and the mistakes of VValcheren. 

So in thaf house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see. 

Pass through the glimnieriug gloom 
And flit from room to room. 

“ On England’s annals through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 

That light its rays shall cast, 

From portals of the Past. 

“ A. lady with a lamp shall stand, 

111 the great liistory of the land, 

A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood !” — Sa?itu Filomena, 

It is well for the writer of the “ Maid of Norway”'-^ that he lives 
not in the days of the Dunciad ; there surely never was even a comedy 
so pers<‘vcringly and respectably dull ; a dulness of which the author 
is most innocently unconscious. The plot is complicated, no less than 
four kings, vidolicei^ of North and South Hritain, of Norway, and of 
Denmark, appearing in person, or by proxy, among the personae of the 
fable. 

U'lie first act opens in the capital of Essex (Trinovautum), at the 
court of Belinus, King of South Britain, who has reason to suspect the 
honesty of his brother, Brounius, King of Northumbria, and is arming 
against him, Breimius, however, proves to bts a very honest fellow, 
wiio has been seduced into apparent league with Elsing, King of 
Norway, by the charms of his daughter, the Princess Matilda, the 

Maid of Norway.” As Belinus marches noilh against hia brother, 
he encounlcrs the lieroine herself, a fugitive from King Oothlac of 
Devnnark, who had trcaelierously made her prisoner at sea, and been 
afterwards driven on the coast of Britain by stress of weather. 

(\jnan, Earl of Cambria, is the schemer who sets everybody by the 
ears, and is of course Unally unmasked, to the general satisfaction, by 
the defection of liis secretary, Kienwit, a most elaborate joker, who, 
with the Lady Hilda, are the laboriously comic characters of the 
piece. Perseverance is a most valuable quality, generally sure of its 
reward, but it will scarcely pay Mr. Waddie to persist in comedy. 

“ Enc; or. Little by Little,”^ is a book that follows in the track 
opened out by the author of “Tom Brown’s School Da3^s.” It is a stor)'* 
of school-life, and appeals eloquently and forcibly to that barren and 
neglected thing, a schoolboy’s heart. 

Every paterfamilias would consult his own and his children’s inte- 
rests by furnisliing them with an opportunity of perusing it. 

The first volume of “ Maud Biiigley,”^ is a tolerably vigorous and 


3 The Maid of Norway, a Komantio Comedy, in Five Acts.” By John Waddie. 

London : E. Marlborough and Co. 1858. 

® or Little by Little.” By Mr. Famur, of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge. 1858. 

^ *‘Maad Bingley*” By Frederica Graham. 2 vols. London; Bell and' 
Baldy. 1858. 
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lively sketch in water-colours of a phase of English social life, which 
has found much favour with the writers of the school of Lady Blcs- 
sington ; the second volume reads a little too nTuch like a reproduction 
of the first, but considerable power of discrimination and delineation 
is displayed throughout. 

Maud herself is one of those charming and impossible characters 
which have been so often drawn ; but we must take exception to the 
introduction of such a character as Edgeworth Bingley, a rough, selfish 
pujjpy, whose appeai’ance is alway^s disagreeable. 

The authoress displays an Irishwoman’s taste for military people, and 
not one clerical character figures in her hook, notwithstanding the 
ehai*acter of the heroine. 

Miss Bingley isileft an orphan, in very moderate circumstances, with 
two or three grown-up brothers, only one of whom, Arthur Bingley, 
is qualified to bo her friend and adviser ; but as he is obliged to go 
abroad with his regiment, she is unwillingly comjielled to accept 
the offer of a matenial aunt, married to a wealthy Scotch merchant, 
residing neai* Windsor, and who (the aunt) is greatly enamoured of 
the military society to he found in that neighbourhood. Maud’s 
social prospects may be augured from a breakfast-table discussion, 
which occurs shortly before her arriv.al, between her aunt, Mrs. Murray, 
and her cousin, Captain Julian Murray, who is, however, as unlike the 
aunt as possible : — 

“Julian’s eyes showed that he appreciated, to its full extent, !Mrs. Murray’s 
sistcrly.aftection, otherwise he preserved a perfectly unmoved eountcuanc(*, as 
he remarked — * I suppose one or other ol the brothers is coming with her 
to-day. Arthur \|as always a good fellow, hut I have not seen him since 1 left 
Woolwich,’ c 

“ ‘ I am happy to say he is gone abroad with his nigiment, for he i.s the one 
who would have given most trouble. 1 suppose I must make up my miud lo 
keep the girl here ; but I am resolved not lo have young men hanging about 
the house.’ 

“ * Oh, I was thinking of bringing Vanston and Grey over for a couple of 
nights next week ; but if young men are at a discount, perhaps I had better 
say notlung about it.’ 

“‘My dear Julian, your friends are always welcome ; you might know 
that,’ said Mrs. Murray, with an air of reproach, wliieh was 'meant to be both 
gentle and fascinating. * It is a very different thing from having tJiosc young 
Bingleys, who are almost pciinilcss,'always living upon one.’ Julian did not 
reply, JuidMrs. Murray proceeded — * After all, Herbert will be the only one of 
tlic brothers left in England, and when I sec him 1 shall try and pcrvsuadc liim 
how much better it would be to go back to India at oiiec. What docs he want 
in Erigland ? he has no money, and can have no friends.’ 

“ ‘Bite him, roll him over, llusty,’ exclaimed Julian to his dog, opening the 
glasS'door, as a wretched starvebng cur made its appearance on the lawn. 
‘ That’s the way of the world, ain’t it ? trample on those who are down — eh, 
man ?’ 

“ Mrs. Murray did not even redden. ‘ I have so often given orders that no 
tradespe^le are to bring dogs up to the house, nothing makes Mr. Murray so 
au^. lou may be sure this wretched puppy belongs to the butcher or baker, 
or some such person,’ continued she, as Busty bustled back, finding his 
adversary beneatu his notice.” 
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The (jrilb(‘i‘t}5 anti tlmr (luosis ; a >Story of iromely Englwli 
is prec:is(ily what its titlo ])rofes{ 5 e 3 , a quiet naiTativo of middle class 
domesticities, principally oxhilntcd iii dialogii(‘, whicli is occasionally 
livol 3 ^ Two c]ji.soclcs occur, which im‘ perliaps intended to vary 
a story which the authoress iearod luijfht be monotonous— viz., Miss 
Dale’s siek-bed adventures with her terrible nurse ; and Mrs. Ooj>chiiurs 
urihapp 3 % and not unconniion story. There is much good feeling and 
good sense to be found in its pages. 

“ The Admiral’s Niecf,”^' is well exemplified in llic following 
extract : — 

“ do not weep, dear mamma ! T aiu sure papa will be home soon ; it is 
now a inontl* since the papers said his ship loll China on her homeward voyage, 
and I am sure he mubt be home soon and she toiidly kissed the sullcrer’s 
chock. 

“‘Bl(\ss yon, darling child, for your atlcmnl lo comfort mo. But, my Ada, 
China is a groat way olf, and iln*. Amc^oti will be long making 1 he ; she 

sails slowly, too slowly — too slowly/ she iminuiuvd. Cumpliiining of latigiie, 
Ijor maid was siuainoned, a«id, with ihc assistance of Ada, she roaoln'd hcr(»wu 
room.” 

Sureh' this must he by the authoress of i hat rcmarkaldi* novel which 
so eharnieil and excited the susceptil)iliti(‘s of Mrs. Witittcrly. 

ATis'i lir(*in(‘r is like many other persons “(*ri ties (»s]>t-cially — tired of 
lov(* storie-', and 1 horelbrt* seeks to interest her re*ad(Ts in a worthier, (>r 
at least les.« haekiuiyed thonu* ; yet, true to the iinn itabh* lemalc instinct, 
she is compelled to make ih(‘ jiassiou wdiioh .she wisho.s to eschcNv, the 
animating prin(*i]jlo of almost the only interest which Ihi.s somewhat 
(*l)id<‘iktical production posses.ses. The scene of tl^e story^ lie.s in 
tiothland, that dearly-lov(3d ‘‘Eye of the Baltic/’ «h its partial in- 
habitants term it, and opens in its little capital of Wishy, at the house 
of IVofcssor JSToiTby’, whose fair and accomplished daugliior is on the 
(JVC of her iwcidy-lirst birthday'. That lilial atlcetion whieh is to re- 
place in tilts book the ordinaiy passion of novels, is strongly displayed 
in the fir.st interview between father and daughter; there is then 
a sketch of a dome.stic Swodi.sh interior, a la TenierSy and the y'oung 
lady, who adds the fact of being an heircs.s to her other good qualities, 
shortly after ])n)ce(’ds on a lengthened visit to her aunt, the Baroness 
Nt»rrl)y', a lady of family and fashion, of Stockholm. Axel Norrhy^ 
the sou of the haroncs.^, somewhat* slowly develops a j)as»ion for his 
fair cousin, whose success in the “best” Swedish si>eiety is decided; 
l)ut liis mother thinks he may do considerably better, aft('r the manner 
of courtly mothers. In the meantime IVofessor Norrby l)«‘Comes blind, 
and, debarred from liiorai’y pui\suits,has no other solace tlian in the ;ificc- 
t-ioris of his eldest daughter; the younger, Ithoda, and the deaf but stu- 
dious brother, Algott, appearing to 1)0 of very inferior interest in the old 


^ “ Tho Gilberts and their Crueats ; a Story of Homely Knglieh Life.** 3 rols. 
By Julia Day. London ; T, Cantloy Nowby. 

^ Tho Admiral’s Niece, or a Tale of Novr Scotia.” 2 vols. By Mrs. Kdmund 
Heathcote. London : T. Cantley Newby. 1558. 

" ** Father and Daughter, a Portraiture from tho Life/* By Fi'ederika Bremer, 
translated by Mary Howitt. Hall and Virtue, 1859, 
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Man’s eyes. She therefore deterrnines to devote her whole time to 
him, though her heart is impressed by the obvious afl'ection of her 
cousin Axel, who repeats, at intervals of some months, his visits to her 
father s ho^e : but time ahows that, with all his accoinplishiiicuta and 
telcuts, he is^ scarcely worthy* of the supreme place in her affection. 
He appears, indeed, to be subsequently plc:rsed with her younger sister, 
and even triiles with her feelings ; for Ilhoda has given liim all her 
confesses to her elder sister, without the knowledge 
of Axel. After the death of the baroness, .^xel proposes marriage to 
Ilosa Norrby, but she refuses him with decision, though with some 
^itaUoh ; and tells him that, to her younger sister, and not to herself*, 
the oner should^ have been made, lie hears the just rebuke in manly 
and repentant silciioe, and ultimately Hhoda becomes his wife. 

The most vivid and interesting chapter in the book, because it is a 
paraphrase from real life, describes the mortal peril encountered by tlie 
bearei’s of the mail-bags from the island of Aland to the opposite (loth- 
land, in the depth of winter. Ilosa Norrby is a ])assenger in the boat 
on the occasion, and survives the icy i)erils which j^rove fatal to throe 
of her male fellow-travellers, 

J^s. Howitt has ably performed her task of translation, l)ut there is 
much prolixity ; and to inti’oduce a young lady reading aloud a long 
passage from Cicero I)e ^cneclnte in the first chapter, as Miss Ihvmcr 
has done, savours of female pedantiy, or bas-blcuism. 

M. Marmir, who has evidently travelled a good deal, and picked ui) 
a polyglot smattering of languages, clearly rather desires to display 
in the “Betrothed ot Spitzbergen,”® the information thus acquired, 
than any particuiar capacity for fictitious writing. Plot there is non(‘, 
character not much, and the incidents are monotonous ; nevertheless 
t e author has \}sited Hammerfest, the last abiding- place of civilized 
tiding mankind in the north, and is therefore able to describe a spot 
which must have the merit of novelty at least, to most of his readers. 
1 he story ^ens at Dunkirk, in the house of a rich merchant, M. 
Vanksep, who has an amiable, good-looking daughter, Rose Marie 
Vanksep, tho hght of his eyes. He has just determined to send a 
strong and well-found ship, then lying in the harbour, and named 
after his daughter, to Spitzbergen, for the chance of a cargo of whale- 
oil and morse-ivory. The lieutenant of this vessel (first mate with us), 
a spintuel y^ng sailor, who venerates the memory of the great Por- 
tuguese and Genoese discoverers, is the hero of the story. Rose Mario 
Vanksep has a decided but secret^e??^7ia»^for him ; but, 'though a good 
and pretty girl, she is not exactly formed to captivate the heart of a 
man devoted to the romance of his profession, and with anything but 

^ domesticities. His jolly old commander, Blondeau, at a 
tete-Mtte in a Dunkertiue wine-shop, gives him to understand that lie 
has no doubt of Miss Vanksep’s strong predilection for the young mate; 
and urges him to pursue his good fortune. Marcel, however, professing 
respect am gratitude for the young lady, disclaims all matrimonial in- 
tentions, to tho disgust and astonishment of his true friend, Blondeau ; 
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the bit of dialogue on tliis occasion is the best thing in the story. The 
slnp proceeds to llammerfest in Finland, en route for Spitsbergen 
where winter yet reigns. They liear of an experienced pilot, one Lax, who 
is essential to their lurther progress, Imt wlio refuses to engage in that 
capacity, unless allowed to carry with him his daughter Carine, whose 
delicate health, he conceives, can only be benefited by residence in a 
colder climate, irammcTfost itself not being sufficiently frigid. M. 
Sparrman, tlie banker of Hammerfest, has in vain tried to turn him from 
this delusion, and now llloiideau and Marcel arc equally urgent, but in 
vain ; and lllondcaii, who had been most unwilling to carry a female 
])iisseuger on so perilous a voyage, ahd in a vessel unprepared for her 
rcceptron, at last consents to take Lax on his own terms. A lady in 
tlio true sei«se Carine Lax is, though a pilot’s daughter, and Marcel 
finds ill her liis ideal; tiny tu'e obliged to winter at Spitzbergen, are 
deserted by ncai*!}" all the crew, and after the usual horrors of a Polar 
winter, with which wc in England are familiar enough by description, 
unfortunately, Marcel and Cariiu‘ return betrothed to llammerfest, and 
Canu(‘, whose health has been fading the whole winter, dies as sbe 
enters its liarbour. Hlondeuu and Marecl return in Hose Marie to 
Dunkirk, the latter vainly endcavouriug to induce the bereaved pilot to 
a(*coinj):niy iliein, and overwhelmed himself with melancholy. On his 
r.-lurn, though Miss Vaukse[) remains faithful, lie almost immediately 
proceeds ou a distant voyage, to dissipate his wretchedness, if possible. 

1 1 ii’a qiie vingt aiis,” says M. Marmir, “et Ilosa Marie n’a pas eess^ 
do I’aimer. 11 cpouscra peut-ctre Ivosa ]\Iurie.” 

Ilolheiii’s ^^I)ance of Death must always be a work of interest to 
those who are studious of the earlier history of pictorial art and inven- 
tion. Jt is, too, a satire and a sermon, a warning an^* a reproof to the 
viei(jus, the fi’ivolous, and tlie over-worldly. Mr. Douce’s learned ex- 
planatory dissertation is prefixed, and is a mine of information as to 
tin! history of ancient design and designers. 

Horm Subsecivie ” is an honest and heartily written book, the 
chief object of which is to reform the medical profession from within. 
The parallel between Locke and ISydcnham is not, however, very obvious; 
but we do not think that the acute and sensible physician, who intro- 
duced so much rational reform, and so many improvements into prac- 
tical medicine, has anything to fear in a comparison even with the author 
of the Essay on the “ Human Understanding,’* 

Dr. Drown, in lus “ Medical Observations,’* properly protests, as all 
sensible men have done, against that cramming of the memory made 
necessary by tlie requirements of a modern medical curriculum, where so 
much that is useless in thesubsequent career of the practitioner, is forced 
iq)ou his attention : yet, like all medical reformers, Dr. Brown expects 
too high a standard in those who enter a profession unrepresented in 
Parliament, and in which the man of the highest attainments is least 
confident. 

Ho has inserted a paper by his cousin, John Taylor Brown, which 

^ Holbeln*H ** Dancu of Death, and IWlde Cuts.” Londod : Bohii. 1858. 

‘ Horaj SubHccivaj, or IjOcko and JSydenhairt, with other Occasional Papers.” 
By John Drown, M.D. Edinburgh and Loinlon ; Oonatablo & Co. 1858. 
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fioeks to ascortaiu wliat was St. Ptuil’s thorn in the liesh,’* to which 
the apastie of the Gentiles alludes ; he supposes it to have been weak 
and intlainccl eyes — a conjecture which had previously api)earetl in 
print. 

Tho host paper in the voluiuo is “ llab and his Friends,” which coin- 
bines, with considerable skill, the humorous and the patlietic ; that on 
tho bones of the l>lack Dwarf is a not uninteresting scholium on one 
of Sir Walter's strangest characters. 

It was not tho least of the good deeds of tho Society for the Dilfusiou 
of Useful Knowledge, that at the instance of Mr. (now Sir G. C.) Lewis, 
it commissioned Professor Karl Otfried Muller of Gottingen, to write, 
for valuable considerations, a History of Greek Literature, with an 
especial view' to the tastes and rc(|uirements of the English public. 
l*rolcssor Miillcr was an enthusiastic Phil-Hellenist, and his thorough 
competency for the task had been demonstrated in bis learjied and 
sagacious w'ork on tbe Dorians, (Dio J)oncn). After some negotiation, 
this “opus magnum” was commenced; but Midler lived only long 
enough to complete about half as it now' appears,^ ^ for lie died of fever 
at Athens, in August, 18 10. 

pr. Donaldson was engaged by the Soeiety to translate the inarni- 
script as it was transmitted to "England, and further, upon xMiillcrV. 
decease, to continue tho work itself; but it was sliortlv afterwards dis- 
solved, and it was nut till several years afterwards that the firm wliich 
hud [mrehuused its coiiyright, requested Dr. Donaldson to complete his 
learned labour. Tho r(*sult is a work of gri'at utility and value, com- 
bining accurate knowledge, vvilb an attractive and j>opular stylo. 

Professor l\Tiiller''s portion comprises a brief history of the origin of 
tbe Greek laiig^ige, and of the character of its dialects; the ante- 
Homeric poirtvy, the llomeiic lujs'tbolog}', a summary of tho arguments 
that would indicate 8inyrna as the probable birthplace of the greatest 
ot epic poets ; a demonstration of tlie numerous interpolations in tlie 
Iliad and Odyssey, which w'ere inevitable, and which no one but a fanatic 
would deny ; of the Cyclic jwets, r.o called because they attempted to 
complete the narrative of the cycle of events of which the Iliad re- 
cites but the middle series ; the “Little Iliad” of Lesches, also intended 
to complete the Homeric story, the contents of which work of Lescihes 
wo know chiclly from the account in Aristotle’s Poetics — Hesiod and 
his poetry, from the Works and Days, to the Shield of Hercules, and 
the minor epic poets who succeeded him. 

The origin ol elegiac poetry, with a notice of the somewhat copious 
elegiacs ot Thcognis, less valuable, however, than the scantier remains 
of Solon and Tyrtjcus. 

Epigi*ammatic and lambic verse, of which Archilochus and Simonides 
are the best exemplars. 

Origin ami progress of music among tbe Greeks, with notices ol* its 
chid cultivators, Ter])andcr, Thaletas, Jliorax, Echembrotus. 


“A History of the Literature of Ancient Greece.** By K. 0. Miiller, late 
-rroiewor id Uie Univursity of Gottingen, continued after tho Author’s death by 
John W. Donaldson, M.D. 8 vols. London ; John W. Parker luid Son. 1868. 
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yl'^olie lyric poetry, with remarks on Alcicus, Aiiacivon, Sappho ; and 
choral lyrics in ihcir-flrst and second siaq-es ; Aleman and Stesichorus 
the chief exemplars of the lirst ; Simonides and Pindar of the latter. 

I’lieological and philosophical poetry, chiefly cultivated by the so- 

called followers of the mystic Orpheus, and dedicated to the symbolic 
worship of liacchus. 

JOarly Greek history and liistorians, Cadmus, Hellanicus, and Hero- 
dotus. 

Tlie literary predominance of Athens among the states of Grecxie, 
and the glorious lit(‘rary names which illustrated the capital of Attica 
durini:^the IVdopounesian war, so fatal to its political inlliience. 

A history of the Greek drama, whiffh is the most elaborate and 
valuable portion of Muller’s labours, and comj)rises an excellent ana- 
lysis of the dramas of /Eachylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes. 

A dissertation on the attractive subject of Greek oratory, which 
lonninates wibli Isocrates, concludes tlic portion of the literary history 
of Greece, due to Professor Miiller. 

Dr. Donaldson has ably vesmned the task where the pen fell from 
jMiillcr’.s hand, ainl, hoginning with tin* Soeralic epoch at Athens, ends 
the history with the (‘aj)tui’e of Gonstantinople by the I’lirks in 1453. 

Ills account oi' the life and writings of Lucian (b. A.i>. L25) is a 
good example of Dr. Donaldson’s style and manner. 

There is a valuahlo (chronology of Greek literature at the end of the 
third v(diini(\ 

One would he disposiMl to think that the dramas of tlic great Greek 
poets an? scarcely to be furllier illustrated, (jven by the labour and 
ingenuity of Gorniau commentators; yet the j)rofess 4 >r of literature in 
tlie University of Hesau^im, ll(n*r H . Wiel, has lirought out another 
edition of the Agamonmon of /Esehylus,^'’ having carefully collated all 
the extant IVfSS. — wliieh, however, are hut transcriptions, with cou- 
jectural emendations, of the Mediccan AIS., dating from the com- 
incncenicnt of tlic eleventh century. A new and excellent edition of 
the Wasps of Aristophanes luis also been issued by Dr. llichtcr.^* 
Thonglx almost a woik of supererogation (for thci’o can be; little to 
add to the criticism of dramas wdiicli liavo received so complete an 
exegesis !is those of Ihc earliest and ablest of extant Greek (’omediaus), 
yet the proleg<nneiui arc valuable as containing all that is or can be 
known on the subject of this particular play. Ff the wit of Aristo- 
phanes was coarse and unscrupulous, he is at lojist entitled to the 
r(?spcct due to dauntless courage iu using it against the powerful and 
sellish democrats, of whom Cleon was the chief*, who successively 
wast(xl the wealtli and credit of Athens. If Im sought to injure tbo 
memory of Socrat(js, it w'as because lie viewed the character of that 


^5* “-''Kschyll Ag.aiiieiinio,’* rcccuauii, aduotationeiu criticam ot. excgeticam 
ailjccit, Henricus Weil, iu facultate litierarum Vesontina, Professor. Williams 
and Norgate. 1858. 

13 “ Aristophaiiis Vespa}.” EcUdit Julius Kicliter, Phil. -Dr. Williams and 
Norgate. 1858. 
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great man tlirough the 'discoloured medium of party prejudice, and 
was liiniself deceived. Dr. Julius Bicliter agrees with Michell and 
Miillcr in Ills high estimate of this comedy, rather than with the 
depreciatory criticism of August Wilhelm von ScLlegel. 

The copious prolegomena are devoted to the consideration of— 1. 
the era of the composition of the Wasps, and its appearance, usually 
assigned to the second year of the 89th Olympiad, 422 n.c. ; the dis- 
tribution of character in the Wasps ; the chorus ; with a long disserta- 
tion Oil the dikasteria and the judicial machinery of Athens, which 
are ridiculed in the comedy, 

Mr. Wealc studies condensation and utility in his excellent little 
volumes ; but this learned Handbook^ ^ is almost too condensed to do 
justice to the purpose and acquirements of its able author. The lan- 
guages specially compared are those of the great Indo-Gcnnauic 
family — viz., English, Anglo-Saxon, Erisian, Flemish, Iloch and Platt 
Deutsch, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. 


” “A Short Handbook of Comparative Philology.’* By Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 
London : John Weale, 1 858. 
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1. Picturesque Guide to Yorkshire. Edinburgh: A. and C. 

Rlaok. 1858. 

2. Ehuracum; or Histonj and Antiquities of the City of York. 

Jiy F. Drake, D.D. London: 1753. 

3. The History and Antiquities of Itichmondshire, in the 

County of York. By T. D. Whitaker, D.D. London : 
1827.‘ » 

i. The History and Antiquities of Craven. By i. D. Wliitaker, 
D.D. London: J807. 

5. The Histojy and Antiquities of Cleveland. By J. W. Ord. 
London; 1840. 

(J. The Histoi^y of Hallamshire. By tlio Rev. Joscpli Hunter. 
London: 1832. 

7. Vallis Eboracensis. By Thomas Gill. Easingwold: 1852. 

8. Ancient and Modern Histot'y of the Famom City of York. 

By Thomas Gout. York ; 1730. 

0. liters, Mountains, and Sea-coast of Yorkshire. By Pro- 
fessor Phili 2 )s. London : 1852. 

10. Annals of Yorkshire. Leeds: 1851, 

11. A Month in Yorkshire. By Walter White. London: 

Longman. 1 858. 

^PHE shire of York is the largest, and therefore, according to 
X Fuller, the best in England. All^ being good, that must be 
admitted to be best, which, by virtue of its size, has the greatest 
share of goodness. Lest any from North, South, East, or West 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— Nnw Series, Vol. XV. No. II. Z 
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should demur to this conclusion, we may remind them of the 
many claims which Yorkshire has to superadd to her bigness. 
Nature and man have worked together to give her t]io pre-emi- 
nence. Her place in our island is in the very heart of it — in 
tlio vital part of Britain. Her land, rich in every form of native 
beauty, in mountain and sca-ooast, in valley and moor, river and 
rock, and wood and pasture, in all that can delight the eye and 
gladden the desire, is the home of all that is most precious 
in the national sentiment. Her men — a sturdy, shrewd, and stal- 
wart race, hard-headed and hard-fisted — have so notably done 
their day’s work in all time as to have left their mark upon our 
English history, mainly contributing to make that history what 
it is. For two thousand years has Yorkshire held her foremost 
place among the counties, and during all that time has played a 
chief part in our transactions. .Briton, lioman, Saxon, North- 
man — she has been the theatre of all their most remarkable 
aeliicvements — a witness to every process by wJiich out of those 
jarring elements has been wrought the England as Ave have it. 
As the nursery of the great Brigantian race — the principal scat 
of the Roman dominion, and the most powerful of the Saxon 
kingdoms, at every epoch of our history Yorkshire has litdd a 
rank corresponding to her size and natural position. To the 
Danes and Northmen no part of Britain opposed so long and so 
stout a resistance, and when finally overcome and added to the 
Norman conquest, none of the English shires held to its indi- 
viduality and independence so bravely and steadfastly. And none 
to this clay preserves a more distinct local character. 

So there is some ground for the opinion which Yorkshiremen 
hold of their noble county. Well has her fond old liistorinn 
observed that she is ‘Hlie epitome of England; whatever is 
excellent in the whole land being to be found there.” Every 
English feature is represented in Yorkshire, which yields every 
English gift. Quoth Speed, “ She is much bound to the singular 
love and motherly care of Nature, in placing her under so tem- 
perate a clime, that in every measure she is indifferently fruitful. 
If one part of her be stone, and a sandy barren ground, another 
is fertile and richly adorned with corn-fields. If you here find it 
naked and destitute of woods, you shall see it there shadowed 
with forests full of trees, that have very thick bodies, sending 
forth many fruitful and hospitable branches. If one place of it 
he moorish, miry, and unpleasant, another makes a free tender of 
delight, and presents itself to the eye full of beauty and conten- 
tive variety.” Especially fortunate indeed is Yorkshire above all 
other counties in the entl^siasm of her .many native historians, 
from learned Dr. Drake and genial Professor Philips to painful 
Gill and ponderous Dr. Whitaker — ^not omitting queer, plea- 
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sant, crazy Mr. Gent. At their hands she has received more 
justice than usually falls to the lot of British shires, and by tlieir 
labours is this reviewer much fortified and refreshed unto a like 
undertaking. 

For her land, Yorkshire — Ebona Yunc, Deira, Maxima Ctesar- 
iensis — well merits the distinction of having been coveted by 
every hungry race which camo to Britain. Within the limits of 
the shire, from sea to fell, from Tees to Humber, is held a terri- 
tory equal in extent to more than one sovereign state of Europe — 
being quite as large as Wurtemburg, and not much smaller than 
Greetee. The three Ridings (Trithings, or Third-ings), would each 
make a respectable English county, and vary as much ns any three 
contiguous shires in their natural features. Between Lunedale 
aud Holderness the difference is as great as between Cambridge- 
shire and North Wales. No one British county presents a sur- 
face so diversified. The North Riding, with its sandstone hills, 
its black moors, its deep clay valleys intervening — the East, with 
its fat alluvial mud, its tertiaiy sands, and its chalk wolds — ^the 
West, with its lofty limestone ridges, cavernous mountains, and 
large inland cliffs, constitute between them a region wliich is a per- 
petual field of rapture to the geologist and the student, of nature. 

Accepting Professor Philips as our guide, we sliall ho at no loss 
to understand the general character of the surface of Yorkshire. 
Of its earliest appearance, we are presented by science with a 
picture too strange to be more than dimly retylized. Without 
going back to that primeval age when jet was coal, and lias, mud 
— when Plesiosaurus walked the earth, and Ichthyosaurus swam 
the seas, and that obscene bird Pterodactyle made the air hideous 
— let us try to conceive those quite latter days when, these being 
dead and buried, the rhinoceros roamed through the tropical 
jungle at the base of Hambleton — ^when the hymna prowled 
among the dales, and the hippopotamus sported in the lake 
which is now the vale of Pickering. Yet the bones of Kirkdale 
<3ave — surely the most interesting of all British geological dis- 
coveries — ^testify that such were among the early inhabitants of 
Yorkshire, The great vale of York itself was once undoubtedly 
a sea, when the hill of Creyke was an island, and Whitestonecliffe 
and Giggleswick Scar were cliffe beaten by waves, just as Flam- 
borough now may be. The singular solitary rocks, or Mans fis 
they are colled in the county (Cymric Maen)^ were once 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful oceai), 

thouja^ now far removed from the salt air, mi, standing in the 
midst of corn-field and pasture. That the caverns of Ingle- 
borough were hollowed out by the action of water is a most 
rational belief; -and indeed the main external features of York- 

z 2 
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fehire,” says Professor Philips, “are strictly explicable on the 
simplest possible theory — viz., that of the long-continued action 
of the Agitated sea on the strata which composed its bed, when 
this bed was raised to constitute land.” The subsidence of the 
sen, or the upheaval of the land, has left Yorkshire with a vast 
valley in the centre of it — the richest, most fruitful, and perhaps 
the most extensive level in Europe — ^with, on either side, a suc- 
cession of hill and dale, more frequent and diversified on the 
west. On this quarter, the spurs of the great Pennine range, 
aptljJ termed the backbone of Britain, constitute the boundary 
ridges of the several dales, which strongly resemble each other 
in being narrow and truncated at their upper extremities, and 
descending gradually to the level of the valley. It is here that 
Ingleborough, Pen-y-ghent, and Mickle Fell, rear their giant 
forms — here spring the Yorkshire streams, Tees and Lune, Swale 
and Ure, Wharfe and Aire, whoso parallel dales are the homes of 
a wild beauty scarcely to he matched on our island. Eastward 
and northward are the lesser hills of Hambleton and Cleveland, 
rising to a maximum height of 14,000 feet, their sandstone 
forms presenting a marked contrast to the grander and more 
picturesque outlines of the western limestone. Farther south, 
the Wolds, corresponding to the downs whicli run along our 
Tvhole eastern seaboard, betray in their hare round tops the 
presence of that monotonous maker of landscape — chalk. 

In the days eof the Kelt, and long after, the greater part of 
Yorkshire mustiave presented the appearance of one dense forest, 
inhabited by tlie red deer, tbe stag, the wolf, and the wild native 
cattle, whoso descendants still linger in Ilibblesdale. When 
Queen Cartismandua held her court at Aldborough, the Brigantian 
towns were no more than circular stone encampments on the 
^'(mded hill-tops — corresponding, excepting in tlieir artillery, to 
such jungle- fortresses as Amnthi’e and Shunkerpore, as sketched 
by the vigorous hand of “ Our Own Correspondent.” What clear- 
ance Avas made by theEomans and Saxons became again a wilder- 
ness during the troubled era of the Conquest; and William, who 
loved the stag better than the Saxon, turned whole wapentakes 
into wood again. In Edward the Second's reign, it was com - 
plained that there were not men enough in the county to figlit 
the kings battles against the Scots. The last wolf is said 
to have been killed in the neighbourhood of Leeds by John 
of Gaunt about the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The greater ‘ part of Sherwood Forest was in this county, 
extending in a straight line from Whitby to Nottingham 
town. It W’as here tliat Eobin Hood held his domain—a hero 
whom soulless theorists would resolve into' empty fable. Here 
was the scone of his most memorable exploits — here he chased 
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tile king’s (leor, and shot his imerring shafts — liere he met that 
“ curtail fryer,” whom ho compelled to carry him pick-n-hack 
over the Skell, hard by t'ountaius Abbey — here he fought with 
the Pinder of Wakefield, beguiled the uiiiis of 9t. Hilda, and 
basely bled to death by the nuii of Kirklees. Traces of the 
famous biilhid-hero, whom a late wTiter would somewhat absurdly 
convert into a Saxon champion as against the Norman domina- 
tion, abound throughout Yorkshire ; and at Kirklees Park, near 
Huddersfield, tliey still point out the shrine of the wood-god, with 
an apocryphal inscription, which concludes despairingly with the 
reflcclioii that 

Such outlaws as he and his men, 

Will Kngland never see agon. 

Let him rest, mitissimus pnedonum. That sort of outlaw at 
least is cx^nct, with Hherwood Forest and its sylvtni glories. 
J)own to Elizabeth’s time, indeed, it existed, occupying a space 
c(j[ual to the present New Forest. I|^ Camden’s days, the whole of 
lUchmondshire was also a thick w^ood, abounding in wild animals, 
extending to the wells of l^)rk, near Avhicl/city it bore the name 
of the Forest of Galtres.'^^* The Forest of (xaltres has long since 
disappeared, and it is difficult even to trace the signs of its 
existence. Time and the Commons’ Enclosure Act have worked 
together to obliterate every surface feature of the old county. 
The scenes of tlie past are# hardly to be verified, amidst modern 
improvements. The sites of battle-fields arc hut* painfully recog- 
nised ; and over llritish and Homan camps antiquaries have 
fought as stoutly as ever did their original inhabitants. Which 
is Cataractonium, and where is Camulodunum, are questions yet 
agitating the souls of men. Nature herself is so altered that we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that the savage and deso- 
late county of our ancestors is the tame, populous, and peaceful 
shire of York. Yet the horrid cniggy wilderness which affrighted 
the imagination of Camden still exists in almost its primitive 
condition, were we to seek it in the head of Swaledalc, about 
Mukcr and Mallerstang. Here lies a district as wdld as New 
Zealand, with inhabitants nearly as rude and simple — here, 
where the Hell-Becks are believed to designate their source, 
where the fairies still sport, and the giants still work, and the 
Boggle-Boggarts— -which are a kind of Yorkshire Puck— inveigle 


* A carious reminiscence of this period is preserved in a custom which is 
still maintaiimd at St. Michael’s Church iu York, of ringing a bell at six 
o’clock every morning, to guide travellers through the forest. The Church of 
All Saints, iu the Pavement, preserves abo a Itotem, which used to be hung 
on the tower, with the^samo object. 
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young maidens and frighten old men — where they still dance 
round the Beltane, and .preserve more than an antique rite and 
picturesque superstition. 

No county is so rich in local character and distiuctiyo features^ 
yet each Riding has a character and features of its own, not to 
be confounded but by ignorant Southerners. To the natives, 
Yorkshire is only a general term, and conveys no distinctive idea. 
The three Ridings differ as much inter se, as any three separate 
counties. The Noyth is partly agricultural, partly pastoral, and, 
lattefity, partly mining. The East is almost wholly agricultural, 
as the West is industrial and mechanical. Over the other two, 
the North Riding has always claimed precedence, geographically 
and in all otherwise. It is difficult to make its people believe 
that there is any air so pure, any com so good, any beasts'* so 
fine, any horses so fleet, any manners so gentl», .or any race so 
altogether well-bred elsewhere in tlie kingdom. An^ the impar- 
tial witness will allow that there is some ground for the preference 
which Yorksliiremen give tc^ their favourite Riding. There is 
indeed no fairer portion of England. Although boasting of no 
great cities like liCeds^or Bradford, and almost entirely overlooked 
by the genius of commerce, the North Riding is rich in natural 
endowments above most English counties. Nature has worked 
here in her most genial mood. All that should make a land 
happy, and a people blessed — all that tends to beget and keep 
alive the holy spirit' of homo feeling, is to be found here in rare 
plenty. Amon^its household possessions in hill and vale, tliere 
are none more excelleiit in their kinds than Rosebury Topping 
and Mickle-Eell, Swaledale and Wensleydale. Eor rivers, which 
are the dearest objects and the liveliest elements of the local 
sentiment, we have Uro, and Swale, and Esk, Rye, Lune, and 
Greta, with half of Derwent and Tees — more than heart can 
wish. (They name them in Yorkshire witliout the definite article, 
as being friends too old for that ceremony.) 

To the natural treasures of the North ]l^ding is to be added 
more than usual store of historic glory. No district in England,, 
and that is a wide word, is more rich in kindling associations. 
Erom the earliest times it has been the stage of mighty men, — 
the theatre of famous deeds. Not a squai^e mile but has its his- 
tory, a history more than local. And as Yorkshire is the epitome 
of England, so the North Riding is the essence of Yorkshire, 
No peJt of England has led a busier life, none has exhibited a 
more vigorous vitality, or added more useful elements to the 
common life. Kelt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, each 1ms 
left his mark upon this favoured and coveted region ; and from 
each it has drawn what w^ most precious in him to give. 
The Britons may yet be traced by palpable signs — by their 
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funereal mounds, old .rusty weapons, and relics of camps on the 
hill-tops — ^by the hills themselves, as the oldest things they have 
loft us. The Homans live etenially in their legacy of jurispru- 
dence, us in their monuments of Yalour, mechanic skill, and citi- 
zenship. The Saxons have left their honesty, love of order, and 
steadfastness; their rude religious foundations, with hero and 
there a cross or a sun-dial. The Normans have endowed us more 
richly with their shrewd daring, their high-soulcd chivalry and 
far-reaching ambition; their noble piety and magnificent peni- 
tenoe, blossoming into rarest forms of grace and cedjfical 
splendour. 

Of all these ancestral gifts, the North Hiding has had an over- 
flowing share. Trom moi^itain to sea, from Fihiy Brig to 
Cronklcy Scar, the country is strewn with monuments of its 
early masters, m. tumulus and camp, in castle and abbey, in 
church and biittle-field. There is scarce a hill without its tower, 
or beck in ‘wliicli the smallest trout might swum without its old 
religious house — the sin being usyally side by side with the 
atonement. Ihit to commence our survey in order, let ns mount 
^Hosebury Topping, and look over the famous district of Cleve- 
land ; famous for horses as w’ell as for ohiy, and the Plithiotis of 
our British Thessaly. Eosebury Topping itself is to the 
Olevolaiider what the Wrekin is to the border Welshman — a sort 
of Jiouschold god and tutelar influence.* From the summit the 
view takes in the w’holo of this comer of Yorkshire, from the 
sea to the hazy western hills, and far away ovjbr the Durliam 
coal-fields to the headlands of Northumberland, the latter being 
backed by the dark edge of the Whitby Bhiok-a-Moor. To the 
north-east, where lie the broad lands of the Earl of Zetland, is a 
district of extraordinary note in our annals. This little nook 
of Cleveland has been tbe nursery, says the local historian, of 
mighty monarchs, queens, bigh-chancellors, archbishops, earls, 
barons, ambassadors, and knights.'' Here was planted the stock 
of Stuart, and hence flowed the blood wliich now runs in# the 
veins of half the royal houses of Europe. For this was the 
early home of the Bruces, and here was bom more than one 
hero of that gretit race before even King Robert, the mightiest of 
tbe name — a native Forkshireman, ns Scotland is slow to admit. 
'J'he earliest De Brus was one of the most famous of tbo Con- 
queror s allies, and received for his share of tho booty no leas 
than 94 manors in Yorkshire. For several centuries alter him 

* * Acoordiag to the familiar local distich, it is among other things a barometer 
to the round 

YThen Eosebury Topping wears a cap. 

Let Cleveland then beware of a clap. 
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the family hold supreme sway in Cleveltuid, and up to Robert 
Bruce’s time were certmnly more English than Scotch, although 
it also held the earldom of ,Annandale over the Border. 'I hese 
Be Briis’s lived at Danby and Skelton castles, in their Cleveland 
domain, the ruins of which attest their ancient grandeur. The 
second baron of the name was one of the chief leaders of the Eng- 
lish at the battle of the Standard, and built Guisborough Priory, 
where lies buried the Bruce who was the competitor with Baliol 
for the Scottish throne — the Baliols being also from this district. 
Another famous De Brus was Peter, the sixth of the name, who 
signed .Magna Charta, in company with no less than four other 
Cleveland *bavons, namely — Robert de Boos, Richard de Percy, 
William de Mowbray, and Roger dejdowbray. The Bruces, long 
since extinct in the male line, are faintly represented in the female 
by the present Marquis of Aylesbury, who still liolds some of their 
old lands. Of the ancient North Riding families, how many, indeed, 
are extant in these days ? How empty the modem hoffflt of N orman 
blood ! Where are the Fit^Hughs, Fitz- Alans, Fitz-Ranulphs, 
the great seignorial houses ? Where is Mowbray, Neville, Scroope, 
Eure, D’Arcy, De Mauley, Baliol, Asko, Clervaux, Buhner,^ 
Melton, or Furnival ? Marmion survives only in tigment. Tlio 
last of tlie Conyers — that famous house — died a pauper in a 
workhouse. The rich blood of the Rokebys thinned down and 
ran out into a carpenter a century ago. The sturdiest sceptic 
of hereditary virtue cannot but bo moved to a sentiment of 
melancholy at tie extinction of the old historic names. Yet the 
fact is a refutation of all the vulgar theories ns to antique blood 
and long descent. Blood, like wine, it is certain, has its youth, 
its prime, and its season of decay. However much the old stock 
may be pruned and grafted on, the root will in some time be 
rotten. Let the Normans rest. They have done their work, and 
left their legacy. It is as idle to wish them hack as to pretend 
that our modem noble houses do, any considerable portion of 
them, represent the race from which they borrow their names. 
Wo all know that the Duke of Northumberland is no Percy, any 
more than the Duke of Norfolk is a Mowbray. Here in Cleveland 
the changes are notable, for an Earl of Zetland holds Marske and 
Upleatham, and a Marquis of Normonby is lord of Mulgrave 
woods, though in vain shall you seek for either Phipps or 
Dundas in the rolls of the Norman baronage. Yet there are 
families of the middle class, and yeomen, who have clung for cen- 
turies to the soil. The Cholmleys still survive at Whitby, and 
the Chaloners, who gave us the great soldier^statesman, .Sir 
Thomas, of the seventeenth century, are to be found flourishing 
in Guisborough ; but liOfthouse has long since lost the memory 
of the “ Snake-killei*,” and Kirkleatham knows no hero earlier than 
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Tom Brown, the hold Dettingen dragoon. There is now a new 
life in Cleveland. Since the discovery of the vast iron-stone depo- 
sits in its hills, it has advanced rapidly to a foremost place among 
British iron districts. Nearly 200,000 tons of raetal were produced 
last year, and, from a purely Jigricultural, it is fast becoming a 
mining country — to tlie benefit neither of its morals nor its green 
woods, sadly befouled by furnace sinoke. The town of JNliddles- 
borough has sprung up on the new industry with the rapidity of a 
young American settlement, and is now the ca])ital of the district. 
With a population of ten thousand. 

Th^ northern seaboard of Yorkshire, from Tees-mouth to 
Whitby, is, for the first part, a flat, sandy shore, of no particular 
interest, rising, as it trends south and east, into bolder forms, and 
about Sisiithes — a queer little fishing village, hanging to the cliff 
like a cluster of piartins* nests — into elevations of six hundred 
feet and more. At lledcar there is probably the dreariest of 
watering-places. Whitby, with its traditions of the Dane, and its 
noble abbey, so boldly fronting the sea, whose saint appears 
every day at a particular window (if you could only see her), and 
to whom the sea-birds do homage by dipping their wings when 
they come near, lias a riewer fame in connexion with Cap- 
tain Cook, who made his first voyage from Esk-mouth, and ever 
lield Whitby-huilt ships in peculiar esteem. It was in the abbey 
that the Monk Cajdmoii wrote his poem, and of the three barons 
who slew a member of the fraternity, and their penance, is it not 
written in Mamion ? — They still show where th^ shafts of Kobiu 
Uood fell, wlien the gentle outlaw, being a guest of the abbess, 
gave his notable proof of skill in wood-craft ; and here are to 
be found those ‘‘ headless snakes" of St. Hilda, the Ammonites — 
certain stones,"' says Speed, fashioned like unto serpents, 
folded and wrapped round in a wreath ; even the very pastimes of 
nature, who, when she is wearied with serious workes, sometimes 
forgeth and shapeth things by way of sport and recreation.” But 
if any should wish to sec how otherwise nature doth sometimes 
recreate herself, Irevelling in her power of beauty, let him pursue 
the course of the charming river Esk up to Arnclifib Woods and 
Beggars Bridge. And if this will not content him, sated 
with wood, and rock, and river, in all their loveliest combina- 
tions, let him take tlio old coach, road along the moor be- 
tween Whitby and Pickering. Here lies what is vulgarly 
called the “Yorkshire Switzerland,” but that it does not 
need to borrow any foreign name, having its own native beauty, 
which is no more Swiss than it is Dutch. Glimpses of this 
beauty are caught even on the railway which runs along the 
natural cutting made for it— a line the most romantically con- 
ceived of any in the kingdom, and which, we learn without any 
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disappointment, does not pay. That outrage has been spared 
at least to tho genius loci. To the left of this line, coming 
downwards, is some wild country up to the 8ea>edge, with dales 
curiously intermixed, and looking as. if they had been lost there; 
froni which issue eccentrically the head springs of the Derwent, 
flowing past the domain of Hookness, and through the picturestiue 
Forge Valley— standard sbo^-places — until it enters the narrow 
valley which is the highway to Scarborough. This “ Queen of 
Itnglisn Watering'places, as the guide-books have it, in many 
respGcts is worthy of the titlo. There is no finer sea-view in tlio 
kingdom than is had here, whether from the South Cliff ortho 
Castle Hill. In the full tide of its September season, nothing 
can be gayer than the scene on the Sctu’borough promenade. It 
is Brighton plus, sand, wood, grass, and scenery — everything but 
sea, in which one particular the sontheni watering-place has tho 
advantage; the sea here being usually of a tame character, and a 
dull, unwholesome colour. Otherwise Scarborough is richly 
dowered in her grand old castle, so famous in all the northern 
troubles, in the Barons’ War, and the Pilgrimage of Grace, and 
for its stout defence against the Commonwealth, and, more lately, 
as the prison of the proto-Quaker, 'George Fox, who suffered 
much martyrdom of a mild sort within these walls, and has left a 
dolorous account of his woes. The local proverb — ‘‘A Scav- 
T)orough warning— a word and a blow, and tlie blow first*’ — points 
doubtless to the vigilance with which the garrison kept watch and 
ward over passif^g ships; and not to the generally received story 
of Lord Staflbrd s surprise of the castle from Sir Thomas Wyat/s 
men. Olivers Mount, rising six hundred feet from the plain, 
and so called from a foolish tradition that Cromwell once 2 )lanted 
his cannon hex’e for the attack of tlie castle, commands a magni- 
ficent prospect over land and sea, defined sharply to the soutli by 
the bold outline of Flamborough' Head, and taking in, on a clear 
day, even tho towers of Castle Howard, full thirty miles inland. 

Turning our backs on the sea, we enter tho Vale of Pickering 
— once, tho geologists tell us, an inland loch of estuary. It is 
now one of the most fruitful districts of the North Hiding, w’itli 
many interesting remains of antiquity scattered through its 
cheerful villages. Pickering itself has the usual castle, more 
tlian usually ancient, where King Bicbard the Second,was confined 
previous to his removal to Pontefract; and where Fair Rosamond, 
it is said, waa‘ once a prisoner. Rosamond’s Tower still exists 
almost perf^t ; oud the Devil Tower points to pome yet grimmer 
tradition. At Cropton, in the neighbourhood, are some remark- 
able British mounds, at Gawthome a Roman camp, and at Last- 
ingham a church with much fine Norman work in its simple cir- 
cular arches and vaulted crypt. Malton, which Professor Philips 
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will not have to be the Homan Camulodmmvi, is a fine bustling 
agricultural town, ^vith what Lord Carlisle would call a well- 
conditioned” air about it, being the centre of a fruitful and pros- 
perous district. The old manor of the Vescis is now, man and 
soil, the property of the great Whig house of Wentworth — it 
being a familiar saying, that the wind dare not blow down the 
High-street of Malton without the permission of the Lord Fitz- 
william. The Earls of Carlisle have their famous seat-T^astle 
Howard — in this neighbourhood, whore that lightest of dramatists 
and heaviest of architects, Sir John Vanbrugh, has laid one of 
his painfullest loads on the earth. The house is a wonder of 
cumbrous magnificence, yet holds sbme of the greatest treasures 
of art — the “Three Marys,” Vandycks portrait of Sny- 
ders, Bellini s “ Circumcision,” and the grand flemish master- 
piece, the “ Adoration of the Kings,” by Jean Mabeuse. The 
pleasure-grounds are as charming as wealth can make them ; and 
the view from the terrace looking ovcr*the park really lordlike 
and splendid. 

It was here, while gazing at this scene but a few days before 
his strangely inelanolioly end, that Samuel Ilomilly said to 
Sydney Smith — “ These arc the things that make death terrible.” 
Yet life was then less pleasant to the wit tlian to the lawyer. 
It was at the miserable little village of f’oston-le-Clay, within 
sight of Lord Carlisle s domain, that the greatest master of 
English humour and common sense wore out the best years of 
his manhood, in the dull drudgery of parish diiiy,Jlipon ti pttance 
which liis lordship ’s butler would have scorned ; to the etemal 
shame of the party for which he fought with all the power of 
his great heart and fine intellect; the party to which ho gave 
character, name, success, and place, nay, everything but a con- 
science and decency. If ho had been endowed with no wit and 
less goodness ; had he started a new theory of the Greek 
particles, or edited a fragment of Euripides, or ratted at a con- 
venient season, or married Somebody's niece or cousin; had he 
only been plucked at college, and then taken to unctuous 
Evangelicism, he could hardly have escaped a bishopric. But 
being a simple good man with only’ genius, it was ordained that 
he should be perpetual curate of a dreary Yorkshire village in a 
clay country. Hid behind a friendly screen of trees stands 
Sydney Smiths parsonage; the house which he built himself 
with the aid of the village carpenter and the village mason, and 
which he termed the “ ugliest and most comfortable in England*” 
Leatteg Foston in its clay, we come to the stately ruin of Sherifl:' 
Hutton Oaatle, built by Bertrand de Bulmer, and a famous 
fortress in the wars of King Stephen, going afterwards to the 
Nevilles of Wenslcydale. At the little vUlage of Sittenhom 
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■was born the poet Gower, the first of the Yorkshire worthies ir* 
that line, the others being George Sandys, Edward Eairtax, 
William Congreve, Samuel Garth, William Mason, and Ebene/er 
Elliott, Gilling, the ancient home of the Fairfaxes, and before 
them of the Mowbrays, is one of the cleanest and tidiest villages 
in Yorkshire ; and for a neighbour lias Newborough, tlie 
pleasant abode of the Wombwells, who descend from the old 
Fauc^bergs, and, through the Lord Fttucoiiberg wlio inaiTied 
Mary^Cromwell, have some of that mighty blood in their 
veins* In their hall are exhibited some Cromwell relics, a sabre, 
a pair of pistols, a hat, and a saddle. The country about here 
is very finely wooded, the bfeeches being especially notable for 
their size and stateliness. Leaving Coxwold, the village of 
Lawrence Sterne, we come to Eyland Abbey, a Cistercian house 
of llogerde Mowbray’s foundation, and one of the most beautiful, 
in all but site, in Yorkshire. Enough remains of the great west 
window, larger in diameter than that in the south transept of York 
Minster, to prove its early magnificence. The monks, it is said, 
first settled themselves at Old Byland, opposite to Bievaulx, but 
the bells of that abbey sounded ungratefully near in their ears, and 
so they moved, and after many wanderings came to their present 
site. Their founder, Roger de Mowbray himself^ lies buried iiitlio 
chapter-house, and deserves a fuller record as one of the greatest 
of the Norman barons of the twelfth century ; a model man of the 
age immediately succeeding the Conquest, wdien the invaders had 
lost their forei^ character, and^verc already become Englishmen. 
And there is no phenomenon in our English history so remarkable, 
so fortunate in its consequences, as the ease and rapidity 
with which those hardy rugged Northern adventurers adopted 
a new nationality, and became merged into the great body of the 
people. Nor is it less to the credit of the Saxons that, unlike 
some of their neighbours, they like sensible men very speedily 
conformed to the new state of things, and instead of keeping up 
a chronic howl and whine, resolutely set themselves to make the 
best of it. This Roger de Mowbray, who w^as statesman as well 
as soldier, being one of King Stephen's chief partisans, and 
a comrade of King Louis in his crusade, must have been either 
an enormous sinner, or a very glutton for absolution, for he 
founded no less than thirty-five religious houses in the county of 
York. And for this, if for nothing else, let bis memory smell 
sweet and blossom from his nettle-grown tomb where he lies in 
his favoinrit^ abbey. Too much account cannot be made of 
these old Gothic ruins^ if not os exempli of piety, at least for 
bringing down to us what would otherwise have been lost, tbe 
true art of building. 

The Vole of Mowbray, so called frewn that great house whose 
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original fee it was, with Thirsk for its tapital, is the pride of 
Yorkshiremen for that sort of trim and fruitful beauty which is 
only to be foupd in England, and is as impossible to the coun- 
tries of Europe as a jockey or a whitethorn hedge, or that sweet 
green grass which grows on Hambleton Down, and makes the 
famous training place for the famous Yorkshire races. Here, 
under the crest of the hill, is also a White Mare, os locally cele- 
brated as that whose glories have so pleasantly occupied the 
author of “ Tom Brown.** Here, for an unrivalled prospect of 
all that is best in Yorkshire, take your stand on the edge of 
Hainbleton End, above Whitestoue Cliff, on a clear July after- 
noon. From a sheer height of a thousand feet, you look over the 
wliole vast plain of York, away on the right to far Ben-y-ghcnt 
and Wliernside — on the left to the cold barren Wolds, with 
their round monotonous forms. In the hluo distance stands 
boldly out York Minster, like some tall Ship at sea, while at your 
feet lies Gormire, smallest of lakes, glistening like a great jewel, 
as it is. No pleasanter or more extensive prospect is to be shown 
in England ; and, if you can dispense with size and savagery, none 
more satislying to the senses. No wonder that the district imme- 
diately sunmindiug the escarped end of Hambleton — the giant's 
wall, according to the legend, when the giants were here — is known 
as the Happy Valley ; and if tho happiness of Yorkshiremen, 
who are a shrewd people in that respect, lie in sweet air, a 
kindly soil, much com, the vicinity of a training ground, and so 
pretty a village as Sutton for their centre , an(jf metropolis (a 
model village this, and not to be confounded with unnumbered 
other Buttons in the countiy,) then are the natives liere 
supremely blest. But to the immediate east is a region scarcely 
less full of deliglit, over the high downs to Byedale and Bils- 
dalc, and the romantic district, once tho barony of Walter de 
I’Espec, and now the i)roperty of the Duncombes. Tlio old Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Rievaulx, founded by that groat baron himself^ 
a man of note, and one of the three English leaders at the battle 
of the Standard, is an exquisite exemplar of Early English— 
perhaps the most interesting, both for itself and its site, of all 
the Yorkshire abbeys. Less perfect and splendid than Fountains, 
and perhaps equalled by Bolton in point of scenery, there is a 
charm about Rievaulx such as no other ruin excites. If all else 
was lost of the beautiful old works of faith, this alone would 
sen^e to teach us how we English could once build; to the glory 
of God and the delight of man. Where is now that art and 
faith ? Amidst all our formalisms^ literalisms, and spiritualisms, 
what have we done in these days to equal the least of those old 
edifices ? Great, and not sufficiently acknowledged, is the na- 
tional burden qf obligation to those poor monks who, in the early 
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(lays at least, must have had their hearts in their work, or else 
wlience their feeling of truth in beauty — ^whence their will to 
plan, and their power to do these things ? With all her wealth 
and means, what has Protestantism done to the service of God 
jind art? — We are not oven ashamed of an ex-Primo Minister who 
can get up among the assembled Commons of England, and talk 
of Gothic architecture as a ‘‘ barbarism,” and who deliberately 
prefers Somerset House to Westminster Abbey, 

To see Eievaulx aright, nature and the Lord Eeversham have 
lent* a terrace of grass, overlooking the sequestered vale of Eye, 
.with its innumerable gorges and tangled woods. Hither let the 
pilgrim come in that period of the year which is the glory of 
our English climate — the brief, gay interval between spring and 
summer, when the dainty leaves have not yet lost their first deli- 
cate hue, and the tender ash is only just beginning to clothe her- 
self^ — ^wheu the May-flower is yet in the bud, and the last of the 
violets still on the ground. Here, stretched on the soft turf, lie 
may command a view of the ruin between the mountain-ashes 
whicli fringe the steep sides of the terrace, and give himself freely 
to its sweet influence, undisturbed but by the bubbling of Eye 
over its tiny falls, or 

The moan of doves in immcjmorial elms. 

Ho will thank the liOrds Eeversham, who, in erecting those two 
hideous temples at each end of the terrace, have done nothing 
more to spoil fwhat is the best thing in all their wide domain, 
extending, as il does, thirty miles among the dales in a straij^ht 
line. Duncombe Park is theirs, famous for its beeches, and its 
house, heavier and clumsier than even Castle Howard, and by the 
same builder; also the old custlc of Helmslcy, once the strong- 
hold of the De Rooses, who obtained the fee of “ Ilamlac,” by 
marriage, from Walter de lEspec’s daughter. It afterwards came 
to the family of Villiers, and was bouglit from the second duke 
by Sir Charles Buncombe, from whom the present Lord Fever- 
sham inherits. Pope has made a note of the transfer, in his 
memorable picture of Buckingham — 

And Helm>sley, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 

Slides to a scrivener or a city knight. 

The banqiueting-house, built by this mad British Alcibiades, the 
scene of many a wild revel, exists now in ruins ; also that house 
at Kirby Sdwrside, not far off, wherein the Duke died — by no 
means thb- worst inn,” but a decent substantial tenement. The 
record of the great man s death in the registry is literally in the 
language of Yorkshire, as follows— Gorge Vilaus, Lord dooke 
of bookingam.” Here, in this neighbourhood, is Kirkdale, ^th 
its old Saxon church, and curious inscription, declaring it to have 
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been built when Edward was king, and Tosti earl ; anil its cave, 
so famous for the fossil bones therein discovered of tropical 
animals, which^ wlien first found, still retained their animal 
gelatine. 

The centre of the North Biding is occupied by the ancient 
district of Riohmondsliire, the most valuable, perhaps, of all the 
single feofs bestowed by the Conqueror upon liis companions. 
Originally the patrimony of the Saxon earl Edwin — Edwin the 
Beautiful — it fell to the share of Alan, son of Howel, Earl of 
Brittany, who married William's daughter llawise, and was 
amcfig the most potent of tlie great barons in chief. This 
Earl Alan brought with liiin a great number his countrymen, 
to plant thorn here ; and it lias been said that marks of this 
Armorican settlement are yet to be traced in the countenances 
and the speech of the men of Richmond. And doubtless it was 
to this immigration that the old sarcastic Saxon rhyme boro 
reference — 

William de Cognisby 
Came out of Brittany, 

With his wife Tiftany, 

And his maid Manfras, 

And his dog llardigras. 

The fee of ]li(jhmondshire remained in the uneasy possession of 
the Dukes of Brittany, descendants of Alan, for upwards of two 
hundred years, its owners being sorely puzzled to choose between 
their two suzerains, and never being able to make up their minds 
whether they should bo French or English. And long after these 
Breton Dukes had lost their fair Yorkshire earldom, they con- 
tinued to liug themselves with the title, even until the marriage 
of the last legitimate heiress, Anne of Brittany, with Charles IX. 
Among the lineal descendants of Earl Alan was Constance, wife 
of GeoflFrey Plantagcnet ; and another was Regent of. Scotland, 
in King Edward the First s days. Richmond, the capital, is a 
line old feudal town, nobly placed above the brawling stream of 
Swale, with its great Norman keep, built by Earl Conan, rising 
100 feet above the rock, and 200 above the river. The whole 
castle, which occupies a space of nearly six acres, was, without 
doubt, one of the strongest places in the North, and for that 
reason has scarcely any history. It is a maiden fortress, and 
was never taken or besieged, even by the Commonwealth men — 
time being the only enemy who has made the present breaches. 
The vaolts beneath the keep, with their curious groined arches 
springing from a common centre, are full of interest to the 
archaeologist. Here to this oastle did Banulph de Glanville bring 
his illustrious prisoner, William ihe Lion, having taken the 
Scottish king in a daring foray at Alnwick; and here, in some 
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secret cave beneath, untrodden by man, sleep Arthur and his 
knights, awaiting the time when, according to the legend, Eng- 
land’s deadly peril shall arouse them to life once more and fierce 
enterprise. There is a picturesque local tradition, which, often 
told in print, may be repeated here, for its fine spirit of romantic 

<1 roaming. Once on a time, very long ago, a man WaudcriUg 

about here found his way by some chance, conducted by a 
mysterious personage,’* says one authority, into an underground 
vault, wherein he saw, to his great surprise, a company of 
knights all in a deep sleep. Observing the enchanted sword 
(doubtless that famous brand, Excalibur), he half drew it from 
its sheath, but amotion among the sleepers frightened him so 
that he let slip the blade to its place. As he fled in terror, the 
following mysterious words met his ear :~ 

‘‘ Potter, Potter Tliomson ! 

If thou hadst either drawn 
The swoi’d, or blown that horn, 

Thou’d been tlio luckiest man 
That ever yet was born !’* 

So ended the Yorksliireman’s adventure and the hopes of 
England. 

This part of the Noi-th Hiding has been happy in a topographer 
so careful, learned, and elaborate as Dr. Whitaker. Yet the 
greatest charm of his ponderous folios is the illustrations by 
Turner — ^then iJot be-Kuskined into his full fame. Richrnoud- 
sliire has no reason to complain of her painter, who has done 
even excessive justice to her castles and her abbeys, her rocks 
and streams— which, in a fine spirit of poetry, are made some- 
times better than nature. St. Agatha's Abbey, at Easby, needed 
no exaggeration, for though singulmly irregular in its architec- 
tural forms, it is one of the prettiest ruins imaginable. At 
Easby Clmrcli, close by, lie many generations of Scroope, and 
Aske, and Conyers. Aske Hall, once the property of the family 
of that Utune, has been since 1760 the chief seat of the Dundases, 
who are the great Whig house of the North Biding, and divide 
the political power with their rivals in birth and antiquity, as in 
estate, the Tory Buncombes. The Duke of Leeds, at llomby 
Castle, represents the race of Conyers ; while the Fitz-Hughs, 
whose great stronghold was at Bavensworth, in this county, have 
for centuries jjjSen extinct. Advancing ujp Tees, we come to the 
scenes of Scott's poem of Eokeby,” — Bokeby itself, and Brignoll 
Banks, made also memorable by Turner, Mortham Tower, Eggle- 
stone, and Deepdale, with all tlie exquisite combinations of wood 
and water in which this romantic district abounds. The spot where 
Greta mingles with Tees— 
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Issuing from her darksome bed 
To catch the morning’s eastern red. 

And through the softening vale below 
Roll her bright waves in rosy glow — 

is a scene to be remembered by all who have w^auderod here ; 
though there is too much of ** rosy glow" both in the poet s and 
the painter s picture. It might have been wished that they had 
been content to render just what nature has given, and no more. 
I'lie tourist in Teesdale will have a surfeit of such beauty before 
he lias reached the Westmoreland border ; and if he is an angler^ 
as should be to know all the secret of the woods — to be made 
Iree of the Force, and to hear what the rocks roar and the alders 
whisper — let liim tarry in Luncdqje as in land of content, coining 
in with the May-fly and going out with tlie dun. If an anti- 
(j[uai*y, he will observe what »Scott lias noted, the lliinic names of 
the streams hereabout — as Woden s Reck, Thorgill, and Raiders 
Reck. Between Lunodalo and Upper Swaledalo is a wild, un- 
trodden region of fell and moor, which let none enter who lins 
not a hold heart, stout legs, and enduring bowels. The rude 
stone huts of its primitive people are almost Druidical in their 
form and structure; and there arc other traces, such as the 
dance round tlie Beltane, to show how long the Druids lingered 
here. Yet the natives have a very proper notion of their own 
social value. “ Mr. White, if you had wanted a wife, do you 
think you could choose one out of Swaledale ^ ——asked a strapping 
lass of our pleasant traveller; and indeed Mr. \yhite might do 
worse. The dalesmen are a stalwart, comely race, the finest ex- 
tant specimens, perhaps, of the pure Anglo-Saxons; for no 
Norman or Dane ever reached so far into the heart of the 
country. Their women liave a deserved local celebrity for good 
looks. As to the rest, it is idle to suppose that nature is not 
nature, even in the dales. The notion of pastoral virtue has been 
formally dispelled by that useful public officer, the riogistnu*- 
General. Arcadian pmity has gone out since shepherds have ceased 
to wear - satin breeches and to curry crooks ; and in this dege- 
nerate it must be held that, in point of morals, an English 
country village is no better than a populous manufacturing city. 
Mr White lends liis testimony to the unsavoury fact that 
"‘Adam and Eve" balls are held in certain of the seemingly most 
coixect rural towns of Yorkshire; and eveiy inspector of rural 
police knows what a vil^ge feast means and how statute-liirings 

are coneluded. . • a x* xi. 

Wensleydftle is larger, more attractive, and interesting than its 

neighlmnir valley, and has led a more stirriug life*. In point of 
natoai teautjv it may be placed first among the Yorkshire dries ; 
for there is nothing elsewhere to surpass the grandeur of the view 

[Vol. LXXI. No' CXL.]— New Sbuibs, Vol. XV. No. II. A A 
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from the Buttertiibs Pass, looking over. lo^borough and Whcm- 
side, or the soft beauty of tihe proepeot from Leybum Shawl, 
or J^ddleham Castle. Here was the oastle of the great race of 
Neville — the most remaritshle perhaps of all the early baronial 
families, for the. number of ^ts iUustotous nKimbeis. Indeed, it 
was to medieval England almost what Douglas was to Scotland. 
Originally sprung from Waltheof, the great Saxon Earl of York, 
the NeviUes held in their veins the l^si Norman mingled with 
the best, Saxon blood. The King-maker himself, who held his 
court at kHddleham, is the grandest figure of our English fifteenth 
century. The S^ioopes succeeded the Nevilles in the lordship of 
Wensleydale, and though of inferior descent, arrived at scarcely 
less renown. Bolton Castle, fag^oas for its memories of Queen 
Mary, was their seat, and hence issued, in the coarse of 300 years, 
the following long train of notabilities, namely, an archbishop, 
two bishops, two earls, twenty barons, one lord chancellor, two- 
chief justices, four lord treasurers, and five knights of the Garter. 
These Scroopes, it will be seen, were men of law, and letters, as well 
as of arms ; and an old historian remarks of them, that “ they 
were uniformly devotpd to their own advancement,’’ being none 
the worse Yorkshii’emen for that. Yet, while attempting to 
mount the ladder on Bacon’s method, “ by siding themselves in 
the rising,” they sometimes got an ugly tumble, as witness the fate 
of the Lord Scroope of Mosham, the friend and councillor of King 
Henry V., whose base revolt his master likened to " another fell 
of man.” AmoJ^g the iUustrious men of this femily was the Arch- 
bii^op of York, “a hot and furious man,” who led a rebellion 
against Henry lY. for the sake of a “ reformation of abases,” 
turning, as the traitor Westmoreland declared, — 

^His tongue divine 

To a loud trumpet and a point, of war. 

The Archbishop’s execution was the first instance of capital 
punishment being indicted in England upon any prelate. Another 
Beroope of fame was the 

Lord Scroope of Bolton, stwn and stout, 

who led the men of Wensleydale to Flodden Held, and took so 
notable a revengd for the miony usuries they had sufTeredfrenB the 
ideots. Indeed,.^ greater part of Lord Sumy's amn seefes to 
We ..1beeu dpmp^ad, on that inepK^bje ocoamosi, cY the Yoik- 
shire4alen9^. For the Cliffords wefe al^. thm, wi^b ^ the Sower 
of Craverif ^^ut we cannot pretend within our limits to give even 
a bare cati^^eof the Wensleydale woriittes. and their htg^achieve- 
meuts,!<Hf^aescribe atithe ofthe wonde^ aadbeautiesof ibis happy 
region. . .To Tork^tifremeA cl.thil(4% not the lea^ object 
of iniet^ in this port, o’f the id M^leham' Moor, which. 
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with Whitewall aiul Hambleton^ is among the mdst cherished 
institutions of Yorkshire, being where the purest horse-blood in 
Europe is begotten and trained to that extreme tenuity of perfec- 
tion which is the envy and boast of ike British turf. In no part of 
England perhaps is the passion for horse-racing more genuinei or . 
the skill in horse-craft more general. If there is indeed any one 
talent which a Yorkshireman may be said to possess, it is that of 
being able to breed, run, and sell a horse ; and it may be serioasiy 
questioned whether any event of the present century has so 
agitated the universal race of tykes as the victory of Biink Bonny 
at Epsom, or the contest between the Dutchman arid Voltigeur 
Over Enavesmirc course. Endless jokes are current at the ex- 
pense of Yorkshiremen, and their passion for horses. ‘‘ Shake 
a bridle over a Yorkshireman’s grave,” says the proverb, “ and he 
will arise and steal a horse.” None are fonder of alluding to 
their feats of bargaining than themselves, and there is no song 
more popular throughout the country than a certain ditty which 
tells how that, on one occasion, Greek meeting Greek, a tyke 
having “ swopped” his dead horse for a supposed living one, dis- 
covers that his rivals steed w^as both dead and skinned ! This is 
held to be a most exquisite joke, and one of the greatest triumphs 
of native wit. No ambition, indeed, may be said to be more hope- 
less than to outmatch a Yorkshireman in a horse bargain. 

It is vain to seek among the people of the North Biding for 
distinct marks of their original parentage. Minute ethnology 
is perhaps the least exact and most profitless o^ Sciences. The 
Englishman, said De Foe in spite, is the mud of all the races ; 
and *&om that useful conglomerate called the Yorkshireman 
it is as difficult to detect and drtiw out the component elements 
as to a given quantity of Humber alluvium to assign every 
parent rock and every creative force. The analogy perhaps is 
not perfect, for the conditions under which man exists are 
subject to h^uences beyond the power of analysis or definiti<m. 

A composite race has a character of its own, the proportions of 
which may not always be found in any of its germs. As in 
chemistry, the mixture of two animal forces may produce a 
third quite distinct in its nature from either. The effect of 
civiliiffationmnst also be aSowfiL Common laws, common life, 
a common organixation, have fenebd to oblilbrate generic dis- 
tinctions. It is only very generaDy aud broadly that we can jmie^d 
to distinguish Kelt or Tentcm, Bomaa or Northman, in, the 
modern Yorkshireman. Tbatthe Danish^efentemt prevails on tfho 
coast and along the graiii river-courses-^ the Noriumi and the * 
Reinate* in the larger towim richer vall^s-4hd $kxdn in 
the ii^and dales, the &r the sM more reisole hnd 

inaccessible regions— are (^nolrisionSt in which we tsee con- 

A A 2 
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fimied by the evidences of form, language, and physiognomy. 
In the large-framed, muscular, and massive dalesman, fair-Iiaired,. 
niid blue-eyed, and broad of speech, it is cosy to recognise ilio 

Haxoii type. The darkerthaired, smollcr-boned, thickset people 
of the coast, with their sterner countenance, and language 
approaching closely to modern Jute and Frisian, suggest the 
presence df the sea-loving race of Denmark. Their kinsmen, the 
men of the farther north, whether of ,the direct Norwegian 
breed, or of the filtrated Norman-French, may be indubitably 
found among the higher ranks — in the oval countenance, and the 
regular features, and by marks not less physical than moral. Of 
the Romans, who were no more than a garrison in Britaiu, witli 
much admixture of Slavonian, Pannonian, Spanish, and even 
Scythian in their ranks, the traces are perhaps less evident, yet 
not altogether lost in York and some of the older towns. 

The men of the North Riding, who may stand as fair repre- 
sentatives for the county in general, are, taken as a whole, as line 
a success in judicious cross-breeding as their horses or their 
beasts. They have some of the best parts of the national cha- 
racter, being bold, industrious, sober, steadfast, and thrifty. They 
are a thorough, downright, hearty people, with a firm faith in 
themselves and tlicir county — as free from the unrealities and the 
sentimentalities as from the delicacies of moral life. Honest, yet 
not romantically so, and keenly olive to the sense of gain, their 
favounte maxim is — “ I don’t want to chate or to be chuted ; but 
if it must be (Jie or t’other, why, then I wouldn’t be cliated.” 
Yet they are credited with more liberality than their brethren -of 
the West Biding, and are less ready to accept the alternative im- 
plied in their proverb. They are also less restless,, and more 
content. Wages are good throughout the Riding, and agricul- 
tural work generally well understood, well done, and well paid. 
With fourteen or fifteen shillings a week, an ordinary labourer s 
earnings — and the minimum upon which English homes ore to 
be kept, and English men and w^omen reared — there is very little 
complaint of want of employment — the poor-rates and crime are 
below the averager, and there is scarcely any emigration. 

In all material and economical respects, the West Riding is 
the foremost district of England, having Lancashire alone for its 
rival in industrjr, skill, and enterprise. It is the native home of 
handicraft, or rather of steam-craft, contributing in extravagant 
proportion io the wealth and substantial greatness of the coun- 
try. It Rothes one-third of the human race in wooh and finds 
them and pen-knives. It famishes our wardrobes, our 

dinners^ and our armouries. It feeds, wraps, ~ shaves, and stabs the 
greater J»art of humanity subject to those processes ; and is the 
veritable final cause of sheep' and iron. 
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The capital of the clothing district is Leeds, not without a 
struggle *from Bradford. The rivalry between these towns is 
great and inextinguishable. It is said that a letter was once sent 
tlirougli the post addressed, ‘‘Leeds, near jBradford,” to the in- 
finite glee of the latter, which is mucli the younger town. But 
the Leeds people have survived that great blow and discourage- 
ment, and, as a recent assertion of superiority, have built themselves 
a magnificent Town Hall, wherein royalty has been entertained 
with much eifusion. Woollen and linen cloths, iron, and mar 
chinery, are the principal manufactures of Leeds, employing be- 
tween them no less i^an 13,000 persons — otlierwise it is an un- 
interesting town, as are most of these great smoky seats of 
industry. The sentiment of manufacture has not yet at least 
superseded that of nature or history. We are bound to accept 
the change wrought by steam and spinning; but yet it is with 
some melancholy that we witness all the old beauty of Airedale 
destroyed, its clear streams turned to noisome sewers, its trees 
spoilt and slain, and one thick, eternal, murky cloud of smoke 
polluting God’s air and oppressing man’s breath and life. Our 
inanufactures, with all they have done for us, are still in debt to 
the country ; and he who doubts that the process w’hich makes 
wealth to accumulate makes also men decay, has only to observe 
a regiment of West Riding militia, and compare it with one from 
the north country — ^to take note of the difference between the 
stunted, shambling, hollow-breasted men of the one, and the tall, 
square, lightsome, and muscular forms of the otljer. 

It must be reckoned also a misfortune of these great manufac- 
turing towns that they lie in the midst of the most beautiful and 
romantic scenery, with which they are singularly dissociated. 
Thus Leeds is in the heart of Airedale, and its chimneys smoke 
in full view of Kirkstall Abbey ; Bradford, which makes cash- 
meres, Orleans, coburgs, merinos,, lastings, alpacas, damasks, 
camlets, shags, plain bucks, mousselines de laine, paramattas, shp.!- 
loons, and waistcoatings,” is in the immediate neighbourjliood of 
some of the finest scenery in Wharfedale ; Sheffield, smokiest, 
filthiest, foulest-tongued of towns, rears itself in the centre of 
Hallnmshire, a famous old sylvan countiy, through which Robin 
Hood roved — ^the domain of Cedric the Saxon, and the scene of 
Wamba's and Gurth's wanderings — the country of yijhicli the 
proverb declares — 

When all the world shall aloft, 

Then Hallamshire shall be God’s croft. ^ 

There is a certain incongruity in the .association, of manu- 
facture with its favoured sitk, and it is with difQouljty we can 
realize the days when Wakefield had a Finder, and was Merry 
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Wakefield" — whca the Duke of Yofi^an Sandal Castle, was 
defied to the field by Queen Margaret^ lost that blo6dy battle 
which was ruin to him and his. . Yet Wakefield has some claim 
to antiquity as a place of manufacture^ it being one of the earliest 
settlements of the Flemings, who brought industry into these 
islimds in Sang Edward the Third's reign. Sheffield also was 
noted for its whittles even in the time of Chaucer, as it now gives 
steel to all the world — the blade to the Briton for , his beef, and 
the savago for his long-pig" — ^to the Red Indian for sealping a 
foe, and the civilized American for solving a difficulty — to the 
brigand for cutting a throat, the sailor hiS||obacco, the priest his 
sacramental bread. One great branch of Sheffield s industry in 
those days consists in the manufacture of that mysterious article 
of feminine apparel which is used to give the female form its full 
development, and endow it with the essential bulginess. Sheffield 
thrives on the new fashion, which almost makes up to it for the 
decline in the tomahawk business, consequent on the evangeliza- 
tion of Polynesia. Halifax is another of the old industrial towns, 
now hardly able to hold its own against its younger rivals. It is 
noted as the largest parish in England, and otherwise by its , 
name of terror to thieves — From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good 
Lord deliver us !" — was a part of the ancient tliieves' litauy, the 
last being dreaded the most, for its bloody law, by which felons 
taken within the liberty, either hand-habend, back-herantl, or 
oonfessand," as to any commodity of the value of thirteen-pence 
halfpenny, were'liable to he beheaded within three days, by a 
species of guillotine. Not the least important of the manufac- 
turing towns is Batlcy, the chief seat of that great latter-day 
staple of England — shoddy. This is the fiimous rag-capital — 
the tatter-metropolis, whither every beggar in Europe sends his 
cast-off clothes' to be made into sham broadcloth for cheap gen- 
tility. Of moth-eaten coats, frowsy jackets, reechy linen, 
effusive cotton, and old worsted stockings, this is the last desti- 
nation^ Reduced to filament and a greasy pulp by mighty 
toothed cylinders, the much-vexed fabrics re-enter life in the 
most brilliant forms — ^from solid pilot-cloth to silky mohair and 
glossiest Tweed. Thus the tail-coat rejected by the Irish peasant 
— the gaberdine too foul for the Polish beggar — are turned again 
to shinii^. uses, reappearing, it may be, in the lustrous paletot of 
the spo^fig detndy, the delicate riding-habit of the Belgravian 
belle,* or the sad-sleek garment of her confessor. Mr. White, 
inde^^, denies the truth of the popular belief, that there are men 
in Batley of a habit feo thrifty that they spread their old cotton 
rags over tbei^ fields, and then> sSie land having imbibed the 
grateful greariness, do send them to the shoddy-mill ; but he re- 
veals enough of the mysteries of tite shoddy manufacture to make 
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'US sit uneasily in our raiment. He tells a good story of how 
"‘once a portly walked into Batley just as the mill- 

hands were going to dinner : he came from the West, and was 
chid in the excellent broad*cloth which is the pride of Griouces- 
terahire. ‘Hey!’ cried the hands, as he passed among them; 

‘ hey! look at that^ now ! There’s a bit of real cloth ! Lookey! 
lookey I we never saw the like afore.' ” 

On the value of West Riding industry, whether exercised on 
shoddy or wholesomer manufacture, we need not dilate, for it is 
quite fully estimated. The West Riding has gentler associa- 
tioiite, and is not all manufacturing. On many of its towns the 
wayward genius of handicraft has refused to smile, and they are 
as purely poetical in their dull repose as though they had never 
heard of a loom or a spindle. Ripon, for example, which dates 
from the Kelts, and lives in the proverb which celebrates the 
koenncss of its spurs, and is possessed of that famous ordeal for 
chastity, called Ht. Wilfred’s Needle, and where, since Alfred’s 
time, a liorn has been blown at the Market Cross every night, 
illustrating the persistence of custom in England; Knares- 
horoiigh, with its memories of a saint, a witch, and a murderer, 
each eminent in his kind, and its noble castle and famous 
well — nigh to Harrogate, where health, on a bleak, barren com- 
mon, has fixed her gayest, genteelest ^at ; Boroughbridge, where 
the second Edward defeated his barons, and its neighbour Ald- 
borougli, the oldest town of Yorkshire, the capital of the Bri- 
gantes, and a great Roman garrison, even b<?fore York was; 
Taclcaster, where, on 'J'owton Heath, thirty thousand English- 
men miserably slew each other on a fair spring day, and 
Th’ aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sank into tlie ground-— 

wlicre the red and white roses still bloom, as though in memory 
of that bloody carnage ; Pontefract, with its dark and troublous 
history — * 

O Pomfiet, Pomfret ! 0 thou bloody pmon, 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 

— where tradition still points out the spot of King Richard’s murder, 
and whose grim old fortress looks like nothing so much as a vol- 
cano top, with the fire and fury burnt out ; Boncaster, neatest and 
cleanest of towns, with its race-course and spick-and-span new 
Gothic church, the glory of Mr. Gilbert Scott ; Selby, where 
Conqueror William made his best atonem^t, and had his 
favourite abbey, whose church is perhaps the highest extant 
specimen of EngUsh-Norman art. These are lesser West 
Riding towns, unbegrimed by the smoke of tbe factory chimney. 
In tbe extreme West is a r^ion of wiU romance, the cradle of 
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Wbarfe, Nitl, Aire, and Kibble. Wbarfedale .resembles in cba- 
ractter its sister valleys, and in beauty, interest is not inferior to 
any. Its scenery is beheld to the greatest advantage from the 
road between Kettlewell and Coverdftle, from the new cold-water 
palace atllkley, or from OtleyChevin. Turaer,who spent many 
a holiday in Wbarfedale with his friend and patron, Mr. Fawkes of 
Farnley Hall, has painted eveiy rock and tree hei’cnbout. At 
Denton Hall, now the domain of one of the great clothing lords, 
was bom Fairfax, the Parliamentarian general, a man with never 
more than half a heart in his work, and who lived to repent of 
even that modicum of title to fame. Yet^let him not be altoge- 
ther forgotten as having preserved the painted windows of York 
Minster, when threatened with destniotion at the hands of the 
fierce Cromwellian soldiery. Of Bolton Abbey and its glories, 
scenic and historic, have not the poets and painters sufficiently 
told ? How “ the noble boy of Egi*emound'’ fell into the Strid, and 
how out of the mother s affliction rose the stately Priory ; and 
of the doe, “ most beautiful clear- white,*' who to the sacred pile 
was wont to go, and look upon 8t. Mary’s shrine, nor fem-ed in 
the still moonshine upon the lonely turf to ait, forlorn but not 
disconsolate, whom the pile called Child of Time and Daughter 
of the Eternal Prince — are a portion of the heritage left us by 
poetry, which will survivp long after these old stones have 
crumbled to dust, and history become a calendar. Of Craven 
and its ancient lords, the Cliffords, a volume might be written, 
which would be ^^o imperfect epitome of our English annals. 'Uheso 
Cliffords, whose seat was Skipton Castle, are among the most ro- 
nowmed of the old English families. In Yorkshire they have been 
long extinct in the male line ; but a slip from the parent stock still 
survives in the Lord Clifford of Ugbrooke, in Devonshire. From 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centurlts no liouse played a more 
busy part in the affairs of England. In the Avars of the Roses, 
they Avere among the staunchest adherents of Lancaster ; and the 
“ Black Clifford** still survives in Bhakspeare and tradition os 
the fell butcher of Wakefield fight. His son was the no less 
notable “ Shepherd Lord” of Barden Tower, who in his old age led 
the men of Craven to Flodden Field. His son again Avas the 
famous admiral of Queen Elizabeth’s time — ‘‘ the hest-bom 
Englishman,** says Fuller, **tbat ever hazarded - himself iu that 
kind.** The Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, is known for her proud spirit and her gallant 
defenoo of Skipton Castle against the Parliament’s army. The 
Percies shared the Craven fee with the Cliffords, and were once 
a dominant house in the county,, with possessions in all three 
Ridings, having their centre at Maiden’s BoAver, near I'opcliffe. 

A fair character of thb West Riding peoxfie is hardly to be got 
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from their neighbours. That they are bold, active, and laborious 
all the world knows. That they serve Mammon with heart^nd 
soul is perhaps no peculiarrepronch. They are “ sleuth-hounds” 
after money, says Mrs. Gaskell, who knows them, and they 
have rather a pride in owning the impeachment. The strife for 
gain is nowhere more hot and fierce than in those manufacturing 
towns, with their hard, grinding life, and remorseless destiny. 
Their manners liave an unhewn roughness, almost picturesque 
in its hideous abnegation of grace or feeling. Yet individually 
the victors in the great life-struggle for self are far from insensible 
toiemotions of generosity, as rude and monstrous as is their 
l)assion for money. Some among the West Hiding notables, 
softened Ly success, aspire to a high degree of intellectual culti- 
vatiou, and there are no more liberal patrons of art and literature. 
Yet the one original genius which the Riding has produced, in 
Charlotte Bronte, owes nothing to the local sentiment. More 
Irish tlian Yorkshire, the Brontes derived nothing but their 
ruggedness from their wild dwelling among the Haworth 
moors. 

The East Riding is a land of tilth and pasture — abroad, flat 
country, going down from the Wolds to Humber and the sea, barely 
able to hold its own against the German Ocean. That portion 
of it called Holderness (Holl-deira-ness), corresponds physically 
as well as etymologically with the Holland of the opposite coast. 
It is just as fat, and rich, and sliitty ; and most of the sarcasms 
which Andrew Marvell has levelled at tlie I)utcln]fen are as appli- 
cable to his own native district. There is here the same conflict 
of sea and land as in Holland, perpetually renewed in spite of 
every compromise. The soa is gradually getting the best of it ; 
and every year Humber steals some fifty thousand tons of earth. 
Many a broad aero has been swallo^ved up from Bridlington to 
Spurn Head, and more than one busy village, with some such 
mournful record as the following — Here stood Auburn, swept 
away by the sea. Of the once famous poii; of Ilavcnspurn, where 
Bolingbroke landed, and Edward the fourth after him, on the 
same pretence, not a trace remains. And the sea has, in all times, 
brought other invaders than itself. This whole coast was the 
favourite landing-place of the Danes and Northmen. The shores 
of Humber offered peculiar facilities to them for drawing up their 
shallow galleys ; and no part of England preserves more vestiges 
of their occupation. Erom the time of Ida, the Flame-bearer 
who gave his name to Flamborough, to Harold Hardrada and his 
luckless enterprise, the Holiow-deira-land was an irresistible 
attraction to the restless race of Scandinavia. Here it took root 
most deeply, in spite of such terrible discouragements as Athel- 
stane’s victory of Brunanbnrgh, and Harolds, of Stamford 
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Bridge, Here tom and ham gave place to bys and tliorpes, and 
projlaira the hardy people whose tongue still p^vades the local 
speech. A native of Holdemess could at this day make liimself 
intelligible with little difficulty at Bergen or Copenhagen, and 
there is an old saying that — 

Gooid hrade, hotter, and cheese, 

Is gooid Yorkshire and gooid Fricse. 

Next to its sea-shore, the chief natural distinction of the East 
Riding is its group of chalk hills, the Wolds — ^forming in their 
smooth, rounded forms, so singular a contrast to the wooded and 
craggy mountains of West and North Yorkshire. The theory of 
their formation has heenexcellently elucidated by Professor Philips, 
who, for the physical topography of Yorkshire, may be trusted as 
a most sound and intelligent guide. The Wolds have an interest 
for the archaeologist as well as the natural pliilosophcr ; lor on 
most of their tops, as at Acklam and Leavening Brow, are un- 
doubted traces of Keltic settlement. Driffield, loved of those 
who angle for the trout, is the wold-capital, as Hull is of the 
sea-coast, and Beverley of the Hiding at large. Hull, though of 
comparatively modern creation, is memonible for its contributions 
to English liberty, in having been the first town to‘ declare against 
King Charles, and in having produced Andrew Marvell, the in- 
corruptible. Nor should it be forgotten that it was hence that 
Robinson Crusoe, mariner of York, took the sea upon that un- 
dying voyage vjiich is Young England’s Argonautic Expedition. 
Hull has little else of romance about it ; hut Beverley, the town 
of Athelstane, and long before him a famous British sanctuary, 
with its Saint John of that ilk, whose tomb “ sweated blood’ on 
the day of Agiucourt, and its two noble churches, of which the 
Minster is second only to York in the county, and has that 
famous jewel of a tomb, the Percy shrine— and Austin’s stone, 
whereon the saint stood to preacli to heathen Yorkshiremen — is a 
town of great interest, not so much visited as it deserves. The 
same may he said of Howden, and Patrington, and Hemin- 
horough, all whose chjurches partake of that beauty and exquisite 
sense of fitne^S' which inspired in so extraordinary a degree the 
early race of Yorkshiremen. 

Agricultuie is almost the sole calling in the East Biding, and 
it flourishes exceedingly. Though there are fewer yeomen than 
in the North or West Biding, the holdings are unusually large, 
and flhud tenures liberal and sfeble. The farmers are believed to 
know their work as well as any men in England ; and nowhere 
is the condition of the agricultural labourer .better understood 
or administered to. Wages are high— feom fifteen to eighteen 
drillings a week ; and there is none of that squalor and wretched- 
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ness which make a Borsetshire labourer s hut, as a human habi- 
tation, several degrees worse than an Esquimaux cabin or an 
Australian gnnneeah. " We get beef and mutton," said one to 
Mr. White, and plenty of it." Happy Yorkshiremen ! 

The metropolis of this great English province of Yorkshire 
has a special renown too large for topography. No city has 
played so conspicuous a part in our annals, and none retains so 
many relics of its former life. Wliether as the Brigantian Caer- 
Ebraiic, the Roman Eburacum, the Saxon Yore-wic, or the 
Danish Jorvik, it has been ever held a foremost place on the 
islatod. To the Romans it was Altera Rtmia — endowed with the 
title of “civitas," only given to Rome herself, and with a temple 
of .Bellona, built in Rome alone and the principal imperial cities. 
That it was the centre of the imperial power in Britain we may 
argue from a thousand premises — from the countless relics of 
Roman grandeur and luxur}^ which have been discovered here, 
h’om the Roman emperors born, crowned, or deceased here, and 
from the quartering here for three hundred years of the famous 
Legio Sexta Victrix, That it produced Constantine, lodged 
Hadrian, and killed Sevorus, we must believe in spite of some 
latest sceptics. That it gave learning to France and Christianity 
to Germany, is also more than a miyth. During the period be- 
tween the seventh and tenth centuries, it maybe fairly questioned 
whetlier any city of Europe (excepting in Mahojjpmedan Spain) 
was the seat of greater intellectual activity. And York can 
afford to abandon the honour of having kept t!Je first English 
Christmas with Arthur Pendragon, in the undoubted possession 
of the learned Alcuin — ^the English Aristotle to the Frankish 
Alexander. During all the thick darkness of the tenth century, 
it is cei-tain indeed that the capital of Deira continued to retain a 
glimmer of light, despite her grievous sufferings at the hands of 
the Dane. Afterwards made fairly Danish and the scat of an 
earldom, of which Siward, the avenger of Duncan, was the most 
notable possessor, no city made so stubborn a resistance to the 
Norman Conqueror, or was s6 terribly punished. Yet it was 
quick to revive, and became Nornmn as easily as the rest, and in 
the Doomsday Book is reckoned at 1711 houses, besides 
churches, castles, and palaces. During the early Plantagenets it 
maintained its distinction as the capital of the North, and raised 
more than one army in defence of the realm. To King Edward 
the First it was an abiding point d'appui in his Scottish cam- 
paigns ; and to his unworthy son a refuge and rallyi^g^point. 
Kin^ Edward the Third was no less partial to York than his 
predecessors, and here he wedded his lovely Philippa, amidst such 
magnificent revelry as eXcited the notice of Froissart. “ There 
wae nothing,"- says that chronicler, “ but iousts, triumphs, and 
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tournonieuts in the day-tirae ; maskings, revels, and interludes, 
with songs and dances,, in the evening, along with continual 
feasting for three weeks.** The citizens indeed always enjoyed a 
singular reputation ns men endowed with a judicious sense, of 
good feeding ; and even in Vuller s time York is noted as the 
“ staple place of good cheer.** The archbishops especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by the grandeur of their gastronomy ; and 
the famous feast given by Archbishop Neville to his brother the 
King-maker, must ever be reckoned as one of the highest 
achievements of the art of dinner-giving. It must be owned 
that all our modern effoiis in that line sink into insignificance 
before '*80 fat oxen, 1000 wethers, 100 peacocks, 300 quarters 
of wheat, 330 tuns of ale, and 4000 cold custards,*’ — ^which are 
but a small portion of the arcbiepiscopal bill of fare. But 
revelry alone was not the business of York. The archbishops 
could fight as well as feed in tliose days ; and were indeed a 
singularly pugnacious body of men. Archbishop Thurstan beat 
the Scots on Cawton Moor, near Northallerton; though it is true 
he had the aid of three saints on that occasion — St. Peter of 
York, St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon. Archbishop 
Melton was not less hold, though less successful, when he weut out 
with his whole church militant, dean, canons, and prebendaries, and 
clergymen to the number of three hundred, to Myton-on-Swale, 
against tlie sqjne enemy. Archbishop Scroope*s rebellion we 
hav(' already noticed. Archbishop de la Zouoh commanded a 
division of Qi^en Philippa’s army at Nevill’s Cross, and behaved 
like a true knight and brave soldier of the Cross, 

During the wars of the Boses, York inclined at first to tlie 
side of her namesake, as did the greater part of the county. 
Edward IV., though but coldly received upon his first landing, 
was crowned in the Minster ou the 4th of May, 1404, with great 
splendour. Yet, on the whole, the citizens preserved a righteous 
impartiality, and showed by their conduct how little they recked 
of divine right or legitimacy. The truth is, that few in that age 
were swayed by any but personal influences — not from selfish 
calculation on their own account, but through carelessness of form 
and sentiment. They fought not for York or for Lancaster, 
butfor Edward or for Henry, for Neville or for Clifford. Bichard III, 
met in York with a splendid welcome, which was accorded just 
as readily to his rival Harry of Richmond. The dissolution of 
the monasteries met with greater disfavour in this county than 
in any other, owing to the great number and the vast influence of 
the religious houses ; and the Pilgrimage of Grace added fresh 
heads to Migklegate Bar. The council of the nation, first 
established in this reign, restored to York much of the prestige 
it had enjoyed as the frequent seat of Parliament under the 
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Vlantagcnet kings. The great Civil War, which closed tho 
reign of feudalism in England, was the last period of York's 
individual grandeur. It was here that Charles held his Council 
when London would not have liim, and licre he resolved to fight 
the Parliament. York was steadily loyal to the king’s cause, 
and sustained a resolute siege against Fairfax’s army, tlie dints 
of whose cannon are among the last Avrinkles on the face of the 
old city. Nor did she surrender until after the fatal day of 
Marston Moor, when it was no longer a doubt wlio was master 
in England. The Parliamentarians celebrated their great victory 
by A solemn service in the Minster, the Earl of Leven’s Scotch 
chaplain olficiating after the Presbyterian fashion; and we can 
picture to ourselves the disgust and alarm of all true Ohuvehmen 
in the city at this daring profanation of their beloved temple. 

Since the restoration of the Stuarts, York has subsided into 
the tamest, dullest, and deadest of cathedral towns. Tho spirit 
has fled those grim old walls, and there reigns a new genius 
whose name is Conventionality. The old life, so rich in colour 
and character, has given place to the new, which is all a dull 
neutral tint. York has played out its part as an individual city ; 
and what i-eraains is hut a second-rate provincial capital, and a 
Parliamentary borougli.* Every sign of separate existence is 
blotted out ; and but for the grand old giant who sits eiitlironed 
in the midst, serene witness of the mighty change — the Minster 
— there would hardly be a living influence left to the city. Yet, 
though the centre of some sort of local sentimerj;, that famous 
house of God is felt only in its shadow by those Avho live around. 
This is too often the case with these old cathedral cities, whicli 
liave as little as possible of any true feeling for their treasures of 
religious art. So Eddystone is a beacon and a beauty only to 
the far ships — while to those at the foot of it, all is darkness and 
a stench of burnt oil. Besides, our modern religion is not largo 
enough to fill these grand spaces. We are a Protestant people. 


* Tlic latter parliamentary history of York is not without instruction. The 
great contest of 1807, when WilbeVforce, Lord Milton, and the Honourable 
Mr. Lascelles were candidates, agitated the whole county from end to end. It 
was in reality a struggle between the two rival houses of Harewoed and Pitz- 
william for county precedence; and was won by the latter by a narrow 
majority. Tlie election is said to have cost the candidates not less than a 
hundred thousand pounds a piece. Wilberforce’s expenses were defrayed by 
a public subscription, but at least one of tho two contending families is said 
not to have yet recovered the effects of the contest. Lord Brougliani’s return 
in 1830, which excited scarcely less interest, and collected forty thousand 
persons in the York Castle-yard, though unopposed, cost a himdr^ thousand 
pounds. Even since the Eeform Bill, though seats are quoted lower, York 
has maintained its character of being a dear constituency ; and has ruined and 
killed at least two of its representatives through its costly suffrages. 
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and have a secret, uneasy conviction that painted windows and 
iraceried cai>itnls are inventions of the Scarlet Lady. So, abiding 
in Salems and in Bethels, we give up our beautiftil cathedrals to the 
obscene influence of vergerdom. There is nothing more melan- 
choly indeed than to observe such a building as York Minster, 
once glowing with a lively faith (such as it was), and crowded 
with worshippers, now lying waste and empty, and at the best but 
a raree-show- In vain have we endeavoured to detect anywhere 
about its precincts those ‘‘ drowsy felicities** of which Mr. Ruskin 
speaks as being some among the results and the compensations 
erf a modem cathedral establishment. There is the drowsiness 
indeed, but nowhere the felicity, unless we arc to include in that 
term the sordid delight of a hungry verger over the abstracted 
sixpence. The noble pile, the patient labour of centuries, which 
was the centre and the object of many a good man’s faith, and 
the product of the best art of a province — the cathedral of which 
Roger the Good laid the crypt, and Archbishop Thoresby built 
the choir. Archbishop de Gray raised the transept, and Arch- 
bishop Melton the nave — to which tlie Percies gave the wood, 
and the Vavassors the stone, and every good citizen and York- 
shireman contributed something, if only an honest prayer or n 
pious ejaculation~tbo Minster, like all its brethren, exists solely 
for a show and a means of alms — the solomnest, grandest, 
pitiablest of shams. 

It is a question at least as interesting as any wliich can occupy 
the minds of Uaglishmen, whether this general and gradual break- 
ing up of local influences, this dwindling down of individualism s, 
whether of men, or cities, or counties, denotes the health or disease 
of the system. The fact is undoubted that every year makes the 
distinction less between one part of England and another : village 
is becoming like village, town like town, county like county. At 
the present rate of progress, the topographer "will, before many 
years, lose bis occupation. The choi'acter of a county will be read 
in the history of the country. Centralism has already done much 
to obliterate local distinctions ; and the railroad, which has been 
so fulsomely complimented for its service to civilization, is cer- 
tainly chargeable with this, that it has ruled all England with one 
straight level measure. England, it is true, is the gainer, but it 
is at the expense of Englishmen. Be Tocqueville. has remarked, 
that the present generation of French resemble each other more 
closely than did the former ; but the same may be said with even 
greater truth of the English. Indeed, but for Indian mutinies 
to suppress, Australiim deserts to fertilize^ or American settle- 
ments to plants the world might know vfhsA England was,, hut 
hardly what Englishmen eoold do. 

To cherish the local sentiment without encouraging localism 
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itself, in its accepted sense, \irouId seem to be the part of true 
patriotism ; and to this end let everything be done to keep alive 
all the influences which go to fom the character of a city or a 

county. Let the people of Yorkshire continue to be Yorkshire- 
men, the dwellers in Cornwall to be Comislunen, the denizens of 
Kent be men of Kent ; and so may all and each best be English- 
men. 




Art. II. — The Morals of Trade. 

1. The Complete English Tradesman. By Daniel Defoe. 

London. 1720. 

2. The Times. 1858. 

3. The Public Ledger. 1858. 

W E are not about to repeat, under the above title, the often- 
told tale of adulterations : albeit, were it our object to deal 
with this almost threadbare topic, there are not wanting materials 
more or less new. It is rather the less obseiwed and less known 
dishonesties of trade, to which we would here draw attention. The 
same lack of conscientiousness which shows itself in tho mixing 
of starch with cocoa, in the dilution of butter >vith lard, in the 
colouring of confectionary with chromate of lead|and arsenite of 
copper, must of course come out in other less concrete forms ; 
and these are nearly, if not quite, as numerous and as mischievous 
— some even more mischievous. 

But that we grow up in daily familiarity with them, we should 
be startled by the many indications of dishonesty that meet us 
every turn. Getting wide glimpses through small holes, tfie far- 
seeing moralist might even from the sights and sounds of our 
streets divine how lax are the principles of our trade. Hearing 
tho costermonger cry all his fruits and vegetahles as “ and 
the itinerant fish- vendor iitvariably describe his supplies as “ fresh" 
and alive,’* he might infer the generality of misrepresentation ; 
and he would find his inference verified when, on turning to the 
advertising columns of the Times^ he found all the ships and 
packets characterized as splendid,” ‘‘first-class,** “very fast- 
sailing,'* “beautiful,” “celebrated,” “magnificent”-^ when he 
read of the homes that they were all either “ the finest grown,” 
or “ first-rate,** or “ invaluable^” or “ the handsomest in town,** 
or “ one of tiim grandest steppers in. London**-— when he saw that 
all the properties for sale were “ exceedingly valuable,” “ ex- 
tremely well fitted up” “most eligible;* “delightful site” 
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admirably adapted,” &c.— when he discovered tliat all the 

lodgings were “ very comfortable," all the medicines “ infallible," 
all the references “ unexceptionable." Casting his eyes over 
shop-signs and door-plates, and meeting as he would with such 
titles as “mechanical operative dentist" (implying that other 
dentists are not mechanical and operative), or “practical boot- 
maker” (tacitly referring, as it seems, to some class of theorcticjil 
bootmakers), ho would have further evidence of the wish to give 
a false impression of superiority. While still more numerous 
facts of the same meaning would be furnished him in the grand 
names coined for very commonplace articles; and in the use o I* 
the words “patent" and “registered," to imply improvements 
where there are none. 

Between the many forms of this, which is vulgarly called Imin- 
bug, and the direct crimes of which traders are sometimes guilty, 
there lie dishonesties of various grades of flagitiousness, and 
various degrees of prevalence ; and these are committed, not by 
retailers only, but they vitiate the more extensive transactions of 
agents, wholesale houses, and manufacturers. It is not true, as 
many suppose, that only- the lower classes of the commercial 
world are guilty of fraudulent dealing : those above them arc to 
a groat extent blameworthy. That the larger traders display in 
other shapes a like want of principle witli the smaller, may indeed 
be suspected d pnori. It can scarcely be that on the average 
those wlio deal in bales and tons differ widely in morality from 
those who deal, in yards and pounds. Wo may presume that 
tlieir misdoings simply take a less concrete form, or come U?ss 
conspicuously before the public. And we are not deceived in 
this conclusion. Illicit practices of every form and shade, from 
venial deception up to all but direct theft, may be brought home 
tjp the.liigher grades of our commercial world. Tricks innume- 
rable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately-devised frauds, are i)rcva- 
lent — many of them established as “ customs of the trade;" nay, 
not only established, but defended. To a terrible extent dis- 
honesty is, not an exceptional and temporary, but a general and 
permanent element of our mercantile •system. TiOt us look at 
the evidence : first briefly noting the sins of retailers. 

Of illustrations furnished by the shopkeeping class, many arc 
so familiar as scarcely to need enumeration. All know some- 
thing of the common manoeuvres used in the clothing trades — ^the 
fldse announcements of “ Great Bed action,” “ Selling Off,” 
“ Bankrupt Stock,'" “ Tremendous Sacrifice,” with which shop- 
fronts are made conspicuous, and the attention of the credulous 
arrested ; the exhibition in the windows of ticketed samples that 
are superior to those sold as the same behind the counter ; the 
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change of articles that is sometimes made after i:)urchase, while 
the customer’s eyes ai*e directed elsewhere. Many, too, must 
have heard how unwary buyers are betrayed into taking as great 
bargains, things which are represented to them as slightly da* 
mnged, and therefore cheap ; but which are really charged to them 
at the full price : and how indeed not unfrcquently such articles 
are intentionally injured by iii*e or water in some inconspicuous 
place, the better to create in the buyer s mind the delusive bedief 
that they are offered at a great sacrifice. But there are some 
methods of misleading that are less generally understood. A 
vei^ common one is that of fractional rates — the three-farthing 
system, as it might be termed. The contents of a shop-window 
are marked at such prices as thirteenpence halfpenny, sevenpence 
farthing, and the like, with the view of suggesting the false in- 
ference that where the prices are adjusted to such small coins, 
the margin of profit must he very narrow; and this false infe- 
rence is usually drawn. A kindred trii;k, which is general among 
the advertising drapers, is that of selling certain common goods, 
(»f which the public know the value, at a very low rate — a rate 
entailing loss — to produce the impression tliat other goods arc 
being sold at corresponding rates. Such lures as calico at a 
pomiy farthing per yard, miraculously cheap bonnets, ribbons at a 
ri(li(‘ulously small figure, are distributed through the window and 
about the doorway ; and by the aid of this ground-bait (to use an 
angler s metaphor) not a few gudgeons are induced to purchase 
largely of things that are as dear as the lures are cTieap. Add to 
which, that in such establishments much is done by sheer force of 
lying. “ Fifteen per cent, below other houses ’ is reiterated in 
advertisements with unblushing audacity, when, as proved by 
tliosc who have tested them, the prices are in some casus nine and 
ton per cent, higher. On many out of the' passing crowd this 
assertion tolls ; and supported as it ifcf by'unsorupulous profes- 
sions made ovgr the counter by assistants whose promotion 
depends on their success in sellingf — who have ever hanging over 
them tlie penalty of dismissal if the memoranda of their sales 
daily filed and inspected do not come up to par — the falsehood 
prospers. 

Among retail grocers — whoso chief transgressions, however, 
come under the head of adulterations — there exist some practices 
analogous to those just mentioned. The use of lures is ex- 
tremely general — indeed wo might say, almost universal. Sugar 
and spices are mostly the commodities on which a sacrifice is 
made : the first because it is one of which all housekeepers know* 
the current prices, in which they can therefore appreciate a re- 
duction ; the second probably because not being purchased in 
largo quantities, a considerable percentage of relative loss does not 
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ftmoiint to a large total. Of course the profits made upon 
coHeo, tea, cocoa, currants, rice, and the rest, must be corre- 
spondingly great. Judge what it is from looking at the figures. 
As we are told by a higlily intelligent man engaged in the busi- 
and familiar alike with its wholesale and retail practices, a 
retail grocer who makes his business pay^ has to sell every lOOU. 
worth of goods for IIOZ* Of this sum about 40Z. repre- 
sent the sale of sugar; and this 40L worth of sugar is 
sold at a loss of five per cent. Of course therefore, on the re- 
maining 60Z. worth of commodities, nearly a double profit 
lias to be made ; and as competition prevents the doing of 
this by an adequate increase of price, it must necessarily be done 
by some kind of deception. It may be very pertinently asked — 
What advantage is reaped by this system if all, or most, pursue 
it?‘* and the reply is — “There is now no advantage.’' Those 
who first thus deluded the public, and, by alluring customers 
with sugar below prime cost, obtained a large sale for chicoried 
coffee, &c., made large profits. But as fast as the trick has been 
adopted by a wider and wider circle, it has ceased to be profit- 
able to any one ; and like countless other established mal-prac- 
tiees of trade, has become an inconvenience, if not a loss. Per- 
liaps its chief effect now is that of suggesting, fostering, and 
excusing further abuses. Whoso has used this deceit is less 
likely to hesitate in adopting others known to the fraternity : 
such as passing off articles of one quality for those of another ; 
or giving in nandbills some impossibly low price for a com- 
modity of the “ very finest’* kind, and when it is asked for, ‘sell- 
ing some other called the “ finest,” under a pretended misunder- 
standing of the order. Nor will those habituated to snch a 
jxdicy fail to seize fit occasions for palming on their customers 
old stock as new : waiting untiheertain vessels are announced from 
China or the Mediterranean, and then before yet their cargoes are 
unshipped, placarding the windows with — “ Finest new season’s 
tea!” “Fresh fruits just in!” And it needs scarcely be added 
that men thus familiarized with untruths, direct or implied, will 
not bo hindered by qualms of conscience from adding to the 
ever-widening flood of puffing advertisements ; which, as charac- 
terized by a thoroughly competent judge, are “one mass of lies.” 

As already hinted, we do not propose to treat at much 
length the dishonesties, of retail trade, of which most readers 
know something, and many a good deal. The foregoing 
brief description of a few of’ the commoner artifices which 
disgrace two of the dominant businesses, Ijiust suffice, as indi- 
cating the moral tone which more or des» pervades the -class. 
There is indeed reason' to believe, that in most other oases the 
vices are not so great. In some, the nature of the commodities 
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is a hindrance to fraudulent practices ; in others, tliathave not ex- 
perienced so long-continued and keen a competition, such elaborate 
methods of deception have not been developed. Bnt as there is 
no reason to presume that those who deal in textile fabrics or 
plantation produce, are intrinsically worse in character than 
others, we must conclude that anao'ugf retailers iu general the 
like waut of principle crops out with a frequency and clearness 
varying according to the circumstances. And whoever takes 
note of the deceptions that daily come under his obsei^vation — 
the ole-bottles that contain a tliird less than they should do ; tho 
loaa'Gs that are under weight ; the pots of anchovies, and tho 
like, which promise to contain twice what they really contain ; 
the sac de nuit, seemingly made of black leather, but really of 
varnished canvas ; the furniture that warps and cracks because 
mado of green wood; the good-looking houses in which bad 
material i| concealed under paper and paint ; tbo faulty and 
diseased horses that are palmed on tho unwary as sound ; the 
plaice served up at the dining-house under tho name of turbot ; 
tbo pirated pieces of music differing' in a few notes from the 
originals ; tlie numerous imitations, and conspicuous cautions 
against imitations; will see that this conclusion is fully 
warranted. 

Before passing on, however, we must not forget to name a 
vice of another order that corrupts retail trade — ^the bribing of 
servants. In the shape of Christmas-boxes and discounts on 
bills, this seems extremely general. Occasionafiy, as by a still 
remembered law-suit respecting the secret contract between a 
nobleman's butler and his wine-merchant, startling instances are 
made public. And the system in this case so gigantically de- 
veloped, appears to prevail more or less throughout the transactions 
between shopkeepers and their wealthier patrons : uniformly 
when the bills are paid by the servants, and to a considerable 
extent even when they are not. Large sums are thus realized. 
A now prosperous farmer in the Midland Counties, narrating his 
previous life to a friend of ours, whose statements are thoroughly 
reliable, admitted that his capital had been wholly derived from 
the profits hence accruing to him, as chief servant in the family of 
a gentleman of large income. He paid all tlie accounts, and had 
a discount of 5 per cent, upon everything he paid. From the 
physician down to the sweep, this tax ^ya.s urylbrmly levied, and 
submitted to. And from this domestic octroi!; tacitly recognised 
by his master, he gained betvreen two and three hundred a-year. 
Customs of this kind, extensively established as they now are, 
necessarily generate gross abuses. It is clear that under such 
oircumstanees, tmdesti^n will compete with each other in bribing ; 
and it is cert^n that they do so. Servants, greedy of these lees, 
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go where they can get the liighest. Du-ectly or indirectly they 
inquire of a shopkeeper what discount he alfows ; show dissatis- 
faction if it is not enough ; hint that more is given elscwhoi*e ; 
and go elsewhere if* their demands are not met. This is not a 
hypothetical Statement ; we have the facts fully authenticated. 
Tradesmen have described to us the necessity they are under of 
succumbing ; the haughty manner in which a gentleman's servant 
will receive an insufficient present ; and the inevitable withdrawal 
of custom that follows : for although it may soem that this 
penalty is beyond a servant's power to inflict, yet by misrepre- 
sentations, and even by malicious damage of the goods supplied, 
ho can readily get it inflicted by his master. Now, the bribes 
he thus pays form a considerable deduction from a shopkeeper’s 
profits ; and it is clear that the higher he bribes, the more he 
must resort to indirect ways of increasing those profits. Com- 
petition forbids him to raise his prices ; and he is the^'fore under 
the temptation to supply inferior commodities, to aaiilterate, to 
surreptitiously take from tlie master as much as he gives the 
servant. The one illicit deed inevitably generates others. 

( )f the elais which transacts the business between retail and 
wholesale dealers— ^-commercial travellers — there is not mucli to 
he said ; farther than that, depending as their prospei'ity does on 
their success as sal^smcu, they ai’e under a stimulus to use all 
means tolerated by their employeis, who, as we shall sec, are not 
very punctilious] Of course they habitually facilitate their business 
by more or less treating ; and sometimes they carry this policy 
to a considenible extent. We are told that not uncommonly 
travellers who spend large sums in giving their clients champagne 
suppers, make great returns with comparatively little trouble. 
Ann although at fii*st sight it seems strauge tinit retailers should 
thus allow tiiemselves to be deluded with their eyes open ; yet it 
needs but to remember how habitually in men's minds a small 
proximate benefit outweighs a greater remote one, to see that it is 
iu human nature to be thus manamvred. 

The business of wholesale houses — in the clothing trades at least 
— is chiefly nninnged by a class of men termed “ buyers.’* Each 
wdiolesale establishment is usually divided into several dcpait- 
inents ; and .at the head of eiich of these departments is placed 
one of the.se functionaries. A buyer is a pailially iudependont 
sub-trader. At beginning of the year he is debited with a 
certain share of the capital of his employers. With this capital 
he trades. Prom llie makers he ordera for his department sucli 
goods usjie thinks will find a market ; and for the goods thus 
bought he obtfiiils as large a sale as he cat] among the retailers 
of hie' connexion. The accounts show at the end of the year 
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what profit has been made ott the capital over which he has 
commaad ; and according to the result, his engagement is con- 
tinued, perhaps at an increased salary, or he is dischai’ged. 

Under sucli circumstances we should scarcely have supposed-^ 
what we nevertheless find on unquestionable authority to be the 
fact — that buyers habitually both bribe and are bribed. The 
giving and taking presents, as a meons of obtaining custom, is 
an established and understood practice between them and all with 
whom they have dealings. Their connexion among retailers they 
extoijji by ti'eating and favours of various kinds ; and they are 
themselves influenced in their purchases by like means. It might 
be presumed that self-interest would in both cases negative this. 
But ill most cases it appears that no very obvious sacrifice is 
entailed by yielding to these influences. When, as usually happens, 
there are many manufacturers producing articles of like goodness 
at the samfe prices, or many buyers between wliose commodities 
and terms tliere is little room for choice, there exists no motive to 
purchase of one rather than another ; and then the temptation of 
some imiyediate bonus turns the scale. Whatever be tlie cause, 
however, the tfwjt is testified to us alike in London and the 
provinces^ Not only is it that by manufacturers, buyers are sump- 
tuously eutertaiuod even for days together, and are plied throughout 
the year with hampers of game, turkeys, dozens of wine, &c. ; 
but it is that they receive actual money bribes, sometimes, as wc 
hoar from, a manufacturer, in the shape of banlilnotes, but more 
commonly under the form of a discount on the amount of their 
pureliases. The exti’eme prevalence — universality we might say — 
of tliis system, is proved by the evidence of one who, disgusted 
as he is, finds liimself inextricably entangled in it. He confessed 
to us that all his transactions were thus tainted. “Every one of 
tlie buyei’s with whom I deal,'* he said, “ expects an occasional 
bonus in some form or other. Fixun time to time I have to make 
a handsome present— perhaps a dozen of choice port, or else to 
give a round sum as discount* Some require the bribe to bo^ 
wrapped up, and some take it without disguise. To an ofter ot 
money, such an one replies — * Oh, I don't like that sort of thing ; 
but neverthele^ he does not object to money's-worth. While 
iny friend So-und-so, who promises to bring me a large trade this 
season, will, I very well know, expect a one per cent discount in 
cash. The thing is not to be avoided. I mnld. name sundry 
buyers who. look askance at me, and never will inspect my goods ; 
and I lihve no doubt about the cause— i have not bought their 
patronage." And then our informant appealed to another of the 
trade, who agreed in the assertion that in London their business 
could not be done on any other terms. To such an extent is the 
system carried, and so greedy of perquisites do some of these 
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buyers become, as to absorb a great part of tbe profits ; and to 
make it a question whether it is worth while to continue the con- 
nexion. And then, as above hinted, there comes a like history 
of transactions between buj’crs and retailers — ^the bribed being 
now the briber. One of these above ireferred to as -habitually 

expecting douceurs, said to the giver of them whose testimony we 
have just repeated — I ve spent pounds and pounds over — — 
(naming a large tailor), and now I think I have gained him 
over.” To which confessioti this buyer added the complaint, 
that his bouse did not make him any allowance for sums thus 
disbursed. 

Under the buyer, who has the absolute control of his own 
department in a wholesale house, come a number of assistants 
who transact the business with retail traders; much as retail 
traders* assistants transact the business with the general public. 
Working as these higher class assistants do under the same pres- 
sure as the lower, they are similarly unsorupulous. Liable to 
prompt dismissal as they are for non-success in selling ; gaining 
a higher position as they do in proportion to the qiuintity oL 
goods they dispose of at profitable rates ; and finding that no 
objection is made to any dishonest artifices tliat they may use, 
hut rather that they are applauded for them ; these young men 
display a scarcely credible demoralization. As we leara from 
those who have been of them, their duplicity is unceasing — they 
speak almost corf Jnuous falsehood; and their tricks are of all kinds, 
from the simplest to the most Machiavellian* Take a few 
samples. In dealing with a retailer, it is an habitual practice to 
bear in mind the character of his business, and to endeavour to 
delude him in the direction in which he has least experience. If 
his shoj) is in a neighbourhood where the sales are chiefly of 
inferioj goods (a fact that may he ascertained from the tiuveller), 
it is inferred that, having a comparatively small demand for superior 
goods, he is a bad judge of them ; and advantage is taken of his 
ignorance to deceive him respecting the qualities of such superior 
goods as he buys. Again, it is a common practice purposely to 
present samples of cloths, silks, &c., in such order as to disqualify 
the perceptions. As in tasting different foods fk wines, it is a 
familiar fact that the palate is disabled, by something strongly 
fliayoured, from appreciating the more delicate flavour of another 
thing afterwards t«en ; so with the other organs of sense, a tem- 
porary disability follows an excessive stimuiation*. This holds not 
only with the eyes in judging of colours, but also, as we ar6 told by 
one who has been in the trade, it holds wriih fingers in judging 
of textures; and cunning salesmen are in tfce oonstant practice of 
thus partially paralysing the perceptions, and then selling second- 
rate articles as lirst-rate ones. Another very general manoeuvre is- 
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that of raising a false belief of cheapness, i’or example, a tailor 
is laying in a stock of broad cloths. lie is offered a bargain. 
Three pieces are put before him — two of good ([iiality, of which 
the full price is, say 14«. per yard; and ono of m 4 ch inferior 
<jualitY, of which the full price is Bs. per yard, yhese pieces 
have been purposely a little tumbled and creased, to give a 
colourable ground for a pretended sacrifice upon them. And the 
tailor is then told that he may have these nominally damaged 
cloths as “ a job lot,” at lUs, per yard. Misled by the appearances 
into d belief of the professed sacrifice; impressed, moreover, by 
the fact that two of the pieces are really worth considerably more 
than the price asked ; and not sufficiently bearing in mind that the 
gn'ni inferiority of the third just balances this; the tailor probably 
buys : and he goes away with the comfortable conviction that lie 
has made a .specially advantageous purchase, at the same time 
that he lias really paid the full price for every yard. A still more 
subtle trick has been described to us by one who himself made 
use of it when engaged in one of these wholesale houses — a trick so 
successful, that frequently he was sent for to sell to (iiistomers who 
could be induced to buy by none of the otlier assistants, and who 
ever afterwards would buy only of him. His policy was to seem ex- 
tremely simple and honest, and during the first few purchases to ex- 
hibit this honesty by pointing out defects and inferiorities of quality 
in tlui things he, w'as selling; and then, having gained the customer s 
coiilidonce, he proceeded to pass otf upon liimjinferior goods at 
superior pricesw These are a few out of the varieJus manauivres in 
coiiatant practice. Of course there is a running accompaniment 
of falsehoods, uttered as well acted. It is expected of the assistant 
that lie will say whatever is needed to effect a sale. ‘‘Any fool 
cun sell what is wanted,” said a muster in reproaching bis sbop- 
inaii for not having persuaded a customer to buy something quite 
difierent from tliat which he asked for. And the unscrupulous men- 
dacity thus required by employers, and encouraged by example, 
grows to a height of depravity that has been described to us in 
words too strong to be repeated. Our infonnant was obliged to 
relinquish his position in one of these establishments, because he 
could not lowfer himself to the required depth of degradation. 
“ You don't lie as though you believe what you say,” observed one 
of his feUow-assistants. And this was uttered as a reproach ! 

As those subordinates who have fewest qualms of conscience 
are those who succeed the best, are soonest promoted to more 
remunerative posts, and have therefore the greatest chance of 
establishing busines^s. of their own ; it may he inferred that the 
morality of the heasto of these estabfishments is much on a par 
with tliat of their mj)loyis. The habitual mal-practices of the 
wholesale houses fully confirm this inference. Not only as we 
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have jnsi seen, are assistants under a pressure impelling them to 
delude purchasers respecting the qualities of the goods they buy, . 
but purchasers are also deluded in respect to the quantities ; and 
that not by an occasional unauthorised manoeuvre, but by an 
organized system, for which the firm itself is responsible. It is 
the general, and indeed almost universal practice, to make up 
goods, or to have them made up, in short lengths, A piece of 
calico nominally thirty-six yards in length, never measures more 
than thirty-one . yards— is undei*stood throughout the ti'iide to 
measure only this. And the long accumulating delinquencies 
which this custom indicates — the successive diminutious of 
length, each introduced by some adept in dishonesty, and tlien 
imitated hy his competitors — are now being daily carried to a 
jsiill greater extent wherever they are not likely to be immediately 
detected. Articles that are sold in small bundles, knots, packets, 
or such forms as negative measurement at the time of sale, are 
habitually much shorter than they profess to he. Silk laces 
called six quarters, or fifty-four inches, really measure four quar- 
terSj or thirty-six inches. Tapes were originally sold in grosses 
containing twelve knots of twelve yards each ; but these twelve 
-yard knots are now out of. all lengths, from eight yards down to 
five yards, aud even less — the usual length being six yards. 
That is to say, the 144 yards which the gross once contained, has 
now in some cases dwindled down to 00 yards. Not only in 
lengths, but alsq iU widths, is this dec^tion practised. French 
eotton braid for instance (French only in name) is made of dif-. 
fereut widths, which are respectively numbered 0, 7, 0, 11, &c. : 
these figures^ indicating the number of threads of cotton whicli 
the width includes, or rather should include, hut does not. For 
those which should be marked 5 .arc marked 7 ; and tliose vrhich 
should be marked 7 are ni(u*ked^9’: out of three samples from 
diflbrent Ijouses shown to us by our informant, only one con- 
tained the alleged number of threads. Fringes, agidn, which ore 
sold wrapped upon card, wll often have a width of two inches at the 
end exposed to view, but will diminish to one inch at the end 
next the card ; or perhaps the first twenty yards will be good, 
and all the rest hidden under it will be bad. These frauds are 
committed unblushingly, and as a matter of business. We have 
ourselves read , in an agent's order-book the details, of an order, 
specifying the actual .lengths of which the articles were to be 
cut, and the: ^ch greater lengths to he marked on the labels put 
upon them. And we have been told by a manufacturer who was re- 
quired to make up tapes into lengths of fifteen yards and label 
them as warranted. 18 yards,” that wbeu*he did not label them 
falsely, bis goods were sent back to him ; and that tlio greatest 
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'•"ottcession he could obtain was to be allowed to send them 
without labels. 

In their dealings with manufacturers, it is not to be supposed 
that these wholesale houses have a code of morals diflFering much 
from that which regulates their dealings with retailers. The 
facts prove it to be much the same. A buyer for instance (who 
exclusively conducts the purchases of the wholesale house from 
the manufacturer) will not unfrequently take from a first-class 
maker a small supply of some new fabric, bn the pattern of 
Avliicl^ much time and money have been spent; and this new 
pattern fabric he will put into the hands of another maker to 
have copied in large quantities. Some buyers again, as w’e hear 
from a manufacturer who lias himself suffered from the practice, 
will give their orders verbally only, that they may have the 
opportunity of afterwards repudiating^them if .they wish ; and in 
a case narrated to us, where a maniiikcturer who had been thus 
deluded, wished on n subsequent occasion to guarantee himself 
by obtaining the buyer’s signature to his order, he was refused 
it. For other unjust acts of wholesale houses, the heads of 
these establishments are, we presume, responsible. Small 
manufacturers working with insufficient capital, and in times of 
depression not ju'-viug the wherewithal to meet their engage- 
ments, are often obliged to become the dependents of the wliole- 
sale houses with which they deal; and are then cruelly taken 
advantage of. Either they have to sell their j^cumuhited stock 
at a great sacrifice — ttirty to forty per cent, below its value — or 
else to mortgage it ; and when the wholesale house becomes the 
mortgagee, the manufacturer has little chance of escape. Being 
in the wholesalers power, he is obliged to work at his terms, 
and ruin almost certainly follows. This is more especially the 
case in the silk-hosiery business. As was said to us by one of 
the larger silk-hosiers, who had watched the destruction of many 
of his smaller brethren — **They may be spared for a while os a 
cat spares a mous6 ; but they are sure to be eaten up in the end.” 
And we can the more readily’ credit this statement from having 
found that a like policy is pursued by some provincial curriers in 
their dealings with small shoe- makers; and also by liop*merchaats 
and maltsters in their dealings with small publicans. We rend 
that in Hindostan the ryots, when crops fall short, borrow from 
the Jews to buy seed ; atid once in, their clutches are doomed. It 
seems’that our commercial world ean famish parallels. 

Of another class of whblesate traders— those who supply 
grocers with foreign and colonial produoe-^we may say that 
though, in consequence of the nature of their business, the mal- 
practices are less numerous and multiform, as well as less glar- 
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ing, they arc of mwh the same stamp as the foregoing. Unless 
it is to be supposed that sugar and spices are moral antiseptics as 
well as i^hysical ones, it must happen that wholesale dealers in 
tliem, under like pressure of competition, will transgress much 
as other wholesale dealers do, in those directions where the faci- 
lities arc greatest And the truth is, that both in the qualities and 
quantities of the articles they sell, they take advantage of the 
retailer. The descriptions they give of their commodities are 
habitually misrepresentations. Samples sent round to their cus- 
tomers are characterized as firat rate when they are really second 
rate. The travellers are expected to endorse these untrue state- 
ments. And unless the grocer has adequate keenness and ex- 
tensive knowledge, he is more or less deceived. In some cases, 
indeed, no skill will save him. There are frauds that have grown 
up little by little into customs of the trade, 'which the retailer 
must perforce submit to. #111 the purchase of sugar, for example, 
he is imposed upon in respect alike of the goodness and tlio 
'weight. The history of the dishonesty is this. Originally the 
tare allowed by the merchant on each hogshead was 1 4 per cent, 
of the gross weight. The actual weight of the wood of which the 
hogshead was made, was at that time about 12 per cent, of the 
gross weight. And thus the trade allowange left a profit of 2 
per cent, to the buyer. Gradually, however, the hogshead 1ms 
grown thicker and heavier; until now, instead of amounting to J 2 
per cent, of the rross weight, it amounts to 17 per cent. And as 
the allowance of 14 i)er cent, still continues, the result is that 
tlie retail grocer loses 8 pei cent. : to the extent of 8 per cent, ho 
buys vrood in place of sugar. In the quality of the sugar lie is 
deluded by the practice of giving Jrini a sample only from the 
best part of the hogshead. During its voyage from Jamaica or 
elsewliere, the contents of a hogshead undergoes a certain slow 
drainage. The. molasses, of which more or less is always pre- 
sent, filters from the uppermost part of the mass of sugar .to the 
lowermost part ; and this lowermost part, technically known as 
the “ foot," is of darker colour and smaller value. The quantity 
of it contained in a hogsliead varies greatly ; and the retailer, 
receiving a false sample, has to guess w^hat the quantity of tho 
foot’* may be, and to his cost often under-estimates it. As will 
be seen from the following letter, copied from the Public Ledger 
for the 20th Get., 1858, these grievances, more severe even than 
we have repr<?!8^»ted them, are noyv exciting agitation : — 

“'^0 the JRef ail Grocers qf the Vnitei Kmgdom, 

Gentlemen, — ^The time has arri ved for the toade at once to make a 
move for the revision of tares on all raw sugars. Facts prove thet 
evil of the present system to be greatly on the increase. We submit 
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a case as under, and only one out of twenty. On the 30th August, 
1858, we bought 3 hogsheads of Barbados, mark TG 

K 

Invoice Tares, Eo Taros. 

No. cwt. qrs. lb. lb. No. cwt. qrs. lb. 

1 ... 1 2 14 6 drift. 1 . . 1 8 27 
7. ..12 7 7. .18 20 

3 ... 1 2 21 3 . . 1 3 27 

, # 


4 3 20 5 3 18 

Deduct 4 3 20 

— — s. £ s, (I, 

0 8 26 at 42 - 2 1 3 

“ Wo make a claim for 27. Is. Sd . ; we are told by the wholesalo 
grocer there is no redress. 

“ There is another evil which the retail grocer haj to contend with, 
that is, the mode of sanipling raw sugar : the foots are excluded from 
the merchants’ sani})les. Facts will prove that in thousands of hogs- 
heads of Barbados this season there is an average of 5 cwt. of foots in 
each; wc have turned out some with 10 cwt., which are at least 
per cwt. less value than sample, and iu these cases wo ai^e told again 
tliero is no redress. 

“ Tliese two causes arc bringing hundreds of hard-working men to 
ruin, and will bring hundreds more unless the trade take it up, and we 
implore them to unite in obtaining so important a revision. 

“ We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

‘‘ Walkee |nd Staixes. 

‘^Birmingham, October 19, 1858.” 

Since we were put in possession of these facts, a more sublle 
method of imposition has been brought under our notice. It 
is the practice of sugar-rdliners to put moist crushed sugar 
into dried casks. During the time that elapses before one of 
these casks is opened by the retailer, the dessicated wood has 
taken up the excess of water from the sugar ; which is so brought 
again into good condition* When the retailer, however, finding 
that the cask weighs much more than was allowed as tare by tho 
wholesale dealer, complains to him of this excess, the reply is — 

Send it up to us, and we will diy it and weigh it, as is the 
custom of the trade.'* 

Without further detailing these mal-practices, of which the above 
examples are perhaps the worst, we will advert only to one other 
point in the transactions of these largo houfees— the dra,wing‘Up 
of trade-circulars. It is the practice of many wholesalers to send 
round to their customers periodic accounts of tlie past transac- 
tions, present condition, and prospects of tlie markets. Serving 
^ ns checks upon each otlier, as^they do, these documents ore pre- 
vented from swerving veiy widely from the truth. But it is^ 
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scarcely to be expected that they should bo quite honest. Those 
who issue them, being in most cases interested in the prices 
of tlie commodities referred to in their circulars, are swayed 
by their interests iu the representations they make respecting, 
the probabilities of the future. Far-seeing retailers arc oii 
their guard against this. As instance a large provincial grocer, 
who thoroughly undei^stands liis business, who said to us — “ As 

rule, I throw trade-circulars on the . fire.*’ And that this 
estimate of their trustworthiness is not unwarranted, we gather 
from the expressions of - those engaged in other businesses. 
From two leather-dealers, one in the country and one in 
London, we have heard the same complaint against the oireii- 
lars published by houses in their trade, that they are mis- 
leading. Not that they state anything untrue; but that they 
produce a false impresfeiou by leaving out facts which they should 
have stated. 

In illustrating the morals of manufacturers, we shall confine 
ourselves to one class — those who work in silk. And it will be 
the most convenient metliod of arranging the facts, to follow the 
silk through its various stages, from its imported state to its state 
as ready for the wearer. 

Bundles of raw silk, from India, China, or elsewhere — not un- 
commonly weighted writh rubbish, stones, or rouleaux of Chinese 
copper coin, to the loss of the buyer — are disposed of to the 
dealers in silk by auction. The purchases arc made on behalf 
of the silk-dealers by a class of ‘‘ sworn brokers and the regu- 
lation is, that these sworn brokers shall confine themselves solely 
to tlmir function as agents. From a silk manufacturer, however, 
we learn that they are currently Understood to be themselves 
"speculators in silk, either directly or by proxy ; and that as thus 
themselves interested in prices, they become faulty as agents. 
We give this, however, simply as a prevailing opinion, for the 
tratli of which we do not vouch. 

The silk bought by the London dealer, he sends into the manu- 
facturing districts to be thrown that is, to be made into 
thread fit for weaving- In the established bargain that exists 
between the silk-dealer and the silk-throwster, we have a strange 
instance of an organized and recognised deception, which has 
seemingly grown up as a check upon a previous deception. The 
tlirowiug of 'Silk is necessarily accompanied by a certain amount 
of waste ; from broken ends, knots, and fibres too weak to wind. 
This waste varies in different kinds of silk from three per cent, to 
twenty per cent.: the average beang about five per cent. The 
percentege of waste being thus variable, it is obvious that so 
long as there was no restraint upon nim, a dishonest silk- throwster 
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might abstract a certain portion of the silk, and on returning tho 
rest to the dealer, might plead that the great diminution in the 
weight had resulted from the large percentage, of loss in the 
process of throwing. Whatever be tho cause, however, there has 
arisen a system, known in the trade as “ working on cost,^' which 
requires the throwster to send back to the dealer the same weight 
of silk which he receives : the meaning of the phrase being, we 
presume, that whatever waste tho throwster, makes must be at his 
own cost. Now., as it is impossible to throw the silk without some 
waste— at least three per cent, and ordinarily five per cent. — we 
see that this arrangement necessitates a deception : if, indeed, that 
can he called a deception which is tacitly understood by all con- 
cerned. The silk has to bo weighted. As much as is lost in 
throwing has to be made up by some foreign substance intro- 
duced. Soap is the material most largely used. In small quan- 
tity this is requisite to facilitate the running of the threads in 
tlic process of manufacture ; and the quantity is readily increased. 
Sugar is also employed. And by one means or otlicr the threads 
are made to absorb a sufficient quantity to produce the desired 
weight. This is a system to which every silk-throwster is obliged 
to succumb ; aud some of tliem carry it to a great extent, as a 
moans of hiding either carelessness or something worse. 

The next stage through which silk passes is that of dying. 
Here, too, tliere are impositions that luive grown chronic and 
genernl. In times past, as we learn from a ribbon-manufacturer, 
the weighting by water was the chief dishonesty, j Bundles came 
hack from the dyer s, if not manifestly damp, still, containing 
such an amount of inoisturc as to make up for a portion of the 
silk that liftd been kept back. And various precautions had to 
be adopted to escape losses thus entailed. Since then, however, 
there has arisen a method of deception which leaves this far 
behind — ^that of employing heavy dyes. The following details 
luivo been furnished to us by a silk-thtowster. ^ It is now, ho 
says, some five-arid thirty years since this method was com- 
menced. Before that time, silk lost a considerable part of its 
weight in the copper. It appears that the ultimate fibre of silk 
is coated, in issuing from tho spinneret of the silk-worm, with a 
iilm of varnish that is soluble in boiling water. In dying, there- 
fore, this film, amounting to twenty-five per cent, of the entire 
weight of the silk, is dissolved off, and tlio silk rendered that 
much the lighter ; so that originally, for every sixteen ounces of 
silk sent to the dyer s only twelve ounces v^ere returned. Gra- 
dually, however, by tho use of heavy dyes, this result has been 
reversed. . The silk now gains in weight, and sometimes to a 
scarcely credible extent. According to the requirement, silk is 
sent back from t^he dyers of any weight from twelve ounces to 
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tho pound, up even to forty ounces "to the pound. The original 
pound of silk, instead of losing four ounces, as it naturally would, 
is actually, when certain black dyes are. used’, made to gain as 
much as "twenty-four ounces ! Instead of twenty-live per cent, 
lighter, it is returned 150 per cent, heavier ;-~i8 weighted with 
J75 per cent, of foreign matter! Now as, during this stage 
of its manufacture, the transactions in silk irto carried on by 
weight ; it is manifest that in the introduction and development 
of this system, we have a long history of frauds. It is true that 
at present all those concerned are aware of it, and on their guard 
against it. Like other kinds of adulteration, in becoming esta- 
blished and universal, it has ceased to be profitable to any 
one. But it sufficiently serves to indicate manufacturing 
morality. 

The thrown and dyed silk passes into the hands of the weaver; 
and here again we come upon dishonesties. Manufacturers of 
figured silks sin against tlieir fellows by stealing their patterns. 
The laws that have been found necessary to prevent this s 2 >ecies 
of piracy, show that it has been earned to a great extent. Even 
now it' is not prevented. A maker of ribbons, who has himself 
suffered from it, tells us that manufacturers still get each other’s 
designs by bribing the workmen. Moreover, in their dealings 
with buyers, some manufacturers resort to deceptions ; perhaps 
tempted to do so by the desire to compensate themselves for the 
heavy tax mid in treating, &c. Thus, as in cases we have heard 
narrated, omai|i goods that have already been seen and declined 
by other buyers, will bo brought before a subsequent one with 
artfully devised appearances of secrecy ; accompanied by pro- 
fessions that these goods have been specially reserved for his 
inspection : a manoeuvre by which an unwary man is sometimes 
betrayed. That the process of production has its delusions 
scarcely needs saying. In the ribbon -trade, for example, there is 
a practice called “ top-bnding that is, making the first three 
yards good, and the rest (wliich is covered when rolled up) of 
inferior or loose texture — 80 shutes” to the inch instead of 1 08. 
And then there comes tho issuing of countless imitations made 
of inferior materials — textile adulterations as we may call them. 
This practice of debasement, not an occasional, but an established 
one, is carried to a surprising extents and with a surprising 
rapidity, j^me new fabric, at first soH at 7s. per yard, is 
supplanted by successive counterfeits, until at the end of eighteen 
months a sembiance of it is selling at 4s. 3d. per yard.' Nay, still 
greater depreciations of quality and price take place : from 10«. down 
to 3s., and even per yard ; until at length the bifSness of these 
spurious articles becomes so conspicuous that they are unsaleable ; 
and there ensues a reaction, ending either in the re-introduction 
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of the orlgiual cue, oi* iu the production of somc novelty to 
supply its place. 

Among our notes of mal-practices in trade, retail, wholesale, 
and manu&cturing, we have many others that must be passed 
oyer. We cannot here enlarge upon the not uncommon practice 
of using false trade-marks; or imitating another maker s wrappers ; 
and so deluding purchasers. We must be satisfied with simply 
referring to the disclosures that have been made relative p) the 
doings of apparently reputable bouses in the purchase of goods 
known to be dishonestly obtained. And we are obliged to 
refrain from partioulariziug certain established arrangements, 
existing under cover of the highest respectability, which seem 
intended to facilitate these nefarious transactions. The facts we 
have above detailed are given simply as samples of a system of 
things which it would take a volume to describe in full. 

The further instances of trading immorality which it seems 
desirable here to give, are those which caiTy with them a certain 
mitigation; showing as they do how insensibly, and almost 
irresistibly, men are thrust into these vicious practices. Always, 
no doubt, some utterly uiiconscientious trader is the first to in* 
trodiiee a new form of fraud. He is by and by followed by otliers 
who Avear their moral code but loosely. Of the more upright 
traders, each, incited by example, is tempted to adopt this ques- 
lionablo device which those around him are adopting. The 
greater tlio number who yield, and the more general and familiar 
the device becomes, the more difficult is it lor the remainder to 
stand out against^it. The pressure of comj^etition upon them, 
becomes more and more severe. They have to fight an unequal 
battle, debarred as tliey are li'oxn one of the sources of profit which 
their antagonists possess. And they are finally i;i some sort 
compelled to follow the load of the rest. Sundry cases brought 
before us, have very clearly illustrated this process. Take for 
example what has happened in the candle trade. As all know, 
the commoner kinds of candles are sold in bunches supposed to 
weigh a pound each. Originally the nominal weight corresponded 
with the true weight. But at present the weight is habitually 
short, by an amount varying from half an ounce to two ounces— 
is sometimes depreciated 12i per cent. It* now an honest 
chandler offers to supply a retailer at, say six shillings for tlie 
dozen pounds, the answer he receives is, Oh, we get them for 
five-and-eightpence.” But mine,’* replies the chandler, “ are of 
full weight; while those you buy at five-and-eightpenco are not.** 
‘‘What does that matter to me?” the retailer rejoins — “a 
pound of coj^dles is a pound of candles : my customers buy 
thefe in the bunch, and wont know the difference between yours 
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and another’s/’ And the honest chandler, being everywliere met 
with this ar|,mment, finds tlipit he must either make his pounds 
of short weight, or give up business. Take another case, Avhich, 
like tbo last, we have direct from the. mouth Of 0116 WllO lias 
been obliged to succumb. It is that of a manufacturer of the 
elastic webbing, now extensively used in making boots, &c. 
Trom a London house with which he dealt largely, this manu- 
facturer recently received a sample of webbing produced by sonic 
one else, accompanied by the question, “ Can you make us this 

at per yard ” (naming a price below that at which he had 

before supplied them) ; and hinting that if ho could not do so 
they must go else\Yhere. On jpulling to pieces- the sample 
(which he showed to us), this manufacturer found that sundry 
of the threads which should have been of silk were of cotton. 
Indicating this fn(?t to those who sent him the sample, he replied 
that if he made a like substitution, he could fuinish the fabric ut 
the price named ; and the result was that he eventually did thus 
famish it. He saw that if he did not do so, be must lose n 
considerable share of his trade. Ho saw further, that if ho did 
not at once yield, he would have to yield in the end ; for that 
other elastic webbing makers would one after another engage to 
produce this adulterated fabric at correspondingly diminished 
prices, and that when at length be stood alone in selling an 
apparently similar article at a higher price, his business would 
leave him. This manufacturer we have the best reason for 
knowing to be a man of fine moral nature, both generous and 
upright; andyeftwe here see him obliged, in a sense, to impli- 
cate himself in one of these processes of ^iation. It is a 
startling assertion, but it is none tbo less a tnie one, that tliose 
who resist these corruptions often do it at the risk of bankruptcy ; 
sometimes t^e certainty of bankruptcy. Wo do not say this 
simply as n manifest inference from the conditions as above 
described. We say it on the warrant of instances that have 
been given to us. From one brought up in his house, wc have 
bad the history of a draper, who, ewTying his conscience into 
his sbop^ refnsed to commit the current frauds of the tmde : lie 
would not represent his goods us of better quality than they really 
were ; he would not say that* patterns were just out, when they 
had been issued fiie. previous season ; he would not woirant to 
wash well, colours which be to be ihgitive. Eefraining 
from these and the like mal-pracfices of his competitors, and, ns 
a consequence, dailv failing to sell various articles wliich his 
competitors w^ould ibave sold by force of lying* his business was 
so nnremunerative that he twice became bantopt ;• and in the 
opinion of our inforujianti he inflicted more evil upon others by. 
Ids bankruptcies^ tiban he would have done by committing^tlm 
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usual trade dishonesties. See then how complicated the question 
becomes ; and how difficult to estimate the trader’s criminality. 
Often — generally indeed— ho has to choose between tWO wrODgS. 
He has tried to carry on his business with strict integrity. He 
has sold none but genuine articles ; and has given full measure. 
Otliers in the same business adulterate or otherwise delude, and 
are so able to undersell him. His customers, not adequately 
appreciating the superiority in the quality or quantity of his 
goods ; and attracted by the apparent cheapness of other shops ; 
desert him. An inspection of his books proves the alarming 
fact that his diminishing returns will soon he insufficient to meet 
his engagements, and provide for his increasing family. What 
then must ho do ? Must ho continue his present course; stop 
payinciut ; inflict heavy losses on his creditors ; and with his wife 
and children turn out into tlie streets ? Or must he follow the 
example of his competitors ; use their artifices, and give his 
customers tlie same apparent advantage in price ? The last not 
only seems the least detrimental to himself, but also may be 
considered the least detrimental to others. Moreover, the like is 
done by men regarded as respectable. Why should he ruin 
himself and family in trying to be better than his neighbours ? 
He will do as they do. 

Such is the position of the tnider ; such is the reasoning by 
which he justifies himself; and it is hard to visit him with any- 
thing bke harsh condemnation. Of course this statement of his 
case is by no means universally true. Tliere are businesses in 
whicli, competition being less active, the excuse Tor falling into 
tliese corrupt practices no longer holds ; and here indeed we find 
corrupt practices much less prevalent. Many traders, too, have 
obtained a prestige and a connexion whicli secure to them an 
adequate return without descending to small rogueries ; and they 
have no defence if they thus degrade themselves. ^Moreover, 
there is the ctlnss — commonly not prompted by necessity, hut by 
greed — who introduce these adulterations and petty frauds ; and 
on these should descend unmitigated indignation : not only as 
being themselves criminals without excuse, but os being the 
cause of criminality in others. Leaving out, however, these com- 
paratively small classes, it should be constantly remembered that 
the mass of traders by whom aif . the commoner businesses are 
carried on, must receive a much moare qualified censure than they 
at first sight seem to deserve : forced to give way as they are by 
the alternative of ruin. On all sides we have met with the same 
conviction, that for those engaged in the ordinary trades there 
are but the two courses — either to adopt the practices of compe- 
titoi-s, or to give up business. Men in different occupations and 
in different places — men naturally conscientious, who manifestly 
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chafed under the degradations they submitted to, have one and all 
expressed to us the sad belief, that it is impossible to carry on 
trade 'with strict rectitude. Their concurrent opinion, indepen- 
dently given by each, is, that the sempulously honest man must 
go to the wall. 

But that it has been during the past year, frequently treated by 

the daily press, ve might here miter at some length on the topic 

of hanking delinqueitcies. As it is, we may presume all to be 
familiar with the facts brought to light by recent inquiries ; and 
shall content ourselves by making a tew comments. 

In thn opinion of one whose means of judging have been 
second to those of few, the directors of joint-stock hanks have 
rarely been guilty of direct (Ushonesty. Admitting notorious ex- 
ertions, the general fact appears to be that they have had no 
immediate interest in furthering these speculations which have 
proved so ruinous to depositors and shareholders; hut have 
usually been among the greatest sufferers. Their fault has rather 
been the less flagitious, though still grave one, of indifference 
to their responsibilities. Often with very inadequate knowledge, 
they have undertaken to trade with a vast amount of property be- 
longing in great paid to needy people. Instead of using as much 
care in the investment of this property as though it were their 
own, very many of them have shown a culpable recklessness: 
either themselves being parties to the loaning of capital without 
ailequate gnarai^tee, or else passively allowing their colleagues- to 
do this. Sundry excuses may doubtless be made for them. The 
notorious defects of a corporate conscimice, caused by divided 
responsibility, must be remembered in mitigation. And it may 
also be pleaded for such delinquents, that if shareholders, unduly 
swayed by reverence for mere wealth and position, choose, as 
directors, not the most intelligent, the most experimiced, and 
those of longest tried probity, but the men of largest capital or 
highest rank, the blame must not be cast solely upon those so 
chosen ; but must be shared by those who chose them : and 
farther, must fall on the public as well as on shareholders ; seeing 
that this unwise selection of directors is ip part determined by 
the known bias of depositors. 3at after all allowances have been 
made, it must be admitted tl&t these bank-administrators who 
risk the property of their clients by loaning it to speeulators, 
are near akin in moredity to the speculators thmnsmves. As 
tliese speculatmn risk other mmr’s capital in miaertaki^gs which 
they hope will he profitaUe, so do the tfrrecteis who lend them 
money. If these last- plead that nmney 'thus lent is lent with 
the belief that it will Im repaid.wiUi good interest, tlie first may 
similarly plead that they expec^d their investment to return the 
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borrowed capital along with a handsome profit. In each case the 
transaction is one of which the evil consequences, if they should 
come/ fall more largely upon others than upon the actors. And 
though it may be contended, on behalf of the director, that what 
he does is done chiefly for the benefit of his constituents, whereas 
the speculator has in view only his own benefit ; it may be 
replied that the director’s blameworthiness is not diminished by 
showing that he took so rash a step with so comparatively weak a 
motive. The simple truth is, that when a bank-director lends 
the capital of shareholders to those to whom he would not lend his 
own capital, he is guilty of a breach of trust. In tracing the 
gradations of crime, we pass from direct robbery to robbery one, 
two, three, or more degrees removed. Though a man who specu- 
lates witli otlier people's money is not chargeable with direct 
robbery, he is chargeable wth robbery one degree removed ; he 
deliberately stakes his neighbour's property intending to appro- 
priate the. gain, if any, and to let his neighbour suffer tlie loss, if 
any : his crime is that of contingent robbery. And hence any 
one wlio, standing like a bank-director in the position of trustee, 
puts the money with which he is entrusted into a speculator's 
hands, must be called an accessory to contingent robbery. 

If so grave a condemnation is to be passed upon those who 
lend trust-money to speculators, as well as on the speculators who 
borrow it, what shall we say of the still more delinquent class 
who obtain loans by fraud— who not only pawn other men's 
properly when obtained, but obtain it under false pretences ? 
iov Iiow else than thus must we describe the doings of those 
wdio raise money by accommodation bills? When A and B 
agree, the one to draw and the other to accept a bill of lOOOZ. 
for value received;” while in troth there has been no sale of 
goods between them, or no value received ; the transaction is not 
simply an embodied lie, but it becomes thereafter a living and 
active lie. Whoever discounts the bill, does it in the belief that 
B, having become possessed of lOOOi. worth of goods, will, when 
the bill falls due, have either the JOOOZ. worth of goods or some 
equivalent, with which to meet it; Had he known that there 
were iio such goods in the hands of either A or B, and no other 
property available for liquidating tiie bill, be wouW not have dis- 
counted it — he would not have lent money to a man of straw 
without security.* The case is intrhK^cally the same as though 
A had taken to the bank a forged mortgage*deed, and obtained a 
loan \tp<^it. Practically, an accommodation bill is a forgery. 
It is an^Tor to suppo^, as the majority do, that forgery is 
limited to the pwduction of documents that are physicaMy false 
— ^that contain signatures or other symbols which are not what 
they appear to be : forgery, properly understood, equally includes 

c c a ‘ 
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tlio pi-cJduction of documents that are morally false. What, con- 
sidered intrinsically, is the crime committed in forging a bank- 
note ? It is not in the mere mechanical imitation ; this is but a 
means to the end, and taken alone is no crime at all. The crime 
consists in Wleliberately deluding others into the acceptance of 
what seems to be a representative of so much money, hut which 
actually i^epfesents nothing. It matters riot whether the delusion 
is effected by imitating the forms of the letters and figures, as in 
a forged bank-note, or by imitating the form of expression, as in 
an accommodation hill. In either case a semblance of value is 
given to that whiclrhas no value; and it is in giving tliis false 
appearance of value that the crime consists. It is true that in 
most cases the acceptor of an orjcommodation bill hopes to be 
able to riieet it when due. But if those who think this exonerates 
him from crime, will remember the many cases in which, by the 
use of forged documents, men have ohtained possession of moneys 
which they hoped presently to replace, and were nevertheless 
judged guilty of forgery, they Will see that the plea is insuflicient. 
We contend, then, that the manufacturers of accommodation bills 
should be classed as forgers. Whether, if the law so classed them, 
much good would result, we are not prepared to say. Whether such 
a change would cause inconvenience by negativing the many harm- 
less transactions carried on under this fictitious form by solvent 
men ? — ^whether making it penal to use the words “ value re- 
ceived,*' unless thci*e had been valued received, would not simply 
originate an ac^ditional class of bills in which tliese words were 
omitted ? — whether it would ho an advantage if bills bore on 
their faces proofs that they did or did not represent an actual 
sale? — whether a restraint on undue credit would not result 
when bankers and discounters . saw that certain bills coming to 
them in the names of speculative or unsubstantial traders were 
avowed accommodation bills ? — these ai*e questions we need not 
go out of our way to discuss. We are here concerned only with 
the morality of the question. 

Duly to estimate the greatness of the evils here indicated, how- 
ever, we must bear in mind not only that the number of fraudu- 
lerit transactions* thus entered into is very great, but that each 
generally becomes the cause of many others* The original lie is 
commonly the parent of furttier lies, which agftin give rise to a 
still more numerous progeny ; and so on for tf^ccessive genera- 
tions, multiplying as they descend. When A aSnd B find their 
lOOOZ. bill about to fall due,’ and the expected process of their 
speculation not forthcoming— when they find, as they nsually do, 
either that the investment has resulted m a loss instead of a 
gain ; or that thotime for idolizing their hoped-for profits has not 
yet come ; or that the profits, if there are any, do not cover the 
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exU’avagances of living which in the meantime they have san- 
guine! y indulged in— when, in short, they find that the hj\l cannot 
he met; they resort to tlie expedient of manufacturing other bills 
with which to liquidate the first. And while they are about it, 
they usually think it \Yill be as well to raise a somewhat larger 
sum than is required to meet, their outstanding engagements. 
Unless it happens, which it but rarely does, that great success 
enables them to redeem themselves, this proceeding is repeated, 
am (I ijgaiu repeated.: So long as there is no monetary crisis, it 
continues eaisy thus to keep afloat; and indeed the appearance of 
prosperity which is given by an extended circulation of bills in 
their names, bearing respectable endorsements, creates a confi- 
dence in them w’hidli renders the obtainment of credit easier tlian 
at first. Add to wdiich, that where, as in some eases, this process 
is earned to tlie extent of employing men in different towns 
throughout the kingdom, and even in distant parts of the world, 
to H(*ct'pt bills, the appearances still better kept up, and tlie 
bubble reaches a still greater development. As, however, all 
these transactions are carried on with borrowed capHtil, on which 
interest has to be paid; as, further, the maintenance of this 
organized fraud entails constant expenses, as well as occasional 
sacrifices ; and as it is in the very nature of the system to gene- 
ratt; reckless speculation, the fabric of lies is almost ceilain ulti- 
mately to fall : and, in falling, to ruin or embarrass not only many 
of those who had given credit, but by implication many others. 

Nor does the evil end in the direct penalties from time to time 
inflicted upon honest traders : there is also a grave indirect penalty 
which they sufier fj’om the system. These forgers of credit arc 
habitually instrumental in lowering prices below their natural 
level. To meet emergencies, they are obliged every now and then 
to sell goods at a loss ; either this, or immediate stoppage, are the 
alternatives. Though with each such concern this is but an 
occasional occurrence, yet, taking the whole number of them 
connected with any one business, it results that there are at ail 
times some who i^re making sacrifices — at all times some who arc 
unnaturally depressing the market. In short, the capital fraudu- 
lently obtained from some traders, is^in part, dissipated in render- 
ing the business > of other traders deficiently remunerative^ often 
to their serious embarrassment. 

]f, however, the whole truth must be said, the condemnation 
thus visit^upon these commercial vampires is not to be confined 
wholly to Hem ; but is in some degree deserved by a much more 
numerous class. Between the penniless schemer who obtains the 
use of capital by false pretences^ and the upright trader who 
never contracts greater liabilities than his estate will liquidate, 
there lie all gradations. From businesses carried on entirely 
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with other people s capital obtiuned by forgery, pass to bflisi-. 
nesses iii which there is a real capital of one-tenth, and a credit 
capital of nino-tentlis ; to other businesses in which the ratio of 
real to fictitious capital is somewhat greater ; and so on until we 
reach the very extensive class who tr^e but a little beyond their 
means. By insensible steps we advance from the one extreme to 
the other ; and these most venid transgressors cannot be wlioily 
absolved from the criminality which so clearly attaches to the 
rest. To get more credit than would be giv^n, were the slate of 
the Imsiness fully known, is in all such cases the aim ; . and the 
cases in w'hich this ca’edit is partially unwarranted, differ only in 
degree from those in which it is wholly unwarranted. As most 
are beginning to see, the prevalence of this indirect dishonesty 
has not a littie to do with our commercial disasters. Speaking 
broadly, the tendency is for every trader to hypothecate the 
capital of other traders, as well as his own. And when A has 
borrowed on the strength of Bs credit ; B on the strength of C/s; 
and C on the strength of A*s — when, throughout the trading 
world, each has made engagements which he can meet only by 
direct or indirect aid — when everybody is wanting help from 
some one else to save him from falling ; a crash is certain. J'he 
punishment of a general unconscientiousnoss may be postponed ; 
but it is sure to come eventually. 

The average commercial morality cannot of course he accu- 
rately depicted in so brief a space. On the one hand we have 
been able to give only a few typical instances of the mal-prac- 
tices by which trade is disgraced. On the other hand we have 
been obliged to present these in a separate form, unqualified by 
the large amount of honest dealing throughout which they are 
interspersed. While, by an accumulation of tliese disclosures, 
the indictment might he made much heavier; by diluting them 
with the immense mass of equitable transactions daily carried 
on, the verdict would be greatly mitigated. We fear, however, 
that after all allowances have been m^e, the state of things is 
very bad« And our impression on this point is due less to the 
particular facts we have above given, tlian to the general opinion 
expressed by our informants. On all sides we have found the 
net result of long personal experience, to be the conviction that 
trade is essentially porr^t. In tones of di^ost or discourage- 
ment, reprehension or derision, according to their sevgfel natures, 
men in busings hai^e one after another expreesed or nlpUed this 
belief. Omitting the highest mercantile* classes, a few of the 
less common trades, and those exceptional cases where an entire 
command of the ma^et has been obtained, the uniform testimony 
of competent judges is, that success is incompatible with strict in* 
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tegrity. To live in the commercial world it appears necessary to 
adopt its etliical code ; neither exceeding nor falling short of it — 
neither being less honest nor more honest : those who sink below 
its standard are expelled ; while those who rise above it are either 
pulled dc^ to it or ruined. As, in self-defence, the civilized man 
becomes savago among savages ; so, it seems that in self-defence 
the scrupulous trader is obliged to become as little scrupulous as 
his competitors. The remark, made we believe by Dr. Darwin, 
tha^ the law of tlie animal creation is — Eat and be eaten,'’ may 
bo paralleled with respect to our trading community ; of which 
the law appears to be — Cheat and be cheated. Indeed a system 
of keen competition, carried on as it is without adequate moral 
restraint, is very much a system of commerciiil cannibalism. Its 
alternatives are — Use the weapons of your autagonists, or be 
conquered and devoured. 

Of questions suggested by these facts, one of the most obvious 
is — Are not the prejudices that have ever been entertained 
against trade and traders thus fully justified? do not these 
meannesses and dishonesties, and the moral degradation they 
imply, warrant the disrespect shown to the commercial classes ? 
A prompt affirmative answer will probably be looked for ; but we 
very much doubt whether it should be given* We are rather of 
opinion that these delinquencies are pi-oducts of the average 
English character placed under special conditions. There is no 
good reason for assuming that the trading classes axe intrinsically 
worse than other classes. And it is a very tenable position that 
men taken at random from higher and lower ranks would, if 
similarly circumstanced, do much the same. Indeed the mer- 
cantile world might readily recriminate. Is it a solicitor who 
comments on their misdoings ? They may quickly silence him 
by referring to tiie countless dark stains on the reputation of liis 
fraternity* Is it a barrister ? His frequent practice of putting 
in pleas which he knows are not valid ; and his established liabit 
of taking lees for work which he does not perform ; make his 
criticism somewhat suicidal. Does the condemnation come 
through the press? The couddipned may remind those who 
write, of the fact that it is not quite honest to utter a positive 
verdict on a book merely glanced though, or to ' pen glowing 
eulogies on the mediocre work of a friend while lighting the 
good, one of an enemy ; and may further ask 'whether those who, 
at the dictatiph of an employer, wnite what the^. do not tfamk, 
are not ijuilty of the serious offence of adulterating public opi- 
nion. Moreover, traders might contend tliat not a few of their 
delinquencies ^are thrust upon them by the injustice of their ens- 
tomers. They, and especially drapers, might ^oint to the fact 
that the habitual demand for an abatement of price is made in 
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utter disregard of their reasonable profits ; and that to protect 
theoQselves against this desire to gain by their loss, they are 
obliged to name ^a price greater tlian that which they intend to 
take. They might point to the further fact that the straits to 
which they are often brought by the non-payment o^accounts 
due from their wealthier customers, is itself a cause of their 
nial-practices ! obliging them as it does to use all means, illegi- 
tiliQat6 as AVGU as iGgitimatO, for getting the wherewith to meet 
their engagements. As extreme illustrations of the wrongs in- 
flicted on them by the non-trading classes, they might instance 
the well-known cases of extensive shopkeepers in' tlie West-end, 
who have been eitlier mined by the nnpunctuality of their cus- 
tomers, or have been obliged periodically to stop payment as the 
only method of getting their bills settled. And then they miglit 
ask whethei*, when those without excuse show this disregard of 
others* claims, they, who have the excuse of having to contcTid 
with a merciless competition, are alone to he blamed if they dis- 
play such disregard in other forms. Nay, even to the guardians 
of social rectitude — ^members of the legislature — they might use 
the t\i qnoque argument : asking whether bribery of a customer's 
servant is any worse than biibeiy* of an elector ? or whether the 
gaining of suffrages by clap-trap hustings speeches, containing 
insincere professions adapted to the taste of the constituency, is 
not as baa as getting an order for goods by delusive representa- 
tions respiting their quality ? No ; it seems vei 7 probable that 
close inquiry wuuld show few if any classes to be free from im- 
moralities that are as great, relatively to the temptatwns, as these 
which we have been exposing. Of course they will not ho so 
l>etty or so gross where the circumstances do not prompt to pet- 
tiness or grossness; nor so constant and organized where the class 
conditions have not tended to moke them habitual. But, taken 
witli these qualifications, we think that much might be said for 
the preposition that the trading classes, neither better -nor woi*se 
intrinsically than other classes, are betrayed into their flagitious 
habits by external causes. 

Another, question, here naturally arising, is — Are not these 
evils growing worse ? Many of the facts we have cited seem to 
imply that they are. And yet there are many other facts which 
point as distinctly the other "way. In weigliing the evidence it is 
needful to bear in mind, that the much greater public attention at 
present paid to. such mattex’s^ is itself a source of error — ^is apt to 
generate the belief that evils now becoming recoguisedi ere evils 
that have recently arisen ; when in truth they have merely been 
hitherto disregerdod> or less regarded. . It has been clearly thus 
with crime, with diMtess, with popular ignorance ; and it is very 
probably thus with trading dishonesties. Not only is.it true of 
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individual beings, that their height in the scale of creation may 
be measured by the degree of their self-consciousness ; but the 
like is true of societies. Advanced and highly-organized 
societies are distinguished from lower ones by the evolution of a 
social self-consciousness. Among ourselves there has, very 
happily, been of late years ar remarkable growth of this social 
eeii cousciouencss ; and we believe that to this is chiefly ascri- 

bable the impression that commercial mal-practices are increas- 
ing. Such facts as have come down to us respecting the trade 
of past times quite confirm this view. In his “ Complete Eng- 
lisluTradesman,’* Defoe mentions, among other manoeuvres of re- 
tailers, the false lights which they introduced into their shops for 
the purpose of giving a delusive appearance to their goods. He 
comments upon the shop rhetorick/’ the flux of falsehoods," 
which tradesmen habitually uttered to their customers; and 
quotes their defence as being tliat they could not live without 
lying. Add to which, he says that there was scarce a shopkeeper 
who had not a bag of spurious or debased coin, from which he 
gave change wlienevcr ho could ; and that men, even the most 
honest, triumphed in tlieir skill in getting rid of bad money. 
Tlh'.se facts sufficiently indicate that the mercantile morals of 
that day were, at any rate, not better than ours ; and if we call to 
mind the numerous Acts of Parliament passed in old times to 
l)revent frauds of all kinds, we perceive the like implication. 
Afoveover, the fact may be safely inferred from the general state of 
society. When reign after reign, governments dfebased the coin- 
age, it can scarcely be that tlie moral tone of the middle classes 
was better than now. Among generations whose sympathy with 
the claims of fellow-creatures w’as so weak, that the slave trade 
was not only thought justifiable, but the initiator of it was re- 
warded by permission to record the feat in his coat of arms, it is 
hardly possible that men respected the claims of their fellow- 
citizens more than at present. Times characterized by an admi- 
nistration of justice so inefficient that there were in London nests 
of criminals who defied the law, and on all the high roads 
robbers who eluded it, cannot well have been distinguished by 
just mercantile dealings. While, conversely, an age which like 
ours has seen so many equitable social changes thrust upon the 
legislature by public opinion, is very unlikely to be an age in 
whicli the transactions between individuals have been growing 
more inequitable. And yet, on the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that many of the dishonesties we have described are of 
modern origin. Not a few of them have become established 
duriug the last thirty years; end others are even now arising. 
How are these seeming contradictions to be reconciled ? 

Wo believe the reconciliation is not difficult. It lies in the 
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f»ct iliat 'wltilo tlte great aud direct frauds Lave been dimi- 
nisbing, the small aad indin’ect &aads have boea iacreasiog : alike 
in variety and in number. And this adnussion we take to be 
quite consistent with the opinion that the standard of oonuuercial 
morals is Jugher thm it was. For, if W6 omlt, 88 1'l‘Oia 

the question, .the penal reetramts->-rdigiou8 and legal— and ask 
what is the ultimate moral restraint to &e aggresedon of man on 
man ; we find it to be — sympathy mth the pain ii^ieted. Kow tiie 
keenness of the sympathy d^enmng on tlm vividhess with wliich 
this pain is realized, will vary with the conditions of the cose. It 
may be active enough to cheek misdeeds which wiQ cause great 
suffering; and yet not be active enough to check misdeeds which 
will cause bat slight annoyance. While sufficiently acute to prevent 
a rnan from doing that whiclx will entail immediate injm 7 upon 
a given individual ; it . may not be sufficiently acute to prevent 
him J&om doing that which will remotely entail injuries upon 
unknown people. And we find the facts to ^ee with this de- 
duction, that the moral restramt varies according to the clearness 
with which the evil consequences are conceived. We know that 
many a one who would shrink from picking a pocket does not 
scruple to aduhterate his goods— that he who never dreams of 
passing base coin, will yet be a party to joint-stock bank de- 
ceptions. Hence, as we say, the multiplication of the more 
subtle and complex forms of fraud, is consistent with a general 
progress in morality ; provided it is accompanied wiUx u decrease 
in the grosser fonns of fraud. 

But the question which most concerns vs is, not whether the 
morals of trade are better or worse than they have been ? but 
rather — why ate they so had ? Why in this civilized state of 
ours is there so much that betrays the cunning selfishness of the 
savage ? Why, after the careful inculcations of rectitude during 
education, com^ there in after life all this knavery ? ^ Why, in 
Spite of all exhortations to which the commercial classes 
listen every Sunday, do they next morning recommence tlicir 
evil deeds ? What is this so potent agency which almost neutra- 
lizes the discipline of education, of law, of religion .? 

Yamiis sub^diary causes that might he assigned nmst be 
passed over, tiiat we may have e^ace to dwell npon the cliief one. 
In an ezharmtive statement, something would have to be said 
upon the ocedulity of oonsuffiers, which leads them to believe in 
repiesmitations of impos^le advantages ; and something, too, 
on thmr gtsedJtoe^ which, evmr prompting them to look fur more 
than they ought to get, encourages, toe sellers to offer delusive 
bargains. The umreasedi^di^Blty of living consequent on the 
growing pressure of population, would also come in as a part 
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cause ; and that greater cost of bringing up a family, which 
results from the higher standard of education, might be added. 
But all these are relatively insignificant. If we inquire what is 
the great inciter of these trading mal-practices, wo find it to bo 
— intense desire for wealth. And if we go a step farther back 
and ask~Why this intense de«re for wealth ? the reply is — It 
results from the indiscriminate respect paid to wealth. 

To be distinguished from the common herd— to be somebody — 
to make a n^e, a position~this is the universal ambition ; and 
every one finds that to aecumulata riches, is alike the shrest and 
thc^easiest way of fulfilling his ambij|pon. Very eady in life all 
learn this. At school, the court paid to one whose parents have 
qalled in their carriage to see him, is conspicuous ; while the 
poor boy, whose insufficient stock of clothes implies the small 
means of his family, soon has burnt into his memory the fact 
that poverty is contemptible. On entering the world, the lessons 
that may have been taught about the nobility of self-sacrifice, 
the reverence due to geniuiS, the admirableness of high integrity, 
are quickly neutralized by counter experience: men’s actions 
proving that these are not their standards of respect. It is soon 
perceived that while abundant outward marks of deference from 
fellow-citizens may almost certainly be gained by directing every 
energy to the accumulation of property, they are hut rarely to 
bo gained in any other way; and that even in the few ca^s 
where they are otherwise gained, tliey are, not given with entire 
unreserve : but arc commonly joined with a mo^ or less manifest 
display of patronage. When, seeing this, the young man further 
sees that whije the acquisition of property is quite possible with 
his mediocre endowments, the acquirement of distinction by 
brilliant discoveries, or heroic acts, implies faculties and feelings 
which he does not possess ; it is not difficult to understand why 
he devotes himself heart and soul to business. 

We do not mean to say that men act upon the consciously 
reasoned-out conclusions thus indicated ; but we mean that th^ 
conclusions are the unconsciously formed products of their daily 
experience. From early childhood the sayings and doifigs of all 
around them have generated the idea^ that wealth and respec- 
tability are two sides of tim same thing* This idea|:;^owing 
with their growth, and strengthening with their strength, becomes 
at last almost what we may call an organic conviction. And this 
organic conviction it is which prompts the expenditmh of all 
their, energies in money *makmg* We contend that the chief 
stimulus is not the desire for the wealth itself; but for the 
applause and position which the wealth brings. And in this 
belief we find ourselves thoroughiji at one with various in- 
telligent traders with whom we have talked on the matter. It is 
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incredible that men . should make the sacrifices^ mental and 
bodily, which they do, merely to get the material benefits which 
money purchases. ,Whp would undertake an extra burden of 
business for the purpose of getting a cellar of choice wines for: 
his own drinking ? He who does it, does it that he may have 
choice wijj^es to give his guests and gain their praises. Whq^t mer- 
chant would spend an ^ditional hour at bis oflice daily, merely 
that he might move into a larger house in a better quarter ? In 
so far as health and comfort are concerned, he knows be will be 
a loser b the exchange ; and would never be induced to make it, 
were it not for the , increas^ social consideration which the new 
house will bring him. "VV^ere is the man who would lie awake 
at nights devising means of increasing his income in the hope qf 
being able to provide his wife with a carriage, were the use of the 
carriage the sole consideinition ? It is because of the 6clat which 
the carriage will give, that he enters on these additional anxieties. 
So manifest, so trite, indeed, are these trutlis, that we should be 
ashafiiecl of insisting on them did not ‘our argument require it. 

For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings, is the 
chief stimulus to these intense strivings after wealth ; then is 
the giving of this homage— when given, as it is, with but little 
discrimination — the chief ultimate cause of those countless dis- 
honesties into which these intense strivings betray mercantile 
men. When the shopkeeper, on the strength of a prosperous 
year aud tolerably favourable prospects, has yielded to his wife s 
persuasions, and feplaced the old furniture with new at an outlay 
greater than his income covers — ^wlieu, instead of the hoped-for 
increase, the next yeai* brings a decrease in his returns — when he 
finds that his expenses are outrunning his revenue ; then does he 
fall under the stronge.st temptation to adopt some newly-intro- 
duced adulteration or other mal-practice. When, having by dis- 
play gained a certain recognition, the wholesale trader begins to 
give dinners appropriate only to those of ten times bis income, 
aud other expensive entertainments to match — when, having for 
a time carried on this style at a cost greater than he con 
he finds that he cannot discontinue it without giving up liis 
position ; then is he most strongly prompted to enter into larger 
trapsaefious ; to trade beyond bis means ; to seek undue credit ; to 
get into that ever-complicating series of misdeeds, which end in 
disgraceful bankruptcy. And if these are the facts — ^the unde- 
niable fact? — then is it an unavoidable conclusion that the blind 
admiration which the mass of society gives tp mere wealth, and 
the display of wealth, is the chief, source of these multitudinous 
immoialtties. 

-Yes, the evil is deeper th«|t api^ars — draws its nutriment from 
far holow the surface. This^gantic system o'f dislionesty, branch- 
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ing out into every conceivable form of fraud, has roots that run 
underneath our whole social fabric, and sending fibres into every 
liouse, suck tip strength from our daily sayings and doings. 
In every dining-room a rootlet finals food when the conversation 
turns upon So-and-so’s successful speculations, his purchase of 
uri estate, his probable worth — upon this man’s recent large 
legacy, and the other* s advantageous match ; for being thus talked 
about is one form of that tacit respect which men struggle for. 
Every drawing-room furnishes nourishment in the admiration 
awarded to costliness — ^to silks that are ‘‘ rich,” that is, expensive; 
to dresses that contain pn enormous quantity of material, that is, 
aie expensive ; to lg.ces that are hand-made, that is, expensive ; to 
diamonds that are rare, that is, expensive; to china that is old, 
that is, expensive. And from scores of small remarks and 
ininutiai of behaviour, which, in all circles, hourly imply how 
completely the idea of respectability involves that of costly 
externals, there is drawn fresh pabulum. 

We are all implicated. We all, whether with self-approbation or 
not, give expression to the established feeling. Even he who 
disapproves this feeling, finds himself unable to trept viilue in 
tlireadbare apparel with a cordiality as great as that which he 
would show to the same virtue endowed with prosperity. Scarcely 
a man is to be found who would not hchn\’^ with more civility to 
a knave in broadcloth than to a knave in fustian. Though for 
the deference which they have shown to the vulgar rich, or the 
dishonestly successful, men will afterwanis compound with tlieir 
consciences by privately venting their contempt ; yet when they 
again come face to face with those imposing externals covering 
wortlilcfesiioss, they do as before. And so long as imposing worth- 
lessness gets the visible marks of respect, while the disrespect felt 
ibr it is hidden, it naturally flourishes. 

Thus, then, is it that men are encouraged to persevere in these 
evil practices which nil condemn : they can so purchase a hopinge 
which, if not genuine, is yet, so far as appearances go, ns good as 
the best. To one whose wealth has been gained by a Kfe of 
frauds, what matters it that his name is in all circles a synonym of 
roguery ? Has he not been conspicuously honoured by being 
twice elected mayor of his town ? (we state a fa6t) and does not 
this, joined to the persomd deference shown him, outweigh in bis 
estimation all that is said against him : of which he hears scarcely 
anything? When, not many years after the exposure of his 
inequitable dealing, a trader attains to the highest' Civic disl;}hc- 
tion which the kingdom has to offef; and thati .too, through the 
instrumentffity of tliose^ who best know his delinquency ; is not 
the fact an encouragement to him, and 4iO all othets, to 
rectitude to aggrandizement? If, after listening to a serrfton thdl 
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lias W implication denounood the dishonesties he has been guilty 

of, the rich ilhdoer finds on leaving church that bis neighbours 
cap to him ; does not this tacit approval go far to nentnu^e the 
eflbot of idl he has heard ? The troth is, that with the great 
majority of men the visible expression of sooiid opinion is far 
the most efficient of incentives and restraints. Let any one who 
wisheb to estinmte the strength of this control, propose to himseli* 
to walk through flie streets in the dress of a dustman, or carry 
home a leg of mutton firom the butoher’s. Let him feel, as he pro- 
bably wiU, that he bad rather do something morally wrong than 
commit sooh a breach of usage, and suffer the resulting derision. 
And he will then better estimate how powerful & unrb to men is 
the open disapproval of their fellows ; and how, conversely, the 
outward applause of their fellows is a stimttlns snipassing all 
others in intensity. Folly realizing which facts, he will see that 
the hnmorolities of trade are in great pait traceable to an immoral 
public opinion. 

Let none infer, firom what has been said, that the payment ot 
respect to wealth rightly acquired and rightly used is deprecated. 
On the contraxy, we contend that in its original meaning, and in 
due degree, tiie feeling which prompts it is good, l^marily, 
wealth is the sign of mental power ; and this is always respec- 
table. To have honestly acquired property, implies intelligence, 
energy, self-control ; and these are worthy of the homage that is 
indirectly paid to them by admiring their results. Further, the 
good administration and increase of inherited property, also re- 
quires its virtues ; and therefore demands its share of ^probation. 
Add to which, that not only for their display of facul^ are foen 
who gmn and merease wealffi to he applauded, but also as public 
benefacton. For he who, os mant^ctnrer or morebant, has, 
without injustice to others, realized a fortune, is ib^by proved 
to have dischaiged his functions better than those have been 
less Bucoessfol. By greatar skill, better judgment, or more eco- 
nomy than his competitors, be has afforded the pUhUc greater 
advantages. His extra profits ate but a share of the extra produce 
obtained by the same expenditnre: the other share going to the 
consumers. And similarly the landowner who, by judicious out- 
lay, has increased the value— <that », the productiveness— of his 
estate, has thereby added to the stoch of national capital. By 
all means, then, we way, let the r%lit sequisUiou and proper use 
of wealth have their due share of admora^n. 

But that which we condemn as tiie cluef cause of commercial 
dishonesty, is the indiacrimmtde admiration of weolthr— an admira- 
tion that W little or no refecence to the oharaoter of the possessor. 
When, as very genendly happens, the external signs are reve- 
renced, not only where they sig^fy x$i internal worthiness, but 
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even where they coyer internal nnworthieess, then does the feelingr 

become vicious. It is this idolatry wluch worships the symbol 
apart from the thing symbolized, that is the root of all these evils 
we have been exposing. So long as men pay homage to these 
social benefactors who have grown rich honestly, they afford to 
others a wholesome stimulus to go and do likewise ; but when 
they accord a share of their homage to those social malefactors 
who have grown rich dishonestly, then do they foster corruption 
by encouraging others to follow their example — ^then do they be^ 
come indirect accomplices in all these frauds of cemuneree;. 

Askfor remedy, it monifostly follows that there is none s&ve a 
purified public opinion. When that abhorrence which society 
now shows to direct theft is shown to theft of all degrees of in- 
directness ; then will these mercantile vices disaf^ar. When not 
only the trader who adulterates or gives short measure, but also 
the merchant who overtrades, the bank director who countenances 
an exaggerated report, and the railway director'wbo repudiates 
his guarantee, come to he regarded as of the same genus as the 
pickpocket, and are treated wi^ like disdain ; then will the morals 
of trade become what they should be. 

We have little hope, however, that any such higher tone of 
public opinion will shortly he reached. The present condition 
of things appemrs to be, in great measnre, a necessary accompani- 
merit of emr present phase of progress. Throughout the civilized 
r^rld, especially in England, and above all in Ameiiou, soci^ 
activity is almost wholly expended in material.de'^elopment. To 
subjugate Nature, and bring the powers of production and distri ■ 
bution to their highest perfection, is the task of our age ; and pro- 
bably of many future ages. And as in times when national 
defence and conquest were the chief desiderata, military achieve- 
ment was honoured above all other tilings ; so now, when the 
chief desideratum is industrial growth, honour is most conspi- 
cuously given to thi^ which generally indicates the aiding of 
industrial growth. The English nation at present di^ays wh^ 
we may call the commereial diathesis ; and the undue admiiatioa 
for wedth appears to be its neeeaswry aceompiuauneQt — a relation 
still more conspicuous in the worship of “ the almighty doUtO''' 
by the Americans. And wUlo the eommereial diatiiesis, with'ite 
accompanying standard, of distioctioa, cmitinaes prsdmuinant, we 
fear the evils we have been delineating can he hut p^ally cored. ' 
It seems hopeless to expect that the mass of men will distingomh 
between that wealth wmeh represents personal superiority and 
benefits done to society, feom that whioh does not. . torn symbols, ' 
the externals, have all the world through swayed the great m^n* 
rity, and must long continue to do so j an4 even the cultivate. 
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who are on their l^ard against' ^^vji^hihs of associated’ ideas, and 
try to separate tb6 r^al from tlf^seemiag, cannot escape the in- 
fluence of.oarfent opimom . vWsfmnst therefore content ourselves 
witli looking for a slow imfelj^troti. '■ ' 

Sometlnug, however, may even now be done by vigorous pro- 
test against adoration of mere success. And it is. important that 
it should be done, considering how this vicious sentiment is being 
fostered.. When we have one of our leading' moralists preaching 
with increasing vehemence the doctrine, of sonctiflCation by force 
—when we are told that whjle -a Sdfishness troubled with qualms 
of conscience is contemptible, a selfishness intense enough to 
trample down everything in the onscrupulous pursoit of its ends, 
is worthy of all admiration — ^when we find that if it be sulli- 
ciently great, power, no matter of what kind or how directed, is 
held up for our reverence ; we inay fear lest the prevalent worship 
of mete sucoess, together with all the commercial vices which it 
stimulates, should he increased rather than diminished. Not at 
all by this hero^wbrship, grown into brute-worship, is society to be 
made better ; but by exactly the opposite — by a stem criticism of 
the means through which success has been achieved, and by 
according honour to the higher and less selfish modes of activity. 

And happily the signs of this more moral public opinion arc 
already showing themselves. It is becoming a tacitly received 
doctrine that the rich should not, as in bygone times, spend their 
lives in personal gratification ; but should devote them to the 
general welfer^. Year by year is the improvement of the peo^e 
occupying a larger share of the attention of the upper c]as.ses. 
Year by year are they voluntarily devoting more and more 
energy to tlie furtherance of the material and mental progress of 
the masses. And those among them who do not join in the dis- 
charge of these high functions, are beginning to be looked upon 
with more or less contempt by their own order. This latest and 
most hopeful fact iu human history — ^this new and better 
chivalry — promises to evolve a higher standard of honour ; and 
so to mneliorate many evils : among otliers those which we have 
detailed. When wealth obtained by illegitimate means inevitably 
brings nothing but disgrace — when to wealth rightly acquired is 
accorded only its due share of hom^e, while the greatest homage 
is to those who consecrate their energies and their means 
to the noblest ends ; then may we, be sure that, along with other 
accompanying benefits, the morals of trade will ho greatly 
pnrifiea. 
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Art. III. — ^Weimar A'iiD its Cblebm^uis. 

1. OescMchtc des Hanses von Sachsen, Von Dr, Eduard Voli^e. 

Hamburg. 1848. 

2. hriefe an Seine Schwesfer IleiiHctta, Von Karl Ludwig v. 

Kiiebcl. Leipzig. 1857. 

tJ. W\imar(lerMiisenlIof, Leipzig. 184^3. 

4. Gothe nnd dielmiUjc Zeit ztt meimar. Von Aug, Diezmann. 
Leipzig. 1857* 

T IIPHiE is no country wliich-presents so many difficulties to 
the national historian as (Jermany ; none in which the prin- 
ciple of centralization was so long and so completely excluded, 
and iu winch it still exists in so imperfect a degree. The 
Itoman (Tormanic empire was in its \ery essence opposed to 
that principle. It was the secular representation of the univer- 
sality of the Church. Divided into above two hundred little 
Stales, which are completely independent of the other, being 
connected by no link save omneommon tongue, (Germany, despite 
her poets' continual invocation of the ‘‘ Fatherland/' has never 
had auv real existence as a nation.* Indeed, until the present 
1 (‘utiiry, tlio patriotic attachments and sympathies of her sons 
Imd always boon confined to the particular spit which gave 
thorn birth. Whether in the Middle Ages, after the Kefor- 
mntion. or during the Thirty Years* War, we find the same 
(i\il foiids nnd divisions. The Germans were Guelpbs and 
frlnbcllines Saxons or Thuringians, Davarians or Swabian^. The 
triumphs of Frederick the Great, the most popular of German 
heroes, were the triumphs of one German over the other, tjie 
huinihution of the House of Hapsburg by that of BrandenWrg. 
It was not till the galling yoke of Napoleon, by pressipg with 
equal weight upon the whole empire, roused one universal thrill 
of shame and indignation, that for the fii'st time, and for a brief 
space only, the Germans become indeed one nation. The peril 
over, the* victory achieved, they relapsed* once more into tfeteir 
former condition, and in this tlmy still remain. This was skik- 
ingly exemplified in the revoluliop of 1848>. whan the mutual 
jealousies between the various States, largo and small, pre^poted 
the realization of their long-cherished project of forming a 
united Germany/’ — ^ ^ , 

Under thesev^rcumstanocaua national history must bo admitted 
to bo a most dimcnii uiidcrtailing. It is only within the last fifty 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Series, Vol. XV. No. IL D D ’ 
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years that it has been attempted, and even now, despite the high 
merits and, popularity of Wenzel, HaUser^ , and some others, with 
but paitiai success, On the other hsn^, the number of pro- 
vincial wd dynastic historians is particularly large. Justes, 
Moeeer, S{Httler, Sohlosser, &o., have treated successively with 
more or less talent the origin and history of the little principalities 
to which they severally belong. Dr. V^e has followed in their 
footsteps. His" History of the Prussian Court and People,” which 
appeared in 1851, though very verbose and somewhat wearisome, 
still attracted sufficient attention to induce the author to follow 
it up by others of the Courts of Austria, Bavana, Saxony, &c. 
It is the last of these which lias just reached a second edition, 
to which we now invite the reader’s attention, deiiving as it does 
a peculiar attractionfrom the individuals of whom it treats,— the ec- 
centrio J ohn Frederic Carl Auguste, the Mend and patron of Goethe, 
his mother Amelia, the noble and high-minded Duchess Louise^ 
who forced even the conqueror and oppressor of her native land 
to respect and admiration, and, above all, Goethe himself, and 
his contemporaries Wieland,. Herder, and Schiller. The other 
volumes prefixed to this article also throw some new light on the 
habits, manners, and history of the Court of Weimar. We shall 
therefore freely avail ourselves of thjem while sketching, os we now 
propose to do, some of the more salient features and incidents of 
that Co^rt. , 

Weimar, indeed, is hut a little spot on the map of Europe ;.hut 
in the . history of the empire to which it belongs, and, above- all, 
in the histoty of the human mind, it occupies a far more conspi- 
cuous place than the proud capitals of Austria and Ihrussia. Its 
most brilliant days were at tlie close of tbe eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the ninet^nth century. This was the golden age of Ger- 
man philosophy and literature,, and almost all tbe celebrated men of 
the epoch' seem, to have mot in the capital of Carl Auguste's 
dominions. .The German rulers had never evinced' much incli- 
nation to favour the development of literary genius in their own 
Itmd. Th«^ either despised it as unworthy th^r, attention, or 
dreaded it jOs inimical to tiieit i^utiipiiiy. It was to a foreign, 
monarch that Elopstock WiSS indebt^ for l)is.pension,,«Bd all his 
worldly advantages. Sohubei^ langtti8|ied.mt teh long years in the 
prisons ^ Hohea-,^berg, wilhedt one tteighbOttting.Sovereiga in- 
teresting lumsell in hi$ behalf, and ^ at leB|^ Indebted for his 
.fteedora to.the intereesmon of m En^sfh prip^.^.^rger, poor lyjd 
neglei^d, applied in king^ in his 

distress. Lessing owed.np|l^| Thus 

unaided and .nn|frptected,,^il^fd Had slowly titt^ ^ccess- 
fuUy erndged obsggi^Ift Mito rfced oht.itS;i^y.to light. 
As yet» indep4«it haa acludvtw:,^ i^^ol triumpH talgHiy master 
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of song, no Homer, no Dante, MUtba, or- Shekepeare had shono 
forth with dazzling aplendonr to form the wonder of soot^^ing 
Even the “Messiah” of E^opstook, hailed as it hid' been with 
rapturous applause, could not claim a place beside the g^brious 
monuments of Iraman genius of which Greece, Italy, and ^g- 
land may he so justly ptoucL But enough had been achieved to 
give hope and promise of brighter days. It was at this moment 
that a womtm-re^ut of a IHtle principality, numbering scarcely 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and hitherto dmost unknown and 
unnoticed, stepped fsrward as the good, genius of her country’s 
muse, and for ever'assomted her name with that of its most gifted 
sons. While Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and Herder are remem- 
bered, Amelia of Wmmar will not be forgotten in the literary 
annals of the land those great names adorn. 

The founder of the present reigning House of Weimar (the 
younger branch of the Saxon line, the “ Emestonians,” called 
after the&st of thour race) was the Duke William, bom in 1598. 
He wra one of eleven brothers, among whom was that Bernard, 
so famous in the Thirty Years’ Wat,und the unfortunate Jbhn 
Erederic, whose strange and tragic story still lives in the recol- 
lection of bis countrymen, tike Ins brother, John Frederic 
offered his sword to the 1^'otostant cause; but the singularity 
of his character, and the dark reports already attached to his 
name, made him rather shunned than sought by his compamons 
in arms. It was rumoured tliat he had devoid himself to for* 
bidden studies, and the faith in witchcraft and dAnonology was at 
that time so universally diffused, that the tale found easy credence. 
Far from seeking to destroy this impression, John Frederic 
did his best to confirm it. Shutting himself up in his hereditary 
castle, he devoted bis days and nights to the Study of Paracelsus, 
Cornelias Agrippo, and other necromantic writers, in the hope of 
discovering the awfiil secrats of magic ; his name became a bye- 
woi'd, and nothing but bis rank and position saved him from the 
fate of a sorcerer. In the year 1625 he entered the service of 
King Obiistiaa of Dettmark, &en at the head of the Protestant 
cause, in whose ranks bis younj^ brother, the fomous Bernard, 
had already mrUsted, But a dit^ufo with a Danish ofi^r, in 
which faisvideuiand usjnsrifiable conduct e3«dted graersd indig- 
narion, soon broa|^- sbout his dismiK^. Bunung with ^uge, 
he abt^dbi^ '^e iPfotes^i cause, and &i^, tod joined Ibe 
^Imperiat -imay, wheie he vHwi yrell rectored. Eife -long, ho#0Vto, 
he wi» e<tollbfied,‘tp fly lu obnsi^ueaee of a dael in wfaiM;fae. rto 
his aiiv«g«i^ ih]»t^ tod" Ming iritp the hands of the 

eniagsffi^testanfs, dungeoh^tod loaded whh 

fott^^ to ^ -OMe k * « maniio, and magbian 

-—attribute,' alone of viAioh would havesnflfleed render 
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liini on object of universal hoh’or nud detestation. Tie Court of 
Weimar clmming him, he rem given U]) to it on condition of his 
being kept in close custody— a condition rigorou^y ftilfilled. 
Cnged like a wild henst, conscious that he was the object of 
general Imtred and teiroi*, the mind of the wretched captive, 
already deeply shaken, completely gave way, till, in a fit of despair 
or insanity, he declared he had entered into a pact with the devil, 
had signed it with his blood, and hourly expected his deUvernnee 
by the I’rinco of llarkness. What passed on a certain awful 
night iu the captive's clmmher hos never been revealed to human 
ear ; but the next morning the wretched man was found dead on 
the floor. bathe<l in blood. The report was industriously spread 
that the foul fiend, enraged by his disclosure of tlioir secret iutci’- 
course, had destroyed the wretched prisoner, as he had destroyed 
Eaust, and so mimy othera who had pledged their eternal weal, and 
tha^ in the dead of night unearthly bowlings had rent the air, 
and that the very walls bad trembled as though shaken by an 
earthcjuiike. But the immediate reception of the guards, who had 
watched llic captive, into the Duke’s service, the lavish bestowal 
of presents on the captains and officers, and the absence of all 
investigation, seem to point to a more probable, though scarcely 
less horrid, solution of the gloomy tale. However this may be, 
the popular belief, as usual in Germany, ineliuod to the super- 
natiuiil veision of the story. The building which had been the 
scene of the tragedy was shut up, and such was the terror with 
which it was regarded, that an inhabitant of Weimar would have 
gone miles out of liis way rather than puss it alter sunset. At 
length, in 1S17, it was pulled down, and its place supplied by 
modern houses, to which is attached no such fearful mysteiy. 
This crime of fluti'icide, if indeed it was committed by the Duke 
of Weimar, is strangely in contrast with bis general character — 
that of an honest, open-hearted man. He reigned peacefully for 
twenty years ; his successor was so deeply engrossed by theological 
pursuits, that he found little time for the duties of government ; 
holding religions conferences, and examining his hearers on 
the state of their consciences, instead of attending to public 
afi'airs. His grandson, Ernest Augustus, was one of the most 
singular characters of the day, and occupies some amusing pages 
in the memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth, who met him at 
her father-in-law’s court in 1782,. He Was carried' off by a 
fever when bis son, the father of Oarl Au^stey'hkd attained hiit, 
eleventh year; hnd.that prince^ likewise it the ago of 

one-aud twenty, his widow, Amelid, heodiuVl/d^ageT Duchess of 
Weimar.. .. 

Amelia of B^swiok was ‘hon>'/||e I^lth of October, 1742. 
The C<*uvt of Brunswick was at that period the most highly cul- 
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tivatecl in Germany, and tlio princess enjoyed the advantages of a 
careful auj|^solid education. Her youth', however, -was far from 
happy. ' hitiihv stern,, cold, and haughty, regarded his chil- 
dren, especially his daughters, as mere household appendages, to 
he dCspoaed of as best suited life personal convenience and his 
political interests. The strict etiquette on which ho insisted, 
not only deprived the young girl of ait the delights of intimate 
friendship with those of her own age, but exercised a chilling 
influence oven over the heart of her royal mother, and introduced 
itsclf%like a dark spectre between parent and child. In 1750 she 
was giveh in marriage to the Duke of Weimar: It^was a union 
in whi(?h the heart had little share. “ I was married as princesses 
generally are,’* she said ; nevertheless, she could not but rejoice 
at her deliverance from the harsh treatment to which she had 
been subjected under the parental roof, and which, it appears, 
went even to the length of blows. Her gentle sweetness gained 
the confidence and^eciion of her not very congenial spouse, so 
as to render her married life at least supportable, if not happy. 
In 1757 she became the mother of Carl Auguste. A year later 
her husband died, leaving her enciente with her second son, 
Constantine. By the Duke’s will, Amelia’s father was appointed 
Kegent and guardian of mother and children; but at tho 
expiration of ii twelvemonth, the fair widow was declared of age 
by the Emperor, and invested with the sole regency of her little 
realm. 

Her position was a difficult one for a young, lovely, and in- 
experienced woman; but the zeal and eamestliess with which 
she applied herself to her new duties went far ^o supply the 
place of tho knowledge of afiaii's and practical wisdom in wliicli 
she was neces^rily deficient. The following document, found 
among her paper’s after her decease, will give some idea of her 
thoughts at this momentous epoch of her e.xistence, and proves 
that it was not only in the family of Frederic William of Ih’ussia 
tliat princesses were subject to corporeal chastisement 

“Mr Thoughts. 

** From ohildkood my lot has been nothing but self-sacrifice. Never 
was education so little fitted as mine to form one destined to rule 
others. Those who directed it themselves need^ direction ; she to 
whose guidance Z was entrusted was the sport of every subject 

to innumerhble way ward caprices, of which . I became the unr^isting 
victim. - Unloved^by my parents, ever kept, in the background, I whs 
regwded: as the.putoast of family. The seftMilve feelings 1 had 
received from nature ma^O uiC keenly ^iye to this criml treatment ; it 
often drove me to desfttir; 1 stitot, reserved^ ooheehtr^d, 

and:thas gained a certain which gradually degenei^t^ iiito 

obstinacy. I suifercd mysw to be reproached, insmted, heaten, with- 
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out uttering: a word» and still as far aa, possS|}e persisted in my owa 
coui*se. At length, ia. my sixteenth wa^ In^my seTeu* 

teenth 1 bec^ a It thp had em 

known. It (^ 0 med to jne as thoudil^ neared. va^md feelings 

had sprung mtb life with xny'^ild> MCy iafei^ ^*gh^.er,, mj 

ideas clearer; I gained more coxifidehcp iin n^si^f. ^ In my mghteenth 
year arrived the greatest epoch in mV life.* I bec^p a mother for the 
second time, a widow, and Be^nt oi the Duchy. ' The suddCn changes 
which hne afb^ another had taken pkme in my existentie^ ci^ted such 
a tumult in my mind, tiiat for some time I could scarcely reali^ what 
had oeeurred. A nisb of ideas and feelings, all iindeveloped, and no 
friend to whdm I could open my heart I X fdt my* own incapacity, 
and yet I was compdled to find everything in my own resources. 
Never harc^ I with truer or deeper devotion than at that mo- 

ment, I b^ev:e i.might have become the greatest of saints. When 
the first storm was over, and I could look within and around with 
more calmness, my feelipgs were, I cpnfess, those of awakened vanity. 
To be Begentf so young! to rule and comms^J It could not be 
othchp^ise. But a secret voice whispered, Bev3re I I heard it, and 
my better reason triumphed. Truth and self-love struggled for tho 
mastery ; truth prevailed. Then came war. My brothers and nearest 
relations Were crowned with laurels. Nothing was heard but the 
name of Bnmswick! It was sung alike by friend and foe. This 
roused my ambition. I, too, longed for pmise. Day imd night I 
studied 4)0 raader myself mistress of my new duties. Then I felt how 
absolutely I needed a friend in whom I could place my entire confi- 
dence. There were many who courted my favours ; some by flattery, 
others by a, show of disinterestedness. 1 seemed to accept all, in the 
hope tliat amon 0 them 1 should find the pearl of great ^rice. At 
length 1 . ^d find it, and it filled me with the same joy which othdi*s 
experience at di.scoveiT of a tre^ure. If a prince, and the indi- 
Tiddi^ he* selects as a conMant, are both noble-minded, the sincerest 
affection may ^xist between them ; and thus the qitlstion U decided, 
whether or no princes Can have friends.’* 

Thqae prove bow deeply the young Duchese felt the 

responsibii% of her new portion. She soon dii^layed talents 
for government which, in a wider sphere of action, might have 
given her a name in history. The state of the little Duchy was 
lamentable ; itfes trea^uiy was empty, agriouJture Waa^ iicglected, 
and the people were diaeontented. With the. aid of her Ihitiiful 
ministers ahe:suobeeded w restoring somotbpg l&e order to the 
exhausted foanoea^ esta^ahed. sclmols asylums, 

and left prosperity. 

Bisgpu^ youth had 

been % vicing that indispen- 
sable to the dae; dllgnitp .V? in her. love of 

literature aim her-a galaxy of genios 

whi^ih recalled days of Alfonso, 
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The $f8t who answered her call was Herder; After spending 
soin» years at HiNseburg, one of the innumerahle ftttie princi- 
pidities into wlM^’Gereiany was then, divided, he itfoeepted her 
proposal to settle at W^ar as chaplain and superintendent of 

the scbjools 8he had estahlished tiiere. 

!Few men have possessed (plater virtues, o? Ihonltiee more lofty 
and varied than Herder. Like Lessing, he may be regarded as 
one of the pioneers of the German intellect. But hie temper 
was too.unceirtun, his sensibility too morbidly keen, to permit 
him ite live on very good terms with those sxound him. He was 
pefpetuidly imagming some ofienoe where none was intended, 
and lending every word and action an import of which their 
authors probably had never even dreamt. He reminds us of an 
instrument of exquisite tone, in which, hy some fault of me- 
chanism, a slight but oft-recurring jar mars the delicious 
harmony. Perhaps his frequent attacks of 411 health, bis position, 
wliich never exactly suited bis taste or his tempm:ament,-may 
in some degree account for the fits of irritability and hypo- 
chondria wbi'ch at times darkened his noble nature. These 
defects, however, did not prevent him from being generally 
loved and admired both as a writer and a man. A poet, in 
the highest sense of the word, perhaps he was not, for in the 
creative faculty he was deficient ; hut no roan l>ad a deeper sense 
of tho beautiful, or keener powers of analysis and criticism. 
Indeed, whatever the defects of his works, they are forgotten 
amid their many beauties. In every line we trace a pure, 
noble, lofty spirit, the love of God and man 1* a mind equally 
removed from incredulity and bigotry. “ He was inspired,” says 
Edgar Quinot, one of his warmest admirers, “ by something 
nobler than love of fame, by a sincere and constant desire to 
promote the hwt and highest interests of humanity." 

Wieland played a more conspicuous part than Herder at the 
little Court of Weimar. When, he first made his appearance, he 
was at the very zenith of his popularfty, the pride and darling of 
his countrymen. His ** Oberon,” inde^, on whioh his celebrity 
principally if not entirely rests, tbe only one of bis numerous 
productions whiOh still meintmns its phme among the classio 
works of Gerananyr was not yet. composed, but jm poem of 
“Musarion," -in = which Goethei delated, and. the clasrib 
romance, the.^‘AgatheW now almost ifergottmi,.8a%ed to rinse 
him to the. very - pktimele of literary fiun% *1^. l«ftec^ Mee^ 
hadcailied Ibrth ^ ujspm^ Of thOv'se^^ 

who, io his "Prarold^gift'’ deewad it» witltoiit, imiftrediiaticnB, 

the most rem8i^able:wor]k of . its ere^- Oorl'Atignstb ^ fteo 
in hiS'Sixteenth, year. Tim high'im^ varied endoWmtM®* ebd the 
private virtues of Wieland, deoid^Hdie Duohewpri's^EH^g’him 
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as the preceptor of the young prince. The appointment, indeed, 
was not unopposed, for spotless as was Wieland’s life, his works 
were by no means equally- immaculate ; and it hut too' easy to 
point outjpassages, both in the “ AgatliQa” and “ Musarion," 
strangely at variance with that sound- <imd lofty morality which 
ought to form the basis of every edueatlon, moi® especially that of 
one bom to rule the desriniee of his fellow-men. But the Duchess, 
who, despite her unsullied -purity, was somewhat tainted by the 
philosophy of the day, and who held the'delusivo though plausible . 
theor}', that no license of tone, or warmth of ooloUring, could 
injure any really healthfhl and high-toned mind; east these objec- 
tions to the wind. Wo • have WielaSd’s well-known honour ns 
guarantee tixat he never betrayed the sacred trust reposed in liim. 
But there -were not wanting many who attributed tlint tendency to 
licentious hobits — ^wbich was the only stain upon Cai*l Auguste's 
many virtuesr— if not *to Uie instructions of his tutor, at least to 
the perusal of his works, the evil effects of which even his ex- 
ample could not suffice to neutralize. The emolument offered to 
Wieland was so small as to appear almost ludicrous in our eyes. 
He was to receive 1000 gulden, or OOl. per annum, for three 
years, to be followed by the magniffceut pension of 800 gulden, 
or 231. per annum for life. But in this world everything is com- 
parative. The 90Z. went farther in Germany in tlie eighteenth 
century than 800i. would in England at the present day. 

The tastes of the inhabitants were simple. The price of nil 
the necessaries of life was comparatively small.* Schiller, some 
years jflitor, declared that he could live charmingly at Jena for 
300 fforine, or 001. per annum, with wife and children that lie 
had a servant who, when necessary, could perform the part of a 
secretary, for 188. per quarter, and a cari’iage and horses for 60Z. 
per uumuH. Thus Wieland’s salary, with what Im gained by his 
literary labours, was sufficient fdr bis -wants and th(»e of an 
increasing fomily. Tiie close intimacy between the Duchess 
Amelia and her son's tutor was broken only by death. Nor 
could even the more brilliant glory of a Goethe or a »Scliiller 
eclipse his kk the estimation of this devoted friends 

In 1776 the Dubhess resigned the -reins of government to 
Carl Auguste, then eighteen years of age, and set out for Italy, 
that land, wliiob. bad ewer been thedariing dream of- her existence. 

“My son,” were her last^ words on quitting hesr Kttie capital, 
“ I confide to your haa^s the happiness of ybuf kibjepts ; be it 
your care, -as it has.bemi miiie.”- Auguste 

was no ordinary man. - ^i^ridc -i^ him at 

- A ■ - --M- 

* Beef WHS 4 kq^^ters, (a- ^cond; a-ood G gnldeit, 
or ll«.a load; (it griueu) ; and everything m proportiou. 
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tlie Court of Brunswick in 1771, when he was but fourteen, 
declared he hod never beheld a youth who at an early age justified 
such lofty hopes; and in 1776, the prince-primate Dalberg, 
writing to Gorres; observes, ^ he uni^s nn esepllent under- 
standing to all the firatikness and true heartiness of his age ; he 
has a princely soul such as I have never yet seen. Taught both 
by precept and example to place little value upon empty pomp 
and splendour,' he oarries his dislike to all courtly forms ^ and 
ceremonials to an even exaggerated degree.” How early and 
well Carl Auguste h^8d learnt to value genius, is evident 
from the discourse lie addressed to his Council in bis nineteenth 
year, in which he expressed his intention of inviting Goethe to 
ins Court. The judgment of the world,” observes the young 
prince, “may perhaps censure me for placing Dr. Goctlie in my 
most important university, without his having passed the grades 
of professor, chancellor, &c. The world judges according to its 
own prejudices ; but I do not act like others for the sake of fame, 
or the approbation of the world, but to justify myself before God 
and my own conscience.” 

Occasionally the thoughtlessness and reckless love of pleasure, 
which in bis earlier years contrasted so strangely with the Duke s 
loftier (pialities of head and heart, may have led him astray; but his 
nature was essentially generous and noble ; his ear ever open to the 
cry of the suffering and distressed, his hand^ever ready, so fixr as 
his moans allowed, to aid them. Iii 1774 the Duke left Weimar to 
celebrate his union with the Princess Louise. On liis way through 
Frankfort, Goethe, already celebrated as the auftior of “ Giitz von 
Berlichingeu” and “Werter,” was introduced to him. Fasci- 
nated by the charm of his genius, by the grace and gaiety of his 
manner, the Duke invited liim to visit his Court ; and Goethe, 
only too happy to escape from Frankfort, and from the vicinity 
of the fair Lili— that bright being he had, at least as he imagined, 
once so passionately loved, but whom he had, as usual, discoverod 
xvas not a meet partner for his glorious destinies—at once accepted 
the proposition. 

It was arranged that the Duke's chamberlain, Hen* von'Kalb, 
who, having lingered behind at 8trasburg to execute some com- 
missions for hie master^ was to arrive at^Fi^ankfort on a <cer!tain 
day, should call for the new gueA. ^ But days and weeks i:^assed 
op, and no You Kolb made his {qxpearance. Goetlie's fiither was 
a burgher of the old sehooh and thoron^ily disliking kings and 
prinoDS, had always^ beeu exceedingly averse to this j^tegeoti 
now insisted tbat tbe^alldioke iaffiur was a hoax^::andnrged his -^son 
to wait no longer, but .to set. oS at. once on his long^pro^sed 
journey to Italy, <ind Goethe A^ len^ consented, , In the journal 
he now commenced^ wliicbi^ however/. was x^urrmd on only for a 
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very brief period, we fintL certAin expressiona which induce the 
belief that his mhlutioDs to break off hi» mnrrii^e with lili 
were e^sd by a dawaiag< inclioAtion for <tnc^er, Augusta 
Stolberg, siktavto the twe counts of that <* How«hail I 

call tliee,” he writes,^ “ thou vdioia X a» a spring Uoesorn 

in my heart ? Thou sfaalt hear ^e namenf fohast flow. 5iow 
shall I take leave of thee ? IbMuforir— for itis tuae*«-ths fufi time. 
A fow days, and already.^-. , Oh, fwrewett! Am lythen, only in 
the woiridto iarolve myseM eternally in iBVolitntmy 'gutlt?” 

Gflto meaning of these last- words ll» n<^ vmy apparent unl^ 
it be that Goethe's foehngs towards Augusta were of a wanner 
nature ^au has generally been supposed. The oorrespondenoe is ' 
altogether' of 4he most romtmtie cart; and many of the letters, 
written long before €h>dthe’s engagement with Lili "was broken 
off, sound not a httie Srimige. from a man passionately attached 
and already affiano^ to another. “ My dearest,” he writes, in 
one of the earliest of these epistles, “ I will give you no name, 
for what are the names of friend, sister, beloved, bride, or even a, 
word which would comprehend rtl' these, in comparison with my 
feelings? 1 can 'write no more.” To tins he added his silhouette, 
ertinating she would send him her's in return ; the receipt of it 
seems to have tilled him with delight. “ How completely is my 
belief in phyrtognomy confirmed," he writes ; “ that pure thought- 
ful eye, that sweet dim. nose, those dear lips. Thanks, my love, 
thanks. Ob ! that I could repose in your heart, rest in your 
eyes.” It is teas ^at Goethe Imd never seen Augusta, and that 
her rack as Counmss rendered a union with her in those days . 
almost impossible ; so strict was the line of demarcation between 
the ‘nohlee und burghers, that even. Goethe's already biiUitmt fome 
would not have . enabled him to surmount the harrim. Nor, per- 
haps; did the idea ever-tnke a tangible form ; hut it seems pretty 
certain that this hrtf-ideal, hrtf-romantic passion for one whom 
imogmation inverted with every conceiyrtle pmfeotion, tended 
somewhat tQ>. cool his affection for the gay open-hearted young 
creature, who, while loving him with truth and tenderness, was 
too much aocttstomed to homage to hang upon his every word 
and look as Fredrioka had done, and Augusta seemed inclinod 
to do** > ' 

Gortbs ptoooeded to Buidelbarg, rttd> from th'eUoe. was about 
to d^ait ' to.’^ifoaly when -the -ioi^-expeeted meertfogoi; from 
Weimar URirod;''Siid hAset' c^-port^haSte- 1^ the Kttfe oflpital 
of which be was.'hshoel^h; to- be -tW biigktirt ' mabmeni. Uis 
appearance unsv the • tfod.-lt^iciitgs, and ha 

: — — 

* Siewts does not it impottance to this cor- 

naqpoudaaM, aud acaturty notidrt H be found puMished in exlmto. 
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himself seems to have given free vent to tiie c^niit of youtiifal 
gaiety and love of pleasure wMck at this time possessed hiiSK ' 

The author of the '* Musea Hof/" who- ie neeertfh^eee one of 
his warmest admirers, declares that his immediate iMhience over 
tlm young Duke was not peculiarly, beneficial, as he led him into 
disispatlons prtgadicial alike to hia health and. domestic happiness, 
and csrtaody ^e letters of his oo»iemporaries,'-«of l^itiger, 
Bertewih,. Kuebel, nay of Madame von Stein hetself-’-’seem to . 
have eorroborated this assertion. “ G^etha,” says the latter, 
“iwmes a terrible commotion here ; all our happiness has dis' 
appeared. A ruler dissatisfied with himself and every one 
about him, iiskiug his life constantly in mad follies, with little 
health to sustain him, a mother auhoyed and vesed, a wife dis- 
coateuted, &e.” It is evidenhthat the strange mode of existence- 
in which the Duke and Goethe indulged, and the infelicity of 
the royal pair which seems to have been the result, must have 
attracted general attention, since it reached the ears, of Klopstock, 
and induced the aged poet to address a letter to Goc^. on 
tlie subject, which, like most advice of a similar uatore, served 
only to displease all parties. 

We Avill not enter farther into this much-vexed question. At all 
events, Goethe soon grew weary of a mode of life so little in accor- 
dance with the higher aspirations of the poet’s soul. He gradually 
retired more and morefromtbenoisyplcnsures of thecoort, spending 
ff considerable portion of his time in the quiet retirement of his 
garden pavilion. A new and all-engrossiBg pasmon had likewise 
its share in withdrawing him. from pursuits unwoAhy of his nobler 
nature. He loved, not indeed for the first, second, or third time, 
as his annals attest, but with a warmth, a tendemea^ and above 
all, a cottstaney^ which neither the fair, innocent, and irustibg 
Fredricks, nor' the. bright and grwefiil liB, had been able to 
inspiiw. And yet the vroman to whom '^9 reserved the triumph 
of fettering for ten long years the heart of one of the most 
gifted and most inconstant of mortals was no longer in the early 
Uootu of womaubood ; she had attained her 83rd year, and* 
Goethe was but S8. Beautiful in the strict sense of the Vrord 
she had never been, but there was a mingled ^oe, sweetness,, 
and dignity in her glance and demeanour which exercidedr.n.r; 
singnlar fascination on all around . h^. Goe^hev<<ttbe.. young, 
t^..g!allaii4 tlm admired ai ^ athniren^ was afi-mme.' enthrall^ 
by her spefi^ “ I; «aa- maly rmplaia," he wxitea.to Widandv 
“the poweershe eacermses ovef.me by . the. theory-. of :Um.tcaB.s- 
migraation jirf souls. t¥es«l . iwe were formerly man and 
Now, t can find no name fim.n6, for .the past, tbaiuture.". Hii- 
luckily, Charlotte vou.gfeteiii- was alrei|fi(y.^th9 wife.of. anqth^j^ the 
mother of six ohildren. That she retwrned the passion^-of her 
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adorer cannot be doubted ; but, if we are to believe the assurance 
of her son, in his preface to Goethe s letters to his mother, and 
the testimony of many of her contemporaries, among others^ 
that of Scfiiller-^he nover transgressed the strictest hounds of 
virtue. She had been indoctrinated, with the questionable 
morality of the eighteenth oentui*y, and. was married while yet 
a girl to a man infinitely her inferior, in all mental, endowments, 
and for whom she had little sympathy or afiection. ’ She was 
thrown, by lier position as lady of honour to the Dowager 
Duchess, into the constant society of the young and brilBant 
genius — riready the day-star, of his age and country. Proud in 
conscious virtue, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that she 
could not prevail on herself to break an intercourse so replete 
with every charm of intellect and -fancy, to refuse an homage so 
flattering alike to her heai*t and her vanity, if she permitted 
herself to bf the Laura of this new Petrarch : — 

“ Indeed,’* observes Frederick von Stein, “ if this correspondence 
proves that emotions even dangerous in their warmth were not far 
•distant . from this intercourse, it also serves to place in a still stronger 
light the virtue and prudence of the woman who, while keeping her 
yoiing, gifted, and. ardent lover, within the limits of the strictest 
res^ve, still contrived to reconcile him to her severity, by sincere 
^y^athy in alt his trials, both mental and material, by fully com- 
prehending his glorious vocation, and by soothing him with the most 
sincere and lasting friendship.” 

More than one German author, especially Adolphe Stahr, in 
his well-known ^ work “Weimar and Jena,’* lias actually cen- 
sured Madame von Stein in no measured terms for refusing to 
accede to Goethe’s entreaties that she would obtain a divorce from 
hdr husband, the father of her cliildren, against whom she had no 
just cause of complaint, and*become his wife, — ^that is, when he 
found it iinppssible to induce her to listen, to a suit of any other 
description. Upon this refusal is thrown the whole responsibility 
of the poet’s subsequent liaison with Christina Vulpius. These 
•iiuthors seem never even to imagine that there may be^ some 
slight fault on Goethe’s side ; that if Madame von Stein was 
blameable in admitting him to an intimacy endangering her, peace 
of mind, if not her coiyugal fidelity, he was not perfectly justi- 
fiable in seeking with all the eloquence of genius to .win: the 
heart of. a^ woman already bound by the most sacred ties t^^n* 
other. But Nemesis was not forgotfuL The connexion Avbich 
in a moment Of ennui and weariness Goethe fom^ with Chris- 
tina Vulpius— tt connexion which he had not the courage or 
cruelty to break, and which he ultiihiit6ly;coufirmed by marriage 
— embittered his latter arid'Could ndt buf exercise an un- 
favourable influence on iSis whole nature^ Would not Fredricka 
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or liili lifive been a more genial companion than Christina Vulpius 
for that great poet of whom liis native land is so justly proud ? 
AVho could have dreamt of such a bride for the h< 3 autiful and 
gifted Apollo, as Adolphe Stahr calls him, when he lh*st set foot 
in the dominioDs of Carl Auguste ! 

Weimar, consecrated to all lovers of poetry, scarcely deserved 
the name of a town when Goethe first lived there. Schiller, in a 
letter to Kbrner, calls i^t something bcjjjweeA a town and a 
hatmlet." Goetlie laughingly observed one day to his friend 
Zetter, when the latter spoke of building a theatre for the 
people, How is it possible to talk of tlio people of Weimar in 
this little residence, where there are ten thousand poets and five 
hundred inhabitants ? *’ 

The park did not then exist. A few trees alone waved on the 
spot now so beautifully diversified with verdant wood and 
grassy lawn. On the Cmplalz, now covered with stately houses, 
stood* nothing Sfive the straw-thatchod huts of the AVeimar pea- 
sants ; one thing only have we to regret in the changes which have 
gradually transiotmed an insignificant village into a stately city. 
On the esplanade, which as late as 1770 was the favourite pro- 
menade of the good inhabitants, stands a dwelling so humble as 
scarcely to attract attenti<jn among tbe more' conspicuous build- 
ings around. It is the house of Schiller. Here, in this modest 
retreat, did the author of Wallenstein” spend the latter years of 
liis existence. He purchased it at the high price, as he called it, 
of 4000 gulden, OOOi!. He entered it on the 2.01^ of April, full of 
delight at possessing one spot on earth ho could call his own. 
A heavy domestic calamity soon came to damp this joy. Within 
a few days lie received a letter informing him of the death of his 
mother, that mother tb whom he was so devotedly attaclicd. 
The blow was n heavy one. Amid eveiy change of place and 
scene, domestic joys and soitows, amid fame, homage, toil and 
suffering, his heart* had ever clung with inexpressible fondness to 
the home of his childhood, and above all to thO parent who had 
watched over his infant J^ears. ' 

« Would,’* he writes to his sister, “ that I had been able to aid you 
ill tending our beloved mother during her last illness. Oh, dear sisteri 
now our parents are sunk to rest, the most holy bond which unitedius 
asunder. It makes me uxsspeakably 0ad, and I feel delate 
though surrounded by the loved and loving. Yet J Uavoyow toQ^.my 
sister, to whom I can fly in joy and sorrow. , Oh I let,us, ?iow, there 
are but three of us remaining in, the patera^ house, cling close to each 
other. Never forget you have a loving brother. I remember yiyidlv 
the days of our youth, wjiOn we were all Jn all to each ptjier,' Life 
has divided bur deBtihy ; but confidence aud affection may ilt lediSt re- 
main unalterable.’^ 
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It is scarcely possiMakto enter vitbont a feeling of deep emo- 
tion that hnmble dwelling, where so mimy prions worlts of 
genius were' brought forth, where onb of the' purest end noblest 
spirite that over hreathet oh earth passed away. Three years 
only was Schiller peninitted to inhabit this lowly but pleasant 
abode, so modest that even Goethe’s house, thongh not par- 
ticularly splendid, looks like a palace in con^orison. The middle 
story, in which the f^^^fetdded, is let; only the room which 
Schiller himself inhamte^fe shown to the visitor, the town having 
at length purchased the bouse. In the centre stands the table on 
which he was in the habit of Writing, that very table which, as 
he informed his Mend Edrner, “ cost two Carolines," a heavy sum 
for his narrow finances at that period. It is of the very com- 
monest wood, and so low as perfectly to explain his unfortunate 
kahit of bending over it when composing. One drawer was 
alwf^ filkid with half rotten apples, the smell of which was 
peon^ly agreeable to the poet, tho walls are covered with green 
pa^r,'the furniture is of light mahogany, covered with leather. 
A UtUe guitar, a few bud-coloured prints of PtBermo, tho bed in 
which Schiller breathed his last, a portrait taken from his bust, 
said a second painted after death— -these complete the picture. 
When Soliiller resided at this cottage ^t had nothing but green 
trees around and upland slopes before it. 

Improvements, however, so tar ns the duke’s finances, allowed, 
went on rapidly under the supervision of the almost ubiquitous 
Goethe. The j^rk owes its origin to a tragic incident which 
occurred about the beginning of 1780 — ^the suicide of a young 
and blooming gill, Christel von Lesberg, who in despair at the 
infidelity Of her lover, destroyed herself on a spot Goethe was 
compelled to pass on his way to and from the ducal castle. 
This affected him pamfully, tlie more so as his " Wetter" was found 
in her pocket, though it appeared that this was but an aeoidental 
comcidenoe. At first he resolved on erecting a monument to her 
memory, but abandoned this project, “because,” as he said, 
“ one could neither pray nor love there.* Bnt the gloom of the 
't^ot, overhang by dark pine trees, and peopled by such terrible 
recollections, became intolerable to Goethe, mid he determined to 
try and lend it a more cheerful aspect. this end be had some 
of the trees cut down, the rocks planted with shrubs and ,fio^^'; 
this suggested 'the idea of farther ohsn^,' wiuoh iat.lkigfi&;ire* 
BTdted inthat'beaatifal park which is .bow/the .p^mclpal orna- 
ment to Weimar. 

. “ The duke and Goethe," says 'VIHelimd to Udrid^-d^nne 8rd,. 1778, 
“came back yesterday aftenioou frcitt''tbeir -'trip tc liCiptig, Dessau, 
imd Berlin. In the evening^ went'witii.-iaQr wife and both my oldest 
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girls to sec the exercise grounds -opposite GoetheV garden, and 
^nangcd according to his own plans; thence I proceeded to the so- 
named ‘Star’ to show my wife the new JPoem&ta^ Which has been 

made by the duke, after Goethe’s designs, and is M out -with wonder- 

ful skUl, to represent a wild, solitary, yet not completely sequestered 
assemolage of rocks, where Goethe and the duke often dinefegether 
With some goddess of half goddess. We met both with the fair 
Corinna Schroder, who, with her exquisite attic elegance, her lovely 
form, her simple yet inexpressively graccfol attire, looks like the Very 
nymph of this sequestered spot.”^ 

The words “in the society of some goddess/’ let us into 
something of the secret origin of the Weimar scandal. There 
were other pleasures, however, of a less objectionable cha- 
racter : — 

“ Last Saturday,” writes Wieland to Merck, August 21st, 1779, 
“ we drove to Goethe’s, who had invited the Duchess Amelia to spend 
the evening with him in his garden, to regale her with all the poems 
ho had composed during her absence. We dined in a charming soli- 
tary spot. When we rose from table, and the doors were wown 
open, we beheld before us a scene which resembled a realization of a 
poet’s dream. The whole banks of the Ilm were illuminated quite in 
the taste of Rembrandt, a wondrous enchanting mixture of light and 
slmdow, which produced* an effect beyond all description. The 
duchess was delighted, so were we all. As we descended the little 
steps of the hermitage, and wandered along the banks of the 11m, 
amid the rocks and bushes which unite this spot with the Star, the 
whole vision changed into a number of small ^jictures, ^au Rem- 
brandt,’ which one could have looked on for ever. The carnival 
time,” he continues, “ has brought with it its usual gaieties, and we 
have done our best to make the ordinary court malady, ‘ ennui,’ as 
brilliant as possible.” * 

The limited finances of the little court somewhat interfered 
with these courtly amusements. Carl Auguste often found him- 
self in difficulties, which neither liis own skill, nor that of bis 
eouiisellors, could suffice to remove. When tormented by some 
of these petty annoyances, or fatigued with the cares of state, he 
would retire to a httle country-house, where, dismissing all his 
train, be would remain alone. 

It is just ten o’clock,’* he writes to Kuebel ^ “ I am sitting at the 
and writing to you. The day has been exquisitely beautifol, 
axfil ^Kis my first evening of liberty I have enjoyed to the utmost. I 
feel so finr removed ftom the affairs of emrih, so^ebmpiletely in a 
a higher sphere. Mam is not destined to be the miserable ^phlister’ 
of this every-day life. , Never do we ftel «o noble, so elevated, as wdien 
we behold the sun sink to rest, and the stars rise, and know that all 
this is created for its om sake alone, Uc^for that of man, and ^et we 
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enjoy it as though ifc were all made for -as^ I ,wijil Ibathe with the 
evening star, and draw in new life. .. Sill then fareWedh I come from 
iny bath. Tha jvater was coW,: nighi already lay upon its bosom* 
seems as though 1 had plunged into the c^ld night itself when I took 
the first dip, all was so calm, so holy. Over the .di$|bant hills rose the 
full moon. All was silent, and the intense still ness made me hear, or 
fancy I heard, purer sounds than those which really reached the earJ’ 

The individual to whom this letter is addressed enjoyed, next 
to Goethe, the confidence and affeotion of the duke. Knehel, 
better known as the friend and companion of poets and princes 
than by any celebrity of his own, was one of tlioso peculiarly 
constituted natures which seem destined to act rather in calling 
forth tlie powers of othei% than in displaying their own. These 
perhaps are, on the whole, the happiest. Free from those feverish 
impulses, that burning thii’st for fame which so often torment 
more highly gifted spirits, they can enjoy to the full the pro- 
ductions of genius without envy or regret, 'fhey, too, are poets ; 
but they are content to find poetry in life and nature, in the 
summer flowers, in the murmur of the fountain, in the wliispering 
of the breeze, instead of attempting to give it form and shape in 
ver^. Tliey compose, but only for the amusement of a leisure 
hour, yet no men have had more influence on the great minds of 
their nge. Most rare and valuable are sucli spirits, sufficiently 
gifted to appreciate the lofty endowments of genius, to sympatliizo 
in all its varied moods and sublime aspirations, and yet content to 
play the humble ^art of confidant and admirer. 8ucb a- mmx 
was Kncbol. His literary works, though not absolutely devoid of, 
merit, have been long since forgotten, but tlie ascenclnncy he 
exerted over the intellect of the great men of his country and 
Iiis time has associated his name lastingly with theirs. 

Descended from a Flemisli family, he was bom at Wallenstein, 
in Ottingen, 1741. One of his ancestors having paid the penalty 
of his religious opinions by a cruel death under Philip II., tho 
family had fled from the land of their birih, and taken, refuge in 
Germany. Stern, harsh, and unbending, Knebels father was 
feared rather than loved by his son, and tlie youth always attributed 
liis timidity in after-.life to the severity exorcised towards him in 
childhood. His delicate and somewhat fastidious tastes seemed 
continually in the way. At the university they rendered the rude 
habits of .his conapanions insupportable. When, he entered the 
service of Frederigk the Great, he found the want of education and 
literary taste among his brother officers still more intolerable. 
He felt lik^ an automaton, deprived of all, individuality of action; 
and despite the royal notice, with > which he was occasionally 
honoured, he grew sad and4isplrit8dv / . 

Knebel spent ten yours in tlm. Prussian service — ten long and 
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weary years ,jas*he calls them. In 1772 he obtained his discharge 
witli a small pension, and a letter of introduction tO the JOUDg 
Duchess of Weimar from the Crown Prince, in whose regiment he 
had served. Dy her he was graciously received, while by Wieland, 
who already resided at Weimar, as tutor to the young duke, 
he was w^armly welcomed. In 1773 he was himself appointed 
professor of mathematics to Carl Auguste and his brother. 
Shortly afterwards he accompanied the pnnces on a visit to 
some of the coiu*ts of Germany, and afterwards to Paris. Kuebel 
was delighted with the novelty of all he beheld, and especially 
with the gi’ace of Frenclypinnners. “ They may say what they 
like,** he wrote to Wielauo, “ the French are an agreeable and 
amiable people ; nowhere else does one find so much urbanity.” 
“ I siuv a good deal of Diderot,” he adds in a subsonuent letter, 
lie expressed his amazement that Mendelssohn was not ad- 
mitted to the Royal Academy of Berlin. Though royalty still 
seemed to reign supreme, the revolutionary spirit was already 
abroad. “ Many young men of distinguished talent,” says Knehel 
in his letters, “ repeated to me continually that henceforward all 
must he equal — ^nobles, peers, burghers, and peasant, and such 
like trash" He was not keen-sighted enough to discern through 
the bright tind glowing atmosphere that surrounded him — ^tho 
dark clouds, big with the mighty changes, already slowly looming 
on tlie verge of the horizon, so soon to cover all with its gloomy 
folds, and to burst in thunder over Europe. 

Next to Goethe and Knebel, the most intimate friend of Carl 
Auguste v/as his chamberlain, Frederick von Einsedel. Born 
1700, he commenced his court career as page; he was then pro- 
moted to the rank of chamberlain to the Dowager Duchess Amelia ; 
in 1770 he was named privy councillor. Himself gay, joyous, 
and light-hearted, he had while page played ju'ank upon prank, 
whicli had already become proverbial in the court chronicles of 
Weimar. Ip after-life his gladsome temperament, his frank and 
open manners, and generous nature, secured him the lasting 
favour of his royal master. His veiy failings served as subjects 
of amusement rather than anger. His constitutional laziness 
varied by fits of feverish activity, and his strange absence of mind 
during which he might be robbed of hat, gloves, or watch, without 
his ever perceiving it, diverted the ennui to which, despite the 
presence of a Goethe, or a Herder and a Wieland, this little court 
seems to have been peculiarly subject. Einsedel, however, must 
have had merits of a higher order than mere harmlessness and 
good-humour, or he would scarcely have been admitted to the 
intimate friendship of Herder and Schiller. He is an excellent, 
unaffected man,** writes the latter to Komer, in 1803, and far from 
devoid of talent. Einsedel’s private life, however, was anything 
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but immaculate, and some of liis adventures might serve as a 
curious illustration of the times and the atmosphere in which 
he lived. He bad become desperately enamoured of a Madame 
von Wertbein, who, yielding to her passion, abandoned home, 
husband, friends, and country to follow her seducer. Not com- 
pletely dead, however, to the shame of thus publicly violating 
all her holiest duties, she had recourse to one of the most extra- 
ordinary stratagems ever devised by a romantic female head. 
She took advantage of the fainting fits to which she was occa- 
sionally subject, to feign death. With the connivance of her 
attendants, contrived to steal out of the house unperceived, 
while a doll was .buried in her* stead. She then proceeded 
with her lover to Africa, where Im proposed exploring certain 
gold mines by which he expected to make his fortune. The 
affair turned out a complete failure, and Einsedel returned 
poorer than he went, with his fair and frail companion. Great 
was the amazement and indignation of husband and friends on 
beholding the resuscitation of her they believed long since 
buried in the vaults of her ancestoi*s. But in German comts in 
the eighteenth century such affairs were not regarded as in- 
volving any very great amount of moral turpitude. Tlie 
Court of Weimai’ indeed was virtue itself, compared with 
those of Dresden, of Wurtemberg, and Hanover ; but oven here 
** excess of love ” was held as sufficient excuse for every sin. 
There was a strange mixture of the maudlin and the licentious. 
French immorajity grafted on German sentimentality. A sepa- 
ration was obtained, and Madame W. became the wife of liev lover. 
Finsedel lived to the age of seventy-eight, and died in 1888. 

In 170G Weimar received a new visitor in the author of 
“ Hesperus.” The mingled naivete and singularity of his de- 
meanour, his animated and poetic language, full of thoughts and 
images at once tender and ironical — for he spoke as he wrote — ^liis 
enthusiastic belief in the progress of humanity, charmed Herder 
to such a degree, that he wrrote to Jacobi — “ Heaven has given 
me in Jean Paul a treasure which I dare not hope I merit. He 
is all intellect, all soul, a melodious sound from the mighty golden 
harp of humanity, that harp of which so many chords are 
snapped or broken/' By Goethe he was more coldly received : — 

“ It was with apprehension, almost with terror/* ho writes to his 
friend Otto, “ that I entered the abode of Goethe. Every one depicted 
him as cold and indifferent to all earthly things. Madame von Kalb 
had told me that he no longer admired anything, not even his awn 
works. Every word, she said, is an icicle, especially to strangers, 
whom he is with difficulty peisuaded to admit to his presence. His 
house struck me. It was the only one in Weimar built in the Italian 
style'; from the very staircase it is a miiseum of statues and pictures. 
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The god at length appeared ; he was cold ; he expressed himself in 
monosyllables only, and without the slightest emphasis- Tell hincH 
said Knebtl, that the French have just entered Kome. Hein/ replied 

the god. His person is bony, his physiognomy full of .fire, his look 
a sun^ At length our conversation on the arts, and on the opinions 
of the public, perhaps also the cliampagne, animated him, and then at 
length I felt I was with Goethe ! His language is not flowery and 
brilliant like that of Herder; it is incisive, calm, and resolute. He 
concluded by reading, or rather performing, one of his unpublished 
poems, a composition truly sublime. Thanks to this, the flames of his 
heart pierced their crust of ice, and he pressed the hand of the en- 
thusiast Joan Paul. How shall 1 describe his mode of reading. It 
was like the distant roar of thunder mingled with the soft dripping 
of a summer shower. No ! tliere is no one in the world like Goethe ! 
We must be friends.’* 

This desire was not destined to be fiillillcd. The author of 
'' (Quintus Filein * was too diametrically opposed, not only ns a 
writer hut as an individual, to the poet of Faust or " Tasso ” to 
allow of any real or lasting intimacy. 

One of the most eccentric and most troublesome personages 
of the little Court of Weimar was Constantine, the Dukes 
brother. He possessed neither the intellectual endowments nor 
tlio generous nature of Carl Auguste. Knebel, who w^as appointed 
liis tutor in 1782, had in vain endeavoured to inspire him with 
loftier tastes. An unfortunate liaison w^ith a beautiful girl, 

Carolina von 8 , produced squmuch scandal, that the Duke 

sent him from "Weimar, on his travels to Italyi accompanied by 

the Councillor Albrecht von , a talented and excellent 

mmi, but apparently not a very amusing companion. Constantino 
soon grew weary of so grave a Mentor. Arrived at Paris, he 
plunged, despite his companion s admonitions, into all the dissi- 
j)ations of that brilliant capital, and ere long foil into the snare 
of a clever actress, Mademoiselle Darsaincourt, whose wit, 
intrigue, and beauty completely enthralled him. Yielding to 
her counsel, he got rid of the perpetual presence of his guardian, 
by assigning him, under som^ pretext, a place in another carriage, 
while his mistress took hors beside him. He then set oflf, not for 
Italy, but to London. ^ ' 

Poor Albrecht, from a sense of duty, followed him, but finding 
his admonitions utterly useless, i*etumed in despair to Weimar. 
In vain did Carl Auguste recal his brother ; he disregarded his 
commands. Of his life in London little is recorded, but it is 
probable that it was not of a very reputable nature. At length, 
in 1800, his resources failing, he set out for Germany. Some- 
what embarrassed how io dispf^se of his companion, he des- 
patched her * beforehand. Carl Auguste, however, would not 
permit her to. set foot in his dominions, and she was forcedi to 
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return to France, despite the entreaties and remonstrances of her 
despairing lover. 

This last catastrophe,” writes Carl Auguste to Kliebel, January 
5th, 1784, has been of service to Constantine, apparently at least. 
The society here endeavour^ to prove its adherence to me by openly 
blaming his conduct, and shunning his company, so that he was left 
to almost complete solitude. Tliis decided condemnation was very 
painful to him, and made him feel how essential is a certain degree of 
exterior decency at least to procure a reception :n good society, and 
that even his rank could not protect him from contempt iind neglect. 
He has now adopted an appearance of respectability, fuliils more 
exactly the ordinary duties of life, and performs his part well enough 
to be regarded as an educated member of society. 1 am seeking to 
obtain his admission into the Saxon service.” 

Constantine died in IH08. 

Amid this circle of genius, wit, fancy, and gallantry, sometimes 
verging on libertiuism, stood the Duchess Louise, like one of 
those pure, calm, beautiful, tliough somewhat stiff and stately 
iigiires of Holbein or Vandyke, among the loose and lovely 
groups of a Eubens or a JA\y, Endowed with every grace of 
mind and person, seemingly formed to enjoy and ])efttow felicity, 
united to one of the most charming and noble-minded princes 
of the age, Louise was still unhappy and alone. The cir- 
cumstances which led to this sense of isolation were trifling in 
themselves ; yet in such a posijjjon as that of the young duchess, 
they sufficed to <Virken all her prospects of domestic bliss. Edu- 
cated with the utmost severity, accustomed to the observance of 
the most rigid etiquette and the strictest xuserve, Louise found 
herself suddenly transplanted into an atmosphere diametrically 
opposite to that in which her whole existence had liitheilo been 
passed. We have seen how completely, both in private and 
public life, the Duchess Amelia dnd her son had thrown aside 
those wearisome observances which in other German Courts were 
still held as necessary appendages to royalty, and which the young 
Louise had learned to regard with admost superstitious reverence. 
At Weimar, on the contrary, all was simplicity, gaiety, equality, 
and fraternity. In their desire to dp away with tlie useless 
encumbrances imposed by their rank, fte duke and duchess had 
in fact unconsciously gone a little too far, and infringed some- 
thing of that strict decorum which is one of the best safeguards 
of royalty, , 

liOuise -was surprised, pained, even shocked. Her high and 
perhaps exaggerated sense of what was due alike to the bride and 
the princess, was perpetually woundedt The charms of intel- 
lectual intercourse with such men as Goethe; Herder, Wieland, 
au<J^ Schiller, the gay good humour of her thoughtless but really 
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noble-minded consort, the grace and sweetness of her motber-in- 
law, would hare reconciled most women to the sa0rific6>ol‘ some 
of their early prejudices. ButliOuise, with all Jier lofty qualities, 
was wanting in that flexibility of character which, could alone 
have^ecured her felicity under existing circumstances, and though 
she never by word or deed expressed her feelings, her pallid 
cheek, lier saddene<l mien, her cold, resejwed manner, too plainly 
showed what passed within. If Carl. Auguste had^ passionately 
loved his young wife, all might have been well. But Louise s 
was a nature so utterly nutngonistic to his own, that ho never 
fully understood her, or at least not till too late. Her tiniidity 
and" reserve prevented her expressing her sentiments, while her 
dally increasing silence and coldness chilled her husband, and led 
him to believe he was utterly indiflerent to her. Na3% he con- 
ceived an equally erroneous opiiiiou of her intellect us of her 
heart “ She is iucompreheusible," he wrote to his friend Knehel ; 

“ before her marriage she lived quite alone in the world, without 
ever finding a being who answered her expectations of what 
friends ought to he, without exercising a single talent whicli 
Avould have softened lier nature. She runs the risk of becoming 
completely isolated, and losing all that grace and amiability which 
form the j)rincipal charm of her sex.” These words speak 
A^ol allies. They explain the clouds wdiich from day to day grew 
darker over the domestic horizon of the royal pair. Louise felt 
that her liiishaiid neither uudersjood nor appreciated her as she 
Avas conscious she deserved to be appreciatedf Wounded alike 
in her nffoctions and her pride, too timid to remonstrate, too 
haughty to complain, she Avithdrew more and more from his 
society, till at length, though living together, the tA\'o consorts 
became almost strangers to each other. “ The young duchess, 
observes Kiiebel, “ shone like a darkened star in a hazy atmo- 
sphere. TTie first meeting did not produce very favourable 
impressions on either side, and she certainly had in part reason 
to complain of the want of ‘ convenances’ in her court. She 
endured much Avith infinite, patience, and maintained lier dignity 
Avith unvarying consistently. The characters of the two princesses^ 
which did not quite agree, gave rise to much di^nion. That 
this exercised a painful influence on those Avho stiStfbunded tliem 
may easily be supposed. Nevertheless the prudence of their 
"entoumge,’ the moderation of the duchess, and the desire of her 
mother-in-law to love and be loved, prevented any violent out- 
break.” Even the powerful bonds of parental love did not suffice 
to draAv the royal pair closer together. For many years, indeed, 
tht duke had cherished another passion ; lie. loved a beautiful 
and ’gifted actress, Caroline Jagernau. With a virtue and self- 
denial rare iUs her class and time, she had long vepellcd his 
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entreaties, thongli her heart pleaded his cause. Louise was no* 
stranger to this attachment ; it scarcely sought concealment. It 
had often rent lier heart and embittered her existence, but she 
knew the passionate temperament of her husband; she felt that 
Caroline, with whose gentle and generous character she was well 
acquaaiited, might save him from worse seduction. 

Affection, womanly pride, religious principle, all opposed 
such a oomp^mise of her own paramount claims and duty. 
But, as with Burger’s Dora,* Louise’s devoted tenderness over- 
came every other consideration. She not only did nothing to 
prevent or oppose the liaisoji ; she wrote the fair actress to entreat 
her to listen to the duke’s suit. However we may wonder at 
such a course, we are bound to render justice to the unselfish 
motives which inspired it Louise did not, like Caroline of Eng- 
land, give her lord a mistress in order to rule him more easily, or 
less ostensibly, through her influence. It was to save him from 
worse courses, to confer on liim a happiness she felt she had not 
been able to bestow. Caroline yielded, yet not without a struggle. 
She was elevated to the dignity of Madame von Hagendorf, and 
presented with a superb estate in Saxony. Her influence over Carl 
Auguste was boundless, and ended only with his life. It is to her 
credit that she never abused her position, and that she always pre- 
served a most perfect fidelity to her royal lover. She was a blonde, 
with light hair, and features and complexion of Surpassing beauty. 
The duchess treated her happier^ rival witli the delicacy and kind- 
ness natural to Iver own pure and noble soul, both before and 
after the death of the duke. How Carl Auguste’s mother 
regarded this liaison^ we are not informed. Between herself and 
her daughter-in-law there was too little congemtility of taste or 
character to admit of intimacy or confidence, yet that Amelia 
fully appreciated the lofty virtues of her son’s wife can scarcely 
be denied. On her return from Italy the dowager duchess 
resided at the Belvidere, or her jointure house some little distance 
from Weimar, where, in the society of the gifted men she liad 
drawn to her son’s court, and the enjoyment of innocent and in- 
tellectual pleasures, she passed the remaiiider of her days. Her 
health, which bad latterly shown many symptoms of decay, sank 
completely beneath the terrible incidente of 1800 — &ath of 
her brother, the Duke of Brunswick — ^the ruin erf her ; ancestral 
house; and the danger which impended over the laud of her 
adoption. St^'dind in 1807. 

But the events which overwhelmed the sensitive nature of the 
dowager duche^ only colled into action tlie noble qualities of. 

♦^8oe "Ifoets and Poetry of Germany" 'ISy'Ma^me dc Pontes. Vol. IL 
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her (In.ughter-in*Iaw. When Weimar was threatened by the vie 
lorious army of tlie Conqueror — ^when all deserted a town which 
seemed doomed to destruction, the Duchess Louise lemaioed firm 
and unshaken at the post which she believed Providence assigned 
her. % ' 

Her lord, on whom Napoleon had vowed vengeance, had been 
forced by prudonce to fly. Her children, in her maternal tender- 
ness, she had sent to a plrme of safety, her troops were scattered, 
her friends trembling and defenceless, but still Louise, Duchess 
of Weimar, remained firm and unshiinking in that town, which 
every instant might become a prey to the flames — ^in that palace 
which was so soon to receive the presence of the imperious victor, 
among the people of whom sho had always been the friend 
and protector, and of whom she was now the guardian angel. 
‘"AVhen,'* says Falk in liis personal reminiscences of Goethe, 

the people learnt that the Grand Duchess was still in the 
Castle, their joy knew no bounds. When they met, they threw 
themselves in each other’s arms exclaiming, ‘ The Grand Duchess 
is here.’ ** 

Nor were they mistaken in the sense of safety* with which her 
presence inspired them. The duchess received the Conqueror 
(wlio had previously announced his intention of passing the night 
of the ] oth of October at the Castle) at the head of the grand 
stiiiroasc. Pale, hut calm anti dignified, she awaited the approach 
of the terrible emperor, on whom the fate of Iier people depended. 
Napoleon turned towards her with an angry ipien, “ Qui 6tes* 
vous, Madame?” ‘‘The Duchess of Weimar, sire,” was the 
answer. “Je vous plains,” replied Napoleon, abruptly; "1 
must crush your husband.” Then turning rudely away, Qu on 
me fasse diner dans mes apartements,” he exclaimed, and left the 
duchess without addressing her another w’ord. But Louise would 
not suffer herself to be discouragetl. The following morning she 
requested another interview, — ^it was granted. 

Night had brought counsel. The Conqueror, though still 
liaughiy and imperious, condescended at least to lend an ear to 
Imv remonstrance and appeal. Unmoved by his darkening brow, 
and impatient gestures, she defended with all the eloquence of a 
noble nature the conduct of the duke in adhering to the Prussian 
cause, a$;commanded alike by honour and necessity. She painted 
in vivid colours the personal friendship which bound him to 
Frederic William, the marks of affectionate interest he bad re- 
ceived from that monarch, and inquired with generoua indigna- 
tion whether “ it was in the hour of peril and misfortune that he 
could desett bis friend and ally ,?” . She pictured the feitftil con- 
dition of tte land — the stain that would lor ever rest ..upon the 
fame of the Victor if the city were, as he tlireat^ed, aban- 
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doned to pillage. Struck aud impressed despite himself^ 
Napoleon relented so far as not only to give strict orders that 
the town should respected, but to rescind his repeated declara- 
tion that the duke should never again set foot on his native soil. 
True, the conditions appended to. this COUCCSSiOll WeiO rigoroUS 
enough. Carl Auguste vras to quit the Prussian camp ^Yithiu 
twenty-fpur hours. In vain the anxious wife endeavoured to 
obtain some delay. Here Napoleon was inflexible ; and I.tOuise, 
finding her efforts useless, retired to take instant measures to 
inform her lord of what had occurred. She despatched* inesjseii* 
gers in all directions, for the exact spot where he was to be foutJf^ 
wae not known. 

Next morning Napoleon returned the visit, accompanied by all 
liis principal officers. ' Desirous, it would seem, of effacing all 
recollection of his former harshness, he expressed the deepest 
regret for the excesses committed by his soldiery, lamenting the 
criiel necessity of war, and declaring that it had been forced upon 
him. Croyez-moi, madame, il y a une Providence qni dirige 
tout, et dont je ne suis que Finstrument,” he repeated. (>n 
descending; to liis apartment, he exclaimed, ** Voila une feuime 
h qui nos deux cents canons iFont pas pu faire peur." 

Perhaps political considerations induced Napoleon to prolong 
the term originally fixed for the duke's return to Weimar, and to 
admit some modification of the severe conditions lie had imposed. 
No entreaties or remonstrances, however, could obtain any re- 
duction of the ^ contribution of 200,000,000 francs, a fearful 
burthen on a country already so terribly impoverished. All that the 
duchess could do to alleviate the sufferings of the people she did. 
Her private purse was drained to aid their necessities, and it is 
leven said that she disposed of many of her jewels for the same 
purpose. This noble conduct found its I’eward in the adoration 
of her people, in the increasing regard of her lord, in the admira- 
tion of Europe. She is the true model of a woman/’ writes 
Madame de Stuel, “ formed by nature for the very highest posi- 
tion, . Equally devoid of pretension or .weakness, she awakens ut 
the same time, and in an equal d^ee, .bolh confidence and 
veneration. The heroic soul of the olden days of chivalry still 
animates , her without in the slightest degree diminishing the 
gentleness of her sex." 

Though in the latter year^ of their union a slne^e if sot 
ardent, friendship had succeeded the coldness of early life,. 
Louise Was not destined to be beside her husband at the hour jpf 
his death. He had undertaken a jonmey to Berlin to visit ttjs, 
granddaughter, the Princess lilaae, ,Who KM Ifttely mamed thi^, 
Prince of Prussia. On his return. he wns suddenly seized with 
illness, and died at Graditz, .n^’Io^;gau, 14th June, 1828, at the 
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nge of seventy. Alextincler HuraboUit bad been bis constant 
companion during tlie latter days of his life, and with him be 
conversed hours together, on nil those subjects in wliich he had 
ever felt so lively nii interest. 

** In Potsdam,” says this gifted man, in a letter to Chancellor 
Muller, “ I spent many hours alone with the Grand Duke oh the sofa. 
He drank and slept alternately, drank again, rose to write to Ms eptt** 
sort, then again sank to sleep. He was cheerful, but veiy much 
exhausted. During the interval lie pressed me with the most difficult 
cgl^ions on physics, astronomy, meteorology, and geology, on the 
^^wansparency of a comet, the atmosphere of thp moon, the influence ot 
the spots on the sun, on the temperature, &c. In the midst of our 
conversation he would fall asleep, and was often uneasy. When he 
awoke, he would quickly and kindly entreat forgiveness for his want 
of attention. ‘ You see, Humboldt, it is all over with me.* All at 
once he would commence a desultory conversation on religion. He 
complained of the increase of fanaticism, the close connexion of this 
religious tendency with political absolutism, and the oppression of all 
the ireo movements of the intellect. ‘ Besides, they are false and 
treacherous,’ he exclaimed, ‘all they try for is to render themselves 
agi*ceable to princes, to receive stars and ribbons. They sneaked in 
with their poetical love for the middle ages.’ Soon, however, his in- 
dignation appeased itself ; he began to speak of all the consolation he 
had found in the Christian faith. ‘ That is a truly philanthropic doc- 
trine,’ he observed, ‘but from the very commencement it has been 
deformed.’ ” 

It was on occasion of tliis letter of Humboldt that (joethe 
pronounced his well-known eulogium on Carl Auguste : — 

“ The duke was a horn nobleman ; he had taste and interest for 
everything good and great. He was but eighteen when I came to 
Weimar ; but even then the bud and blossom showed what the tree 
would become. He soon chose me for his friend, and evinced the sin- 
ccrest sympathy in everything I did. My being neiirly ten years older 
than himself was favourable .to our intimacy. He would sit whole 
evenings beside me in deep conversation on nature, art, nr anything 
else that was worth his attention. Often did we converse thus till 
neaily midnight, and it not unfrequcntly happened that we fell jusleep 
beside each other on the sofa. Fifty years did we continue this intci*- 
course. There are many princes capable of speaking admirably on 
suMocts of interest ; but they have not the real love of them in their 
heaj^, it only superficial. And it is no wonder, when vve remember 
all tho 4iatractions and dissipations attendingia court life to which, a 
yodw piince is peculiarly exposed. ^ Ho must notice everything, and 
knbtjv a bit of this and a bit of the oth^ ; but in this way nothing can 
take deep root ^ the mind, and it i^uires a really powerful nature, 
not to turn to empty smoke in such an atmosphere. The Grand 
Duke was a man, in the fall sensb^bf the term. Me was anii^ted by 
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the noblest benevolence, the purest ph3anthropy, and from his whole 
soul desired to do the best he could. His first thought was always his 
people’s happiness ; his own was the vexy last. 

“ His hand was ever open, and ready to aid noble individuals, and 
noble aims. There was much that was divine in his nature. He 
would fidn have showered happiness on tdl mankind. 

He was by nature taciturn ; but the action followed close upon the 

words. lie loved simplicity, and was an enemy to all. coddling and 

eft'eminacy. He never drove out except iu a drosky, which really 
hardly heI4 together, wrapt in an old grey mantle and a military eap.^ 
He loved traveling, hut not so much to amuse himself at everywhere 
to keep his eyes and eapa open, and observe everything good and use^ 
ful, that he might introduce it into his own country. Agriculture 
and manufactures owe him no common debt of gratitude. He did not 
seek to win the favour of his peoide by fine words ; but the people 
loved him, because they knew his heart beat for them.” 

Carl Auguste was buried, by his own desire, in the same vairlt 
in which. Schiller already reposed, and where Goethe himself was 
one day to sleep beside him. 




Art. IV. — The Drama in Paris. 

f 

Les Mystics des Theatres de PanSy 1B44. 

T he paramount popularity of the Frencli drama over that of 
every other people seems established by general consent. 
With the exception of the Italian opera, which migrates in dif- 
ferent directions from Naples, Florence, and Milan, and an 
occasional interclnmge of actors between England and America, 
the histrionic performances of oilmr. nations ore unknown out of 
their own country. France, on tlie oontraiy, has established 
thiiieen different companies of players iu various capital towns of 
the globe, Viewed in reference to the extent of their theatrical 
connexion with Paris, these towns rank somewhat in. the follow- 
ing order of precedence. St. Petersbiirgh, Rio, New York, 
Geneva, Brussels, London, St. Francisco, Berlin, the Hugae, 
Turin, Madrid, Vienna, and Constantinople. From wbAever 
cause^-twhether from the frequent opportunities which 
lish pe^opa enjoy of attending French a-t Paris, the 

difficulty of procuring 

ha^, of late years, become irimflbrent :than heretofore 

to the ^’oupe of the St. James’s Theatre, while in Russia the love 
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of tho French play has grown into a passion. At St. Peters- 
burgii th^ company is permanently established, and resides there 
tlironghout all seasons of the year, performing three times in each 
week. The gi'eatcst diligence is exercised on the part of the 
managers and others to obtain good artists, and by way of encou- 
raging those not to desert their new quarters, a pension of 
is assigned to oaoli after ton years* sorvico. 

Without farther comment upon the dramatic colonies of France, 
we in vite tl)e attention of our readers to the mother country, and 
principally to the points of difference which exist between the 
theatrical worlds of London and Paris. 

Ill comparing the habits and customs of these two capitals, one 
of the manyaiotahle discrepancies will lie found iu the predomi- 
nant influence of theatrical amusements upon the genera] popula- 
tion of the latter. In both, the upper ranks of society may 
ecpially frequent the opera-houses, and the more wealthy amongst 
the middle classes of London ere, very commonly, decided play- 
goers, but the small tnxdesman, tho artisan, and the working-man 
of Poiris, feels an interest in the theatrical proceedings of liis 
home which is unknown even at Cliristinas or Easter to 'the Lon- 
doner of the Jiame class. This difference is, no doubt, in part 
caused by tlio absence of all theatrical entertainmqpts on the 
London Sunday. While the hard-working Englishman is calcu- 
lating during the week to what extent his earnings will allow of 
extra potations on the day of rest, the Parisian sees before him, 
ill a vista, a dolorous drama, in live acts aaid tkirty tableaux, 
replete with all possible crimes and horrors ; a military spectacle, 
ill wliicli his countrymen arc victorious ; or a scene of enchaiit- 
nieiit, in wliich the versatile powers of some magician, usually 
denominated Le Diahle, are exhibited iu the magic transformations 
of tlie Theatre Imperial du Cirque. For these ends the Parisian 
hlonse labours, and to protect these his rights he would do battle. 
The attempt to close the Sunday beer-delivery did not create so 
great a commotion in London as would bo created by shutting up 
the theatres of Paris on the same day. Even to augment the 
prices would give to the working-man as great a pang as tho 
augmentation of his house-rent. The play-house is his second 
domicile. It may, indeed, be said, mot as a figure of speech, but 
litertiHy, that, in the estimation of a great portion of the Parisian 
population, theatres rank amongst the necessaries of life. Tho 
cry of tibei old Somans, Panem et Oircenses,’^ would be even 
reversed'^y^many a moderii Gaul. First,*' he would say,; the 
play, then my supper ;" which fenrst of enthusiasm would, 
howevfe^ery qommonly e^ h^ and a. simultaneous 

enjoyment of thesd two great ends ^ human existence. It may 
be difficult to determine precisely which of the two in the eyes of 
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a Frencliinan is tljc most essential; at all events, it is tlio 
duty of the Government— and, according to French notions, the 
Government has many duties — tn'iiromote plays ; and we venture 
to say that the dramatic performances annually offered gratis to 
the public on the occasion of the Fete Napoleon, are more 
greedily accepted than would be any conceivable distribution of 
loaves and fishes. 

In order to uhdersttxnd the passion for the theatre prevalent 
amongst the working-classes in Paris, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to enter the playhouse. Let a stranger in that capital drive 
along the Boulevards, extending from the Porte St. Martin 
towards the Boulevard Beaumarchais, from four to half-past six 
o’clock, on almost any tolerably fine afternoon, but especially on 
a Sunday, and he will perceive a dense mass of human beings, 
extending from the door of each theatre outwards into the wide 
space which separates the playhouses of that district from the 
carriage thoroughfare. The process there exhibited is styled in 
Paris /rtirc la queue ^ and is patiently undergone, for the purpose 
of seicuring good places, or indeed any places at all, by Ihoscj^wlio 
cannot afford to secure seats beforehand, which would cost tlu*m 
a third more ; the lowest prices at any but the ]^)west theatres 
ranging froin tenpence to fivepence. From a little distance, this 
mass of pteasure-seekers is apparently stationary. But tliis is 
not absolutely the case. A progressive movement is gradually 
taking place, more ascertained, perhaps, than that of an Alpine 
glacier, but slower than the running lava on Vesuvius in its most 
sleepy mood. The patient sufferers in a great cause are moving 
forwards at the rate of a mile a day, in order to secure each for 
himself an advantageous position in the heaven within. Mean- 
while the process of tediously treading on each other’s heels, is 
alleviated by the pleasure of being in a dense crowd — always a 
delight to the Frenchman — ^hy the adventures and rencontres not 
uufrequently met with in the tail, and lastly, by the consumption 
ot sucli viands as befit the occasion, as well as the station in life 
of the men, women, and children, who well know that in leaving 
home they set out on an e.xpedjtion of many hours, during which 
exhausted nature cannot always he supported upon eirthusiasm. 
All this takes place under the vigilant and autlioritative superin- 
tendence ofTthe police, who take good care to quarrels 

and distdrbemees, the disappointed bhme being Vent 

him^lf in such phrases as these : “ Voil&'le’ sixiOhie que 

je fais^^jo vJiis voir si j’aurm 'plus do 'chance ici, ji WSinbete 
oommVun cordon de sonnette ft la porte d’uhe chambre 4 jouer.” 

On the Sunday the process of mak^ tJu ^il, which j^rhaps 
vye should render into English by Ihe phVase of forming into line, 
begins at two o’clock, or «ven earlier, and a good deal of city wit 
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is expended on these occasions hy the gamins dc Paris. Wo 
will sup]ioso that the tail is already formed, new comers are 
every momeut adding to its length, iind if it should be at 
Torte St. Martin, where the footway is nan’ow, it blocks up -the 
trottoir, and threatens to invade the carriage-way itself* One of 
the gamins thus addresses liis neighbour : ** Ohe vaccine, oho, oh^ 
on est cn fonds, on va s’payer les sept mcrveilles de la Porte St, 
Martin. C'est une gi*ando feerie en vingt tableaux par trois 
peintres en batiments. Oh ! cette qUeue, elle va jusqu’a Sebatau- 
pommes (Sebastopol). Diies done nourrice, le voisiuage de votre 
moutard est bien desagreable. Je crois quil a euvie de quelque 
chose — voulez-vous ina casquette Upon this the child cries. 
“ Asseyoz-yous dessus,” continues the gamin, which in polite lan- 
guage means, En voila assez. 

“ Je suis ici depuis ce matin,** cries one in the crowd ; “Et moi 
dc])nis hier,” says another. “ Rogardez done cette tete, en voila une 
hallo. Bon jt)Ur, Madame — ct le monsieur, cn voila un nioule a 
singes (there’s a father of a family of monkeys), une tete do 
caniche (with his head like a poodle) — on cliroit im claim et sa 
hiclie (they look like man and wife) — ah ! voilk qu*ou ouvre. Une 
stalle de huit sous, s’il vous plait. Allons vite enfourchons le coli- 
inncon (let us mount the snail — the staircase leading to the gallery) 
— -jouons, les locomotives! train express! grande vitesse*! Asseyons- 
nous triomphaiiis sur le premier banc. La toile pan, pan, pan 
(making a noise with their feet) — La toile, ou j’en this des faux cols 
(Up with th(3 curtain, or I’ll make it into false collars). Assez de 
musiqiie — on demande la fermeturc dc rouverture — .l 3 ieu de (lieu ! 
comine on est send, dites done Madame Putiphar, vous auviez 
hien I'ait dc laissev votre crinoline chez-vous.”^ At this point of 
the conversation tlio gamins begin to perceive that the seven 
wonders of La Porte St. Martin are wortli very little, and tlie sea 
ill wliich the Colossus of Rhodes is walking looks like spinach — at 
least so they decree it, Cane commence pas d’line fn^on mcr- 
veillcuso,*’ says the leading gamin. nous vendions nos 

contremarques bO centimes ? Ca me va, 9a ne coute que huit 
sous ail bureau — et en route pour le Tlie&tre Fran9ais” — where they 
arrive at ^he moment of an entr'acte. Justement tiens 1 c'est 
I’entr’acte. Lc monde sort en riant — mon ami me dit que c'est 
toojoiws comme 9a quand on joue Rachel (tragedy). Qu*est ce 

?iue nous Vbyptis, ah ! I^s Voraces (Horaces) du p^re Corbeille 
Gomel^), Ah ! voilJt un joli proverbe — ^ppur un joli proverbe, 
c'est lib proverbe, suriout la so^ne des impr6catioiis de Camo- 
mile (Grille). C’est ^gal, c'est un thefttre mal compost, pas. de 
snore d’orge, pas de marojbonds de pommes, et des comedies qiii 
riment — on dirait itne clsanson, qui n'a pas de imisique. Tiens ! 
veux-tu que je te dise tout '9a ne vaut pas la Gait^. En 
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*voiR im theatre ou on joiie tie beiles pieces, rien que cello la, 
6couto. 

“ Les brigands rouges tie la caverae de la rnontagne noire, ou 
lo donjon du Bdvedere du cimitiere de la morC II est question d ’in- 
venter un journal mouchoir, pour servir a ctancher les ruisseaux 
de larmes qui doivent sufibquer le spectateur dans le courant de 
la representation. 

There is some ground for supposing that the imichmit for 
exciting horrors natural to the vacant and uneducated mind 
may have received an, impulse in Paris from the Ileign of Terror, 
an epoch of destruction and revolution as well in the theatrical 
as in other worlds. It is certain, at least, that towards the close 
of the groat French Revolution some of the theatres situated in 
that boulevard, since designated, in theatrical phrase, U JBonlevahl 
du Crime, cliainged the nature of their performances. Before that 
period L'Amhigu (Jomiqiio and La Gaitc were, in accordance 
with the names which they still perversely retain, dedicated to 
the exhibition of pantomimic marionettes and rope-dancing. 
La Porte St. Martin, now the chief theatre de drame, fell under 
the same categoiy; and Le Cirque Imperial, where military 
dramas and Les Feenes are now principally exhibited, was 
nufvely a circus for horsemanship. From the date to which 
allude to the yeai* 1850, the most popular theatrical entortain- 
rnents of this quarter were five-act dramas, of which a hountiful 
supply of horrors was the chief ingredient. Of late years, lie 
Boulevard du Crime has lost somewhat of its former cliaracter. 
The moral elRct upon the working classes of exhibiting revolting 
•crimes, has been found to be rather that of suggesting and in- 
citing to imitate, than of deterring from carrying out a similar 
course into real life. The lower classes, too, witnessed these plays 
with a conviction that what passed before them was a reality ; 
and actors have been obliged to .steal out by a side-door in 
order to escape the vengeance of an indignant audience. Thus 
the play entitled Faldaise,'’ on historical drama, acted in 
1849, gave rise to many uproarious, and at the same time ludi- 
crous scenes. At a moment of the action, Faldaise is surrounded 
by his butchers, who are preparing to cut him in pieces. On 
this occasion the actors were usually assailed with^ oranges, 
apples, Qr any missiles which came to hand. A blouse, ad- 
dressing Ooujet, ihe actor, from the gallery* shouted out ironi- 
cally, “Th. ne risqueras rien en sortant ocCaoillei!' and* au old 
woman, sobbing ^oud, exclaimed, ** Ah ! le pauyre i^thme ! est il 
possible quil y ait des canailles pareilles !" On anothl^ occasion, 
wliile “Britannicus’* was being acted, a spectator shouted out 
from the pit, ‘^Monsieur Bordazinus cm va vqus empoisonner. 
Ah! ce coquin de Neron." Though such scenes as these are 
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of rarer occurrence than lierctofore, the working-classes hsive 
still a tery practical and energetic way of criticising theatrical 
performers. Madame I^eontine, of the Gait6, is in such favour; 
tliat they form ranks at the door of the theatre to escort her 
liome; and on Now Year’s day presents are left for her with 
the concierge of the theatre. On the other hand, actresses who 
during their youth have been favourites with the public at th® 
Tlieatres de Vaudeville, and who in middle life retreat upon the 
drama, often experience rough treatment, particularly if their 
style of acting is wanting in energy. 

A very essential quality of the drama, in the eyes of the blouse, 
is length. To bo good, a play should hist, entr'actes included, 
from iuilf-pasi six till twelve, at which hour the theatres usually 
close, to avoid the imposed fine for remaining open later. In order 
to obtain this desirable length in a single piece, five acts arc indis- 
pensable. No sooner does the working man descry on the play- 
bill the fatal ivords, en trois actes, than he passes on witli signs 
of nnmistakeahle contempt. Besides length and strength of the 
peculiar quality which we have already noticed, a very essential 
requisite iu the drama, as well in the opinion of the working 
man as of the audience in general, is, that the scenery and cos- 
tume should bo of a splendid and costly character. 

In the military drama, tlie distinctive characteristic is a free 
and generous use of gunpowder. It is also extremely important 
that tlie forces in action should he numerous, and somewhat 
acoustoiUed to the use of fire-arms ; to ivhich end a couple of 
hundred of real soldiers are usually hired on tjiese occasions 
at a franc a-heud, in aid of the hundred regular employas of the 
Tlieatre Imperial du Cirque. Dramatic power iu the actors is, 
in tlieso oases, almost superfluous; in fact, the performers in 
general, with the exception of the one, two, or three leading 
heroes and the lieroiiie, are mere accessories, and sink into the 
class of decoration. One of the best artists at Le Cirque 
Imperial is a certain white horse, whose talent for standing still 
amidst the greatest uproar, seems to be generally recognised, as 
lie occasionally takes a part in the dramas of other theatres. At 
the present moment, the militaiy spectacle in vogue is entitled 
Maurice de Saxe,” which represents the most remarkable ex- 
ploits of the celebrated Mar^chal, from the outset of his career 
to his crowning victory-— the battle of Fontenoy. Quel raal- 
heur,” mjs a newspaper critic of a few days ago, qu’il n’y ait 
pas feu, sans fhm^e ! Tassistais hier. an drama nouveaa du 
Cirque fmp6riar, "Maurice du Saxe,’ et jai mang6 de lapoudre, 
comma uu vieux soldat. Quatro ou cinq Ms la salle a 6t6 
envahie par un 6pais nuage, et Von n'epor 9 evoit phis la sedne et 
les acteurs que dans un leintain vaporeux, k tmvers un brouillard 
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digiio dll eiel de Londres/* Judging from tliis paragraph, tho 
suircesH of ‘‘ Slauvicc Saxe,** though the play has been acted 
but a few nights, must be considered already established. It 
should, however, be observed, that feats of arnm do not constitute 
the sole attraction of the piece, the general composition of which 
reminded us of a well-known couplet in ‘‘ HudiWs' — 

‘‘ Just so romances are, for what else 
Is in* them all but love and battles.’* 

It may indeed be questioned whether the love adventures of tlie 
Sfareclmldo not, in the play, eclipse his jniliiary exploits ; while 
bis attachment to Adrienne Lecouvreur^ the actress, is in a manner 
accessory to bis wars ; for it is by the sale of her plate and jewels 
that bo is enabled to maintain himself against the Russians. 

This play was preceded at the same theatre by a \ery remark- 
able specimen of the third species of dramatic amusement in 
favour amongst the lower classes — “La Feerie^’* In this branch 
of theatrical business, the main characteristics consist in what, 
according to professional phrase, are termed Trues, that is, sudden 
and miraculous transformations, the wonders of the tales of the 
Genii or Arabian Nights represented in action. Refore disitp- 
penring from the uffiche, in order to take a little temporary repose, 
“ lies Pillules du Liable’* had been acted from lirst to last, and 
with frequent intervals, nearly nine hundred times. Since the cele- 
brated “Pied de Mouton,” performed at the beginning of tho 
present century, no such success in this brand) of tho nit has 
been known ah.Paris. iSo firm a bold did this Feerio take upon 
the public iniud, that till “ Maurice do ISaxe” actually made 
appearance, people began to doubt whether tho drums would over 
beat again, or the musketry roar, at the Cirque Imperial, The 
plot of the play is the usual one — the wayward course of 
true love — ^but all misfortunes are remedied by the magic powers 
of the pills administered by a fairy.* Tho pillules, whether applied 
inwardly or outwardly, realize far more than all the promises of 
Morison or Old.Panv They are thrown at a man, who forthwith 
becomes a turkey — ^an apothecary’s boy, from swallowing a single 
pill, is transformed into a gigantic squirt — and a tower, the 
prison of the persecuted fair one, obligingly takes the form of a 
staircase in order to facilitate her escape. The children of few 
tradesmen in Paris have not coaxed or teased papa to let them 
see “ lies Pillules ;** and many a naughty boy has been threatened 
with the insupportable misery of never going to that play. In 
the Parisian nnrsery of the middle classes the teitors of the 
block dog are unknown. The simpls wprds, Tu n’iras pas voir 
Les Pillules,” or if the family is too that, pleasure, “ Tu ne 

Terras pas le boeuf gras,” firmly spoken, itnd with parental autho- 
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rity, signify an exclusion' fmm paradise, more coiTCctive and 
deterring than any denunciation from tlio most eloquent, pulpit 
orator. In the Journal pour Rire, the father of a family thus 
addresses a friend : — “ Ma foi, mon ohcr, voila bion des fois que je 
fiiis prendre ces ‘ Diables les Pillules* a ma famille ct a moi, et 
nous nous en trouvons si bien, quo nous y revenons toujours*’* 

Tlie, spring of I8r)6 witnessed a theatrical entertainment at 
Paris, which, though much to the taste of the middle and lower 
classes, will not probably be of frequent repetition. At the 
moment when the Queen of Spain was induced to suppress the 
last relics of the long-established biblical play at Madrid, a per- 
fomiance of this nature was produced at the Ambigu Comique 
under the title of “ Tie Paradis Perdu.’* Probably neither author, 
actors, or spectators, had any idea of levity dr irreverence in this 
proceeding. The audience at least, to all appearance, regarded 
the spectacle merely in the light of a highly decorated drama, 
embelhshod not only by a very gorgeous and glowing pandemo- 
nium, hut also by a magnificent deluge; which incident was 
added by way of postscript to the piece, chiefly for the sake of 
the scenic ''effect which it would admit of. In fact, the deluge 
was so niiKjh regarded as the telling point of the play, that it 
formed the subject of*the large jneture exhibited over the entrance 
of the theatre. Apart from whole passages borrowed from Milton, 
tlio groundwork of the play was more adapted to the intelligence 
of tlie lower classes than that of (ui historical drama. Every 
Trench person, if he remembers nothing else of Ws schooling, at 
least retains a confused notion of the opening events of Genesis, 
to whicli is added, as a paH of church tradition, the fall of the 
angels. In one respect the author of this play improved upon 
the conceptions of his poetical predecessors, namely, by making 
the jealousy of Cain arise from the preference shown to Abel by 
Eve. Hence occasion was given of producing the most pathetic 
scones of the performance. 

To a religious layman of Eoman Catholic France, the only 
question which would occur as to the admissibility of such a 
drama as this, would be — Does the church allow it ? and if no 
condemnation of the play was openly manifested on the part of 
the clergy, he would feel himself justified in witnessing it. The 
effect, however, upon the Protestant, and especially, perhaps, upon 
the English spectator, apart from the fine imagery borrowed from 
Milton^ could not well be less than a burlesque on Holy Writ, 
the ludicrous effect of which was heightened by the introduction 
of the most absurd anachronfems, such as looking-glasses and a 
casket of jewels, with which the devil tempts Noema, the wife of 
J aphet. 

Theatrical business is conducted on a far greater scale in Paris 
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than in London. There are twenty-two theatres within Paris itself, 
exclusive of those in the suburbs, mi three more additional play- 
liouses are contemplated. The number of play-writers, musical 
composers, and journalists habitually employed in producing and 
criticising theatrical novelties, amounts to upwards of 400, and 
there are not less than seven daily papers published for no other 
purpose than that of informing the public as to dramatic events of 
tlie day, the most widely circulated of which i's the Entr’acte, 
which distributes daily 1800 copies. A visitor in Paris, fond of 
the play, would do wdl to subscribe to this little journal. The 
playbills are therein correctly and minutely given, together 
with notices of new pieces and anecdotes. The Figaro pro- 
gramme, the rival of this paper, sells daily 1800 copies. JDetailed 
theatrical notices also appear twice a -week in the Figaro, and 
every Monday jn all the leading newspapers of Paris. All this 
supposes a feiiile production of new plays, of which the public 
in England has no idea. It is, however, observable that, amongst 
these novelties, tragedies seldom make tlieii* appearance. Tlieyear 
1851 produced ftO now dramas, and 107 new vaudevilles, but not 
one tragedy. Since that yeai- there has been little increase upon the 
tragedies, while the number of vaudevilles annually fabricated has 
considerably lallon. For this there exists tw principal reasons — 
first, the managers of the Gymnuse and Vaudeville tlicalies have 
encouraged the five-act comedy in preference to the vaudeville. 
The signal and sustained success of such plays as l^e Fils 
Nature!,” and ethers, by M. Pumas fils; of “Les Faux 15ons- 
hommes,” by Messrs. Barriero and Capendu; ‘"Les Femmes. 
Terribles,” by M. Pumanoir; and of Palilah” and “l^o dt uiie 
Homme Pauvre/’ by M. Octavo Feuillet, would be suflicient of 
itself to account for the comparatively small number of vaudevilles 
during the past year. The second reason why the old-established 
vaudeville has been in some measure set aside, is found in the 
introduction of a comparatively recent species of play, entitled 
“ La Bevue,” in which the principal events of the dramatic and 
social world during the preceding year are, at the beginnhig of a 
new year, passed jocosely before the eyes of the spectators,, great 
. part of tlie entertainment usually consisting in caricature imita- 
tion {charges) of the most known performers. This kind of en- 
tertainment, being suitable to the general taste, usu^ally has a 
run of sujfficient length to exclude the more witty and intelligent 
vaudevilles. 

The F6erie,” in mimature and with less maobinery, is some- 
times exhibited at Bie Palais-Boyal and Varietes^ to the exclusion 
of the old farce “ melee de couplets and to give an idea of 
the popularity of these pieces, the gross receipts of the fii’st 
twenty representations of “ Les Bibelots du Piable” at the 
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Vari6*6s produced 299,000 francs, while the same number of 
nights at the outset of ‘‘ Le Jeune Homme Pauvre” at the Vau- 
deville, one of the most successful comedies of the season, 
realized only 75,105 francs, the difference in the size of the two 
theatres, or in the price of the seats, being immateriaL 

The collective force of managers and actors on the regular staff 
of Parisian theatres is calculated at 2788 persons, but if we add 
to these the musicians, prompters, machinistos, costumiers, deco- 
rateurs, buralistes, gar 9 ons d acoesaoires, ouvreuses do loges, &c., 
the entire number of persons gaining a livelihood by ^he theatres 
may be estimated at above 10,000 : and this computation would 
not include the, numerous firemen and policemen who are nightly 
employed about the various playhouses of Paris. There are six box- 
keepers and 46() box-keeperesses (ouvreuses de loges) distributed 
ill the various theatres of the caintaL The situation of ouvreuse 
lias of late years become much more lucrative than formerly. 
Many years ago they were paid at the rate of 4i. a year by the 
manager. They can now afford to pay fov their places at the rate 
of about fifteen francs a month at the best theatres. They are 
bound to dress after a model, and to supply their petits bancs, 
from tlio loan of wliicli they derive a profit. But thoir chief 
revenue is derived from persons who, having no scats secured 
beforehand, desire to be advantageously placed. Every one 
knows at Paris what is meant by a billet de faveur, and most 
persons frequenting Paris have, at one time or another, witnessed 
Arnal’s amusing soliloquy under that title. In the case of a 
billet defaveur tho ouvreme is in all her glory ; and the favour is 
much more to her tlian to the recipient of the gratis-ticket, which 
of itself, and without other aids to boot, would never introduce 
its possessor to any place whatever. The moment the ouvreuse 
descries the nature of the ticket, she declares there is no room, 
and advises you to take a billet de supplement at five francs. By 
this means, and a gratuity of two francs to the ouvreuse^ yon arc 
introduced to a worse place than would have cost you five francs 
had you taken it at the office ; add to which, you have the morti- 
fication of losing perhaps the best half hour of the play in wan- 
dering about the theatre in search of your supplement and seat. 
The only chance of success for abiUet defaveur is when the theatres 
are deserted during the heat of summer, or in some playhouse 
which is satisfied with the mere appearance of a paying audience. 
As the attendance of the ouvreuse is only required at night, 
and does not interfere with other employments by day, the situa- 
tion becomes a valuable piece of patronage in the hands of 
managers ; and the candidates usually put down their names five 
years beforehand, as^at a fashionable club. These women have 
friendly societies of their own institution. By paying thirty sous 
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a month they are entitled during illness to twenty-five sous 
a day. 

It might he supposed that we have already enumerated all 
peV^sons wliose employments are influenced by the drama in Piu’is. 
AVo have, h<j|rever, omitted to mention a numerous and important 
body of accessories, indispensable to the profession in every 
country, but iii Paris constituting several disciplined miul 
organized regiments, each under tljc command of a chef, sous- 
chef, brigadier chef d’attaquQ^ or by whatever names the subor- 
dinate oflic£i‘s may ho designated. This powerful force is known 
at Paris under the title of La Claqve, or, as they are often styled 
in theatrical phrase, Lea liomaina, and may number about 2000 
strong. The twenty-two theatres of Paris are garrisoned by forces 
under the command of four chefs, wlio net by deputy on nnim- 
portanf occasions. In tJio small theatics, and when a play is 
established, the person who acts for the eliof witliin the theatre 
is styled Ic chef d'attaqnc. It is his business to regulate and 
direct the approbation, while the oflice of aons-chef consists in 
bringing the men together, and in recruiting at the rendezvous, 
wdiich is generally one of the neighbouring wine-shops. It is 
also his duty to pay the 'forces at the rate of a franc a-head per 
night, he himself receiving a fixed salary from his superiory. 
The numbers employed in any theatre differ from circuinstancey. 
In the Tbefitres de Dranie and the Cirque Imperial, from 150 to 
800 are often in action at once, a proportion of these being often 
engaged by individual performers for their special benefit. 

Whatever may he the origin of the appellation liomavna, it. is 
certain that the Koraans of the playhouse are, to a great extent, 
the masters of the dramatic wwld. Without the claque the suc- 
cess of a new piece, or of a performer on Ins first appearance, 
would' depend upon the caprice of the audienoe of the moment, 
sometimes iiidoeci upon the favour or enmity of some olumco in- 
dividuals. AVith author, manager, anS actors, the chef de claque 
is always a man of importance. At the reading of th^ play the 
manager receives from him valuable hints, as to wlmther it is 
likely to take with the public, and if it is accepted by the 
manager, tlie author is often indebted to him for valuable emen- 
dations. Before appearing in his own spliere of action, he lias 
already attended the rehearsals, and has conned over with the 
author the hits and situations; and. his copy of tlie j}lay is 
marked where the telling passages are supposed to occur. His 
lieutenauts and subordinates, adroitly distributed in the rear of 
the pit and in the gallery, take from him theix' cue, while ho 
himself acts, not always from previous, study, hut occasionally on 
the spur of the moment, checking or redounding his approbation 
in obedience to tbe current of public feeling, which the claqiie, 
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like tlip newspaper press of England, seeks at once to lead and 
to follow. On the second and subsequent nights of the per- 
formance the chef often sees much to alter from his original plan 
of attack. 

The chef de claque^ though as regularly attacheA^to the prin- 
cipal theatres as any other employ receives no salary from the 
manager. His gains from every other quarter render him 
quite independent of such assistance. Through him the author 
is 'well with the manager, and the actor with the public. \^ous 
ferez im tel ou une telle ce soir,*’ addressed to his troupe, means 
that the individual performer hinted at has acted towards him 
liberally. Nothing is more observable in the dramatic world of 
Paris than that artists who have a reputation to ruake, march 
forward to fame with a slower uud more hesitating step, if they 
liavc not wherewithal to remunerate the claqtie ; while many, 
who have more means than genius, especially tictresses, often 
sustain tlieinselves before tbe public mainly hy the aid of their 
iioman friends. 

It is not only from his intellectual position* in the theatrical 
world that the chef dc claque is a man of weiglit. He is filso 
not unlrequontly more wealthy than eitlmr manager, author, or 
actors. Should an author bo in difficulties, and from liaving 
jilreaxly forestalled the prOlits of his profession, sliould not be in a 
situaiion to await the remuneration which his play may even- 
tually return him, the chef de claqtie advances him money upon 
the strength of his prospects. At otlier times, specially during 
the summer heats, and when full houses become a matter of 
speculation, the chef purchases the entire receipts from the 
manager, thus securing him from loss. When you arrive at the 
bureau de location^ you are told that all tlie places are already dis- 
posed of, upon which an employ^ of the chef, who is in waiting 
outside the theatre, kindly oflci*s you a box or a stall for nearly^ 
double its current price. i[t may easily be supposed that such a 
brilliant position as that of chef de claque is not acquired at once. 
In the generality of cases the clief, like the Erencli colonels, rises 
from the ranks. 

It should be observed that, besides the regular force mavsballed 
at any particular theatre, there exist certein half professional 
claqueurs, who undertake to throw in their aid, on condition of 
being udmitted to tolerable seats at half price. These persons 
are, in theatrical phrase, termed solitaires, from the circumstance 
of their sitting detaehed from the main body of tlie claque. 
They, are usually of an education superior to the ordinary 
claqueur, who is a mere tool in the hands of his. leader; 
whereas the solitaire has a genuine feeling for the play. He is 
also, as is expected of him, a better dressed man. 
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Some years ago the idea occurred to the manager of a theatre* 
of suppressing the claque, but it was found that, instead of one 
well-regulated claque, expi’essing in an orderly way the general 
opinion of the public, there were several contradictory and con-^ 
dieting domes instigated by private influences. The several 
performers TOing deprived of their legitimate supporters took the 
law into their own hands, and established institutions each for 
his oAvn special benefit. A silent h6use is a dead -weight upon 
the back of a theatrical artist, and so much is the want of ap- 
plause felt in the formally fashionable French theatre in London, 
that the actresses, by way of obtaining a sham tribute, agree 
amongst themselves to throw bouquets upon the stage from the 
boxes. The applause of a good hearty, well-appointed claque, 
•excites not only the players, but also the listless audience, which 
latter, however valuable to the manager, is not always of such 
immediate consequence to the artist. 

Notwithstanding the powerful aid derived from the claque, the 
night of a first representation at Paris is one of considerable 
anxiety to managers, authors, and actors. It rarely indeed hap- 
I)ens that, with an audience so tolerant as a French one usually 
is, a play is utterly condemned on the first night of its appear- 
ance ; though 'an occurrence of this kind actually took place very 
recently at the Palais-Koyal theatre, where a two-act vaudeville, 
entitled Le Grain de 0af6,” produced by popular autliors, not- 
withstanding every effort of the claque, was not allowed to 1)e 
played out. Bjit, though such an event is rare, it is often 
ascertainable at the first representation, with how great a tena- 
city of life the new play will hold its place in tlie play-hills and 
announcements. Before the piece is half over, it has been wljte- 
pered behind the scenes, as well as in the house itself, whether it 
may be deemed a succes d'argent, merely a succ^s fVestime, or 
indeed any success at all. The authp^s, for there oi'e very com- 
monly more than one, who one or bo^ are perhaps living prin- 
cipally on bolTowed money — ^the manager, who reckons on 
making a great hit, and on recovering lost ground — the actor who 
makes his first appearance, or who may have quitted an engage- 
ment at a minor theatre for the purpose of beginning anew his 
theatrical career — and. the actress who may have expended more 
than her actual means in providing rich dresses for this occasion 
and suited to her port, exult or despond according to the actual 
aspect of affiiiits. There is also anot^ person, situated probably 
in a stage-box or in an orohestra-atfflli, who is by no means an 
indifferent spectator of the proceedings, namely, the author 
whose play has already been read and approved by the manage- 
ment, but who depends, for the time of its production, upon the 
failure of the piece now in performance. 
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A stranger in Paris, or even a Frenchman unconnected ^Yith 
the theatrical world, would do well to give up all idea of at- 
tending a first representation of importance at a thdatre do vau- 
deville* All the best boxes and stalls arey on these occasions, 
distributed beforehand by the manager, authors* and actors 
amongst their professional or other friends, and youironly chance 
of obtaining a good place is by paying double for it to some 
inarchand de hilkts. It is wortli noting, too, that the acting is 
sometimes less good on the first than on succeeding nights, and 
that the stranger who goes the first night will lose the advantage 
of pomsiug the account of the play wliich is always published in 
the Entfacte on the following morning, and which affords great 
assistance towards understanding its drift. Those, on the con- 
trary, who are connected with the profession, lose all they most 
prize, in the way of play-going, by not attending a premiere re- 
presentation. It is to them the event of the week or the mouth. 
Not to be there is a disgrace, while to be present affords a ccr- 
laiuly of meeting intimA'e friends, and of existing for the mo- 
ment in tbeir own world. With this class of persons a first repre- 
sentation becomes a matter of gossip and speculation befoi-chand, 
from the moment that the probable time of the event is known. 
The talk will run upon different subjects, according to the profes* 
sional rtiiik and status of tlio authors or actors. In the theatrical 
vrorld of Paris, as elsewhere, there are many ranks and degrees. 
Tlioro are authors to whom the profits of a single play would seem 
to many a younger brother a desirable fortune ; others who pocket 
thoi'eby — toachent, as the French expressively tetm it — but a few 
hundreds ; and others again, to whom the possession of these few 
hundreds is rather a dream than a reality. So, amongst actors, 
there is a scale descending from the most finished declaimer of 
tho Theatre Francais, to the merest cabotin of the Funambules 
or Lazzari, Amongst actresses, again, the comedienne differs 
in professional estimation and in social rank from the mere 
actrice as much as tho latter is elevated above tho figurante. 
The number of real comediennes who depend for their position 
upon ilicir talents alone is exceedingly limited in Paris, wliile the 
classes of actricee and figurantes are numerous. Amongst the 
female friends of these latter ranks, the great question discussed in 
anticipation of a first representation is, *‘How will she be dressed?” 
The actrice is, indeed, not unfrequently a mere femme de 
theatre^ by no means devoid of histrionic training, and often 
capable of sustaining a part with grace and spirit, but whose 
dramatic genius alone would never keep her on the stage, and, 
perhaps, would never have placed her there, but for extraneoua 
circumstances. The salaries, consequently, of actresses m 
general, are lower than those of the male performers, whose sole 
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object in following the profession is a livelihood. Indeed young 
and pretty actresses who serve merely to fill subordinate paiis, 
frequently pay for the permission to act them, either to please the 
vanity of some admirer of the moment, or for the sake of ob- 
taining adoration from others. In these cases the dress is so im- 
portant and costly a matter, that the actress, occasionally, requests 
a part suited to lier dress, rather than suit a dress to the part. 

The rich actress of this sort is usually a peivscn verging uj^on 
middle age at the least. By her dress and equipage, including 
perhaps powdered menials, rather than by her talents, she soars 
ubo^e tlie;tl|iis fortunate or more virtuous aspirants to theatrical 
fame. With this sort of artiste, to act a part suited to diamonds 
and rich dresses is of the fir^t consequence. But it is at the re- 
hearsal that her triumph over her rivals is the most complete- 
There la riviere et les cacheinires^ which might be out of place on 
the stage, are displayed to an audience, many of whom have no 

small reverence for the money power of an actress. Madame 

or Mademoiselle can afford to ply the claque liberally, as 

well as to reward substantially her joumalist, tlie latter being a 
personage whose favour is most essential to the mere actrioc, and 
to whom, as well as to the author, she is always at home. Sho 
can also afford to give entertainments on a large and expensive 
scale. With all these means and appliances, and with tlie ad- 
vantage of exhibiting herself on the stage to an admiring au- 
dience, Madame or Mademoiselle establishes a reputation 

which the^ most successful unprofessional aventuriere might envy. 
She has also this great advantage over non-theatrical compe- 
titors, that she never grows old. When a flattering newspaper 
says of one,v who, already too far advanced in life for acting les 
jeunes premieres of comedy or vaudeville, now plays the grand 
lady of a drame, that she never looked younger, it is often lite- 
rally trad. T'he art of making up ladies for the stage is carried 
to a culminating point in Paris. 

• Tlie number of actresses placed in such exalted positions is, 
ns might be expected, exceedingly limited*; and, lest this subject 
should lead to an unfavourable comparison of French morals 
with those of other nations, let it be understood that such 
persona are indebted for their bad eminence quite as much to the 
folly and extravagance of strangers in Paris ns to Frenchmen, 
in former years the English peerage has not been backward in 
contributing towards this end. At the present moment, the 
British Subject is fairly distanced by the princely Eussian or by 
distii^ished functionaries from the Sublime Forte. In speaking 
of St. James, as the Parisian actresses usually term the French 
ttieatre in l4ondou, they say, ^‘autrefois on -en remportait des 
diamans, aujourd’hui on n'en remporte que des bouquets.*' 
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Altbougli marj’iage iu the profession ufc Paris is regarded less 
a aivine in^titutioa than us a mode of life sanctioned by 
<3i\iHzed nations for the sake of the social fabric, a married 
actress is deemed to be in a higher position than one who may 
possibly fulfil the duties of wife and mother without the 
ceremony. TJie status of the married woman is more defined 
and established ; divorce in Paris is impossible, and separation 
is expensive. 

Amongst the juvenile and lower ranks of actresses, instances 
no doubt may be found of young women \Ybo, as mucli from the 
iuKufliclenoy of their salaries as from other temptations, entei%pon 
a degrading and disreputable course of life. But this is not, we 
trust, very generally the case ; some few, especially those of promise, 
are fortunate enough to meet with honourable and charitable pro- 
tection, in some instances, we believe, from the minister himself. 

when first entering the profession live with their parents, 
who keep a watchful eye over their conduct. In short, there anj 
frequently to be met with examples of virtue where it might least 
be expected. Few visitors of the Op6ra Comiqiio would guess 
thtit they often see before them amongst the dancers a young 
person who not only gains an honest livelihood for herself, but 
also supports an aged and infirm father. 

The Parisian actress usually springs, like llacliel herself, from 
a low grade in society, and as her education has been chiefly 
professional, slie exhibits a curious combination of a refined 
taste in light literature, musical accomplishments, and a correct 
French diction, with a general ignorance, almost inconceivable in 
a person of any acquirciiieut whatever. If she lias received any 
other teaching than is obtained at the Conservatoire, or through 
private professional instruction, it has been at some inferior 
bourdiiig-schoolof France, where ii limited and confused smattering 
of Bible History is deemed of more importance to a child than 
a grounding in the general elements of secuhu* knpwledge. We 
have heard of one of this class who was totally unconscious 
of the existence of the. island of Madeira/ though by no means 
unacquainted with the wine derived from it. 

Perhaps the most essential point in the religion of a Parisian 
"‘uctress is the devotional act which consists iu visiting one or 
other of the cemeteries on All^Sonls Day. It is a great Pro- 
testant mistake to suppose that there is no religion in Paris. 
The Parisians would be quite as much justified in saying, as they 
often do^ that there is none iu England, that is, none of a kind 
which they can understand. The 'Parisian actress-*-we speak 
rather of the lower ranks of the profession — is by no means 
devoid of faith. Besides a more legitimate reliance on the 
Virgin and the saints, she has a yet stronger trust in the fortune- 
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teller (tiremc cle cartes), and in dreams, the interpreter whereof 
is nsirally her maid-servant. 

One of the grand distinctive differences between theatrical 
proceedings in London tod Paris consists in the direct interest 
wliich the French Government, in accordance with its usual 
policy, lakes in promoting and regulating the affairs of the pro- 
fession* Amongst the various . departments of the Bureau dii 
Ministre d’Etat is one entitled La division des theatres. It is here 
that the entire management of every theatre in Paris, consisting 
of direolcur registeur (stage-manager), administrateur (recoivei\ 

of fttiers, visits, and manuscripts), and. inspectcur (super- 
intendent of the play-house), is ^appointed. At this olfice an 
actor, if he thinks himself aggrieved or insufficiently paid, may 
lodge his complaint. All playbills, including those of benefit 
nights, are here submitted for approbation, and a person is hero 
appointed to attend the reheai*sals, and to see that the costume 
is correct and befitting. Leave is also hero obtained to close a 
theatre on any paiiicular occasion of at any time of year. 
Though much check to private entei‘prise is occasioned by 
this system of State interference, yet perhaps tlie public, on tlie 
whole, would be the loser by its abolition, and a return might 
possibly be made to tho state of things which existed iu Paris 
before the great Eevoliitiou, when thei*e were fifty-one theatres, 
chiefly of a low description, in that capital. In conseciuence 
of the general spread of a theatrical taste in France, it is 
advisable to foster and sustain the theatres of a Inghcr order, 
and to keep tho fewer ones under certain limits and regulations. 
The two opera-houses, French and Italian, the Theatre Francais, 
the Opera Comique, and the Odeon receive from the State a 
subvention, the three former of 40001. a-year, tlie two latter of 
24001. 

On New Year s day, a day of infinitely greater importance in 
Paris than in London, all the managers of the various theatres 
in Pans are received by the Ministre d'Etat. 

The idea that the State should immediately concern itself in 
promoting the artistic education of the people is scarcely 
countenanced in England. The scheme of a Dramatic College 
now entertained in Iiondon will, not, iu all probability, be taken' 
up by the Government, whereas in France, theatrical education 
is directly superintended and regulated by the State. Amongst 
the various Conservatoires in Paris, is that where 600 young 
persons of both sexes receive gratuitous instruction in instru- 
mental music, singing, and declamation, with a view to the stage. 
This institution, which is also open to foreigners, is under tho 
superintendence of the Ministre de ITnterieur, who appoints 
the directeur, as also the protesseurs of the different classes. 
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Eacli jrofesseur, -who is usually an artist at one of the- 
principal theatres, is bound to give instruction twice a week 
for two liouivS at a time. The scholars are at first proba- 
tionary, and are not admitted even to that grade without under- 
going a previous examination* The ago of admission is from 
nine years old to twenty-two. Prizes are awarded in Novomber 
by a jury composed of four membei's of the Conservatoire and 
an equal number of strangers named byj the Minister at the 
suggestion of the directeur. No scholar is allowed to compete who 
either has not attended a class for six months, or who has already 
perfovuied publicly, which they are not permitted to do without 
leave. Tlie scholar who. gains a first prize is entitled to a 
pension ox 000 francs, which holiour accrued very lately to 
Miss Thompson, a young lady of Scotch extraction, and a 
successful debutante at the Prench opera. 

In tlic absence of the professcui’s, the scholars arc heard by 
persons called repetiteurs, in the light of under-mastevs or 
prepostors, wdm are appointed by tbe directeur on the nomi- 
nation of tlie several professeurs to whom they are attached. 
The professeurs tli^mselves are remunerated by salaries varying 
from 8()Z. to 12Z. a-year; their chief profit arising from the 
private instruction which they give their pupils at their own 
apartments. Though much good may arise to the pupils from 
attending the public classes, it is generally felt that without 
some ])rivate tuition they do not usually make great progress. 
One great professional benefit which they derive from having 
been scholars at the Conservatoire arises from tRe stamp thereby 
conferred upon ^ them, and Jfrom the preference which the 
managers of the theatres give to those taught there. There is 
an air about a scholar of the Conservatoire which cannot be 
attained elsewhere, just as, in England, wo distinguish, or 
at least fancy we distinguish, an Eton boy. As at Eton also, 
and other great public schools, so at the Conservatoire, young 
persons are brought together, and form acquaintances wfiich are 
often of advantage to them in their professional career. Another 
important advantage accruing to the pupil of the Conservatoire, 
is a scholarship for both sexes, conferred after an examination 
before a committee of instruction. This scliolarship, which 
consists in a pension of 800 francs, also gives tbe privilege of a 
dehtU at one of the tljeatres imp^riaux et subventionnes. * 

Attached to this institution is a theatre, where tbe juvenile 
aspirants occasionally perform by daylight and in plain clothes ; 
but as these exhibitions are strictly private, the pupils are not 
thereby initiated into the confidence required for public acting. 
To complete, therefor, a preparation for the regular stage, many 
persons, after leaving the Oonseivatoire, make their first essays 
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either at &odic suhurbari theatre, or at L’Ecole de la Salle Lyriqiic, 

a small theatre under Government regulation, and professedly 
dedieated to the instruction and advancement of young artists. 
As the public notice taken of the performances at these theatres 
is very slight and occasional, and in newspapers of extremely 
limited circulation, a failure there does not stand in the way of 
future success. At I^a Salle Lyrique the perfonners obtain 
permission to play, on undertaking to dispose of a certain 
number of tickets, and the issue of such a proceeding is often an 
advantageous engagement, the managers of the different theatres 
attending there for the purpose of selecting promising performers. 
It frequently, however, happens that the yonng women brought 
up at the Conservatoire are mrectly engaged from that establish- 
ment, and, in a moral point of view, such a plan is decidedly 
beneficial. 

It will easily be understood, that witli all the means and 
appliances afforded in Paris towards professional study, a much 
larger supply of tolerable perfonners is there obtained tlian in 
London. Taking a French company throughout, the inferior 
axetora are more caipable of sustaining the pftcc than is usually 
the case in f.ondoii. All have at least what is termed in the 
profession Vhabitude des planches^ while at the same time, as a 
pure diction is one of the chief objects of the Conservatoire, 
provincialisms or improper aspirations are seldom, if ever met 
with in a French troupe. All this gives a completeness to a 
.Freno]i play, even when moderately performed, xvhich is often 
wanting on the ^English stage. Even those wjjo ploy what i\ro 
termed ten acceuoires^ ovles petits hoiits de rokff, are as careful in 
their costume and beliaviour as those denominated in Enghind 
the stars of the company. Owing to this ensemble and com- 
pleteness of performance, many comedies and vaudevilles of 
moderate merit are kept alive, which with the English style of 
performance would fail utterly. In consequence of the great 
number of young persons educated in Paris for the stage, the 
provincial theatres of France, as well ns the French theatres in 
other countries, are supplied with performers from the capital 
itself. 

In comparing the leading and more finished artists of London 
and Paris, wo must confine ourselves chiefly to actors of comedy 
and farce. The ago of Kemble and Talma, of Miss O’Neile and 
Mademoiselle BiicbeSnois, is past; and in Mademoiselle Hachels 
day, the play-going blame of Paris did well to signify tragedy by 
the word HacheL At the same time, there are many actors in Paris, 
and some in London, who fully understand the expression of 
pathos, whether in comedy or drama. As a comedy-actor of this 
class, I^afon tains holds deservedly a high position ; and Frederic 
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Jicmais^i’e, Lafemere, and others, are distinguiahed as aotoi-« of 

drames. 

As comic actors, Messrs. Buckstone, Chippendale, Compton, 
and Howe, of the Haymarket Theatre, have quite as much art to 
conceal, and conceal it as effectually, as the best comiques of the 
Gyrnnase or Variet6s, or the most accomplished declaimcrs of 
the Theatre Fran^ais. There is no one in France, we may ven- 
ture to say. who, in versatility and powers of imitation, as well 
as in higher dramatic qualities, -can compete with our Charles 
Mathews, if, indeed, we may still call him ours* The only per- 
son now known on the Parisian stage who attempts such rapid 
transitions of character as we have seen consummately ex:ocuted 
hy our artist, is Brasseur of the Palais-Royal. But the powers 
of Brasseur extend little beyond pure mimicry; the talent given 
to (Jliarles Mathews, of creating and inditing a part, being un- 
known to him. We much wish that a French critic, capable of 
following Mathews throughout his own play, “ He would bo an 
Actor,” would give us his candid opinion upon this point. But, 
indeed, ^vlmt Frenchman could follow him ? for the Welsh brogue 
is as perfect in the vale of Llangollen as the twang of the voluble 
Frencli lady in the next scene. This last, at least, the Parisian would 
understniul ; and, if he could compare it with the attempts at ex- 
hibiting Knglish character and diction on the French stage, what 
a diilenaice would he pen'eive between this exact imitation and 
the lame caricature of Englishmen as represented by Brasseur, 
'riiierry, or Levussur ? The truth is, that no Frenchman has the 
])owci’ of fairly quitting his own national exishftice. Whatever 
denizen of the globe he may pretend to personate, he still re- 
mains essentially French. We may add to this, that anything 
likt^ intelligible English on the French stage would be totally im- 
iiitelligihle to the Parisian audience; so Hj^jt the actor is forced 

interlard his few udniissiblo words of our language with sucli 
French as would never occur to an Englishman who had not dili- 
gently studied that language. 

'J"he chief artists of Ihuis differ from cacli other as to many 
distinctive qualities, and we will endeavour to give our readers a 
rapid survey of such ns archest known to the London and Anglo- 
Parisian world. Taking originality as a chief and genuine test 
of good acting, let us premise that a first-rate, performer is dis- 
tinguished from those of a second grade by the power of creating 
a part, or, as the French term it, er^er nn role — la cr6ation dun 
tel, oil d une telle, being expressed ia English by the phrase, 
his original character.” To succeed to a part already created 
hy a good artist, in the character of what the French style les 
doubles, is a situation of almost necessary humiliation. These 
secondory actors supply the place of their principals when they 
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arc unwell or on leave. They never, if possible, come into action 
till t})c piece is well established ; and often not till its vogue is 
so far exhausted thnt it is played OUly OU thC SUlldaVS. AS the 
doubling of the parte is a great additional expense to the manager, 
this proceeding is confined to the grands premiers roles. Les 
seconds amowrenx and les ingenuitis are seldom doubled. 

Every really good performer possesses the talent for creating 
a part; but there is another virtue in which even artists of high 
reputation may be deficient, and that is», the power of undertaking 
any part which may be oflered them. Many of the most cele- 
brated performers in Paris, whether in drama or comedy, rrriuire 
parts written to suit their genius. 

Amongst the names of Parisian actors now in vogue*, none, 
perhaps, is more familiar to English ears than that of Iloufte. 
Bouftti carries the creation of a character far beyond tlu* ideas 
and intentions of the author. Every good actor, no doubt, pre- 
sents to the spectator, by the aid of gesture and costume, some- 
thing more definite tmd detailed than any unprofessir)nal person 
could have conceived on reading the play. Our Earreu pos- 
sessed this talent in a super-eminent degree. Pouffe having been 
n painter by profession, has the power of indicating bcfordiand 
to the author the exact dress and physiognomy whicli he intends 
to adopt. In the play of Pauvre Jacques,” the old cloak whieli 
ho wears, and his manner of brushing it, give great effect to the 
performance. Bouffe is eminently a conscientious actor. Ho 
never undertakes a part without six months’ previous study. The 
great fault, indeed, alleged against him, is, that he studies .his 
characters too minutely. He is the very Gerard Oow of his art, 
carrying his reverence for finish, detail, and i’eality>to such a 
point, that he arrives at his logc two hours beforehand 2)ovr sc 
grimer ; and if the ^ot which he cairics in his hand should, 
according to the play, contain chocolate, chocolate it juiist ♦be. 
In speaking of Bouffo, we should speak more properly, though 
veiy unwillingly, in the past tense. For the last eight or nine 
years he has ceased to take regular engagements, and has played 
usually by the night ; at the present moment he acts chieffy in 
the suburbs. His demands being high, and the decline of his 
physical powers often preventing him from continuing night after 
night in his place, the managers naturally decline engagements. 
Bouffo is especially excellent in scenes of comic or absurd 
miseries, or which, if happening to a worthy character, would 
excite the. sympathy of* the audience; as, for instance, when 
, playing the Miser in “ La Fille de I’Avare.” In all the relations 
of life Boufle is highly esteemed as a worthy and excellent 
character. 

Next to Bouffe the Parisian actor most popularly known to 
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Englisl^ amateurs is Ariial. Amal is essentially comic, without 
being grotesque. In this respect he falls into the class of Kavel, 
of the Talais Itoyal, and Eclix, of the Yaudevillu ] only that the 
two latter performers undertake younger characters — les jeunes 
2)remiers, or les amoure'iix comiqties. The great effect which 
Arnal gives to his parts, without the slightest approach to cari- 
cature, renders his acting very attractive.' Like Bouffe, ho is 
scrupulously exact as to dress, which is always of the simple and 
natural style. He never undertakes les travestis. Amal possesses 
in a high degree the essential quality of concealing his art. After 
witnessing Arnal’s performance, you wonder what you have been 
laughing at ; whereas Levassor, and other artists of no mean 
talent, seem anxious that you should appreciate the secrets of 
the profession, and that you should know what trouble it has 
cost tlicin to entertain you. Arnal is also one of those rare 
actors wdio do not require a part to bo written for them. Amal’s 
Inihiis of life are more staid and regular than is usually 
the case with comedians. He mixes very little witli his comrades 
ill the profession, and passes the summer in Switzerland, at a 
campagne of his own construction, wliieh serves the double pur- 
pose of a retreat, while enconge^ from the summer heats of J^iris, 
and of a vicinity to the theatre at Geneva, \vherc ho often per- 
forms. Amal regards his art from a business point of view ; and, 
as he is not extravagant in Ids expenses, so he is exacd in de- 
nian cling Ids dues, 

Dclanuoy, GeolFroy, and Leclero, llioiigli sometimes perform- 
ing ill g(‘iileel comedy, differ from Amal in Tnidertaking les 
caricdturcH ct les grimes. All these actors arc highly popular, 
i\m\ are invariably eflectivc in canwing out the parts assigned to 
them. AVhoevor may have witnessed licclerc’s performance in 
*• Jjcs Houx McrlesfClancs” of last year, Avill probably agree with 
us as to his life-like personification of Pere Moidllebec, the old 
tutor. Leclere possesses more than almost any other actor the 
power of adapting himself to any part which may bo ofTerod him. 

Amongst the principal actors of the grotesque and extravagant 
school are Lassagne, Grassot, and Hyaeinthe. A short time 
ago, Lassagne was almost unknown to the dramatic world of 
Paris, acting only subordinate parts at the Polies Dramatiques, 
in which he obtained no success, till allowed to introduce eccen- 
tricities of his own invention. At the present moment no comic 
actor in Paris is more popular. His inimitable drollery, peculiar 
to himself, gives, eff’ect to parts which in other hands would be 
insignificant and insipid. Like Buckstone, and the late admirable 
Liston, he has a solemn way of forcing the audience to laugh 
when he is himself most grave. 

Amongst the Parisian actresses of the present day, no one is pro- 
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bably better known in England than Madlle. Dejazet ; but, liko 
33ouftc she has well nigh quitted the Parisian stage, and plays chiefly 
in the provinces, and in other countries.) In order to give an idea 
of MadIJe. Dejazet's artistic talents, the terms entrain and verve 
arc indispensable. She is peculiarly successful in les travestis,^ 
and the spirit .with which she performs is enhanced by her vocal 
powers. Miss Woolgar— now, we believe, Mrs. Mellon— is the 
English actress who best represents Madlle. Dejazet. Madlle. 
Dejazet, more perhaps than any other French artiste, acts from 
natural impulse rather than from study, winch gives n peouliai 
charm to her performance. At this moment she is playing tit the 
Palais Koval Theatre her original character of young* Richelieu, 
in the play entitled “ Des Premiers Armos cle Richelieu,’* and it 
will be allowed by all w’bo witness her acting, that the woman of 
sixty-eight looks the youth of fifteen to perfection. 8hc has, of 
necessity, less energy and vivacity than in former years, and the 
elocution is less distinct, but the musical voice is as clear and 
melodious as ever. Like Madlle. Augustine Boohan, of the 
ThtSAtre Frantjais, Madlle. Dejazet is celebrated for her wdity 
sayings, but we arc not aware that, like the spirited contributor to 
the Fir/aro of last year, she has ever exercised her pen. Many 
years ago a publisher requested her to write her memoirs, or, if 
that was too onerous a task, to permit him to wTite them for her ; 
to which she replied that, having obtained, wdicther justly or not, 
a reputation for talent, she was not desirous of losing it. 

In strong contrast with the style of Madlle. Dejazoi’s acting, 
at least ns rega^'ds the choice of paris, is that of Madlle. Rose 
Cheri, noNV Madame Montigny, who excels rather in real than 
imaginary characters, and to whose genius the broad comic and 
tlic extravagant are utterly foreign. Since her marriage with 
M. Montigny, the manager of the Gymnase, iiie plays there acted 
have been of a more staid and sober character than heretofore, 
the lively vaudeville giving place to the more elaborate five- act 
comedy. The performances of Madlle. Rose Cheri are apparently 
iinaccpmpaniecl by the slightest effort, and ’she is so quiet and 
natural, that the unprofessional spectator >vonld not suppose the 
part to have been previously studied ; yet perhaps no artiste is so 
diligently painstaking as Madlle. Rose Cheri. She has been known 
to ^study a single phrase for a month before pleasing herself as to 
the right intonation. Without the slightest wish to detract from 
her great and acknowledged merits, we should add, that she is not 
of a versatile turn, and i-cquiros parts suited to her peculiar tastes 
and talents. 

Of the same company is Madlle. Desiree, a comic actress of 
great merit. Every one who witnessed “LeCatnp des Bourgeoises' 
of last year wdll remember her admirable personification of tlio 
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provok^ wife in that lively play. Following the example of 
Madlle. Hose Cheri, she has recently united herself to a distin- 
guished actor of the troupe. 

u\] though the ai*tists whom wc have enumerated are very de- 
cidedly in favour with the middle classes of Parisian society, a 
grand lady of iiio Faubouig &t. Uermfiiii would, generally speak- 
ing, acknowledge but a slight acquaintance with their merits, 
and would point to the company of the TIi64tre .Frangais-— to 
Regriier, ^Samson, Got, St. Geraain, and to Madlies. Brolum, 
Jouassain, and others — as her favourite perforpiers. A spectator 
of this class goes to the play, not to he amused, but to bo seen in 
what is judged to be a correct place. As English visitoi^s to 
Paris, who arrive there with a laudable anxiety to avoid every- 
thing improper, are often misled in this matter by high-sounding 
authorities, wo will venture to ofter a few observations upon pro- 
per and improper plays in the Parisian capital. 

In the first place, the sweeping condemnation of tUl theatres 
except the Frau^tiis, and perhaps its double^ the Odeon, is utterly 
unjust. Tlio comedies played at tlie Gymnase and Vaudeville 
are quite as unobjectionable in style and moral feeling as any 
which could be selected froui the repertoire of the Frangais, 
Avliethcr of ancient or modern date. At the Variet^s and 
Palais Royal, especially at the latter theatre, the foi’ces and vaude- 
villes are occasionally, no doubt, disfigured by scenes and 
cjxprcssions, the coarseness of which is not always excused by the 
wit, and it wms probably to such plays that the Ministre d‘Etat 
Tjiore particularly pointed, in a courteous but admflnitory circular, 
recently addressed to tlie managers of the Parisian theatres. 
Many farces, however, are brought out at the Palais Royal, and 
very many at the Varietos, in which the most correct taste would 
find nothing to censure. on the score of indecency. The vaude- 
villes and broad comedies produced at these theatres are rei^leto 
with the most eutertaining drolleries, and are admirably per- 
formed ; and the stranger in Paris, who esphows these places of 
amusement, scared by the frown of fastidious fashion,* would 
deny himself a theatrical enjoyment which he would seek for in 
vain in any other quarter of the globe. 

That the objections which high-bora French matrons raise to 
Parisian farces are not always grounded on gennine and honest 
feelings, seems proved by the following extract from a recent 
criticism in a daily journal : — 

‘‘ L’autre jour j’assistais h, la representation de Tartuffe an Tfh^atre 
Franpais et h, plusieurs reprises,^ je vis Tassistance otonn^e de eertaiiies 
libcrt4s de langage, qui ne sont plus dans les^ habitudes de la bonne 
compagnie. Les .hommes riaient sans fapon, suivant leiirs coutume, 
mais les femmes suivaient d’un petit air maladroit qui trahissait 

[Vol. LXXI. No. eXM— N ew Sekies, Vol. XV. No. II. G G 
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leur embarras. Le fait est, que nous sommes devenus fort decens ent 
paroles, bien qu’en actions nous ne soyons pas plus vertueux quo nos 
pores, et si Moliere composait aujourdliui ges pieoes, il devrsdt y faircs 
des coupuros, sous peine de les.voir passer de k Comcdle bVan^aise au 
Theatre du Palais-Eoyal.** 

Enough, perhaps, has already beien said to show that the drama 
in Paris exercises, wliether for good or evil, a considerable in- 
fluence on the populaiaon of Paris ; and we have already spoken 
of the vast numbers’ employed in carrying on the business of the 
profession. We shall now proceed to analyse the profits accruing 
to authors, managers, and actors. A successful play-writer at 
Paris is in the way of large receipts. A piece in five acts, which 
has a run of from 100 to 150 nights at the outset, may from that 
circumstance alone return to tho author from four to five thou- 
sand pounds. A successful comedy of last year at the Vaude- 
ville, entitled Lee FanjLX Bonshommee returned to the tAVo authors 
about 4000Z. each, by a percentage of ten per cent, upon the 
gross profits; and although the percentage at the Gymnase is 
only 7 per cent., owing to the scale of expenses and receipts 
being smaller at that theatre, we doubt not that M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils has often received similar sums as the first profits 
of bis works. Besides the gain thus accruing to tlie author at 
the first production of the play, the reprises are also to he taken 
into consideration, as also the profits derived to him from tho 
provincial theatres at which his play is acted. There is likewise 
to be added the sale of the printed- work, and again the chance 
of obtaining oie of the four Government prizes awarded in each 
year to the best plays, two of 200/. and two of 140/. Besides 
this, ibe author Las a claim to a certain number of places in tho 
theatre, which he may either give away, or othenvise dispose of. 
As an instance of the sums occasionally gained by successful 
authors, we may mention that, in the course of his professional 
career, M. Eugene Scribe has amassed a sum equal to 200,000/. of 
our money. During the month of October alone, a bad month, 
too, tl?e author of Les Pillules du 3)iable’' received about 450/. ; 
and in the three comparatively dead months of September, October, 
and November, the management of the Variates paid to the 
authors of “ Lee Bibelots dn Diable’' 1400/. 

The profits of managers are more varying and precarious, ■ 
though ooeasionaHy even greater than those of authors. In the 
case of the manager there is always a considerable money outlay,. 
whereW:.the author loses but bi& time^* As instances of the 
amount of gross lecmpts, we may mention 4he twenty first 
representatipas of a* reprise of. ”Les Pilteles du Diablo,*' in a 
theatre where the prices are low, produced 4^fi2,550frs. 75c. ; and 
the twenty first representations of ** Faust/* at the Porte St. 
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Martte, upwards of 100,000 frs., or 4000/. A single night at that 
theatre — also a theatre of low prices — of “ fiichard d* Arlington/* 
a long-established and popular drama by M. Alexandre Dumae, 
returned upwards of 240/., the night in question being that of 
Sunday, the 16th of January last. 

The total receipts of all theatres in Paris, for the year 185% 
amounted to about 558,000/., showing an increase upon the year 
1857 of between 6000/. and 7000/. In estimating these receipts, 
however, it should be remembered that. Good Friday is the only 
day tbrougbout the year when the busy machinery of the twenty- 
two play-mills of Paris altogether stops, tbou^i some of the 
more iinpf)rtunt^ theatres cease during Passion Week. On the 
other hand, all theatres, whether ‘Mventionnvs or not, pay ten 
per cent, on the gross profits towards the maintenance of hospitals, 
and other public charities. The managers of secondary theatres 
are also at a groat loss fi‘ora l>eing obliged to keep their houses 
open during the summer heats, the expenses at that season often 
conlinuing on the usual scale, approaching, perhaps, to HOG/, per 
night, while the receijats occasionally scarcely realize 10/. 
Theatrical gains are again, generally speaking, more atFcctcd by 
the weather in Paris than in London* In summer, fine weather 
draws off iiiirabers of the middle, and even of the upper classes, 
to the out-door amusements ; and at all times of the year decided 
rain affects the profits of tliote theatres which are attended by 
audiohoes, the greater part of whom arrive there on foot. M. 
Boutf6 (not the actor), recently manager of the Vaudeville, when 
speaking of the weather; used to refer to an imaginary barometer 
of his own invention, and marked by a money scale. With him 
it was always, mi temps de 500 ^cus^ or de 50 Seus^ according to 
circumstances. 

The salaries of cinematic performers at Paris, of all grades, vary 
from 1200/. to 12/. a year. Probably two dozen names would 
include all of both sexes who receive the former sum, except, of 
course, the great musical performers at' the two operas ; at which 
theatres, owing to the large sums paid to the performers, there is 
often a serious balance against the manager at the end of the 
year. Confining our attention to the strictly dramatic world, a 
chosen few of tne second grade as to -payments receive from 
20,000frs. to 18,000 frs.; after wlnoh would follow a larger num- 
ber gaining 10,000 frs., 6000 frs., OT 5000 frsu, d* appointments. 
Lower again in the scale comes a numerous host, wlm receive but 
a more pittance; 1800 frs. or 1200 frs. being a very usual salary 
for the performers on the Boulevard du Oriihe. The number of 
actresses who receive the larger sums is exceedingly limited ; added 
to which must be r^ioned their expense in dress ; tihat is; in cos- 
time de Villen which iS much more varied and costly than the 
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eternal pantalon noir cravatte blanche^ All costumes de ville 
— namely, dresses which may he worn in society— ore provided by 
the actresses. j . . , . . / ^ ^ 

Besides the anpual salaiiies,^ the 4eadei;:s. ot tlie profession re* 
ceive for etmh night of their perforinanp^^, what, are termed /ews 
(fees), varying, according ,to*th^ pf th^ performer, from 80 frs. 
to 5 frs. a night, foj? actora and aptrfsses j apd in. many theatres, 
though not at the .Theattufran<;ais, actors are allowed to play 
while en congi. Bavel, Amal,. Felix, apd others, add much to their 
gains by storing it, in the provinces, or by acting in foreign 
countries. The actors of the Frangais are not allowed to exhibit 
elsewhere, unless the whole troupe is engaged. 

The actual' state and condition of the theafres of Paris is, 
generally speaking, far from satisfactory, apd contrasts unfavour- 
ably with the otherwise forward march of arcliitectural construc- 
tion. It would seem perhaps, at first sight, strange that a nation 
so passionately fond of. theatrical entertainments should have 
neglectol improvements in so important a pniiicular ; but this is 
easily accounted for, when we reflect that, under tlie paternal 
autliority of the Government, the embellishments of Paris pro- 
ceed on a general and unifomi plan, without special reference 
to any particular interest. In the work of demolition and recon- 
struction, the churches alone are respected. The new boulevard 
shortly to be built from the newbasjiacks at the Chateau d'Eau to 
the Barriere duTrone, will necessitate the destruction of the entire 
line of theatres in that quarter ; and, whatever may be the diffi- 
culties arising from, an endeavour to meet the public taste in its 
various aspects, tliere can be no doubt that these playliouses, as 
well as others when occasion may require it,, will be rebuilt on 
improved models. 

Although the opera-houses are far from being complete and 
satisfactory, various plans being agitated for their construction on 
improved plans, and on more convenient sites, it is in the minor 
and secondary theatres that a want of commocUous accommoda- 
tion for the public, as well as for the artists behind the stage, is 
more distinctly; felt.' A private box at the Haymarket or Lyceum 
in London; for which you pay two guineas,, speips.liko a small 
drawing-room in comparison of the. ground floor closet into 
which you ore introduced at the Vaudeville or Variates for about 
and ia which, according to an Englishmans notion of 
elbow-room, thm'e is scarcely space enough .for a single gentleman 
and his opera cloak. ... , . < . . ^ 

Whatever may he the defects of the Parisian thoatres which meet 
the public eye, those parts of a playbopse wbich are not usually 
visited by unprofessional persons are^in a^yet more lamentable 
comlition, at least in most of the secondary theatres. .While the 
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loge of a fashionable aftiste at the opera or the Fi‘an9ais is on 
elegantly furnished boudoir with anteroom, at the Palais Royal 
there is scarcely room to turn round in the dingy cell which serves 
the performer as a dressing-room. In the theatres Boulevard 
only the principal artists have a loge to themselves, the loge being 
occupied in some cases by eight persons^ in turn. A commu-* 
nity of goods is quite as difficult t<# carry out here’ as elsewhere ; 
the pots of red, white, and blue ranged upon the shelves become so 
many bones of contention, and the quarrels behind the scenes may 
nccasionnlly be more i$ the life than those acted upon the stage. 

In conclusion, whatever changes for the social fabric* of France 
the future may have in reserve, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
u period when the Parisian will be indifferent to dramatic entcr- 
tairniients ; still less can we conceive him to entertain towards 
the profession such feelings of antipathy and hostility as once 
existed in Genova and in London. ‘ And here let us add one 
word ns to the origin and history of such sentiments. 

The notion that all stage-plays whatsoever and whensoever are 
abomination, is a Christian tenet of great antiquity, though, like 
many other ancient Christian tenets, it cannot be traced back to 
the apostolic age. Tertullian was the firat Christian who broke 
out i?i open invective against theatrical amusements. In his 
treatise Do Spectaculis," he declares that the Evil One himself 
puts oil the players buskin, by which he impiously adds 
to his stature. The hostility to plays and players thus ex- 
pressed by Tertullian was hut the echo of a fueling then very 
general in Christendom, arising from the ludicrous represenlu- 
tious given at the heathen theatres of the tedious and sometimes 
unintelligible disputes whicli took place between the differing 
doctors of the various Christian schools. Hence was transmitted 
to^the chur(|^ of later ages an hereditary animosity against the 
profession, vrach, until lately, extended to denying the rites of 
buri«%l to its werahers. In the Roman Catholic world of the 
present day, ^Specially in that of Paris, few are to be found 
amongst the laity who would absolutely and unconditionally 
nnatliematize the stage ; but looking to the clerical influence 
exerted ^t Naples, Rome, and even in the Faubourg St, Germain 
at Paris, there is little doubt of what the tlergy would do if 
they could. The Histriomustix school of England or America 
— for Geneva knows it no longer' — descends not so imme- 
diately from Tertullian as from Calvin, or rather perhaps from 
tbe fanatics of our Great Rebellion, who found a voice for their 
antipathy to the drama in Pirynne. Up to that moment of our 
bistoi'y the play had continued to be a popular pastime in. Eng- 
land even on the Sunday; on which day King James s court 
enjoyed their masques, and the Londoner his public theatre. . 
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Abt. V.~Thb Italian? Question. 

rpHE Italian question is ackttowledg43d to be the great dijdo 
JL lUfttic quOStion of the day. The Congress of* Paris by 
bpODtlUlBOU^y including it amongst the subjects for its delibe- 
ration, has publicly recognised its importance. By this act on 
the part of a conclave, the constituted representation of legal 
Government in Europe, the Italian* question .was manumitted 
from the condition of a vain hypothesis, and introduced amongst 
the elements of European politics. Since that event three years 
have passed away, but the political state of Italy continues as 
before. The deliberations of diplomacy are unavoidably slow, so 
that its judgments, like those of old Chancery, are apt to be fore- 
stalled by the death of the original suitors, who, unless driven 
to lawless despair at procrastination, relieved the court Irom the 
responsibility of a decision, by taking into their own hands the 
righting of their wrongs. There are olanning symptoms at the 
present moment indicating the likelihood of such a catastrophe 
with reference to Italy. The spirit of disaffection and national 
impulse, first obliged to bow to defeat and afterwards content to 
rostrain itself in confident expectation of the results of tlic l^aris 
Congress, is^ now beginning to manifest itself throughout the 
Peninsula, with an intensity that waiTants the forebodings of an 
outbreak, and makes it desirable that we should take a timely 
review of a stale of affairs which may not .impossibly embroil 
Europe in a general war, and must under all circumstances 
bespeak the attention of the English.Govemment in the unavoid- 
able assertion of its legitimate influence. The general ignorance 
of the English pixblic about matters of foreign policy, extendmg 
often in a lamentable degree even to our statesmen, makes this the 
more* necessary, lest we find ourselves imprudently comuuttod 
beyond :return in a question from its very oomf)licated nature 
striking into, and threatening to ofiTeot all the interests of Europe. 

A people which has by rebellion to wrest its independence 
froin the stern gripe of foreign enthralment, strong in a thoroughly 
efficuMt and name:feus army, has to achieve a victory which seems 
but just possible to on undivided effort of convulsive despair. 
Again, a people which at home is called upon to staive into 
surrender^ 'aaa which has to extort concessions of right, fiom its 
govemm^TO, stafong in a citadd Of immemorial privilege and 
armed wife tiie panoply of executive force, has before it a task, 
the success of which seems to demaid its united energies. What, 
then, are the chances of success for a people aiming at reform 
under circumstances that impose the necessity of at once fighting 
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a foreign foe of first-rate power, and of coercing at home five 
govemments, several of which 'are connected with hy 
indissoluble ties, and all deriving from his solid estabbshment 
the main buttress for their own existence ? Preliminary ois- 
cussions ore fatal to that rapid concert of action wbioJi alone 
ensure the overthrow of an enemy, who, from hi« commaudnig 
strongholds throughout the country, seems in a position to 
trample out at once the first fire of rebellion. Is it not in- 
evitable, then, that a people, having no traditional plans by which 
such preliminary discussions are rendered neodless must be over- 
taken by confusion in their attempts to construct an unity out of 
atoms never vet brought together ? This consideration has not 
escaped the observation of the Italians* The public mind 
throughout the country is animated with tbo -conviction that 
everything is to be postponed to the emancipation of the native 
soil from Austrian dominion, that victory in Lombardy must 
of itself release the whole of Italy from oppression, and that 
therefore all questions of constitutions and international arrange- 
ments are as nothing until freedom from the foreigner is achieved. 
It is evident, if tliis sentiment has been sincerely adopied by 
the bulk of the intelligent population, and is not merely chciished 
with self-delusive complacency, tliat as long as there is no real 
necessity for abdicating individual pretensions or renoimcing 
pot schemes, there exists the best possible pledge,that the people 
will avail themselves of any opportunity which may present lise 
for asseiting their independence. But the opimoii that tms 
fe eling has made such progress ns to be able to^givo for a suni- 
cient time a common direction to the scattered members ot 
Italiiui iiationalily, and to repress what is af^ed to be an 
inveterate disposition for asserting individual rights m a degree 
incompatible with general discipline, will find many gamsayers, 
who point with derision to the perpetual confli^ oi Italians 
amongst themselves since the &ll of the lioman. Empire to le 
failure marked with disastrous incidents that crowned the 
of 1848, and lastly to the influence that is supposed to attach to 
the occult inspiration and mysterious machinery ox Mazziman 
organization* To our mind the men who reason, in tliis manner 
fall from rigid veneration for teadition into a misapprehension oi 
the truth as extreme as that of those who immolate themselves 
for a conceit, the ^result oi imaginative enthusia^. i. v j 

Mazzini was powerful in 1848 for. the best of reasons : he had 
done immense services, greater than those of any other man, m 
keeping aUve the torch of liberal ideas in the period of desolation 
and gloom, when an undying conviction could alone prevent the 
heart of man from . aduthir apathetic indifference. When, 

therefore, the great movement came overnight, and the magic 
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vision of success flashed, suddenly on the wakening eyes of Italy, 
• enthusiastic confldence was, elicited for the prophetic nature of 
the man, whoso hierophimtic breathings, communicated at mid- 
niglit meetings in the mystic conclaves of Carbonari lodges, had 
quickened the generous devotion t of youth, had buoyed up with 
fevered assurances tl)o despondency of maturer yearsi bad been 
sufficient to make noble lives sedt . voluntary martyrdom, in 
obedience to whispered bidding, and • now seemed to have 
attained the confirmation of their pledges in the indisputable 
testimony of positive achievement. No historical tradition held 
up a pattern to imitation, and still less did any actual institution 
lend the assistance of its support to the longing efforts of Italian 
Liberalism. There was literally nothing in the whole range of 
Italian prospects capable of affecting the contemplatist with 
Lope, or of attracting his sympathies. The leaden gloom of 
stagnation and mean oppression seemed to peryade the regions 
of government in the peninsula. Under such ^ circumstances 
a heart, not to subside into indifference or end in despair, had to 
recur to the depths of abstract conviction for the bracing elements 
that might enable it to bear up against advei'sity. In the complete 
divorce between generous aspiration and wretched reality — in 
the utter impossibility to find any point of affinity between the 
two — mind was forcibly directed for solace to the realm of 
imagination, where it could freely intoxicate itself with the 
uncompromising indelible rights of man, and visions of their 
ultimate triumph over the incompatible enormities of existing 
esttiblishments.' Now Mazzinianism is this frame of mind elabo- 
rated into a doctrine, and perfected into an organization. Its 
language breathed the inspiration of the most abstract principles, 
its views were such elaborate visions as teem from an imagination 
raj)t in trance above disturbances from things without, while the 
mystic symbolism pervading its secret organization with its 
form of initiation,f esoteric illuminations, and oracular Ijierarehy, 
was exactly adapted to foster a cbmnic fever of the imagination, 
and answer the ^purposes of a seoson necessarily confined in its 
operations to conspiring, and occultly propagating underground 
disaffection. It cannot be denied tlmt this was the work of no 
ordinary talent. Mazziui is the very genius of conspiracy : with 
nothing to i encourage him but. the undeviating fervour of his 
ardent he contrived*a society, which aloneunder the circum- 
stances^ of the time could give some combination and direction to 
the scattered particles of Italian energy, and it cannot therefore be 
matt^ of wonder that he should havo acquired oyer his partisans 
on influence which partook of veneration* cud which enabled him, 
like the Old Man of the Mountaiu, ^ command emissaries who 
rejojieed to bo devotees. ? , . 
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Blit tlmt which constituted Mazzini’s power in a period 
of appeal to the imaginative faculties precisely defeated his 
usefulness in dealing with events. With an utter absence 
of appreciation, he insisted on reconstructing in behalf of 
Libendism the inflexible system represented on the other 
side by canon law. As the vision of united Italy had risen 
before his mind in secluded meditation, so alone would he con- 
sent to entertain it. He could never bring himself to make 
any accol^nt of circumstances, and as all legislation beside 
its own edicts is undeserving of notice by the Papacy, so 
Mazzini, assuming the infallible character of the Pontiff of 
liiberalisni, denounced and sought to thwart every reform short 
of liis own thorough revolution. In 1 848 this imperfection in 
liis mind was not yet discovered, while in the first burst of that 
yejir s events the full impression of his seerlike assurances 
weighed on his disciples with even heiglitened ecstasy. But 
siueo then ft great desertion has taken place amongst his 
followers. Against the boon bestowed on Italy by Piedmont, 
were it only in the fact tlmt on Italian soil it has opened a 
school free from oppressive control for discussions of every kind, 
Mazzini has not only remained blind, but has actually persisted 
to plot with spiteful and unnatural animosity, merely because its 
form does not partake of bis favourite republican fnsliion. 
Under the influence of self-opinionativenoss he has allowed him- 
self to be hurried into actions which amount to deliberate 
treason against the common cause of national independence. 
In defiance of every consideration, Mazzinif with perverse 
arrogance, has refused to yield one tittle of his republican views 
for the sake of union in the great purpose of liberating his 
country ‘from the foreigner. Isolating himself therefore from 
patriots of every shadn who were not ready to subscribe to his 
cxclnsivo opinions, Mazzini for a while maintained a following 
of some importance, composed mostly of sincere Eepublicans in 
theoiy, and augmented by men ' paiufully impressed with the 
closing circumstances of the outbreak of 1848; and consequently 
inclined to seek in extreme measures the only adequate remedy 
for inveterate ills. But Piedmont, wliich at that time had not 
yet acquired general confidence, has since tlien been steadily 
winning esteem. Its undoubted good faith, and sacrifices to the 
cause of independence and free government, has obtained I’or it 
at least general sympailiy in Italy. Mazzini, on the contrary, 
not only refused to co-operate with it, but used-the spell of his 
influence to impel the devotion of his adherents to insane 
attempts, entailing useless bloodshed, and shocking the good 
sense of the nation by their wicked recklessness. The crowning 
act was his criminal conspiracy to seize the forts of Genoa, and 
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tlios to introduce rebellion and civil war into tlie State which 
i^erves certainly as the champion for Italy, and the sanctuary of 
iier strugglini^ children, a proceeding so monstrous as tP have 
aroused general indignation amongst his party. In Genoa itself 
a declaration of his leadi|]tg foUowers him. lately, been drawn up,, 
ronouncing adherence to him, and the same spirit of defection 
is prevaleut everywhere. The chief has incurred an amount of 
discredit which has killed the party. From being a power in 
Italy, Mazzini has now sunk into the insignificant rinfleador of 
a band capable of still creating serious disturbances in some 
localities, but qujte unable to establish any permanent influence. 
Nor is this neglect of Mazzini in any w^ay the result of unjust 
fickleness on the part of the public. liis system, even if loss 
indiscreetly employed, is quite unfit for the present phase of 
affairs. Mazzinianism reached the natural term of its existence 
the day the political action of Italy was freed from the necessity 
of lurking in the mummeries of Carbonari lodges, and could dis- 
play itself on a public arena, at once the school for proper discipline, 
and a stage whence to make its claims heard through Europe. 

But if the- authority of Mazzini s influence and the effective 
force of his organized system for conspiracy have been thus re- 
duced, what elements are there now in Italy capable, and likely, 
in the event of an outbreak, to give a character to the movement ? 
To render to ourselves an accouni of them, it is necessary to exa- 
mine the conditions of each Italian territory by itself Beginning 
in the oilier of position, and in the present state of things of 
impoitauce, with the .Lomhnrdo-Venetian provinces,. \vo here fiod 
a population of about five millions animated with a common 
sentiment of hostility against their Austrian rulers. The uni- 
versal prevalence of this feeling was proved in the general revolt 
of 1848, but it is a fact that at that time this feeling was coupled 
\mh others weakening its effective force and intensity. I’hey 
were the natural result of want of intei^course and acquaintance 
with each other on the port of the population in the different 
territorial divisions of Northern Italy, rather than of confiimed 
disposition to personal views or local jealousies incompatible with 
concert* This state of feelings has ceased to exist Tiie ex- 
pression of a frame of mind that did not represent obstinacy 
wedded to prejudice, but the blank absence of knowledge, it has 
yielded ite^ to the evidence of ftetsf We have arrived at the 
convictioit^^at throughout the Lombardo-^enetian provinces 
there one dominant sentiment along with hostility to the 
AusjUil^p.ibe desire to form integral portions^of a kingdom 
whicMptHiJbave the King . of Piedmont for its sovereign. Many 
whqgr^ipPo^ledge the present prevalence of . this profusion of 
politibal 'feelings consider it, however, as. eitlier dii-ecUy^foise, a 
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mere lure to ensure Piedmontese assistance in driving out the 
Austrian forces, or as at least apiece of hasty, self-delusion, which 
will vanish the day circumstances give an opening to local am- 
bitions ; and they point to the events of 1848 in oonfirmatron of 
their views- This reasoning is of a kind easily carrying assent 
by a show of evidence which, on examination, is found to partake 
of entire misapprehension and distorted appreciation of what 
really took place. The outbreak of J 848 was an effort on the 
pait of Italy to leap into possession of her full strength out of 
the disjointed condition in which she had allowed herself to lie 
ever since the .break up of the Homan Empire. Animated 
therefore bv an impulsive desire to xjompass something novel to 
her previous existence, the movement was unavoidably destitute 
of those wise influences which spring from experience and prac- 
tical insight, and which of themselves steady action when con- 
fined to the recovery of an object which is the mere consumma- 
tion of long preparatory labour. An abstract idea fervently em- 
braced was the source of inspiration, and the fanciful imago of 
an united Italy, as held up to the visionary ecstasy of Carbonari 
mystics, had been the nearest ajU^roach to a definite indication of 
the work that was to be performed. When the blaze of rebel- 
lion suddenly fired the mine throughout Italy, the people indeed 
rushed with ready zeal to promote its spread, but this action, like 
that of men call^ out into the dark on a sudden alam, was em- 
barrassed by confusion. The Lombard and the Venetian started 
up sincerely enthusiastic about merging their existences in a 
united Italy ; but nothiug in their traditions instinctively sug- 
gested the propriety of beginning by a combination amongst 
themselves. Though both were alike ready for sacrifices in 
behalf of an Italitm State, neither of them had any reminiscences 
which could naturally impel them on occasions of this stragal| 
at once to seek each other out with the self-denying spirit 
could constitute a polity at least between them. Na portion bf 
Italy had been accustomed to repo^ upon its neighbours, and 
thus there was nowhere that germ of concert ready which in 
critical moments can alone with requisite quickness bring the 
nssistaince that by energy and example is able to assume direc- 
tion, and save a movement from defeating itself. This proved 
disastrous to rapid sacc€||, and before the Italians had time to 
make good their first faA^, events put a stop to their diances ; 
but it is not true that they wilfully persevered in their errors. 

Charles Albert was not hailed, at first with the devotion which 
might seem to have been his due ; .but to us his partial disfavour 
seems mpst natural. He arrived at the very beginning of the 
movement, when the population was still in the transport of its 
Italian feeling, and no time had been allowed to review ahd esti- 
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lQat6 tll6 CODditiOll of affairs. His okaracter was of a nature not 
only to warrant, but actually to suggest-suspicion, and bis coufse 
of proceeding the very one sure to ruffle all the eusceirtibiUties of 
the hour. A Carbonari conspirator bis early days^ he hod 
willingly puit'hased personal pardpn.by betraying his unfortunate 
accomplices. On succeeding to the throne he had ruled \titlv the 
narrow-mindedness of a priest*ridden bigoV and the jealous^ 
harshness of a giant so mistrustflil as even to doubt his own 
family, during years when Liberalism could hold up no tempting, 
prospects to his ambition. On the reform movem^t being in- 
augurated by Pius IX., he slowly and laggingly followed in its^ 
wake. It was only when the King of Naples had conceded a 
constitution that Charles Albert would consent to grant one to 
his subjects. .Nor were the Piedmontese popular as a nation. 
Indeed they were hardly considered to be Italians,: and were 
looked at much in the siune light iu- which the Macedonians 
before Alexander s time liad been regarded by the Greeks. On 
setting Ins army in motion, Charles Albert issued proclamations 
with the most high-flown professions of patriotic disinterested- 
ness, in which he disclaimed all idea of personal motives, and 
declared that the satisfaction of contributing to his fellow-coun- 
trymen s delivery was all the reward he desired. Yet, from the 
D^ry first day, an active and glaring canvass to set the crown of 
Lombardy on liis head was carried on, without doubt at the 
kings instigation, by men who were notorious emissaries, and his 
whole bdbiaviour was of a kind to instil the suspicion that its 
regulating principle was the desire to make his assistance tho 
means of concluding a bargain advantageous to himself. It 
could not but be that in tlie full excitement of the Italian senti- 
ment, this view, wii^ its contingent prospects of submission to u 
^trusted prince and annexation to what then was an obscure 
Sm unpopular State, must Imve been at first sight uninviting to 
many. Yet it is an authenticated fact, that on a serious appeal 
to the people to decide by their vote the future constitution of 
their country, this instinctive good sense elected union with 
Piedmont. In the ,fiush of intoxicating success, in the tide of 
opinions directly calculated to foment inflated exaltation, with 
Ma^mni untarnished in credit and actively engaged in fanning 
the spirit of .hia .adherents^ the Bapubimans and Separatist party 
yet vani^^^iu smoke. In Lombardy,* s far as it was free from* 
the Austnims,.661,00a votes were ^ven fin: incorporation with 
Piedmont, against only 681 ; .while in Venice, where tlie question 
was left to the decision of the assembly, and the separatist feeling 
was suppose^ to. be , strongest, carried by 127 against 6. 
In the presence of tins dj^liberat© ^reeolutio®, approved, of by 
such overwhelming majorities, it to us absurd to lay em- 
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plmtic stress upon the seditious manifestations agaunst Charles 
Albert on the occasion of the executions of Milan. R was a 
moment pre-eminently calculated to confound the mind of the 
people. From the height of success they found themselves 
pitched into the depths of humiliation, with the same raipidity 
with which they had been elated. What had been looked upon 
one day with the delight of secure possessiou, was discovered the 
.next to he hopelessly shivered'. A wild and profound conster- 
nation, and a perfect conflict of* disordered feelings therefore 
arose, paramount over which was a concentrated animosity 
against those who had been invested witli the direction of nflairs, 
and who now were hastily denounced as traitors. It is evident 
that no just inference can be deduced from what occurred in a 
moment of such complete disturbance, and that jvboever makes 
tliis the starting-point for his calculations, commits the same 
error as a man who, reflecting on human nature, makes the pro- 
ceedings of a madman the basis for his speculations. Every 
reason which in 1848 could tell in favour of Piedmont, tells now 
with redoubled force. What then was looked to only with tli(3 
confidence of inward conviction, is now beheld in the impressive 
attraction of a proved fact, within the cognizance of all. 

Our observations have led us to the conclusion that it is not 
only a sentiment of reliance which animates the Lombnros 
towards Piedmont. They seem to us to have completely identi- 
fied themselves in feeling with it, to consider themselves ns merely 
lopped ofi* members of it, and to be panting for^he actual con- 
summation of a union. No man more illustrious for talent and 
character appeared in 1848 than Manin. Hts genius was essen- 
tially that of a noble-minded statesman, which did not, however, 
prevent his entering into the movement with the predilections 
of a republican, and with sentiments strongly disinclined to accqj^ 
a Piedmontesejsovereignty, Yet Manin died in Paris a firm and 
zealous adherent of Piedmont. The efforts of his last years were 
fdl directed with indefatigable energy to promote by his counsel 
and weight the adhesion of public opinion to the House of 
Savoy. Now, Manin was one of those men who at once are 
types and leaders ; the secret of their influence residing in a 
practical sense which makes them intuitively reflect the confor- 
mation of things ; and we believe that he represents, in the revo- 
lutiodrhis feelings up:der^ent a conversion that ht^ lieen growing 
in intensity throughout Northern Italy. It is Often asserted that 
the Austrian imle is not detest ^by the whole population ; that 
the disaffected only coftstitute^n seotibn, con^tetihg esjpecially of 
the nobility and upper %lie' afe^ ih^ely ahh^^ 

craving for authority that* the and inatibrial prdspbrity con- 
sequent on the efficifent administration 
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have won tho acquiescence, of those large portions of the com- 
munity living by trade and industry, and that above all the agri- 
cultural population is strongly in favour of the existing govern- 
ment, so that it would be ready actively to co-operate in coercing 
any movement on the part of men whom in tbmr characters of 
landlords and proprietdrs it is represented as bating. And this is 
not merely said by men who might be pardoned for greater zeal 
than knowledge. Austrian politicians of standing do not hesi- . 
tate to bring forward these argnments with all the weight of 
their authority, so that we thin^ it worth while shortly to give 
our reasons for completely disbelieving their coneotness. 

The Austrian rule can only be said not to be detested with unani- 
mous intensity throughout Northern Italy in that sense in which 
every sentiment running through a population of great extent must 
naturally encodnter degrees of modification. Thus in Lombardy 
there is a general difference in spirit between the inhabitants of 
its northern and southern districts. The former are a more 
hardy, defiant, and impetuous race, while the latter, living in the 
affluent and luxuriant plains, are more inert and inclined to con- 
tract something of the immobility that attaches to the richness of 
their soil. These would never be the pioneers of a revolt, while 
those, on the contrary, axe of on indomitable forwardness ; and this 
dUmprises tlie whole distinction. The men in the plains of 
Lodi have never shoAvn any sympt^y for Austria ; on the con- 
trary, they were very active participators in the early stages of the 
rebellion. They must not be relied on for a forlorn hope, or to hold 
out in desperai^e resistance to the last, because their temper na- 
turally inclines them to the peaceful pursuits of the dairy and tho 
mart ; but their feelings are Italian ; they would cheerfully obey 
an authority that speaks to them with the form of a constituted 

i |[Ovemment ; they will contribute their quota to a conscription 
evied by order from the ruling power; only if, the war lasted 
long they wonld probably he the first to sigh for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. So far is it from being true that the Austrian 
govemn^nt'has by a good administration conciliated the good- 
will of any class, that on the contrary it has irfflamed 'the ani- 
mosity of the whole oonntry by ite exactions during the last ten 
years. In 1847, the clear revenue drawn from the Lombardo- 
Ymmtian provinces, after all deductions, amounted to 96,886,793 
francs. It is caktdated that in 1866, owing to increased* taxa- 
tioUj^liliii' ftom transmitted to Tieuna amounted; to 137,600,090 
francs. No claw has. escaped the lymc-eyed rapacity of the mi- 
ohequer^ hut the agrioaltur^ one has esMtiall^y suffer from the 
Wvy imposts -had on land, and inhuSred. fearfiilly oppressive 
the oceurrOBce of a jiartte‘'tsf crops from dis- 

eases of a mysterious imtare. This haEreau^d great misery and 
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evt?n absolute destitution in some of the more northern districts; 
amongst which the Valtellina has been one of the most heavily 
visitea, so that the animosity of tliese parts is now heightened by 
the rancour peculiar to the bitterness of personal suffering. Nor 
lias the effect of these exactions been in any way mitigated by 
considerate treatment on the part of the ofBiciala. 

The Austrian government is of all the least supple, and its agents 
(ire the most painfally inept for suiting the lumbei* of traditional 
instruction to modem requirements. It is indeed not a spirit of 
active and wanton tyranny which actuates them, but a spirit of 
offensive clumsiness pervades their conduct which makes them 
blindly contrive on all occasions to wound the feelings of those 
with whom they have to deal, and converts their zeal into dull obse- 
quiousness that never departs from the letter of prescription, and 
never rises to sufficient independence of judgment to be capable 
of enlightening its superiors by counsel or information that 
might seem to convey remonstrance against the wisdom of their 
views. A government depending on such inferior instmments, 
and yet called upon to deal with the most complicated difficul- 
ties, is over exposed to be misled into fatal errors through the 
blundering servility of those to whom it tinists for wholesome 
advice. This has been emphatically the case with regard to its 
Italian possessions, where the notions of stringent oentralizatioii 
in the hands of an irresponsible executive, which formed the sum 
of SchwHFzenberg’s military mind, have been made the principle 
of government. Re-entering by force of arms into possession of 
provinces that had risen in unanimous rebelliofl, tho Austrians 
did nothing to confirm their hold thereoli beyond subjecting them 
to the strict watch of military occupation. No concessions were 
made, and no institutions were granted that might in some sense 
respond to the known aspirations of tho people, and tend even- 
tually perhaps to propitiate the goodwill of that numerous class 
in all countnes which is disinclined to violence, and from motives 
of prudence and calculation always ready to abide by what is 
existing, should it yield the slightest satisfaction to its.limited and 
very bumble demands. We do not pretend to affirm that the 
situation of the Austrian government was free from most per- 
plexing embarrassments, and that any administration possible on 
its part would have sinoeruly conciliated the population at large. 
On the contrary, we believe the natipnal sentiment in the Lom- 
bardo- Yenetian provinces to be bejrond compulmon, and tJiat it 
would certainly, have tried to tutn into ite ojrgun end instrument 
whatever institutions the goyemmie^,t mi^ have gra But 
this consideration is foreign.ta the how the Austrians 

stand actudly in as. affording a 

confirmation of tbehp neeesearily absolute isolation from their 
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subjects in the •^exclusive position whicli they have obstinately 
assumed. , . 

Much noise» indeed^ was made in the papers, a couple 
of years ago, about great modificationB :to be introduced in;tbe 
system on the occasion of the emperors brother* acquinbg^the 
vioeroyalty. It was then represented that the close dependence on 
Vienna, which had mode the governor of Lombardy a mere sub- 
altern, should cease ; that the Archduke was to be a viceroy in tl^e 
full meaning of the word, as well as in the full enjoyment of the 
pageant. With a prince of the blocwl-rbyal habitually residing in 
the capitals of the provinces, a new life was to be infused into the 
whole system of administration. Italians were to form the stafl* 
of government ; the provincial councils were to be endowed with 
active powers ; in short, it was announced that, as far as was com- 
patible with the fact of foreign suzerainty, the just demands of 
national feeling should be complied with by a government consult- 
ing the experience of native counsellors, gratifying honourable 
ambition by studiously fostering it; and, above all, actively 
promoting the material prosperity of the people. But all tlifs 
proved so complete a hoax that it might have been left unnoticed 
by us but for the damaging ridicule it has heaped on govern- 
ment The Archduke, a young man of more ardent intentions 
than wisdom, really fancied himself invested with the powers of 
a viceroy, but with characteristic indiscretion, he was. satisfied to 
assume his post without having first taken the precaution to 
secure the confirmation of the authority with which he believed 
himself to beWtrusted. On his arrival in Lombardy, .never 
doubting himself to be in charge of full power, he acted and 
spoke with tlie assurance of the Emperor's representative, roc^eiv- 
ing petitions, promising concessions, pledging himself to obtain 
favour. But the expectation inevitably raised by all this flourish 
of spontaneous condescension, altogether out of place with what 
hitherto had. happened, was to end in such thorough hollowness 
as to produce the universal impression of ,an intended imposture. 
The truth' is, that the leuven of inveterate -tradition prevailed in 
Vienna over any independent inclinations that at times sprang 
up in the Emperor. The confederation of official pedants, strong 
in the obstinacy of imbibed prejudice, was more than his feeble 
resolution could prevent itself from succumbing to. The Arch- 
duke' vic^oy^S' suggestions submitted to t^se Aulic counstdlors 
were crittc^i^d with all the deference due to their author, and 
fostering of musty fonnaUsms,^btt^ were nevertheless 
poripi^l^ tinted with the stolid impaSrihiUity which appertains 
tO|jii^n-coiiiprehensioni • Thus was presaited the spectacle of an 
viceroy ushered in with; every flourish which could en- 
h^ee expectation; then reduced to the ]^tiablc humiliation of 
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seeing iiimself crossed in every measure by the determined oppo- 
sition of the ministers, his suggestions disregarded, and his promises 
disavowed, until his authority had been cut down to such mise- 
rable proportions as not to allow him even to accede to a propo- 
sition for a change in tho uniform of a body of firemen without 
reference to head*quarters. The consequence is, that on the 
one hand the Archduke has become mi object of derision to the 
quick-witted Italians, while on the other there has spread a 
renewed and bitter conviction that, with an administration indis- 
solubly wedded to notions of stem centralization, and determined, 
without regard for local peculiarities, on forcing the roller of 
levelling uniformity, ballasted by a emshing weight of burthens, 
throughout a discordant empire, there is no hope for any relief 
from those vexatious grievances which are notoriously exhaust- 
ing the country, and whose injustice has been tacitly acknow- 
ledged by tlie Archdukes attempts to advocate their removal. 
In a word, the Archduke’s mission has been worse than a failure ; 
it has glaringly revealed how it is beyond the nature of things 
to bridge over by any contrivance the gulf between Lombardy 
and Vienna ; while to the slurs already fixed on government, that 
of discrediting ridicule has now been added. There has not even 
been obtained tho fallacious success of being able ostentatiously 
to exhibit the brilliant pageant of a court that might claim to be 
of native composition, and dazzle observation by a show of popu- 
lar attendance. The society of Milan may be said to have stood 
entirely aloof from the court, in spite of every effort to entice the 
aristocracy into its service ; in fact, the Court lifts been obliged 
to abstain from Stale-balls through want of guests that could bo 
invited. It is true that some few individuals prominently impli- 
cated in 1848, as far as lending their names, went, have availed 
themselves of the amnesty, and returned to Milan, hut they are 
very few in number, mostly suffering from financial einbaiTass- 
ments, damaged in any reputation they ever possessed by this act 
of compromise, and put thoroughly beyond the pale of society. 
TJie Court circle does not amount to much above thirty families, 
and these ,are not accessions ; they are old Austrian adherents, 
intimately allied with Vienna by ties of long standing, and gave 
it the full benefit of their influence before and during 1848, so 
that their weight in the country can be fairly appreciated. In- 
deed this total estrangement between the Austiians and all the 
intelligent classes is not disputed by the former, but they are 
fond of asserting that hostility is restricted to these, and that 
they can confidently reckon on the active assistance of the. rural 
population, in consequence of its enmity against , the proprietors 
of the soil. This view, which is prevalent in regions which ought 
to be the best informed in Austria, is to us most startling. We 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Sebies, Vol. XV. No. II. II H 
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have ourselves tlie most intimate conviction that there is no 
shadow of reason to warrant its being entertained, and we would 
take its undoubtedly general acceptance in Austria as a single 
instance of the disastrous consequences that can be entoilcd by 
servants who consider themselves bound in duty to revere their 
master^s wishes for gospel truth, whose education induces them 
unconsciously perhaps, but yet servilely, to report on all matters 
in .the sense they would have them vrear, and from an abject 
worship for authority precipitate its disasters by taking pleasure 
in pampering it with stupid adulations. 

There is no country inEurope so free from social disaffection as 
Italy. The ideas involved in Socialism and Communism, and 
hearing reference to an unequal division of enjoyment and labour 
between rich and poor, have made no way in Italy. The ground 
is essentially unsuited to their propagation, from the close union 
which pervades all classes. There are high titles and illustrious 
names in Lombardy, hut society itself is not aristocratic — ^it is on 
one level for all, whether accidentally bearing titles or not ; and for 
the peasiuitry, the one is just as much the signore as the other. 
There is no ilbwill between the gentry in their capacity of pro- 
prietors and the rural population, but, on the contrary, a very 
friendly feeling from old and unbroken associations. There are 
no feudal rights and vexatious privileges wliich could make the 
one objects of hatred to the other, or excite feelings of jealous 
envy. The intercourse between peasantfy and gentry has some- 
thing which partakes of the patriarchal, combined with modem 
familiarity. The Austrian official, trmned in countries wlipre the 
relationship of lord and dependent are of the most uncomfortable 
kind — ^taught by his experience in Slavonic regions of the exis- 
tence of a force that, in the case of revolt, can he effectively 
turned against the nobles, its general promoters, has, with his 
usual want of discrimination, transfeired to Lombardy the fore- 
gone conclusions arrived at in Poland. And that this is not a 
gratuitous interpretation of our own, is evidenced by an officially- 
authenticated piece of delusion in tlie highest quartei's, which 
will be acknowledged as such by everybody. In a despatch of 
April 2, 1848, to Lord Palmerston, Lord Ponsonby reports a 
conversation with Count Ficqueimont, at that time Minister of 
Foreign Affafrs at Vienna, hut who had himself occupied the 
highest civil post in Lombardy, and ought therefore to have 
been ^oxoughly acquainted with its circumstances. We find 
this «latesman reported to have expressed an opinion that 
^‘Austiia could at any mpment she liked avail herself of the 
peasantry against their superiors, so that she would have perfect 
facility in procuring the ruin mA destruction of those persons,*' 
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at tlio Tcry time that events were publicly givings the lie to these 
assertions. It is a notorious fact, corroborated by official docu- 
ments to be found in the papers laid before Parliament, that 
the peasantiy everywhtiro joined in the movement against the 
Austrians. There is no instance on record where the contrary 
was the case. It is true that when disaster overcame their efforts, 
some districts lost heart, and even manifested a hostile sentiment 
against the Piedmontese during their retreat, not from sympathy for 
the Austrians, but out of bitter resentment against the supposed 
inefficiency of the former in delivering them from their hated 
yoke. But this was very partially the case ; and between the two 
camptugns, while tlie army of Eadetzky occupied Lombardy with- 
out any diversions, the country population of the Northern districts 
hy itself kept up a determined guerilla warfare. We may therefore 
dismiss this notion of a peasant rising in favour of Austria as a 
delusion. 

There seems to ns, indeed, to be but two instniments in the 
hands of the Austrian government which can he at all ser- 
viceable in possibly promoting some degree of peacolul influ- 
ence, The charitable foundations in Lombardy are both nume- 
rous and immensely endowed. The Great Hospital in Milan, 
founded by I’rancesco Sforza, is, we believe, the largest individual 
owner of landed property in the province. The management 
of this establishment has been confided to men on whom the 
Government thinks it can rely, being recruited cither from its 
small band of adherents or from the ranks of thg Church ; and 
it is hoped that in their capacity of landlords they may find 
means of exerting considerable influence on the peasantry. It 
would be rash to give an opinion how far this influence may 
extend. Wo believe the individuals selected to be for the most 
part devoted to Austrian and Conservative interests, and that it 
will not be from lukewarmness that they will fail the Government. 
It may, however, be pointed out ns a significant want of (Consis- 
tency between precept and practice, that while Austrian statesmen 
profess themselves assured that so settled an enmity exists between 
peasantry and proprietors as to expose these last to be at any 
moment set upon by the former, they yet should consider it a 
material accession to their strength to have secured the assistance 
of a landlord influence certainly not modified in any of those 
features which afe suggested as unavoidable causes for this pro- 
tended estrangement. The other instrument of political propa- 
gandism set to work by the Atistrian Government is the Con- 
cordat, with which it pretendsf to have suoeessfolly bound to its 
cause the whole body of the clergy. This is also a measure the 
import of whose results it is yet too eariy satisfactorily to ascer* 

* H H 2 
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lain. The liOmbardo* Venetian clergy was decidedly national in 
1 848. The village priests* actively co*fOpei*ated in the movement ; 
and the highest dignitaries, including the Archbishop of Milan, if 
tliey showed no very forward zeal in promoting it, atdeast accom- 
modated themselves witliout resistence to its triumph, and graced 
it •with the sanction of their presence. It mast, howev%. be 
borne in mind that originally that movement tvas asspciatedt with 
what was believed to he the political inclination of the Pope, and 
therefore might have then infected the clergy, from circumstances 
which now would not be forthcoming. As far as wo can ventijgs 
to tnist onr observation and the inquiries we have made in divM^ 
quarters, we should bo inclined to consider the inferior cler^, 
both parish priests and monks, as still strongly imbued with thd 
national feeling against the Austrians, while its higher grades are 
as usual exclusively Papal Churchmen, and therefore devoted 
adherents tb the existing Government. We confess not to see' 
clearly why the Concordat must prove a means of securing tlio 
grateful loyalty of the inferior clergy. It certainly consecrates 
the legal possession of privileges which have long been the object 
of ecclesiastical ambition, but it consecrates this possession to 
the exclusive advantage of some despotic dignitaries. The rank 
and file of the clergy are delivered over, bound hand and foot, to 
the discretionary power of its superiors and bishops. We have 
doubts whether the exercise of this authority is not producing 
discontent among those who arc subjected to it, for this discipline 
is in Lombaijiy something new in spirit and practice. The 
Milanese clergy is, in fact, animated with notions of peculiar 
independence of Ifomc : and the trifling variutipus in the 
liturgy which constitute the whole matter of the Ambrosian ritual, 
Imve sufficed to make it consider itself a privijeged body. . It is 
haughtily proud of its individual exemption from the uniform 
prostration itr everything to Rome, and most jealously sensitive 
of the least encroaohnient on the ancient order of its rights. 
Here there is consequently nn element, not to be found in any 
other Catholic country, ami which may considerably counteract 
the strict Homan sentiment. What might, however, have serious 

♦ Oofuut Cempbell to J/)rd Palmtntim . . 

“ Milan, April 5, 1848, 

“ I shall iSiily 'add, in coiicbision, iny lord, that the entludiasm, obedience, 
and traiiqiiiility of all classes iu Lomtordy cauiwt be surpassed. A religions 
feeling predominates througiiciut,; partipuiari^ among the lower classes, who 
cousideii* the war against the Austriansi ^ k<’ly> It being sanctioned by their 
beloved. Pius IX. ; with^uiost of llie fr^ corps there are brics,ts who march at 
their head, carrying crucifixes, and animating the soldiers oy their harangues.’* 
^-^Cormpoiidenite reapcfdtnff the Affedn of Jamary to Jme, 1848, 

Idid before Parlimi&iu^ 
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weight in inclining 'tlio clergy ultimately to espouse the cause of 
Austria is the hostility on principle declared against the Pied- 
montese Government *by the Court of Home in consequence of 
its ecclesiastical legislation essentially violating the canon law. 
[I’his is a point that touclies the feeling of all churchmen alike, 
and bespeaks the sympathy of the whole class in behalf of vested 
interests, cherished with the jealous pride of a badge of distinc- 
tion. Here, wo think, lies what may prove the germ of future 
danger^ unless rendered innocuous by timely precaution ; for it 
were folly to ignore the weight which generally attaches to- the 
opinions of the country clergy from their means of influencing 
their flocks, and especially the great disaster they would have it 
in their power to bring on the national cause if, irritated by inju- 
dicious provocations, they should unfortunately devote them- 
selves to excite popular prejudice against the only State capable 
of becoming a natural champion for the North of Italy. 

Beyond the elements thus indicated we ore unable to discover 
anything whereon the Austrian Government can roly for tlic least 
moral support ; and giving it the full benefit of iliese, we think 
they amount to very little in their present condition of development. 
Its liold on the Italian provinces therefore reduces itself to the 
painful tenure of perpetual military occupation of a hostile terri- 
tory. Irrespective of the ruinous drain imposed alike on rulers 
and subjects by such a clironic state of mutual hostility, the 
Austrian military position viewed in itself must be allowed to be 
most formidable. With the citadels of Heschieja, Verona, and 
Mantua armed with a perfection that has made them be looked 
upon as models of engineering, and disposed in the pr)sition of 
a triangle, considered by tacticians as the least pregnable piece 
of ground in Europe — with JMacenza converted, iu spite of 
treaties, into a first-class fortress, securing the free passage across 
the Po into Parma and Central Italy — with the stronghold of 
Venice put in effective order, and entrusted ,to an efficient gaj’- 
rison — and .with an army well-disciplifled, perfectly equipped, 
animated witli a steady soldier-like spirit, and of immense pro- 
portions, Austria may duly consider herself a match in the field 
for any fair military contest, much more so for any irregular 
revolt. But Austria has liot been content with those precautions 
within the circuit of her proper dominion. Alive to the danger of 
contagion, she has felt compelled^ in self-defence, to occupy strong 
positions in the territories of her feeble neighbours, from which 
she has taken it upon b0i'«elf to bridle the spirit of discontent 
with that strong hand Wanting to her decrepit allies^ This slie 
has especially lound incumbent on in Papftl States, where 
she has strong garrisons in, the great towns of Bologna and 
Ancona, and, in a word, occupies the Bomagna and the Lega- 
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tioiis witli a force that makes her the virtual master of that 
counti’y. 

The public feeling towards the Government on the part of its 
subjects throughout the Papal States may be correctly comprised 
in one word— disaffection. But when we wish to pass on beyond 
that one general fact, and to define the leading features of this 
discontent, we fail to find that compactness of views which exist 
in Lombardy, and haver difficulty in separating, out of an entan- 
gled mass of complex circumstances, that which is essential from 
much which is fallacious and passing.. From its peculiar and two- 
fold character, the Roman Government, ever since its origin, has 
been in a false position with regiird to its subjects. From this 
source spring those privileges and institutions that distinguish it 
from every other Government, and are so intimately identified with 
its specific nature, as hitherto successfully to defy attacks. The 
Pope, while in one sense merely the sovereign of an Italian State, 
is, in another point of view, an object of acknowledged venera- 
tion for a large number of Christian governments, who profess 
themselves bound by sacred considerations to protect his pros- 
perity. Thus it happens that bis subjects have been plungefl into 
a gulf of tribulation ; for while they themselves are subjects, in the 
full sense of the word, exposed to all tho hardships of taxation 
and exaction, they find that they have to fight against a niis- 
government, which somehow never can he corrected by their best 
efforts ; for no sooner have they mastered it by such means as 
are left to protej^ting subjects, than they find it sot up afresh by the 
united exertions of Catholic Christendom. The complicated em- 
barrassments of these conditions, affording no glimpse of probable 
relief from any perceptible quarter, have naturally throvm the 
discontented adrift to seek remedies for themselves, and deprived 
them of a natural nucleus around which instinctively to congre- 
gate and train up the powers of disaffection in a settled direction. 
This is the reason why the Roman States afforded a favourable 
soil for the propagation* of Carbonari and ^Mnzziniau doctrines. 
Desperate circumstiinces incline to desperate thoughts ; and men 
who found every avenue to national reform closed up by the im- 
practicablo nature of an inveterate system, were ready-made 
converts to the necessity for its absolute demolition. Repub- 
licanism was, therefore, not the expression of any native pro- 
pensity to this particular form of government from local traditions 
of munieijabindependenoe. It was instinctively adopted as the 
appropri^ expression of the^ subversive aspirations which na- 
turally animated men towards a government that, owing to radi- 
cal elements of ihcompatihility, did^ not^ and seemingly could 
n^ver effect one point of affinity with their desires. The Repub- 
i^nism of the Roman States amounted consequently but to a 
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profession of thorough abjuration, and by no means to a well- 
considered profession of positive faith. Nothing which occun*ed 
in 1848 invalidates this view* The Kepublic proclaimed in Borne 
was the result of the accidental necessity to construct a go- 
vernment in the room of one which had taken itself , away 
at a moment when no ready materials were forthcoming for the 
purpose. The deserted State was left to the occupation of the 
first who chose to take possession of it ; and the universal dis- 
affection of all classes hailed an advent which hy its fact sig- 
nalized, at all events, the manifest downfall of the old government. 
One inference alone can he legitimately drawn from the Republic 
with which, in spite of favourable auspices, the reform movement of 
1818 struggled, and that is as to the all but insuperable obstacles 
inlierent in the Papacy to prevent its accommodating itself to 
the ordinary requirements made on every proper government. The 
differences which led to the catastrophe ending in the Republic 
were not the ordinary incidents attending all revolts when directed 
against a sovereign who refuses to yield to force; they sprang from 
a conflict in tho Pope’s bi’east between his political duties as pontiff 
and as prince — a conflict that prevented the establishment of an 
effective executive, and that must continue as long as tJie Pope 
remains the Pope, The radical defects in the pontifical govern- 
ment rendering it so diflSoult of improvement, are its exclusion 
of laymen from office, and its principles of ecclesiastical privilege, 
as embodied in canon law. Other failings, which enter more or less 
into the category of mere abuse, might be remedied by the govorn- 
inent as it now exists, while these two are identified with the 
essence of its peculiar character, and therefore constitute its 
primary elements both for friend and foe. With reference to the 
first of these it is sufficient to say, that it alone is enough to 
entail for ever the . disaffection of its subjects, Wliilo the 
civil administration is confided in all its branches to the direction 
of individuals, whose capacities are only rendered eligible by 
virtue of previous membership in a caste, the essential character 
of which is to forswear, by a vow of celibacy, the strongest ties 
of human nature, the whole lay population is at once condemned 
to idle vacuity, or at best is restricted to the humblest ca.reers. 
This grievance touches all alike ; the. natural consequence, 
as we have already said, is the universal disaffection of all classes. 
The Pap^ Government can command the support of no one 
portion of society in its dominions, becauje it cannot bespeak in 
its behalf the interest of any one. Neither the aristocracy, nor 
the officials, nor the army, have any foeUiogs of faithfulness to a 
government which has it not within its power to animate iteelf 
with any of them. Hence there prevails throughout the , Papal 
'States a tone of laxness in all the relations of governmeU^ , until 
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authoritv has sunk into, a state of general dilapidation. The 
second defect we have mentioned is of* even stilt greater con- 
sequence. - It is not beyond the range of coueeption how the 
l^ope might conoiliate tlie introduction of the lay element into 
the administration of his States with a maintenance of his eccle- 
siastical character ; but it is absolutely beyond possibility that 
any satisfactory system of government can be brought about 
unless the Papacy should, rel^ in those exclusive pretensions 
which hitherto have constituted its political code. No human 
ingenuity will ever be able to blend into harmony two claims so 
contmdictory to eacli other, as that of human right to vindicate, 
and that of inscrutable prescription from on high to impose, its 
authority. In 1B48 the Pope did, indeed, surrender the canon 
law, but since then this concession has been fully taken back 
with all the other concessions of that time; and the Court of 
Borne has of late steadfastly concentrated its energies on reviving 
everywhere its traditional authority in pristine vigour, especially 
since the achievement of the Austrian Concordat encourages it by 
a piece of bi*illiant success. Under these circumstances the pros- 
pects of amelioration aft‘ord little that cheers hope, and there cannot 
bo a doubt that whatever diverging opinions may exist in the 
country as to how it would he most desirable to reconstitute tlie 
Boman States, the impression that i*efbrm emanating from the Go- 
vernment is hopeless, has since the restoration grown to an inten- 
sity infecting even tliose men whose moderate opinions ■were evi- 
denced by their opposition to the Bepubliciui Government, mid 
who limit their desires to proportions quite compatible with Papal 
dignity. 

Wliile discontent has thus grown in these circles, it has 
been, met by a conciliatory approach on the part of those given 
formerly to extreme views. When Mazziui was compelled 
leave Bbme, he left behind him’ a strongly organized society, botli 
in the city itself and throughout the. Papal States. The remote 
and sombre towns of the Romagna, sullenly brooding over I’emi- 
luscences of olden .independence, and* slirouded from the inspec- 
tion of spying informers in their secluded position along the 
Adriatic coast, had been the favourite lurking-places for Carbonari 
conspiracy from its very beginning. In the recesses of this bidden 
district the lamp of liberal aspirations had been clandestinely kept 
alive by a knot of devotees, whose lives had been one perpetual 
plot, and who were only encouraged by the assurances of their own 
fervent intonations and tl^e refleoti 9 n of their own mystic rites 
of association. Here had be^‘ the hairth on whioh/in undis- 
tnrhnd ecsitisy, the kindled glow of Italian feeling was blown 
into the fanciful coruscation of an United' Bepiiblic, with Rome 
fo^ its seat of government. Nor had the . rapid events of 1848 
and 1840, in spite of their disappointments, been calculated to 
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dispel at once the illusions of these heated visions. The nature 
of the dif&Gulties encountered by the constitutionalists in their 
dealing^ with the sovereign, and the impression attending the 
extinction of the republic by foreign intervention, .had singularly 
confirmed public opinion in the justness of Mazzini s belief that 
compromise was ftn absolute impossibility, and extreme measures 
the only wisdom. Mazziui, therefore, left the Boman soil with 
the estimation of a victim to the iniquitous adversity that lay on 
Italy, and cherished by a confiding and admiring public as its all 
but worshipped leader. In spite of this original popularity, 
Msizzitii s influence is now completely on the w^ane. From being 
tlie dominant party^mongst the Liberals of the country, which 
they certainly wore in the period immediately succeeding, the re- 
turn of the Pope from Gaeta, his followers have dwindled into 
scattered knots of partisans, the representatives of a lingering 
local sentiment, and expressive rather of doubt as to the possi- 
bility of procuring reform by moderate conduct than of a rooted 
republican conviction. Towns which but a short while ago wore 
reckoned strongholds of Mazzinianism, are now either entirely in 
the liaiuls of the moderate party, or at least strongly contested by 
them. This decay is especially remarkable in the Bomagna and 
^larches, where the Muzzinians still, however, retain their greatest 
degree of strength. The landed proprietoi’s in those districts arf3 
u (dass very difterent from those in the western provinces of the 
Kornan States. They are highly cultivated and enlightened, and 
thcii* intimate intercourse with their dependents has invested 
them with the influence that attaches to our coifntry gentlemen. 
These men, deeply discontented at being subjects of the Pope, 
and in former times determined Carboiiaries, have now generally 
forsaken Mazzinianism. Bologna, a city entitled to the rank of 
a capital, the residence of important families, who always live 
away ft’om Borne, and thus a centre of intercourse that re- 
flects its influence on the whole Bomagna, is distinguished by a 
strong but temperate Liberal feeling. Even Bavenna, the very 
citadel and sanctuary of Carbonarism, which, when hunted down 
everywhere else, always found shelter behind its ancient walls, 
and a lair for machinations in the solitude of its trackless forests, 
is now renouncing devotion to the cause. Of the towns where 
Mazzinianism is still in snfficient force to be capable of under- 
taking somethings Ancona is the most important; but its 
strength here is of a kind not worthy of confidence. Secret 
organization enables the seet to dispose of the turbulent assist- 
ance of a low mob that .congregates about the harbour, and 
is ready to commit assassination and to indulge in riots as often 
as paid or instigated. • 

The party which is gradually displacing the old Mazzinian one 
calls itself the Piedmontese party, by which it means to ex- 
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press its desire to direct its efforts towards aidin^?, as far as 
in it lies, the success of the present Piedmontese policy, both 
us regards oonstitutioual administration and the expij^siou of 
the Austrians. . The notion of merging into one State, to be 
governed by the King of Piedmont, cannot be said to enter into 
the positive articles of the party's creed, because such an 
eventuality is hardly entertained as possible for the present, and 
the party deems it right to restrict its energies towards attaining 
what is immediately feasible, rather than to waste itself in tran- 
scendental considerations. To this opinion it is urged by far 
higher reasons than of mere personal convenience. The great 
pxtriotic purpose of Italy’s liberation from the foreigner, and 
ultimate union, induces public opinion to* the conviction that to 
precipitate internal reform by revolutionary measures, before the 
successful termination of the war of independence, would probably 
weaken the national forces at the decisive moment in a degree 
destructive of victory, and perhaps lead to disastrous complica- 
tions, attended by overwhelming foreign interventions. The 
lively sense of this danger is the chief motive why men vvlio ore 
perfectly aware of the serious obstacles opposed by the nature of 
the Papacy to proper reform, yet conceive it desirable to depart 
for the present as little as possible in their demands i'rom wliat 
might fairly be conceded by the powers in possession. It is be- 
lieved that a compact Italian State, once established at the 
north of Italy, would more easily extend its preponderating 
influence over sovereigns fearful of losing the wrecks of cherished 
authority by self-willed obstinacy,, than over the less tractable 
pretensions of. governments impelled to assert the vigour of their 
recent titles. In the Eomaii States tlie efforts of the Pied- 
montese pai’ty would be therefore probably directed to bring 
about an administrative separation l)etween the Romagna ' and 
those eastern provinces of the Popes dominions which have 
always been in immediate dependence on Rome. This project 
has the double advantage of at once tolerably responding to the 
indications of nature, and of being sanctioned by diplomatic 
authority. At the Congress of Vienna it was proposed to X^rince 
Metternich. in a draft, the composition of Count Aldini, an 
eminent statesman, by birth a Bolognese, and intimately 
acquainted the country. Again, this plan was entertained at 
the last Qol^^ress of Paris : Count Gavour recommended it with 
the wei||^|,<^his great authority; and after ample consultation in 
the beai^nariers, Lord. Clarendon saw reason to volunteer his 
otfleiat assent to its fitness, in a deliberate and detailed opinion 
embodied in the protocols* of the Congress. According to this 
proposed plan, the Romagna -and the Marches should enjoy a 
lay adniinistration, and a national force and budget of their own, 
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under the governorship of a papal viceroy, so that while tlie 
sovereign rights of the Pope are not infringed, the present ob- 
jectionable form of ecclesiastical government would yet be put an 
end to. The great advantages offered by this orrangeAent lAve 
been duly appreciated. The hateful and depressing influence of 
priestly rule would be at once shorn of half its power, while the 
most spirited population of Central Italy would bo endowed w’ith 
► the means of organizing its force against the time when the ter- 
mination of present diplomatic engagements might render Borne 
itself open to reform by the removal of its foreign garrison. 

We are of opinion therefore that, in the event of a serious 
movement breaking out in the present state of the Peninsula, the 
Liberals in the Bomau States will be fouiJIi to net with caution and 
discipline. They will not venture on attempts to overthrow the 
Pope in Borne, which must prove abortive, unless they have to 
deal witli him by himself, when it may safely be affirmed that he 
would not bo four- and- twenty hours in his capital ; but they will 
combine their exertions towards the emancipation of the Komagnn, 
where their efforts would be directed against Austrian troops, and 
may expect to receive that countenance from France which she is 
too committed to bo able to give to a revolt that must aim a 
death-blow at the Papacy itself. We pointed out how the in- 
fluence of the parish clergy was of importance in Lombardy, and 
it might tlierefore appear inconsistent if we omitted to take it 
into account in the States of the Church. We believe that 
nowhere in Italy is the direct political influen<je of the clergy 
smaller. Their excessive number, and tlieir identification with 
the Government, have shorn them of their spiritual hold, and pre- 
sented thorn to the eyes of the people in the repulsive character 
of a detested coiporation. It is by no means our meaning tliat 
the mass of the people is animated with a spirit of doctrinal 
reform ; but we believe it to be generally animated with a strong 
aversion to the priest, in his absolute, and, through perpetual in- 
terference, higlily offensive authority. The private conduct of a" 
large proportion of the lower clergy is moreover of a kind which 
makes them hateful, from their freely converting their privileges 
into means for moral outrages, and thus in the Pope's States 
there has been produced a feeling towards the priesthood akin to 
that which the French proverb says every vaJet is sure to enter- 
tain for his master. The feeble political hold possessed by the 
Roman clergy on the population is proved by ene great factr— 
not one town rose in defence of the 3?ope against the- Republic, 
although the latter had itself no great ^rttfaction. 

Enclosed between the Roman States, Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and the M-editerranean, lie the4hi!be Duchies of Parma, Modcaia, 
and Tuscany. 'The two first are virtually, in their present shape. 
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creations of Austrian statesmanship, which has endowed them 
with the vain ceremonial of independence. To all intents and 
purposes they are Austrian provinces, erected into principalities^ 
as provisi6ns for junior branches of, or dependents upon, the Im- 
perial family, to which they are to revert in the event of their 
present occupiers having no issue. Quite recently the Govern- 
ment of Parma has indeed assumed an attitude indicative of a 
desire to free itself from Austrian control, but this is merely the 
resuU of personal feelings, and confined to petty manifestations 
of jealous susceptibility. Neither of these Slates respond to any 
popular sentiment, be it in the conformation of territory or in the 
mode of govenim^ent. On the contraiy, tliey have been exposed 
to all the harassing opprafcsion of petty tyranny, combined with the 
bitterness of foreign subjection ; and the rule of the late Duke of 
Modena affords an example of deliberate treachery in insti- 
gating conspiracy merely for the purpose of convicting of dis- 
loyalty, which is worthy of the darkest limes of mediteval 
godlessness. As might he expected, those Diicliics have been 
hotbeds of discontent, and in the period preccdiiig 1848 the 
si)irit of Oarbonarism was strong. When the movement broke 
out in that year, the population Avas one of the first to join it, and 
both Dukes were expelled. . The Carbonari and Mazziiiian party 
being then unimpaired in the credit it had acquired during the 
season of preparatory conspiracy, there was considerable dissension 
ns to bow those Duchies were to constitute themselves. In spite, 
howi'ver, of circumstances so favourable to Kepublican influence, 
the. population of Piacenza, on which Piedmont has a right bf re- 
version by the Treaty of Vienna, voted all but unanimously for 
immediate annexation to that kingdom; while in Parma and 
ilodena the same measure was advocated with such favour, that 
there is no doubt but it would have been decreed had not the* 
reverses of the Piedmontese anny prematurely subjected these 
Duchies to Austrian occupation. The feeling thus indicated has 
since then increased. A Republican pai-ty still exists, and its 
activity is fostered by the galling occurrences of daily niisgovem- 
meiit, which readily inclines to desperate suggestions and criminal 
enterprises ; but the general feeling throughout the Duchies 
would at once proclaim adhesion to Piedmont in the event of its 
marching against Austria, and there is no force cither in the 
small knot of court nobles, or in the |partisuus of Mazziiiianism, 
sufficient in itself to prevent these ten*itaries from handing them- 
selv^ over to the King of Sardinia. 

•Tuscany, although I’uled by a prince who is an archduke, is 
in a very different condilion. llere we have a State whose 
e^iistence is confirined by its' territorial compactness and old 
traditions inspiring attachment, so that after Piedmont this is 
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tlie State in nil Italy which has the least reason to fear a revo- 
lution, Between the Government and people there exists an 
undeniable identity in spirit. The Tuscan population, possessed 
of fjuick perception, is wanting in stem stuff. The love of ease, 
with its kindred feelings, is at the bottom of Tuscan nature. Its 
genius is prolific in happy observation, but shuns tlje self- 
denying discipline that alone can work out a reliable revolution, 
while its sensuous constitution, flying from the touch of pain, 
is unable to harden into st()ical endurance or to master the 
strength which, witli a desperate effort, would overthrow an 
oppressive tyrant. In the main the existing government responds 
to the requirements of a people so disposed. It is indeed with- 
out elevation of character, and often even positively mean wlieu 
having to deal with what it supposes to be danger ; but so far is 
it from vexatious and tyrannical in its ordinary proceedings, as 
to bo generally looked upon with the tolerance due to a harmless 
although blundering anthority, aflbrdiiig in its absurdities ample 
scope for ridicule, but yet tacitly conceding in practice much 
which it cannot bring itself to sanction on principh*. The 
Tuscan Government is essentially a government of confirmed 
indulgence. It is in the habit of shutting its eyes to the 
liberties taken by its subjects, and that is sufficient for a people 
wlio feel a strong impulse to extort charters and rights. Tlio 
liberty of the press in the main exists, and has existed virtually 
in Tuscany for a long period. The Leopoldine laws have been 
preserved, without any apparent reason wherefore, to the comfort 
of the community. Thus there is here a stakj of tilings emi- 
nently calculated to content an easy people, and to d(q)rive it of 
motives for political resentment. The educated tdasses in 
Tuscany partake of the Italian feeling, but with the full ccsta.sy 
of theorists. They think constitutional government would make 
the administration more efficient, and applaud the policy of 
Piedmont, but it iswitli the listlessuess of a feminine complexion, 
and above all, as compared with tho inhabitants of the Duchies 
4 iiul Roman States, without any of tiie impatience which is the 
sign of strong personal interest. We believe that the Tuscans 
would again manifest their Italian sympathies as they did in 1x4 s, 
and would send a detachment to Lombardy which would again 
behave with the same personal courage as tho former one did at 
Cartatone. The Government would yield again at the first noisy 
tJiimmons on the pari of the people, for tho best of reasons, tlnit 
it has no notion how to offer .resistance. But if the Italian 
movement should encounter a reverse in other points, it must 
not expect to he sustained in Tuscany ; for that country can 
follow in. a wake, .never will possess sutficient resolution to 
flare tind confront opposition. 
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Wo believe also that the idea of a union with Piedmont is 
not at present seriously entertained by any influential party, 
nor is it coveted by Piedmont, which is far from being ani- 
mated by a grasping appetite of conquest towards other Italian 
sovereigns. The sympatliies for Piedmont in Tuscany extend 
we think to as » zealous an appreciation of its services in behalf 
of Italy as is to be expect^ from a voluptuous people, in the 
enjoyment of comfort and ease, but does not amount to the 
conception of abolishing a form of government whose extinc- 
tion would deprive Florence of its ancient position. At the 
same time there seems to us nothing in Tuscany on which we 
qau reckon as an element siii*e to arrest the further contagion 
of a larger national feeling, the sentiment we have pointed 
out being rather the lurking resu^ of old associations than of 
strong conviction. In Florence itself, which is the centre of 
literary activity in Italy, the young men of letters -are naturally 
imbued with the prevailing national ideas, and do their best to 
propagate them. Mazzinianism is of too desperate a nature to 
ensure many poi'tisans in Tuscany ; the only place where it is of 
importance being Leghorn, a town of exactly analogous conditions 
with that of Ancona. There it has repeatedly contrived riots, 
and may not impossibly contrive them again, but granted even 
that the Mazzinian faction should be enabled to make itself 
master of the* city, it would be merely m possession of a walled 
town, utterly unable to compete with Florence, or Pisa, or Siena 
in influence on the country. With reference, therefore, to 
Tuscany’s positkm in the event of an immediate struggle in 
Italy, we are inclined to think that it will be by itself no 
obstacle in the way of triumph on* either side. The people are 
open to Italian feelings, the government ready to yield to the 
first semblance of coercion, so that between the two, Tuscimy 
will he no dead-weight likely to resist any efficient Italian lever. 
There seems to us, however, no reason to expect that the 
autonomy of Tuscany will be swamped unless the government 
should be suddenly affected with a spirit of obstinacy new to its 
nature, and capable of setting popular opinions in anew direction. 
On the contrary we believe the Tuscan Government to be in the 
rare position of being able to derive in a future order of things 
the benefit oi that tacit good understanding into which it has 
settled with the mass of its subjects, and that it entirely depends 
upon it^if^whether or not it shall eventually annex various 
adjoimii|[ .provinoes, especially in the Boman States. 

Tlie ^bad- weight of Itidy is the kingdom of the Two, Sicilies, in 
extent and population the largest of Italian States, and from its 
position able to influence the force of all Central Italy. Neither 
the Pope nor the Grand Duke of Tuscany could for a moment 
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resist a national movement in their States were Naples once to 
co-operate witli Piedmont But of this there is little, if any 
prospect, as long as King Ferdinand retains his free autliority. The 
state of the kingdom of tho Two Sicilies offers to our view 
nothing but the gloom of relentless oppression and compulsoiy 
bondage. With an army of 100,000 men in time of peace, the 
power of the sovereign has succeeded in establishing itself as 
the only one in the country, under circumstances of the most 
appalling tyranny. To enter into the details of this situation is 
beyond our limits ; all that we can here touch upon are its 
probable hearings on an immediate future. First, it must be 
borne in mind that there is a vast distinction to be made between 
Naples and Sicily. With respect to the first, it is singular that 
what ought to afford the best pledge for efficient self-government 
has proved the means for facilitating royal usurpation. The 
Neapolitan provinces offer elements for that wholesome local 
administration which in a free State ought to check the over- 
growth of a central executive, in a body of permanently resident 
landholders intimately connected with their native districts. But 
the complete want of intercourse in a common centre of active 
political life has caused the Neapolitan provinces to continue 
each for itself in a state of isolation. ]?orsonal influences there- 
fore have not been able to acquire more than a provincial impov- 
iance, which has been tho cause why revolts have been easily 
extinguished in their first stage. Political feeling lacks the 
organization required for tho simultaneous vigour that alone can 
oveilhrow an executive in command of a monif^rous force. A 
vast deal of intelligence, energy, and sound education exists 
amongst the ni£m in the middle classes of Neapolitan society, 
but liiey are as it were condemned to conditions of singleness by 
the foice of circumstances, and cannot put in motion adequate 
masses. The kingdom of Naples is a soil where at least the 
discipline of Carbonarism might do good, although the doctrines 
of Bepuhlicanism arc altogether foreign to the habits of the people. 
The Liberal party confine their wishes to the re-establishment 
of the Constitution, already decreed by law and never revoked ; 
and in order not to complicate matters, they do not aim at neces- 
Siirily deposing the reigning dynasty. All they desire is, the 
introduction of a form of govemment'which, conscientiously ob- 
served, would be able to set restraint on the bad passions of the 
sovereign, which are the cause of all their present sufferings ; and 
this would bo the scope of their efforts, should they see themselves 
in a position to attempt a movement. But accidental circum- 
stances threaten to embanks their position beyond retrieval. 
.To a population groaning under the daily affliction of cruel 
tyranny, and pitting torelieveitself if it only knew how, the offer 
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of distinct assistimce in this object cannot fail to have irresistible 
attraction. This offer now presents itself to the Neapolitans 
in the 2 >erson of a French prince claiming the throne by virtue 
of his fathers memory — a memory that has left strong re- 
collections behind it in the affections of the people. Much 
as the leaders of the Liberal party look \^1th alarm to the con- 
sequences of a revolution involving a change of dynasty, coupled 
with the introduction of a new foreign element into the govern- 
ment of Italy, they feel that their arguments will in the critical 
moment have small chance in dissuading people who would he 
asked to forego pretty certain relief from intolerable suffering, out 
of regard for possible contingencies. 

But if Prince Murat has the prospect of being hailed by the 
people of Naples, this is not the case in Sicily. Here there is a 
population far removed in temper and condition from that of the 
continental provinces. What the Austrian is to the Lombard, King 
Ferdinand is to the Sicilians ; and this feeling is shared in by all 
ranks of society with an equal intensity, undisturbed by local 
differences or feelings of class. One national sentiment per- 
vades and binds together, in a common interest, the aristocracy, 
the burgesses, and the peasantry, to vindicate the ancient rights 
of Sicily, I’espected even by the Spaniard, from the wanton and 
brutal violation which they have undergone from the King of 
Naples. The Sicilians are perfectly ready to remain subjects of 
the present dynasty, possessed of the double royalty of Sicily* and 
Naples, under condition of enjoying their cherished constitution, 
but they scorn to be considered aai integral poition of a kingdom 
culled that of the Two Sicilies. If Murat came to he elevated to 
the throne of N aples, the Sicilians would refuse to consider him 
as their consequent sovereign, and would probably, if left to tlieir 
own inclinations, proceed to elect one of their own — ^in all likeli- 
hood a Piedmontese prince, as happened in 1848. This, of 
course, would complicate matters painfully in the south of Italy, 
and therefore the leaders of the Liberal party, both in Naples and 
Sicily, anxiously desire to bring about the re-establishment of the 
constitution, now a dead letter in the statute-books of both coun- 
tries, with the son of the present King upon the throne, as 
offering the only solution likely to answer the requirements of the 
people, and to avert a perplexing incident that might prove full 
of danger to Italy. A party hardly exists in this part of Italy 
which would deserve the name of Piedmontese, as indicative of its 
tendiug^ilferectly to assimilate itself with that country, or of its 
reclining ’for inspiration on Turin. The mere position of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies precludes the idea that Piedmont 
could for the present actively extend its influence of attraction 
so far. This does not, however, exclude the Neapolitan and 
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Sicilian Liberals from tliat affinity^wliicli pervades all Italians, and 
u national movement begun at l\irin will immediately find hearty 
response h\ them, as in their own private elforts they would strive 
to co-operate toAvards the great purpose of common independence. 
As the crowning member, that by its finishing touch gives 
expression and character to this assemhlago of elements, we have 
reserved to the last that singular country, ten years ago one of 
the least reputed in Europe, not even in population and territory 
chief amongst the States of Italy, and whicli has now acquired 
an undisputed moral preponderance in public opinion over them 
nil, has converted what then was a disregarded nook into the 
heart of the Peninsula's life, has played an effective part in the 
greatest military events of our times, and been admitted on tenns 
of equality into Congress with the first-rate powers of Europe. 
It is impossible but that, in the train of our surprise at such 
astounding achievement, there should intrude itself the anxious 
thought how far the brilliant progress may be sound — how far 
it may be expected to continue — how far there may be elements 
fortliconiiiig in it capable of bringing to a satisfactory issue that 
struggle for national existence which has been powerfully incited 
by its encouragement. To discuss this question thoroughly would 
require a dctfiiled review of Piedmontese history during the last ten 
years : such Avonld hb beyond the limits of this article. We must 
content ourselves with indicating what in our opinion is the nature 
of the force, moral and physical,* which Piedmont is at this present 
conjuncture able to bring to* felStr upon Italy. When in 1848 
Piedmont embarked upon alnationnl policy, sb^ found herself 
thereby impelled towards two purposes — the assumption of the 
championship of Italy, and the renunciation of past traditions of 
government. The former (her right to which was at the time 
disputed by many, and suspicious' to still more) was for a while 
put out of question by the humiliation incurred at Novara. But 
the other purpose was one, the success of which could be dis- 
turbed by nothing except the irresolution of bad faith on her own 
part. Its triumph would therefore be the record of sincere per- 
severance and reliable truthfulness, and it is tlu#which has been 
achieved by Piedmont, who now reaps the reward of her con- 
sistent honesty in the influence voluntarily attached to that 
quality. No dispassionate person conversant with Italy can 
entertain a doubt that, whatever local sentiments may bo still 
rooted here and there, whatever party prejudices may still 
individual intellect, the sympathy and admiration for Piedmbnt 
is a sentiment which has become dominant with Italians, and 
meets with none other capable of competing with it. It i^ im- 
possible not to be struck with profound astonishment at the 
wonderful constellation of circumstainces which combined to 
[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— Nbw Seuies, Vol. XV. No. II. II 
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favour the progresis of Piedmont, both in internal reform and in 
her position abroad. First, a genmne feeling of loyalty, exeep 
tional among GonUnetital nations, firmly attached a Imge majority 
of the population to the House of &avoy. This feeung engen- 
dered confidence in the people towards their sovereign, and was 
the wholesome means of steadying their, temper during a period 
of intense political excitement by a moderation that remained 
proof in all essential matters to exaggeration and fatal suspicion. 

The conduct of the nation, as a whole, was marked by a dignity 
and just appreciation of the boon acquired in the shilpe of 
freedom and a patriotic feeling, vrhich are pledges for the firm 
and ineradicable growth of liberty in the soil of Piedmont. But 
this freedom was os yet. a mere bud, barely set, when on the field of 
Nwvarn the young hopes of a high-spirited ambition were violently 
crushed by a blow which dealt destruction to every infant liberty 
it could reach. From this danger the liberty of Piedmont, alone 
in Europe, was rescued by rare abnegation on tlie part of that 
individual who would certainly have profited in pei*sonal power 
by its destruction. There is no doubt that, after the battle of 
Novara, the constitution of Piedmont lay as much at the mercy 
of Vittorio Emmanuele, as those of Naples and Home lay at that 
of their sovereigns on their defeat of ai-med revolt. And this 
prince, child of a tyrannical father, offspring of a gallant, hut 
proud and ambitious house, brought up in the atmosphere of 
priests and men given to reactionary opinions, in no position to 
have acquired at his early age personal experience capable of 
correcting defidientinstiniction — ^tlris prince, then, devoid of .every 
artificial assistance, and suddenly called upon to assume a position 
that exacts resignation, forbearance, and sacrifice, in a degree 
often ruffling the temper of those best inured to its difties, has 
fulfilled his part with a conscientiousness and a completeness 
which leave nothing to be desired. History is replete with 
examples of sovereigns who, to their own destruction and their 
people s woes, in spite of ample lessons, could yet not accommo- 
date themselves to their duties, hut in the whole range of history 
there occurs no Acond Vittorio Emmanuele, the heir to an ancient 
and absolute authority, who of his own will forbears to assume 
it when within his reach, not from dictates of morbid asceticism, 
but because he rests his pride in the inviolable pledge which he 
feels it to bo within his power alone to secure for his subjects’ 
rights^ and centres his delight in the sovereign support which he 
is ftware that he alone is in a position to extend to the infant 
struggles of civil liberty. 

The motive which has induced this unreserved adoption of 
constitutional prindples in the king is bis intense national feel- 
ing. The whole political ambition of Vittorio Emmanuele is 
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^ibsorbetl in the one desire to avenge the defeat of Novara— to 
live long enough to be enabled in person to bring to his father’s 
tomb what may be an appropriate offering to his bleeding 
memory. Under the impulse of this ruling thought, his blunt 
and unsophisticated sense at onOe was led by good faith to feel 
the inseparable connexion in practice between national feeling 
and political aspirations; and from that moment he accepted 
liberty with a single-heartedness which is beyond the aspersion 
of doubt The reward of this conduct is to be found in the 
king » solid popularity, which has been the happy means of con- 
fining the storms of party dissensions in Piedmont within a 
sphere recognising one common superior influence, while 
throughout Italy it has acquired for him general confidence and 
esteem. But while with marvellous conscientiousness the king 
thus strictly confined himself to his constitutional i)rerogative. 
Piedmont, as by a miracle, saw herself endowed with the very 
man calculated to perfection for a minister under the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. . Possessed of that rare and liighest 
constitution of mind which allies a courage at need rising into 
audacity with an intimate appreciation of prudence and circum- 
spection, Count Cavour is, in our conviction, undoubtedly the 
greatest statesman of our age, and on a level with the greatest on 
re<iord. The representative of one of the oldest and hauglitiest 
families of Piedmont, counting amongst its ancestors St. Francis 
de Salis, his father was so identified with everything most objec- 
tionable and most arbitrary in the order of governmfdt before 
1848, that the whole unpopularity of its system •seemed to find 
its eonceiitrated expression in the animosity prevalent against his 
person. Early the jx)ung Cavour had, however, showji signs of 
independent convictions, in consequence of which he Jiad for a 
peri^ seen fit to withdraw himself from the territory of Pied- 
mont. During this time he travelled much in Fi’ance and Eng- 
land, observed institutions and political life, and contributed 
valuable articles, especially on matters of political economy, to a 
^'Ileviow” which then appeared in Geneva. But these efforts 
were not sufficient to remove the stigma attached to bis name. 
When the movement of 1848 set in, Cavour immediately engaged 
in it, and founding a daily paper, the Risorgimento, he essayed by 
able articles at once to warn bis countrymen from error, and to 
encourage them to wholesome efforts. But the universal obloquy 
attaching to his father caused the son to be received with as 
universal aversion. The Riso^mento was denounced in the 
clubs as the ix&sidious composition of a traitor who, with his 
father’s relentless hardness, combined the subtle poison of 
sophistical falseness. Such were the adverse auspices of 
Cavour's political birth, and thesei' he successfully overcame by 
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the iinflinchittg persemauce of his spirit. The ignorant misap- 
prehension of the ’public was gradually corrected by the expe- 
rience of the Senate, and during the ijerilous times of 1848 and 
1849 Count Cavour found occasion, in debates momentous to his 
country’s safety, to unfold, the ‘admirable temper of his talents, 
and step by step to acquire the esteem of his fellow- citizens. 
And now his personal influence is of an intensity rivalling the 
sort of influence once exerted by Maz^ini. AIL the legislation 
wliicli has distinguished Piedmont in the last ten years — all the 
policy it has pursued— all the public works of stupendous mag- 
nitude it has raised— in short,- everytliing connected with the 
present state of that country, — presents itself to the mind as the 
deed of Cavour s inspiration. The result is, tliat the man once so 
decried and aspersed, is now honoured with a perfect devotion. 
Vittorio Emmanuele commands the sincere respect of Italy ; hut 
Cavour commands its iinhesitating faith, llis name, grown to be 
a household word in every hamlet, except in some of the remoter 
provinces of Naples, has become an organization for tlie Liberal 
party in place of the old Carbonari bond, and Cavour has now* 
been elevated to that pedestal on which, amidst the incense of 
mystic aspirations, Mazzini was once worshipped as a prophet. 
Let it not bo supposed that we write one word without due 
consideration when wo affirm that, at the present conjuncture, 
the word whispered by Cavour in his cabinet at Turin would he 
enough to make the moderate Liberal party throughout Italy rise 
at once ^thout a moment s hesitation as to the consequences ; 
such is the unBounded confidence reposed in the sovereign. wwth 
of his w'isdom. 

B.y Cayour s side there stands a man who in his militoy 
capacity has acquired the entire confidence of the army — General 
de la Maimora ; and this fact is sufficient to prove how aight 
Count Cavour was wheu, altliough deserted by the whole ol' 
his cabinet, he recommended the king to engage in the Crimean 
war as the means of recovering for the army confidence in itself. 
The conduct of the Piedmontese troops there is known to all, 
and they have thence brought back a spirit which pants to he 
let Igose on the Austrians under the leadership of their cherished 
general, who liiis completely reorganized the whole army from 
what it was in Charles Alberta time. . We believe there is no 
more efficient military force of its proportions in Europe. 
Under, the auspices of these three men. Piedmont has been 
in her course since 1848/ and directed to her present 
pos^n. That position h^< in due particular undergone an 
modification-, which cannot rbo too much impressed on 
tlS)l«le not personally conversant /.with> Italy. Piedmont has 
opened itself as a reservoir for all Italian blood, which, introduced 
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into its veins, lias in return transmuted it' into the actual and 
ph5"sical representative of the race. In tlie Piedmontose^Purlia- 
inent, in the cabinet, in all branches of the admimstyation, in 
every arm of the public force, there are individuals who by birth 
are natives of other States, but nevertlieless, in virtue of their 
Italian origin, are admitted to the full benefits of its political 
freedom. This great fact has of course vastly modified the feel- 
ing of strangeness with which the Italians generally once re- 
garded the Piedmontese, as hardly a legitimate family of their 
race, and from the prevalence of their conversion has been de- 
rived the chief encouragement for Piedmont confidently to pursue 
the policy she has adopted. That policy points to driving the 
Austrians out of the north of Italy — and expects to acquire 
possession certainly of the Lombardo- Venetian provinces lun^t 
probably also of the Duchies of Modena and Parma. We have 
already expressed our opinion how' far we think these expecta- 
tions may reckon on success, if that is to depend on the inclina- 
tions of the inhabitants of those districts. It remains, however, 
to consider whether Piedmopt may not be affected by embarrass- 
meiits of her own likely to exert a disturbing influence upon the 
steadiness of her action, by either seriously impeding, or unduly 
piocipitating^ it. 

A state identified with historical traditions descending through 
many centuries, and with a dynasty boasting ot one of the 
most ancient pedigrees in Europe, could not fail to have pro- 
duced a society strouglv imbued with aristocratic elements. 
The revolution of IHIH," therefore, broke dowfl in Piedmont 
an order of things in which office, power, and authority liad 
been the property of an aristocracy in the true sense ot the 
term. But although this aristocracy could not be friendly to a 
constitution of so liberal a cast as not to recognise a hereditary 
element in the representation, the meyority was sufficiently pa- 
triotic to enter into Charles Albert's national policy, and to loiget 
iit the time tlieir private grievances in behalf of their country. 
When, however, the battle of Novara put an end to the excite- 
ment of this great motive, and the aristocracy found itself called 
upon to settle down into a position deprived of all special privi- 
lege, its hostility was kindled against the new order of the btate, 
and it would have gladly supported the king in destroring the 
constitution. Vittorio Emmauuele declared then, that if a ma- 
jority of his subjects should demand the revocation of the Char- 
ter, he would' be ready to" abdicate, but that his hand should^ 
never be a party to the deed. Since that time eleven years oi 
continued and regular government have been produotiye of &eir 
effects. What then seemed easy now begins to appear impossible, 
.and the Piedmontese aristocracy, which although proud is not 
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vvantiug ia patriotism, has as a body rallied to the constitution, 
rt is now no longer reactionary — ^it is merely conservative. At 
the last general election it actively exerted itself to enter the 
Chambers, which before it had affected to consider as derogatory, 
mid tlie members of its party have arrayed themselves under the 
leadership of Count Bevel, a man of honourable uprightness, 
whose sincere adoption of constitutional government is not 
doubted even by his opponents, but who is averse to further ad- 
vances in a liberal or aomooratic sense. This party's most dis- 
tinguishing feature is, however, its professed Piedmbntism and 
deprecation of the Italian policy. It would be content to see 
the country continue in its present limits, considers views of 
aggrandizement the foolish dictates of a vain and ill-digested 
ambition, denounces on every occasion the public expenditure as 
wanton and ruinous, and indefatigably censures with bitter ani- 
madversions the conduct of Cavonr. 

In the event of a critical emergency a large number would, 
liowever, forswear faction, and from deep-rooted loyalty respond 
to an appeal from the king. In close alliance with it in opposi- 
tion is the clerical party, whose essential characteristic is suffi- 
ciently explained by its name. This party identifies itself with 
the Jesuits and Ultramontanism. Could it ever get po\Yer into 
its hands it would certainly extinguish the Constitution, and its 
chief political scope is opposition to what it terms the impiety of 
Cavour’s ecclesiastical legislation. This legislation has not been 
really offensive to any essential rights of the church ; it has only 
broken down the exclusive privileges attached to its tribunals, 
and suppressing certain religious orders has diverted their pro- 
perty towards the endowment of the inferior clergy. The negr)^ 
tiatioiis, however, between Piedmont and the Court of Home 
consequent upon these measures were attended with discussions 
of so unpleasant a tone as to have been productive of a profound 
misunderstanding, the continuation of which Count Cavour 
justly considers an unfortunate circumstance. It has been the 
cause of kindling, in what otherwise was a country free from 
dangerous passions, a spirit of dissension peculiarly difficult to 
subdue, because easily made to run in a channel of superstition. 
Deeply impressed with the necessity under which Piedmont lies 
to husban|; and gather all the forces at her command, if she is to 
carry bu| Ifer adopted policy, Count Cavour has tried to con- 
ciliate ttes element of intestine discontent b^ abstaining from 
further legislation in the same direction. Hitherto his efforts 
haye not been crowned with success* ' The majority of the clergy 
are "very hostile to him, and at ble^ions exert their influence, 
, when they cannot carry candidates of their own, in favour even 
of a Mazzinian rather than of a Crovernment supporter. This 
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frantic disposition has been much whetted by injudicious and 
offensive attacks on the part of the mpro advanced liberal press, 
for wliich Cavour is not responsible. These two factions of the 
Conservative party together do not muster above forty votes in 
the Chamber of Deputies consisting of 206 members. 

On the whole, we would consider the clerical opposition well 
deserving a statesman's attention, as an annoying embarrassment 
to a government which it is very desii'able to remove, because 
quite strong enough materially to assist in setting up impedi- 
ments while yet unable ever to acquire, in its own declared person, 
the uppei'hand. The next serious difficulties experienced by the 
Piedmontese Government are found in certain local sentiments. 
Tlio Savoyards are poor, French in language, and subject to 
priestly influence, whence it comes tliat they protest against the 
increased taxation of late years, have a natural aversion against 
the Italian policy, Avhich is the cause for it, and are bigoted Ultrn- 
niontanes. They would bg glad to be annexed to France. At 
the other extremity of tlie langdom there is the proud city of 
Genoa, which, with its aristocracy, its merchants, and its mob, has, 
ever since 1815, continued to chafe in sulky peevishness at the 
ignominy imposed by the Congress of Vienna on its historical 
dignity, in subjecting it to the upstart authority of Turin. This 
feeling has not as yet subsided. The nobles, almost to a man, 
stand aloof from public' life, satisfied with the barren glory of au 
illustrious name and the selfish enjoyment of wealth ; while the 
townspeople are animated with so perverse a disposition that their 
deputies have not blushed to arraign the Govemment of improvi- 
dence in undertaking those great public works which have mainly 
contributed to the astounding commercial activity and prosperity 
of Genoa. Opposition, for its own sake, has hitherto been the 
sole political principle of Genoa, which has proved the cherished 
nursery for the two distinct parties hostile to the Government. 
Its deputies are all clerical or Mazzinian. Quite recently tho 
latter Ijave shown symptoms of a better feeling, and a number of 
them have signified to their leader that in the event of a war of 
independence they woujd support the efforts of Government. A 
good administration carries its own recommendation ; and in the 
absence of ell real gjievance, we have no doubt but that the next 
generation Genoese will have laid aside the present unrea- 
sonable disposition, The attitude hitherto maini^ned is, how- 
ever, liighly instructive, as aftbrding the means of duly testing, 
in its most perfect example, the effective force residing in . that ' 
municipal spirit which so many persons affirm will alone, in 
Lombardy, prevent the estebiisliment of a su|«reme govemment. 
We find thatwhere it was strongest, it could do no more than 
annoy — ^it was never able seiiously to^ impede authority; 
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and Hint Piedmont^ in her former state, when deprived, of all 
which might recommend her to the wounded, fedings of ^ the 
Genoese, was always in a position effectively ,to control their 
discontent. ^ 

iVir inoro serious than all these elements of opposition are 8Oni0 
difficulties entailed upon the Piedmontese Government by the fact 
of her policy, and not to he got rid of in any manner. These 
difficulties are comprised in the excessive expenditure rendered 
inevitable by an expectant attitude that must necessarily he 
ahyays fully prepared to .take advantage of an opportune moment, 
and by the obligations incurred towards those who have confided 
their interests to her care. These together set a limit beyond 
which expectation must be converted into action. Since the 
year 1847 the interest of the public debt has been increased 
sevenfold, and yet all this expenditure has been a matter of 
necessity. Piedmonts exceptional position rendered it obligatory 
on her to carry on at the same time immense public works, and 
keep up armaments beyond her national wants. Her army, on 
its peace establishment, is now more tlian double what it was 
before 1848. It is self-evident that such outlay can only be 
justified by the certainty of being hereafter made good by a pro- 
portionate compensation, and that the very existence of Pied- 
mont therefore depends on the event of this contingency ; but 
this engagement can only he fulfilled by successful wars with 
Austria, for defeated Piedmont could only encounter the ruin with 
which she is already threatened, if with her present encum- 
brances she is l^ft for good to her present resources. While 
paramount dictates of self-preservation thus impel Piedmont to 
a speedy collision with Austria, she is likewise held to the same 
by the claims of those whom she has reclaimed from wild revo- 
lutionary purposes by offering them her banner to rally round. 
Count Cavour's policy in Italy, has been to render harmless the 
subve^ivo agitations of Mazzini through practical evidence of 
its futility, as qompai'ed with the positive nucleus afibrded for 
national effort by Piedmont, The confidence excited in his per- 
sonal .ability has won for him great success, hut should once the 
suspicion arise thid Piedmont is either unable or unwilling to 
proceed further,, the feeling in the country would again be 
turned aud infallibly tend afresh towards extreme opinions 
productiyf^oi danger to Europe, and especially to Piedmont. 
il,ence, j^iint Oavour on the* one hand has exerted liimself 
tp restrain popular impationoe by preaching the 
neeei^ill^ iQr awaiting a favourable <i^pportunity before venturing 
on .i^ojus action; andj on the other Juind, aware of* the impos- 
sibility of preventing explosion ;l^ond a cerinin time in the 
in^ammable, materials heaped up. around him, be has inde- 
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fotigabTy sought to Aveave alliances that might give Italy the 
physical strength equal to a victorious struggle with the great 
military power of Austria. For with the Piedmontese army not 
one hundred thousand strong—the Lombardo- Venetian provinces 
disarmed and held in check by an immense force, entrenched in 
most formidable fortresses — ^with the keys of Central Italy in the 
enemy’s hands, and the national efforts of the populations in 
the Roman and Neapolitan States unavoidably distracted from 
efficiently assisting in the war of independence by the necessity 
of first freeing themselves from the fetters of their own govern- 
ments, it is clear that in all human reckoning the chances are 
against Italy in a single combat with Austria; while yet intole- 
rable misgovernment, coinciding with ardent aspirations, has 
stung the people throughout the Peninsula into a frame of mind 
which is bent on risking the most desperate ventures before 
abandoning all idea of relief. 

Such is the situation with which' Count Cavour has had to 
deal, and which ominous signs seem to indicate as noariug 
a crisis. The march of the whole Piedmontese army to the 
frontier, the words spoken on divers public occasions, tlie 
openly defiant tone assumed by the Piedmontese Government 
towards Austria, instead of the reserved and merely unac- 
commodating one hitberio adopted, and finally the marriage of 
Princje Napoleon, are events all directly calculated to excite 
expectation in a degree which it would he culpable gratuitously 
to disappoint; while the last seems a pledge of that political 
alliance being consummated which Count Oavftur is known to 
Jiave been seeking to acquire for his country. Is this Irench 
alliance, with its prospect of French military intervention in 
Italy, an act for which Count Cavour deserves condemnation ? — 
is it an act of reckless treason against the natural interests of 
Kurope which, in behalf of higher duties, must render it incum- 
bent on an English Goveimment to throw its weight into the 
scale of Austria, as the first victim in a threatened course of 
unprincipled ambition ? The Fi’encli alliance with Hardinia, it 
exteodiag to active co-opferatioii agjiinst Austria, is not indeed 
without its inherent euibarrossments. We do not believe that 
the French Government means to enf^ge in war for the libera- 
tion of Italy without procuring certain accessions of territory 
likely to flatter the vanity and ensure the approval of the French 
nation. Such a territory is Savoy, lonjg an object of ambition to 
France, and of no rcal impottapce to Piedmont' should she obtain 
an equivalent in Italy. = tJavoy is not even of talue in a iftilitary 
point of vifew'j for, exposed towards France, it is separated by the 
chairi of the Alps from toe rei^ of toe - kingdom. However, the 
Koyal Family naturally feel deep rehlctance in parting with the 
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origihal possession of ih% hoase, its cradle and its nurser}% we 
yet believe that the cession of Savoy to -France is a thing to be 
confidently expected, in ilie event of the latter securing to Pied- 
mont the acquisition of Lombardy. ^ 

Should it enter into the French Emperor's views to a , 

prmoipality for hie cousin, a really successful campaigucould also 
easily aflbrd the means of contriving one- without injury to any 
interests bespeaking the especki oondderelhmi of either party ; 
nor would the French have toen<^il$tlitier, as some suppose, ill-will 
from the Bomans. their occupation of the Pope's States 

the French soldiers have not made themselves personally ob- 
noxious, and the general disfavour of Mazzini has made people 
lenient tsp their intervention as an untoward event, entirely due to 
his untimely and injudicious influence. What does, however, pre- 
sent the prospect of perplexing embarrassment ahead is the revo- 
lution that will inevitably break out in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies as soon as the first move has been made against Austrin. 
Prince Murat would then in all probability be joyfully bailed 
by the Neapolitans, while he would undoubtedly be scouted by 
the Sicilians. Piedmont might thus find itself exposed to the 
painful necessity of having to purchase the indispensable assist- 
ance of its ally, by siding against an Italian people risen in 
dioation of ancient rights — a people which, more than any other 
in the south, possesses Piedmontese, sympathies, and in 1H48 
elected the Duke of Genoa for its sovereign. This is to our 
minds a pregnant germ of danger inherent to the French alliance, 
seriously ihreatbning the influence of Piedmont in Southern 
It^y, and which it will require all Count Cavour’s statesmanship 
to render harmless. * 

But^ toming aside from assumed complication, let us con- 
sider what ought to bo the policy of an English government 
with reference to a struggle ’ against Austria on the part of 
Piedmont, actively aided by France, and rewarding its assist- 
ance by the cession of Savoy and the elevation of Murat to 
the ’ throne of Naples. The alliance with France has been a 
matter of imperative necessity for Piedmont. Personal predi- 
lection and sound patriotism would have made Count Cavour 
prefer an English alliadfce, and if British diplomacy has any 
complain^ to make about the present aspect of affairs, she must 
fairly layJfe herself some blame in . reference to them. At and 
.after the Congress of Pmis Count Oavour sought^ as far as lay 
in Ins power, to cement an undedptautUng with England, whose 
general policy on the Continent is honestly bent on the main- 
tenance of sound peace, and wlmse esp^pid interests in the Medi- 
terranean ooincide best with those of Itslly. But the blunders 
of British negotiators in . the peace with Russia frustrated his 
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hopes. Oiir Govcmnaent thought to hide the hasty weakness 
with which it had accepted inadequate terms by stoutly insisting 
on the execution of some minor points, by its own negligence 
not definedPwith proper clearness iu the treaty. On this occasion 
Austria alone lent assistance, and thus an accidental comninhity 
of action wns brought about between ber and England, whicli 
was altogether unwarranted hy her conduct during the Crimean 
war, or any identity between the general interests of the two 
countries. Nevertheless the English Government allowed itself 
to be so much influenced by |he fact of the foiiuitous concert, as 
to lend its countenance to Austiia in a degree and extent which 
justly created astonishment. England was not content with the 
language customary to diplomacy in deprecation of political dis- 
turbance ; she spontaneously converted herself into an organ for 
conveying to Piedmont the expression of Austria's wishes, thereby 
certainly manifesting a decided inclination towards, if not a posi- 
tive participation in, the views of thb latter. When Lord Malmes- 
bury took the seals of office this tone of partisanship was 
increased. The Conservative politicians, with their Austrian 
sympathies, were delighted at a pretext for pressing into their 
service the authoritative language of British policy. Thus in 
the case of the Cagliari the English Government refused 
to suppoi't Piedmont in its claim for an indemnity from the 
King of Naples, and accompanied this refusal with proceedings 
that gave it the significance of a piu*posedly offensive demon- 
stration. Count Cavoiirs intimate knowledge of England 
prevented him from being deluded into the notion of being able 
to secure her active assistance towards bringing about a war 
with Austria; but he had a right to expect that she ^vould, in 
accordance with traditional policy, lend the weight of her sym- 
pathy and influence in favOfof of a country battling for just in- 
depemlence ; and which, all Europe w'as standing timidly 

aloof from England dnrmg^the most critical period of the Eussian 
war, came voluntarily forward to make sacrifices of money end blood 
iu her behalf. But, instead of encountering kindly feelings, Pied- 
mont has been studiously treated with the icy and cutting cold- 
ness indicative of strong inward dislike, until, in consequence, 
she lias been compelled to throw hers^f entirely into the arms of 
her powerfhi neighbour, under the pressure of her own perilous 
situation and the utter abs^ce of all other friendly assistance. 
It is true that a power hitherto identified with despotic reaction, 
and ourmost direct antagonist in every quarter of the world, sud- 
denly appeiirs on Ihe stage of Italian politics in a mysteribus and 
suspicious character. The exertions of Eussia to extend her in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean by the establishment of a naval 
depot at Villafranca were calculated to excite just apprehensions 
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in connexion with her known hatred of Austria* Wo are fully 
convinced that slie‘ has been solely actuated by political purposes 
of her own in thla measure ; hut we are inclined to believe that 
they are not at this moment so far matured ns to make her en- 
gage actively in war. That wdiicb, however, does not suit her 
<‘onvenience this year may perfectly suit it the following, and the 
new addition of this formidable element of danger to the many 
already involved in the condition of Italy, is, to our mind, a most 
cogent reason why a wise policy should, at once apply itself, beforfe it 
is too late to devise a radical remedy^ for a state of things' pregnant 
with fearful convulsions, end cast aside the inadequate recipes of 
trifling palliatives. It is the essence of good government to fore- 
stal thu disastrous occuiTence of revolutions by wise provisions. 
The neglect thereof is the cause of the present impending embar- 
rassments* Had diplomacy insisted on that better settlement of 
Italy which it has repeatedly declared desirable, and officially re- 
commended, it would not now be exposed to the peril of having 
to bear the full intensity of those troubles, from dealing with 
which, when still in embryo, its pusillanimity while a free agent 
foolishly recoiled. 

England cau have only two interests at lieart in her foreign 
policy-removal of elements for embroilment, and steady opposi- 
tion to all serious disturbance of the balance of power by a course 
of usurping conquest. Both these interests are continually ex- 
posed to danger in the present condition of Italy, which is a 
perennial hotbed for revolutionary discontent, and, as shown just 
now, a pretext r&idy at all times for the purposes of meddling 
ambition. Wo believe that the danger to England and Europe 
can be efiectually removed, without any serious obstacles on the 
part of rooted elements, by the establishment of a kingdom of 
Northern Italy, extending to the frontiers of Tuscany, and to he 
ruled by the King of Piedmont; by the introduction of lay 
government into the States of the Pope ; and by the restoration 
of constitutional right in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Thus Italy would bo in the enjoyment of an order of things 
capable of fairly contenting its people and developing itfe further 
resoui’ces, while a federative union, free from foreign control, 
would be established of itself as soon as the Austrian 
has been ejected, in virtue of the inevitable moral predominance 
that must forthwith devolve on the great northern kingdom, 
giving that political compactness to the Peninsula which will be 
the best , purity for peace, and make it the best ally for England 
in the li^terranoan. The Italian, difficultly in the way of this 
reform reside in the sovereigns, not in any inherent vices pf the 
raople rendering union impossible* The most serious is to be 
found in the Pope; yet vve danot see any valid and really insii- 
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perablc obstacle which must absolutely prevent his accommo- 
dating himself to the duties incumbent on a proper temporal 
sovereign. In their palmiest days Topes took a leading part iu 
Italian politics, rivalling in national spirit the best lay princes ; 
and as the spiritual and temporal characjter are quite distinct in 
tlieir attributes, we see no reason why in the latter he shahid 
not accommodate himself to the decision of a federative 
council. 

It will, however, be -said, and truly said, that to aim at changes 
of this kind is to embark in war, since it is not in human nature 
that Austria should bring herself tamely to resign of her own 
self her magnificent possessions in Italy. To entertain such 
plans is therefore beyond the range of diplomacy, bound by its 
principles above all to husband peace, and to devise compromises 
which may conciliate the greatest possible progressive concession 
with the least possible violation of established right. This is 
quite true ; and the blessing of peace is, indeed, so gioat to all 
mankind, that those entrusted with the direction of human affairs 
feel it to bo tboir paramount duty to do their utmost honourably to 
preserve it. We believe that there is one arrangement which might 
bo proposed to Austria witli the expectation that she should 
assent to it, and which, Ailfilling all the exigencies of diplomatic 
considerations, would yet secure concessions of signal advantage 
to Italy. The . support which hitherto has enabled Itulinn go- 
vernments to defy in their abuses the jnst discontent of their 
subjects, has solely resided iu the unfailing protectorate extended 
to them by Austria, a protectorate not warrantetl by any of thos(< 
treaties which are the title-deeds for her Italian provinces. Let 
therefore, the groat Powers of Europe call on Austria to restrict 
herself simply to the government of her own provinces ; let them, 
met in Congress, guarantee the independenco of all Italian States 
in such a manner that no intervention should be possible on the 
pm*t of any one foreign Power in their internal affairs, except by 
the mutual consent of all the contracting Powers, 5y such an 
understanding the condition of Italy would be at once radically 
modified. The Pope, the King,of Naples, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, would forthwith be directed to their own resoiu'cos, and 
be deprived of the possibility perpetually to repose in stolid ooii- 
fideuoe on the certain support of foreign arms in the event of 
intestine troubles. > They Avould . be left alone with their subjects 
like other sovereigns, and their subjects would be assured that, 
within ordinary limits, tliey might solely venture on making their 
grievances known^ ^ud freely press for their redress. Thus would 
the supremacy of Austria's domination be abolished in the Penin- 
sula, which would be put in a condition for developing her fecUl- 
ties in a manner that mustie^ ultimately to entire' Cmancipa- 
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iion, unless ilie Ttallnu people prove false to itself. On the other 
hand, if Austi’ia should refuse a proposal so strictly in accordance 
•witli the laws of nations, she wouW then proclaim her outlawry 
from diplomacy, and openly stake her political existence on the 
usurpation of an autixority which it. never was tiie intention of 
European Powers to bestow on her. 

What it therefore behoves the. British public to bear in mind 
is, how at this moment we stand at the threshold of complications 
beyond any, one s power permanently to prevent, unless by mea- 
siu^es of a very comprehensive nature. Count Cavour is no 
reckless firebrand ; he is himself the slave — hut the enlightened 
slave — of painful circumstances. Piedmont did not wantonly 
bring on 1848; but 1818 luckily found men able to create the 
Piedinont of our day, and who rendered an immense service to 
Italy and the world by supplying a possible means of conducting 
to a satisfactory issue the elements of fearful convulsion heaped 
up in the Peninsula. Is, then, the possession of the Lombardo- 
Venetitm provinces by Austria of such vital importance to 
England, is the fact of Savoy falling to Prance, and Murat s 
being elevated to the throne of Naples, so disastrous to tlie 
political even-weight of Europe, that an English ministiy would 
be allowed to lend its encouraging coulitepance so distinctly to 
Austria as might instigate her to a resistance vigorous enough 
not improbably to lead to a protracted contest, the incidents and 
much less the end of which cannot be descried ? Sentimentalism 
is justly to be banished from a statesman’s closet. The English 
Foreign Secretary who should rise to propose supplies for a war 
of liberation in Italy would be expelled from office ; but we hope 
the same fate will be reserved for one who should be found se- 
cretly identifying our actions with Austria. If it were othciwise, 
it would be a melancholy symptom, for spontaneous alliances 
indicate inward affinities, A healthy State, because of its health, 
finds itself drawn towards the elements of vigour. Such has been 
the case with our policy^itherto, from the time of Elizabeth. If 
we would throw in our lot with a State which is so consciously 
incapable of active exertion, that no prize, however certain, could 
compensate for the danger to which it would be pdt iii first 
having to conquer it, we must have grown so decrepit, that our 
safety henceforth depends on the sufierance extended to decay. 
To migage in an Austrian alliance is to load ourselves with 
a fresh integ^y yet more baneful than that orthodox nightmare 
of diplpm^ijj^the intemty of the. Turkish. Empire, because more 
exposed .|7%tack on all sides, ax^d spre to .entlAil great and recur- 
ring sacrifices ; the only possible result o.tiyhfoh con be, the poor 
satisfaction that our suDstance has been, spent in perhaps putting 
off for a generation an inevitable event. Faithfulness to treaties 
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must bo\he guiding principle of statesmanship^ as the only W- 
rier to unprincipled ambition ; but this faith admits, and even 
i-enders imperative, the admixture of free reason, to prevent its 
sinking into a dead superstition. -The inadequacy of the treaty 
of Vienna has been acknowledged by its framers ; even its funda- 
mental clause was yielded without one dissentient voice when . a 
Bonaparte was recognised as sovereign of France. It is absiud 
seriously to maini^in the inviolable sanctity of that treaty after this 
concession, and aSfter the erection of Belgium into a kingdom, and 
the annexation of Cracow by Austria. But it would be still more 
absurd to allow th%t treaties agreed upon by all Europe should be 
left the sport of individual and arbitrary convenience. When their 
revision is rtiiquired, it should be performed by common consent; and 
any minister who from dull perverseness should ungraciously resist 
this until it be accomplished by force, incurs the heavy responsi- 
bility of a virtual agent of convulsion. Let no English Minister, 
therefore, presume to fancy that he will he allowed with impunity to 
indulge his Conservative prejudices, by tacitly wedding England 
to the cause of Austria, and blight her future existence by divor- 
cing her from the vigorous elements of growing {greatness. Lord 
Malmesbury has,* indeed, a suspicion that he cannot give the 
reins to his inclination ; and a slurewd fear of falling from his 
high estate lias induced him to modify in some degree his 
Austrian ardour. 

But with regret we must say it, that wo fear these modifi- 
cations are of a deceptive nature and only in manner. On every 
occasion the English statesman eagerly continfies to act in the 
temper of a Tory partisan, and indulges his prejudices by 
language worse than indiscreet; for it conveys a distinct repro- 
bation of Piedmont, which is wan?anted neither by Count Cavour’s 
conduct nor by our interests, and under present circumstances 
is positively criminal on the part of a British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as wantonly tending to involve us in a 
ruinous line of policy. England's c#rse is in a dignified 
neutrality, that should enable her to give effective expression 
to sympathy with Italy, and to such impartial counsel as on 
grounds of expediency she may see fit to offer either party. She 
will thus secure respect and confidence. In the first instance she 
will afford Piedmont the moral assistance which is her due, and 
in a critical moment she will be able to mediate, and, if necessary, 
ultimately to intervene with supreme effect* thereby bringing the 
quarrel to an isene which will deliver Italy from servitude, and 
Austria from a contest that might entail her destruction. 
The attitude of England has been unfortunately very different 
under Minister who possesses tlie qualities of a statesman only ^ 
in name — who thinks to show resolution when merely exhibiting 
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bliud fiti? of stubborauess — who couches what he professes to 
be friendly admonitions in ofiRetnsive and ill-bred language — 
who reveals the painful blankness of his intellect by the foolish 
bustle with which he keeps proffering the most threadbare and 
inadequate suggestions, which can excite only derision and dis*- 
satistaction, and whose whole deportment betrays the helpless 
and undignified perturbation which seized the Paul Pry in the 
ballad, when, having filched the wizard s scroll, Jie found that he 
had brought himself into contact with a legion of spirits, whom 
he. was quite, at a loss how to control. It is greatly to be 
lamented that the most unreasonable element of Lord Derby*s 
Cabinet "has: been projected into the direction of our foreign 
policy at a season so momentous as to task the bt ains of the 
greatest statesman. Por nature’s distribution of her gifts wd are 
none of us responsible : England will therefore gladly forgive Lord 
Malmesbury his unmerited elevation, and even reward him with 
heartfelt thankfulness if he will only appreciate his own in- 
efficiency, and avoid future imprecations lor the baneful con- 
sequences of his meddling in allairs with which he is incompetent 
to deal. 




% Art. VI. — Adam Bede. 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot, Author of ‘‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life." 3 vols. Edinburgh: Blackw'ood and Sons. 1859. 

I N this age of unparalleled industiy and overwork n largo ma- 
jority of readers read for recreation rather than instruction. 
The fii'st they must hmli ; if genius will be kind enough to com? 
bjine the two for them, so much the better. Unfortunately, out 
of the crowd of novels which sw’arm from the press each year, 
very few supply either the one or the other. Swinging on a gate 
is an intellectual amusement cbmpared with readiiig the most of 
them. And thus, in order to avoid them, many who would 
keenly relish good novel — a work of genius written by a seeming 
necessity in the shape it assumes^give up novel-reading alto- 
gether. when such a work does appear, the critic who con- 

tributes ^tg^i^^fpreod a knowledge of its existence is a public bene- 
^ factor..:®^ agreeable duty devolves upon us: “Adam Bede," 
a stmy j^llage life ip England fifty years ago, is in our opinion 
a work of this high class. 
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The life of a (juiet Eiigliali village, ^nsieting of a few farmers 
and their servants, togetlier with the blacksmith, carpenter, shoe- 
maker, schoolmaster, and parish clerk, headed by the parson and 
stpiiro, does not seem a very attractive subject on which to write 
tliree postH)ctavo volumes. But, in fact, the attractiveness of a 
subject mainly depends on the nature of the brain* behind the 
eyes which look at it. As Carlyle says, Tlie universe appeared 
very diflferently to Newton and to Newton’s dog. The gift which 
perhaps most of all distinguishes genius from ordinary mortals, 
is tlie power of seeing realities where the latter sec only appear- 
ances. .The author of “ Adam Bede” has this power ; and hence, 
seeing into the innermost life of men and women, whether peers 
or peasants, is able to reveal to us those deep springs of exhaust- 
less interest perennial alike in the village and in the town, in the 
cottage and in the palace, llis work reads like an authentic 
history: the actors impress us as real men and women, who, 
being what they were, could not have spoken or acted other than 
tliey did ; their lives are notable for that organic cohesion and 
consistency which distinguish actual existences, and consequently 
we are made to feel that the various events of the story must 
have occurred exactly as described. Harmonizing with this in- 
evitablencss or naturalness of the characters and events depicted, 
the life-drama seemingly proceeds without any contriviince or 
plot : the persons grow and the events happen ; the function of 
tlie author being that of a faithful and wise historian, who 
records simply what he had seen or leanit, adding only such elu- 
cidatory comments as may help the understanding of the reader. 

Judges from the '' higli-art” point of view, as svell as less exalted 
and more unconscious readers, are so disgusted wdth works of 
fiction written to enforce a doctrine or point a moral, that the 
fonner have enacted as a chief canon of criticism, — Novels 
written for such a purpose must he had ; while the latter vote 
them a bore. But critics’ canons and readers’ resolutions are 
alike confuted by the originality of (#^genuine artist. His 
volumes may be suffused with doetrine and moral fi*om beginning 
to end, and yet critics remain silent, and ordinary readers uncon- 
scious of offence. The truth is, we are all moralists When wo see 
the facts in their right light. What are the flights of proverbs 
which live in every language, but so many “ conclusions” or 
** morals,” condensed into the compactost possible shape by the 
best seers of the people ? All things are moral to him who 
looks deep enough. Nature admits of no evasions, but punishes 
all our shortcomings. She refuses, moreover, to recognise the 
distinctions which, by way of defence, we seek to establish 
between intellectual and moral wrong, and is as inexorable in ex- 
acting her penalties for the one as the other. Thus it iS' that 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Seeies, Vol. XV. No. 11. K K 
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lie ^vtlo, by holding the i^Tor up to nature, helps us to see her 
aa she is, not only points a moral, but makes the lookers-on he-- 
come .moralists themselves. Such a helper we take to he the 
author of Adam Bede/' 

The scene of the story is the village of Hayslope, as it existed 
before the invasion of railroads, newspapers, and “ high’' and “ low” 
Chuj'chism. The author has chosen to conceal from us tlie exact 
situation of Hayslope, by locating it in that large county, 
Loamshire,” a region which may he taken to comprise the 
Midland Counties. We feel assured, however, that Hayslope may 
be found by a diligent seeker in the northern pari of Leicester- 
shire, bordering on Derhyshii-e, and that the village of Snowfield, 
placed by our author in the centre of a mining district in “ Stony- 
shire,” is actually situate in the bleakest pait of Derbyshire. 

We have a tlicory of our ovm, wliich we shall not divulge, 
to account for the author s seeming caprice of hiding under false 
names the precise spots which he has rendered memorable by his 
interesting and veracious history. 13ut, at all events, philology, 
that great helper of philosophers in trouble, affords decisive evi- 
dence that our conjectures as to the positions of Hayslope and 
Snowfield are very near the tnith. To any one who has lived in 
the Midland Counties, the dialect of the inhabitants of those 
villages resounds as tlie familiar langiiage of childhood. Whit- 
taws (harness-makers), gell (girl), a soft (a fool), a cade lamb 
(a pet lamb), thack (thatch), thrall (a sort of table, some- 
times of wood, sometimes of brick), and many other words 
which we might cite from “ Admn Bede,” areJn constant use 
at this day in the districts where, as we contcnJi, Hayslope and 
Snowfield are situated.* 

The chief charactei’s of the story are two journeymen car- 
penters and their querulous mother ; a farmer and his wife and 
family, including two marriageable nieces ; the rector, and the 
young squire of Hayslope. The central figure, Adam Bede, is a 
fine stalwart, broad-chested fellow, whose mind is as robust and 
firmly set as his body. His Ifu’ge head and overhonging brow de- 
note the native force, vigorous grasp, and practical character of 
Ids intellect. He is self-sufficing, and has an unconscious trust in 
himself. He contrasts strikingly with the dreamy character of his 
brother Seth, whose eyebrows, we are told, had less prominence and 
more repose than Adam’s, and in whose forehead “ you discern tho 
exact cop^^tir of a coronal arch that predominates very decidedly 
over t^e^brow.'* Our author did wisely in pointing out these 
struclll]^^ differences as the organic source of the widely differing 

* Tlic word geek, used onee or twice, we suspect to be an importation from 
Yorkshire. 
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characters of the two men. Their mother, Lisheth, remeinherecl 
how, when a child, “ fteth ’ud alla\B lie i* th* cradle wi’ his eyes 
opon;’^ whereas ‘^Ailom ne'er ud lie still a minuie when he 
wakened.’* Seth’s glance, instead of heing^ keen, is conliding and 
benignant.” He lacks the practical element so conspicuous in his 
brother ; is prone to aimless musing and reverie. You see at once 
that when the tide of Methodism reached to Hay slope, he was sure 
to be swept along with it, while Adam kept his ground. On one 
occasion, Sv^th, who was employed in the same workshop with his 
brother, exchdmed — ‘‘ There ! I've finished my door to-day, any- 
how!” xlmid the laughter of his fellow- workmen, he was reminded 
that he had left out the panels. They ascribed his absence of mind 
to the influence which Methodism had got over him. But Seth 
himself, when referring to the afiair of the door, gave a truer ac- 
count of the matter — It is na religion,'* said he, “ as was o’fault 
therff; it was Seth Bede, as was allays a wool gathering chap, and 
religion has na cured him, the more*s the pity.” Adam is always 
intent on doing the duty which lies straight before him. Seth is 
chiefly concerned about saving souls. On the death of their 
father, who vras drowned when returning home drunk, and whom 
Adam had often upbraided for his thoughtless and ruinous life, 
their opposite characters came out in strong relief: ‘^Seth’s chief 
feeling was awe and distress at this sudden snatching away of his 
father's soul ; but Adam’s mind ntsbed back over the past in a 
flood of relenting and pity.” 

In one of Lisbeth’s querulous moods, Seth told her that if she 
would pray to God to help her, and would trust in His goodness, 
sho would not be so uneasy about things.” His exhoi-tatiou 
provokes her to compare the result of the different doctrines 
held by the two brothers : — 

Unaisy ? I’m i’ th’ right on’t to be unaisy. It’s well seen on tJiee 
what it is niver to be unaisy. Thde’l gi’ away all thy carnins, an 
niver be unaisy, as thee’st nothin’ laid up again’ a rainy day. If Adam 
had been as aisy as thee, he’d niver ha^ had no money to pay for thee. 

‘ Take no thought for the morrow ’ — ^Take no thought ! that’s what 
thee’s allays sayin’; an’ what comes on’t ? Why, as Adam has to 
take thought for thee.” 

“Those are the words o’ the Bible, mother,” said Seth. “They 
don’t mean as wo should be idle. They mean we shouldn’t be over- 
anxious and worretiug ourselves about what’ll happen to-morrow, hut 
do our duty, and leave the rest to God’s will.”' 

“Ay, ay, that’s the way wi’ thee; thee allays makes a peek o’ thy 
own words out o’* a pint o’ the Bible’s. 1 donna see how thee’s to know 
as * take no thought for the morrow’ means all that. An’ when the 
Bible’s such a big hook, an’ thee canst read all thro’t, an’ ba’ the pick 
o* th* texes, Icanna think why thee dostna^ pick bettw words as donna 
mean so much more nor they say. Adam doesna pick a’ that’n ; I can 
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understan’ the tox as he’s allays a-sayin’, ‘ God helps them as helps 
thcirsens.’ 

“Nay, mother,” said Seth, “that’s no text o’ the Bible.” * 

“ Well, how *m I to know ? . It sounds like a tex.” 

Adam expressed his notion of reKgion as follows : — 

“ Nay, Seth, lad ; I’m not for laughing at no man’s religion. Let 
’em follow their consciences, that’s all. Only I think it ’ud be better if 
their consciences *ud let ’em stay quiet i* the church — there’s a deal to 
be learnt there. And there’s such a thing as being over*speritial ; wo 
must ha’ something beside Gospel i’ this world. Look at the canals an’ 
th*aqueducs,an’th* coal-pit engines, and Arkwright’s mills there atCrom* 
ford ; a man must learn summai beside Gospel to make them things, I 
reckon. But t’ hear some o’ them preachers, you’d think as a man must 
be doing nothing all ’s life but shutting ’s eyes and looking what’s a- 
going on inside him. 1 know a man must have the love o’ God in his 
soul, and the Bible’s God’s* word. But what does the Bible ♦ay ? 
Why, it says as God put his sperrit into the workman as built 
the tabernacle, to make him do all the carved work and things as 
wanted a nice hand. And this is my way o’ looking at it ; there’s 
the sperrit o’ God in all things and in all times — weekday as well as 
Sunday — and i’ the great w’orks and inventions, and i’*the figuring 
and the mechanics. And God helps us with our headpieces and 
our hands as well as with our souls ; and if a man does bits o’ jobs 
out 0 * working hours — builds an oven for ’s wife, to save her from 
going to the bsikehouse, or scrats at his bit o’ garden and makes two 
potatoes grow istead o’ one, he’s doing more good, and he’s just as 
near to God, as if he was running after some preacher, and a-praying 
and a-groaning.’' 

It will bo readily understood liow greatly the respect and trust 
of thb inhabitants of Hayslope centred in Adam Bede. J3ut, 
alns! his clear-sightedness, undeviating reeliiude, and unblemished 
life, could not shield him from terrible mental misery. So 
closely are we knitted togetber by the tangled web of interests 
and alfcctioiis, that no man can isolate himself and live his own 
life, undisturbed by those around him. In Adam’s case, the 
extemnl forces which exerted a paramount influence upon him 
were the two nieces of the Poysers, who occupied the Hall Farm, 
and Captain Honniihorne, the squire of Hayslope. One of 
these nieces, Hetty Sorrel, resided permanently at the Farm; 
the other, Dinah Morris, paid long visits to her aunt, and 
was repeatedly urged to stay with her altogether, but her 
duties at Snowfield constrained her to spend much of her time 
there. She had” a call" to minister to the spiritual needs of 
the ppiW^miners, of that barren distrmt. 

fair youngMethodist, Mr. Eliot tells us, hod a small 
oval face, of a uniform transparent whiteness, with an egg-like 
line of cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nostril. 
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and a low perpondiciilar Lrow, surmounted by a rising arch of 
parting, bctwoen smooth locks of pule reddish hair.*’ Her 
character seems to liave been a mixture of the ecstatic spiri* 
tualisiji of Madame Giiyon with the earnest love of souls which 
shaped the life of Wesley. When young, she heard him preach ; 

and living at Snowfiold with her aunt, who was a member of the 
society, she had cause to be thankful, she said, for the privileges 
which she had thereby from her earliest childhood: The 
influence of that fervid form of Christianity on Dinah's pure, 
impressible, and self-forgetting nature, is admirably depicted. 
The following is her account of herself in a conversation , with 
Mr. Irwine, tlie rector of Hayslope. In reply to bis question, liow 
she lirst came to think of preaching, she said : — - 

“ Indeed, sir, I didn’t think of it at all. I’d been used from the 
time I was sixteen to talk to the little children, and teach them, and 
sometimes I had had my heart enlarged to speak in class, and was much 
drawn out in prayer with the sick. But I had felt no call to preach ; 
for when I’m not greatly wrought upon, I’m too much given to sit 
still and keep by myself : it seems as if I could sit silent all day long 
with the thought of God overflowing my soul, as the pebbles lie 
bathed in the Willow Brook. For thoughts are so great— aren’t 
they, sir ? They seem to lie upon us like a deep flood ; and it’s niy 
hesetment to forget where I am, and everything about me, and lose 
myself in thoughts that I could give no account of, for I could neither 
make a beginning nor ending of them in words, Tljat was my way 
as long as I can remember ; but sometimes it seemed as if speeeli 
came to mo without any will of my own, and words were given to me, 
that came out as the tears come — because our hearCs are full, and we 
can’t help it. And those were always times of great blessing, though 
1 had never thought it could be so with me before a congregation of 
people. But, sir, we are led on, like the little children, by a way that 
we know not.” 

Our author has preserved tbe greater part of one of her ser- 
mons, together with a prayer delivered at Hayslope ; and cer- 
tainly, if Methodism could count many such preachers as Dinah 
Moiris, the decree of Conference, wliich suppressed women 
preachers, was far from being a benefit. Of course, Seth Bede — 
wd)o, as we have said, was himself a Methodist — saw in Dinah the 
saint and angel wondrously blended with all that makes woman 
lovely. That he worshipped her with all his soul is not impro- 
bable, for, as our author says — 

He was hut three-and-twenty, and had #nly just learnt what it 
was to love-^to love with that adoration which a young man gives to 
a woman whom he feels to be greater and better than himself. Love 
of this soli/ is hardly distinguishable from religious feeing. i»What 
deep and worthy love, is so P whether of woman or child, or art or 
music P Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture under the 
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iudueiioe of autumn sunsets, or pillared vistas, or calm, majestic statues, 
or JJuctlioveii symphonies — ^all bring with them the consciousness that 
they are mere waves and ripples in an unfathomable ocean of love and 
beauty ; our emotion in its keenest moment passes from expression 
into silence ; pur love at its highest flood rushes beyond its object, and 
loses itself in the sense of divine mystery/* 

Seth pleaded his cause with all the tenderness and fervour 
of which he was capable ; cited St. Paul in proof that Dinah 
ought to many, and assured her that he*d never be the husband 
to make a claim on her which could interfere with her doing 
the work God had fitted her for; but all to no purpose. She 
said to him — 

‘‘ It could only be on a very clear showing that I could leave the 
brethren and sisters at Snowfield, * ♦ * where there is very hard 
living for the poor in winter. * ^ When 1 saw that your love was 
given to me, I thought it might be a leading of Providence for 
me to change my way of life, and that we should be fellow-helpers ; 
and I spread the matter before the Lord. But whenever 1 tried to 
fix my mind on marriage, and our living together, other thoughts 
always came in — the times when I’ve prayed by the sick and dying, 
and the happy hours I’ve had preaching, when my lieart was 
filled with love, and the Word was given to me abundantly. And 
when I’ve opened the Bible for direction, I’ve always lighted on 
some clear word to tell me where my work lay. * * * 1 see that our 
marriage is not God’s will ; He draws my heart another way. I desire 
to live and die without husband or children.” 

Poor Seth ! lie is not the first mortal who, dazzled by tlie 
vision of an angel, became incapable ever afterwards of seeing 
any woman with the eyes of love. 

It was well for the inhabitants of Hayslope that Dinah said to 
herself — ‘‘ My life is too short, and God's work is too great, for 
mo to think of making a honie for myself in this world." They 
sorely needed her. When Adam’s father ’was drowned, his wudow, 
Lisbeth, stricken with sorrow, was greatly consoled by “the 
soothing influence of Dinah’s face and voice.” “ I’d be glad to 
ha’ ye vfi me/’ said tlie old woman, “ to speak to i’ th’ night, for 
ye’ve got a nice way o’ talkin’. It puts me i’ mind o’ the swallows 
as was under the thack last ’ear, when tliey fust begun to sing 
low and soft-like i* tli* mpming.” 

Mrs. Poyser’s opinion of Dinah, expressed in her own shrewd 
fashion, has also been preserved 

Poor child! she's never likely to be buxom as long as she’ll make 
her dinner 6^ cake and water for the sake o* giving to them as wants. 
She piDvokes me past bearing sometimes, and as 1 told her, she went 
clean again’ the Scripture, ^ar that says, ‘ Love your neighbour as 
yourself;’ but I said, ‘ If you love your neighbour no better nor you 
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<lo yourself, Dinah, it’s little enough you’d do for him. You’d be 
thinking he might do well enough on a half-empty stomach.” 

On another occasion Mrs. Poyser added — 

^‘Dinah’s one o* them things as looks the brightest on a rainy 
day, and loves you the best when you’re most in need on’t.” 

The whole village, including even the rector and squire, felt 
the hallowing and peace-giving influence which emanated from 
her, and all alike desired her near them; and thus slie was 
drawn now to Snowfield, and how to Hayslopc, her feelings di- 
vided by the many claimants on her help and sympathy. As she 
sat musing in her bedchamber, on the eve of her departure for 
Snowfield, our author thus describes her : — 

“She thought of the struggles and the weariness that might lie 
before them in the rest of their life’s journey, when she would be 
away from them, and know nothing of what was befalling them ; aud 
the pressure of this thought soon became too strong for her to enjoj’“ 
the unresponding stillness of the moonlit fields. She closed her eyes, 
that she might feel more intensely the presence of a love and sym- 
pathy deeper and more tender than was breathed from the eai’th and 
sky. That was often Dinah’s mode of praying in solitude, simply to 
close her eyes, and to feel herself enclosed by the Divine presence ; 
then gradually her fears, her yearning anxieties for others, melted away 
like ieo crystals in a warm ocean.” 

A strong sense of duty was the ruling pringiple both of Adtim 
and of Dinah ; their benevolent feelings Avere probably also 
equally deep and ardent ; and yrhat is more to the point, #tlie 
manner of each, in carrying out their ideas ^nd feelings, was 
equally practical aud effective. In fact, their spiritual affinities 
wei’e strong and numerous ; but there were also seemingly iiisin*- 
moiintable barriers between them. On the lew occasions tlnit 
Adam saw Diuali during the first period of their acquaintance, 
he recognised the excellanoc of her cluu’acter, despite her Me- 
thodism, and her unfeminine practice of preaching. But his 
opinion of Methodism, which wo have already given, restrained 
liim from intimate acquaintance with her. He was too intent on 
fulfilling his own common-sense view of daily duty, and had too 
strong an appreciation of the importance of attending tf) those 
material realities which are the basis of mundane existence and 
happiness, to occupy himself with the v«xed questions of religious 
doctrine and church government. It seemed natural and re- 
spectable to go to church, as other people did ; and Jie, of course, 
looked upon Methodism as a fanatical excitement which his sense 
of justice called upon him to tolerate, but which his judgment 
decidedly condemned. Under the oireumstanc^s, it was not likely 
that ho and Dinah should be drawn to each other. Moreover, 
he had reason to believe that his brother Seth was deeply in love 
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with her. This belief alone would have prevented him from 
thinking of her for himself, even if he had been inclined to do 
so, which ho was not. 

But besides these obstacles which prevented the natural affi- 
nities by which Adam and Dinah were related to each other 
from coming into action, an extraneous influence was attracting 

Adam with a power to which he could not but yield himself. Ho 
was on visiting terms at the Hall Farm, where Dinah’s cousin^ 
Hetty Sorrel, was budding into womanhood. To say that she 
was the belle of Hayslope w'onld convey no adequate notion of 
her extraordinaiy beauty, which seems to have fascinated not only 
men, but women. We quote Mr. Eliots account of it: — 

“ There are various orders of beauty, causing men to make fools of 
themselves in various styles, from the desperate to the sheepish ; but 
there is one order of beauty which seems made to turn the heads not 
only of men, hut of all intelligent mammals, even of women. It is a 
beauty like that of kittens, or very small downy ducks making gentle 
rippling noises yvith their soft bills, or babies just beginning to toddle 
and to engage in conscious mischief — a beauty with which you can 
never be angry, but that you feel ready to crush for inability to 
comprehend the state of mind into wdiich it throws you. 

“ Hetty Sorrel’s was that sort of beauty. Her aunt, Mrs. Poyser, 
who px'ofcssed to despise all personal attractions, and intended to be 
the severest of Mentors, continually gazed at Hetty’s charms by the 
sly, fascinated in spite of herself ; and after administering such a scold- 
ing iis naturally flowed from her anxiety to do well by her husband’s 
nie(Xi— who had no mother of her own to scold her, poor thing ! — she 
would often confesf to her husband, when they were safe out of hear- 
ing, that she firmly believed ‘ the naughtier the little huzzy behaved, 
the prettier she looked.’ ” 

xVh, if she had been as good as she was beautiful 1 We are 
not informed that she had positive faults : she assisted her nuiit 
ill managing the house, and in looking after the children ; she 
appears to have been entrusted with considerable control of the 
dairy, and to have been especially skilful in butter-making. She 
was obedient whenever lier nnelc or aunt requested her to do any- 
thing ; and though Mrs. Poyser used to complain of her thought- 
lessness and want of interest in her duties, Mr. Poyser saw in her 
only such defects as are incident to girlhood, and which she would 
outgrow. In fact, with the exception of her extraordinary beauty, 
she might .be justly regarded as typical of a large number of her 
sex : was ignorant, vain, and entirely wrapped up in herself. 

Persons , and things interested her only in so far as she might be 
affected by them. A genuine, disinterested solicitude for others 
she never experienced; she. could not ; and^ probably, such a 
feeling would exceed her ocimprehension. But Adam saw nothing 
of all this : he saw only her beauty? It never occurred to him 
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to doubt but that the inward nature of a being so exquisitely 
formed as she was must be also beautiful. He was enchanted. 
The advantageous marriage with Mary Burge, his masters 
daughter, and a simultaneous partnership in the business — ^both 
within his reach — had no attraction for him. His cherished hope, 
cherished in silence, bat gaining strength every time lie visited 

the Hall Farm, was, that some time in the future he sliould be 
able to establish for Inmself an independent home, and that Hetty 
would be prevailed upon to share it with him. But that time 
might still be far distant; and as she had never evinced any 
special delight in his slight attentions (she did not think he 
would be able to buy her sufficiently fine clothes), except occa- 
sionally by way of a little triumph over Mary Burge, he con- 
tented himself with feasting on her beauty, us often as he could 
visit the Poysers, without shaping that hope of his into words. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in company with the rector. 
Captain Bonnithorue, the young squire, called one day at the 
Hall Farm. It is thought that he' expressed a wish to see Mrs. 
Poyser*s well-ordered dairy, in the hope of seeing Hetty there, 
who was just tlien making the butter. As chance would have it, 
Mrs. Poyser w'as^io occupied in talking to the rector or in attend- 
ing to Totty (her little daughter), while he was quostioning Dinah 
about her preaching, that the Captain was left a long time alone 
with Hetty, whose foolish young heart was tlutteriiig with delight 
and vanity at the thought tliat so great a gentleman, and so hand- 
some withal, should pay lier such attention, and should say so 
many beautiful things to her. ^ 

If the reader could imagine the subtle, inexpressible beauty 
which Hetty rejoiced in, he will easily understand that a man 
like Captaiu Donnithorne would yield himself up to its fascina- 
tion, attending only so far to his conscientious scruples as was 
needful in order to argue them away. And so it happened: 
Hetty was in the habit of going to the house of the squire to 
take lessons from the lac^’s-maid in tenth-stitch, lace-mcuding, 
and other like mysttsries; on her return. Captain Donnithorne 
met her as if by acciiient the first time, and by appointment after- 
wards. He succeeded of course in winning her affections, and she, 
foolish creature, was enraptured, with the ear-rings, and the locket, 
containing their hair intertwined which ho gave her, and felt sure 
that he would marry her. Adam knew nothing^ of these inter- 
views, but the added beauty, a somewhat more thoughtful mood, 
and a newly-manifested gentleness, which love imparted to 
her, made her increasingly chaiming in his eyes, and were inter- 
preted as signs *of her dawning affection for him. On the day 
when. Captain Donnithorne came of age there was a great gather- 
ing of all the tenantiT to celebrate the event. Hetty danced both 
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with the Captain and Adam Bede. While the latter was near her she 
dropped the locket which she had worn concealed in her bosom, 
and about which, to the astonishment of Adam, slie evinced extra- 
ordinary anxiety. He picked it up, saw the hair in it, and felt a 
painful shock thrill through him. Was it possible that she loved 
another ? For several days this question haunted him. Revolving 
it in his miiid in every possible form, he at length succeeded to 
las own satisfaction in answering it in the negative. But vetf 
soon afterwards, passing along the avenue of beech-trees which 
lormcd part of the road between the squire’s house and Hay- 
slopc, he was transfixed with amazement at seeing Captain Donni- 
thorne and Hetty standing opposite each other with clasped hands, 
just in the act of kissing before they parted I The locket and 
several other heretofore inexplicable incidents wei*e intelligible 
now. Hetty hastened home, but a terrible scene ensued between 
Adam and the Captain, in which tlie different characters of the 
two men are admirably exhibited. The end of it was, Adam forced 
the Captain, who denied that anything but the most trifling flirta- 
tion had occurred, to promise that he would see Hetty no more, 
aind that he would write her a letter which should prove to her that 
he could not marry her, and that it was best tlnjjb they should not 
see each other again. This letter Adam conveyed to lier. Its 
withering effects upon Hetty may he easily imagined. 

Her meetings with. Captain Donnithornc wore known only to 
Adam : he kept her secret, let her feel that she might trust lum, 
and treated her with the utmost kindness and tenderness. She, 
from an iiiteiiseflongiiig to be able to lean on some one in her 
trouble, welcomed Adam’s attentions ; she grew calmes* and even 
more beautiful than ever ; Adam persuaded himself that her inti- 
macy with Captain Donnithome "was of too slight a character to 
liinder her from returning his affection at no distant time, and 
soon — a few months only having elapsed — ^became her acknow- 
ledged lover. 

Possibly,** says Mr. Eliot, ‘‘ you think that Adam was not at all 
sagacious in his interpretations, and that it was altogether extremely 
unbecoming in a sensible man to behave as he did-^— falling in love witji 
a girl who really had nothing more than her beauty to recommend her, 
attributing imaginary virtues to ber, and even condescending to cleave 
to her after she had fallen in love with another man, waiting for her 
kind looks like % trembling dog waits for his master's eye to be turned 
upon him. But in so complex a thing as human nature we must con- 
sider it is hard to find rules without exceptions. Of course I know that, 
as a rule, sensible men fall in love with the most sensible women of 
their acquainteiice, sec through all the ^refl^ deceits of coquettish 
beauty, never imagine themselvsB loved when^ey aye not loved, cease 
loving on all proper ooeariotis, and marry the women nuCNst fitt^ for 
them in every respect— indeed so as to compel the approbation of aU 
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the maiden ladies in their neighbourhood. But even to this mle an 
exception will occur now and then in the lapse of centuries, and my 
friend Adam was one. For my own part, however, I respect him none 
the loss ; nay, I think the deep love he had for that sweet, rounded, 
blossom-like, dark-eyed Hetty, of whose inward self he was really very 
ignorant, camo out of the very strength of his nature, and not out of 
any inconsistent weakness. Is it any weakness, pray, to be wrought 
(M by exquisite music ?— to feel its wondrous harmonies searching the 
subtlest windings of your soul, the delicate fibres of life which no 

memory can penetrate, and binding together your whole being, past 
and present, in one unspeakable vibration ; melting you in one moment 
with all the tenderness, all the love that has been scattered through the 
toilsome years, concentrating in one emotion of heroic courage or re- 
signation all the hard-learnt lessons of self-renouncing sympathy, blend- 
ing your present joy with past sorrow, and present sorrow with all your 
past joy? If not, then neither is it a weakness to be so wrought upon 
by the exquisite curves of a woman’s cheek, and neck, and arms, by tbo 
liquid depth of her beseeching eyes, or the sweet childish pout of her 
lips. For the beauty of a lovely woman is like music : what can one 
say more ? Beauty has an expression beyond and far above the one 
woman’s soul that it clothes, as the words of genius have a wider 
meaning than the thought that prompted them: it is more than a 
woman’s love that moves us in a woman’s eyes — it seems to bo a far-olf 
mighty love that has come near to us, and made speech for itself there ; 
the rounded neck, the dimpled arm, move us by something more than 
their prettiness — -by their close kinship with all we have known of ten- 
derness and peace. The noblest nature sees most of this inipcrsoml 
expression in beauty (it is needless to say that there ai’e gentlemen 
with wliiskers dyed and undyed who see none of it whatever), and for 
this reason the noblest nature is oi'ten the most blinded to the cha- 
racter of the one woman’s soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, 1 
fear, the tragedy of human life is likely to continue for a long time to 
come, in spite of mental philosophers who are ready with the best 
receipts for avoiding all mistakes of the kind.” 

The affectionate respect which both ]\Ir. and Mrs. Poyser 
entertained for Adam caused the news of his betrothal to Hetty 
to fill the Hall Farm with quiet joy. She herself seemed to 
share it, but shortly before the time fixed for the marriage she 
proposed to pay a visit to Dinah at Snowfield, and if possible to 
induce her to return with her. She was expected back in a 
* week or ten days, but did not come ; her friends became anxious, 
and Adam on the fifteenth day of her absence, unable to bear it 
longer, set off to Snowfield, intending to bring her back the next 
day ; Dinah, too, if she wore coming. He soon found Dinah s 
lodgings, but learnt to his boiror that, Hetty had never been 
there, and that Dinah was away — ^^dsitintg “ the Lord's people ” at 
Leeds. The wretched lover searched in every direction he could 
think of, but could get no clue to guide him in tracking the 
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■wanderer, and was constrained to return to Hayslope utterly 
disconsolate. But worse than the consciousness of his present 
loss was the dreadful fear that took" possession of him, and 
which grew into an irresistible conviction, that she had felt at 
last that she could not marry him — that she was attached too 
strongly to Captain Donnithome. He did not divine the more 
terrible truth which he had yet to learn. But he knew enoag|||i 
to feel compelled to make a confidant of the rector, Mr. Irwine, to 
whom he related what we have already told of Captain Donhi* 
thome s intimacy with Hetty, and stated his intention of staii&g 
immediately for Dublin, where the Captain then was,S®^d 
whither he thought Hetty might have gone. The journey >^as 
needless : Mr. Irwine, as a magistrate of Hayslope, had that 
morning been infonned that Hetty was in Stoniton gaol, charged 
with the crime of child-murder. She had managed to find her 
way to Windsor, where she believed her seducer was with his 
regiment, but learnt that he had left for Ireland three weeks 
befoi'c. rriendless uiid in utter despair sho expended her last 
resources in getting back to the neighbourhood of Stoniton, 
half-resolved on going to Siiowfield to cast herself on Dinah, but 
her courage failed her : she could not expose her shame to any 
one who knew her. Having become a mother in the house of 
a poor woman who befriended her in Stoniton, she stole away 
suddenly with her hahy, and at length abandoned it alive in a 
field near the town. The child was found dead, evidence was 
forthcoming to prove that it was Hetty’s, she was convicted of 
the crime with ^hich she was charged, was condemned to death., 
and was only saved from this last ignominy by the commutation 
of her sentence to transportation for life. This naked outline of 
poor Hetty’s history is filled in by Mr. Eliot with scenes and 
incidents full of intense interest ; they ai-e narrated with admirable 
simplicity and impressiveness, and* the naiTative itself is peivnded 
by such wisdom and chui*ity as ought to make eveiy reader the 
better for reading it. 

Such are the manifold relations of human beings to each other 
that when a heroic deed is done, or a crime committed, nil 
participate in the ennoblement of the hero, or in the degradation 
of the criminal in proportion to their nearness to the one or the 
other. As the goodness of the good man is fniitfiil of blessings to * 
himself and to those around him, so crime results in suffering 
not only to the criminal, but to all connected with him. If wo 
always bore in mind that nd> cause produces one effect only, but 
innumerable effects — the secondary one producing another, and 
so oii in endless succession — ^how great and solemn should we 
feel our responsibilities, how we should shrink from wrong ! 
Captain Donnithome acted as if he thought consequences could 
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be confiued within the circle of the actors, whereas he not only 
involved Hetty in the tragic fate just mentioned, but* plunged 
Adam JJede, the Poysers and their relatives and friends, into 
misery, which they had no share in causing, and which they 
were powerless to avert How nature exacts security from every 
man for tlie good conduct of his neighbour, how she punishes 
the innocent with the guilty, how-^-to use Mr. Eliot s expression 
' — the bitter waters spread,** isstrikingly illustrated iu this flay- 
slopc History. It also clearly shows, what indeed is but auothor 
side of the same truth, that strictly speaking no sin can bo 
atoned for — no wrong righted. This we take to be the* chief 
moral of the story, a moral which Adam Bede seems to have 
druAvn early iroia his own experience, and which by long and 
intense suffering on account of Hetty he abundantly confirmed. 

When roproacliiug himself for having been too stern a censor 
of his father's faults, he says . — 

“ It seems to me now, if I was to find father at home to-night, I 
should behave different ; but there’s no knowing — perhaps nothing ^ud 
be a lesson to us if it didn’t come too late. It’s well we should feel 
as life’s a rcekoiiing we can’t make twice over, there’s no real making 
amends in this world, any more nor you can mend a wrong subtraction 
by doing your addition right.” 

Eeferring to the squire's sin, which brought such terrible 
misery to Adam, his friend Bartle Massey said to him by way of 
consolation : — 

“ I’ve that opinion of you that you’ll rise above it^all, and he a man 
again; and there may ’good come out of this that we don’t see.” 
“Good come out of it!” said Adam, passionately, “That doesn’t 
alter th’ evil : her ruin can’t be undone. I hate that talk o’ people, as 
if there was a way o’ making amends for everything. They’d more 
need be brought to see a’ the wrong they do can never be altered. 
When a man’s spoiled his fellow-creature’s life, he’s no right to 
comfort himself with thinking good may come of it. Somebody 
clse’s good doesn’t alter her shame and misery.” 

Adam was right : the selfish thought placed before him by his 
friend as source of consolation, and which is often indulged iu, 
deserved his strongest hatred. But though wrong once done can 
never be undone, aud though its cousequeuces can never 
be effaced, tlierc often grows, thank God! out of the sorrow 
that wrong induces a hallowing influence, which enlarges our 
affections, gives depth and tenderness tp our sympatlues, and 
fills u^ with charity towards the errors and weaknesses of our 
fellows, to whom we seem more nearly related than* before, and 
whose lives and actions we can now estimate more justly. Long 
after the convulsive suffering occasioned by Captain Hdnni- 
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thorne & sin had subsided into the calm of memory, these effects 
were visible in Adam Bede, who though — 

" Quite master of himself, working hard and delighting in his work, 
after his inborn, inalienable nature, had not outlived his sorrow, had 
not felt it slip from him as a temporary burthen, and leave him the 
same nian again. Do any of us P Ood forbid. It would be a poor 
result of all our anguish and our wrestling if we were nothing hut 
our old selves at the end of it — if we could return to the same blind ' 
loves, the same self-confident blamed the same light thoughts of human 
suffering,, the same frivolous gossip over blighted human lives, the 
same feeble sense of that Unknown towards which we have sent Ibrili 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us rather be thankful that 
our sorrow lives in us as an indestructible force, only changing its 
form, as forces do, and passing from pain into sympathy — the one poor 
word which includes all our best insight and our best love.” 

It is this best insight"' and ‘‘best love " which Tennyson 
ascribes to Iris dead friend : — 

“ There must he wisdom with great Death : 

The dead shall look me thro’ and thro\ 

Be near us when we climb and fall : 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With laiger other eyes than ours. 

To make allowance for us all.** 

How Adam's pain was gradually transformed into sympathy, how 
affection and friendship became more precious to him than they 
used to be, and how he clung more closely to Iris raotlier 
and to Seth, and had unspeakable satisfaction in the sight or 
imagination of any small addition to their happiness, is beautifully 
sketched. Hopes radiant with joy, such as those which Hetty 
had inspired in him, were, he imagined, extinct ; love, he thought, 
could never be anything to him but a living memory — a limb 
lopped off but not gone from consciousness, and thus he worked 
on, his work continuing as it had always been, a part of his 
religion ; for “ from very early days ho saw clearly that good 
carpentry was God’s will — was that form of God's will that most 
immediately concerned him." But though Adam was unconscious 
of it, the spirit of love was creating a new life in him, hidden as 
yet beneath the sorrowful experiences of the past, but destined 
soon to burst forth again, fruitful of serene and lasting happiness. 

As soon as Dinali heard of the fate impending over Hetty, slm 
hastened to Stoniton, and remained in the inrison cell with her 
iright an$ day, until what was believed to be her last hbur had 
arrived. She succeeded in penetrating the icy crust which despair 
and shame had frozen round Hetty's hearty and thus enabled her 
pent-up feelings to gush out in a flood of sorrow and repentance. 
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Under the softening influence of Dinah's loving sympathy and 
fervent prayers she became a changed creature; and when at 
length Adam had strength to see her, she implored forgiveness 
for the suffering she had caused him. Until Hetty’s removal 
from Stoniton, Dinah’s help and consolation throughout the try- 
ing scenes endeared her to all concerned. Afterwards she went 
to stay at the Hall Farm in order to comfort her relatives, and 
not infrequently paid a visit to Adam s mother, whose declining 
health often caused her to need assistance. At home, and when 
he visited the Hall Farm, Adam looked on Dinah with increasing 
admiration, but with no thought of love. She, on the contrary, 
begun to find that wlien in his presence her wonted serenity was 
disturbed. When she met him a slight flush suffused her cheek, 
and despite herself her manner often betrayed her inward agita- 
tion. Formerly she had to struggle against the love which Seth 
proffered her, and which he cherished still ; now she had to con 
tend with a far more formidable enemy — her own love for Adam. 
His mother suspected her secret, and by convincing Adam that 
she had divined Dinah^s feelings truly, suddenly roused him into 
conscigusness of the deep love which had been silently growing 
in him. He olfered himself to Dinah ; but she, uncertain winch 
way her fluty pointed, could give no decisive answer. Tleforc he 
spoke, she felt that she must wrestle against her afiection as 
against ‘‘ a great temptation,” and that the command was clear 
that she^ must go away ; but now her mind was full of question- 
ings, and what had been clear became dark again. 

“From my childhood upwards,” she said to Adam,^“I have been led 
by another path ; all my peace and my joy have come from having no* 
lileof my own, no wants, no wishes for myself, and living only in God, and 
those of his ci*eatures whose sorrows and joys he has given metoknow* 
* * * I must wait for clearer guidance: I must go from you, 

and wc must submit ourselves entirely to the Divine Will. We are 
sometimes required to lay our natural, lawful affections on the altar.” 

And so she went to Snowfield, and again " spread the matter 
before the liOrd,” but the answer seems to have been less clearly 
intimated than before. Slic stayed there until Adam could rest 
no longer without seeing her. Ho resolved to go and learn her 
decision. When they met, Dinah spoke first. Adam,” she said, 
^‘it is the Divine Will. My soul is so knit to yours that it is but a 
divided life I live without you. And this moment now you are with 
me, and I feel that our hearts are filled with the same love, I have a 
fulness of strength to hear and do our heavenly Father s will that 
I had lost before.” 

Mrs. Poyser once said to Dinah, in answer to her assertion 
that she did not preach without direction.”-—” Direction ! I 
know very well what you mean by direction. When there’s a 
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bigger maggot than usual in your head, you call it ^direction/’* 
Certain scoffers will perhap malieiously inquire whether tho 
direction * under which Dinah rejected Seth and gave herself 
to Adam is not susceptible of Mrs. Poysers interpretation — 
wliether, in short, she was not simply giving through her imagi- 
nation an objective sliape to her own feelings ami will. We are 
not disposed to argiie with such sceptics, if such there be. Wo 
only wish more of our women acted under such “ direction* as 
Dinah did. If in exchange for their crinoline they could get her 
Christianity, their “ emancipation,^' of which so much has been 
said of late, might not he far oft‘ 

One of the chief qualifications of an able historian or biographer 
is Ihe large-heartedness which enables him to accord a cordial 
recognition to opinions and forniulte of faith diftering from eacli 
other and from his own, without himself lapsing into indifference. 
This catholic spirit is constantly manifested by Mr. Eliot, and 
especially with reference to religious doctrine. He nowhere 
obtrudes his own convictions; but, hazarding a conjecture, we 
think we see indications that he regards the numerous theological 
creeds, about which the clerical mind has so long disputed, as 
being only shells of diflerent shape and colour, enclosing the 
fruit of the religious spirit common to the human race,> or as so 
many mental structures which in less successive metamorphoses 
man forms and afterwards casts oft' At all events, whether this 
conjecture be correci or not, it is certain that our author shows 
a genuine sympathetic appreciation of the religious notions of 
Adam Dede, wl^, in a rough chaotic sort of way, is a free-thinker 
without kno^Yillg it ; of the Broad Church doctrines of Mr. Irwine, 
thegenerouscomfort-lovingrectorof Ilayslopo ; of tbeintense evan- 
gelicalism of his successor, Mr. Hyde ; and especially of tl)c ardent 
Wesleyanism of Dinah Moms, It may be that ^Ye exaggerate some- 
what in implying that our author sympathized much with Mr. 
Hyde ; it would be more correct, possibly, to say that he appre- 
ciated speh worth as was in him. But, as in cases of doubtful inter- 
pretation, it is best to see the original, wo will quote it : — 

Perhaps you think Mr, Irwine was npt, os he ought to have been, 
a living demonstration of the benefit attached to a national church P 
But I am not sure of that ; at least 1 know that the people in Brox- 
ton and Hayslope would have been very sorry to part with their 
clergyman, and that most faces brightened at his approach ; and until ‘ 
it con bo proved that hatred is a better thing for the soul than love, 
I must believe that Mr. Irwine’s influence in his parish was a more 
wholesome one than that of the zealous Mr, Byde,.who came there 
twenty years afterwards, when Mr. Irwine bad been gathered to his 
fathers. It is true Mr. Hyde insists strongly on the doetrines of tho 
lleformation, visited his flock a great deal in their own homes, and 
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was severe in rebuking tlie aberrations of tlie flesh, put a stop, indeed, 
to the Christinas rounds of the church singers, as promoting drunken- 
ness and too light a handling of sacred things. But I gathered from 
Adam Bede, tonvhom I talked of tliese matters in his old age, that 
few clergymen could be less successful in winning the hearts of their 
parishioners than Mr. Hyde. They gathered a great many notions 
al)0iit doctrine from him, so that almost every church-goer under fifty 

began to distinguish as well between the genuine gospel and what did 
not come precisely up to that standard, as if he had been born and bred 
a dissenter ; and for some time after his arrival there seemed to be quite 
a religious movement in that qiiiet rural district. ‘ But,* said Adam, 

‘ I’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was a young un, as religion’s some- 
thing else besides notions. It notions sets people doing the right 
thing — it’s feelings.’ * # * ‘Somehow the congregation began 
to fall oif, and people began to speak light o’ Mr. Bydo. I believe he 
meant right at bottom ; but you see he was sourish-tempered, and was 
for beating down prices with the people as worked for him ; and his 
preaching wouldn’t go down well with that sauce. * * * Mr. 
Hyde was a deal thought on at a distance, I believe, and he wrote 
hooks ; but as for mathmaties and the nature o* things, he was as 
ignorant as a woman. He was very knowing about doctrines, and 
used to call ’em the bulwarks of the BeHrmation ; but I’ve always 
mistrusted that sort o* learning as leaves folks foolish and unreason- 
able about business. * * * ^Nobody has ever heard me say Mr. 

Irwine was much of a preacher. He didn’t go into deep speritial 
ex}>erience ; and 1 know there’s a deal in a man’s inward life us you 
can’t measure by the square, and say, “ do this, and that’ll follow and 

do that, and this’ll follow.” There’s things go on in the soul, and 
times when feelings come into you like a rushing migjity wind, as the 
Scripture says, and part your life in two a’most, so as you look back 
on yourself as if you was somebody else. Those are things as you 
can’t bottle up in a “ do this” and “ do that ;” and i’ll go so flir with 
the strongest Methodist ever you’ll find. That shows ino there’s 
deep speritial things in religion. You can’t make much out wi* talk- 
ing about it, but you feel it. Mr. Irwine didn’t go into those things : 
he preached short moral sermons, and that was all. But then he acted 
pretty much up to what he said ; he didn’t set up for being so diii^- 
rent from other folks one day, and then be as like ’em as two peas the 
next. And he made folks love him and respect him ; and that was 
better nor stirring up their gall wi* being over busy. Mrs, Poyser 
used to say — ^you know she would have her word about everything — 
she said Mr. Irwine was like a good meal o’ victual, you were the 
better for him without thinking on it ; and Mr. Byde was like a dose 
o’ physick, he griped you, and worret^ you, and after all he left you 
much the same.” 

We inoUne to think that the author has allowed bis feelings to 
influence him, ijl Adam’s^ comments at such length: Inf 

conversation it imgh^ have b^n all very well to quote Mrs. 
Poyser’s sarcastic opinion of the relafive merits of the two reotors 
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but to print it, looks, we must confess, very much like a little sly 
maliciousness, and scarcely becomes the grave bistoicira. That 
he lias a certain weakness lor Mr- Irwine is evident from the fol- 
lowing passage, in which ho apologizes for his failings, and de- 
fends him from the aspersions of Mr. Ede^ the “ travelling 
preacher — 

He really had no very lofty aims, no theologi^l enthusiasm : if 
I w'cre‘ closely questioned, I should be obliged to confess, that he felt 
no serious alarms about the souls of bis parishioners, and would have 
thought it a mere loss of time to talk in a doctrinal and awakening 
xnanner to old ^ Feyther Taft,’ or even to Chad Crans^, the black- 
smith. If he had been in the habi^ of speaking theoretically^ he 
would, perhaps, have said that the only healthy form religion could 
take m such minds, was that of certain dim but strong emotions, suf- 
fusing themselves as a hallowing influence over the family affections 
and neighbourly duties. He thought the custom of baptism more 
important than its doctrine, and that the religious benefits the peasant 
drew from the church where his fathers worshipped, and the sacred 
piece of turf where they lay buried, were but slightly dependent on 
a clear understanding of the Liturgy or the sermon. Clearly, the 
rector xvas not what is cAted in these days an ‘earnest’ man^ he 
was fonder of church history than of divinity, and had much more 
insight into men’s characters than interest in their opinions ; he was 
neither laborious, nor absolutely self-denying, nor very copious in 
alms-giving, and his theology, you perceive, was lax. His mental 
palate, indeed, was rather pagan, and found a savouriness in a quota- 
tion* from Soplmcles or Theocritus that was quite absent from any text 
in Isaiah or Amo^, But if you feed your young setter on raw fresh, 
how can you wonder at its retaining a relish for uncooked partridge in 
afterdife ? and* Mr. Irwine’s recoUeotions of young enthusiasm and 
ambition were bM associated with poetry and ethics that lay aloof from 
the Bible. 

“ On the other hand, I must plead — for I have an affectionate par- 
tiality towards the rector’s memory — that lie was not vindictive, and 
some philanthropists have been .so ; that he was not intolerant — and 
there is a rumour that some zealous theologians have not been alter 
gether free from that blemish ; that although he would probably have 
declined to give his body to be bunied in any public cause, and was 
far from bestowing all his goods to feed the poor, he had that charity 
which h^ sometimes been lacking to very illustrious virtue — ^he was 
tender to other men’s failings, and unwilling to impute evil.” 

Notwithstanding the implacable enmity evinced by Mr. Bartle 
Massey towards all w^omankind, we confess to a decided liking 
for him. As the schoolmaster of Hlityslope, he was looked up to 
ns a profound genius ; be certainly discharged his duties with the 
enthusiasm which belongs to geniiTs; and, tlmugh be resolutely 
lefused any room in his heart for the love^of woman, it was not 
wanting in generosity and cord&r sympathy for his friend Adam 
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when in trouble. In fact; bearing in mind that his early life was 
wholly unhnown to Mr. Eliot, and that when speaking to Mr, 
Irwine of Adam's love for Hetty, he let di-op incidentally that lie 
had been a fool himself in his time, it seems not improbable that, 
his feminine antipathies were but an indication how fervently he 
had once loved, and how cruel had be*en bis disappointment. 
With this preliminary, we will just look in upon him as he entered 
the kitchen after leaving the school-room for the day. Hie friend 
Adam was with liim. 

‘‘ A faint whimpering began in the chimney corner, and a brown- 
ancl-tan^coloured bitch, of that wise-looking breed with short legs and 
long body, known to an unmechanieal generation as turn-spits, came 
creeping along the floor, wagging her tail, and hesitating at every 
other step, as if her affections were painfully divided between the 
hamper in the chimney corner and the master, whom she could not 
leave without a greeting. 

“ ‘ Well, Vixen, well then, how are the babbies?’ said the schoolmastei' 
# # # holding the candle over the low hamper. * # * Vixen could 
not even see her master look at them without painful excitement : she 
got into the hamper and got out again the next moment, and behaved 
with true feminine folly. ^ ^ 

« « Why you’ve got a family, I see, Mr. Massey,’ said Adam, smiling* 

‘ How’s that ? I thought it was against the law here.* 

“ ‘ Law ! What’s the use o* law when a man*s once such a fool as 
to let a woman into his house ?’ said Bartle. ♦ * ♦ He always called 
Vixen a woman, and seemed to have lost all consciousness that ho was 
using a figure of speech. * * * ‘And now you seowh^ she’s brought 
me to — the sly, hypocritical wench — and contrived to be brought to 
hed on a Sunday at church-time. I’ve wished again and again I’d 
been a bloody-mmdcd man, that I could have strangled the mother 
and brats with one cord.’ ” 

Bartle prepared supper for himself and Adam ; and they both 
sat down. ‘‘ But,*' said Bartle, losing from his chair again, 

“ * I must give Vixen her supper, too, confound her ! though she de 
nothmg witli it but nourish those unnecessary babbies. That’s the 
way with these women— they’ve got no headpieces to nourish, and 
so their food all runs either to fat or to brats.’ ” 

Bartle continued in a bitter misogynic strain, especially with 
reference to the women of tho Hall Farm, when Adam put in a 
word for themi and added his opinion of the value of a wife'^to a 
woi'king man:— 

‘ Nonsense r exclaimed Bartle; ‘it’s the silliest lie a sensible’ 
man like you ever believed^ to say a woman makea a house comfippt^ 
able. It’s a story got up because the women are t}u»n; and soraethihg 
'must be found for ’m to do. I teU you, there isn’t a thing under the 
sun that needs to be done at all, but what a.man can do better than a 
woman unless it’s bearing children, and they do that in a poor make- 
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slnffc way ; it had better ha* been left to the men*. I tell yon, a womaii 
’ull bake you a pie every week of her lifo, and never come to see that 
tJ\e hotter th* oven the shorter the time. 1 tell you, a womsm 'ull 
make your porridge every day for twenty years, and never think of 
measuring tiie proportion between the meal and the milk — a little 
moi*e or less, she’ll think, doesn’t signify : the porridge will he awk’ard 
now and then : if it’s wrong, it’s summat in the meal, or it’s summat 
in the milkj or it's summat in the water.’ ” , 

When Adam went away he accompanied him to the gate, and 
having watched him till he disappeared in, the darkness, he tiumcd 
to his only domestic companion, eaying — 

“ ‘ Well, well, Vixen, you foolish wench, what is it, what is it ? I 
must . go in, must \ ? Ay, ay.; Vm never to have a will o’ my own any 
more. .. And those pups, what do you think I’m to do with ’em when 
they’re twice as big as you p * * ^ But where’s the use of talking to 
a woman with babbies ?’ continued Bartle, ‘ she’s got no conscience 
^no conscience — it’s all run to milk.’ ” 

Mrs. Poyscr is one of tlie most original characters Mr. Eliot 
has portrayed. . Some faint idea of her sterling common sense, 
piercing insight, and caustic humour, may be obtained from the 
few of her sayings that can be isolated from the context, but a 
just conception of her is only to be had by studying her in her 
everyday life as mistress of the Hall Earm. We commend her 
judicious observations on marriage to all whom they may cou- 
com : — 

“ ‘ Ah,’ she Yould say, ’ it’s all very fine having a ready-made rich 
man, but may-happen he’ll be a ready-made fool, and it’s no use filling 
your pocket full of money if you’ve got a hole in the corner. It’ll do 
you no good to sit in a spring-cart^o’ own, if you’ve got a soft to 
drive you ; he’ll soon turn you over into tlie .ditch. I allays said I’d 
never marry a man as had got no brains ; for where’s tho use of a 
uroman having brains of her 'own if she’s tackled to a geek as every- 
body’s a laughing at ? She might as well dress herself lino to sit 
bacic’ards on a donkey.* ” 

Mrs. Poyser’s objection to late inarriugcs is perhaps ecjually 
worthy of attention : — 

“ ‘ I am no friend,’ said Mr. Poyser, ‘ to young fellows a-marr’ing 
afore they know tlie difference atween a crab an* a apple ; but they 
may ivait o’er long.’ ” ... 

“ ‘ To be jure,’ replied his wife, * if you go past your . dinner-time, 
there’ll belittle relish o’ your meat, . You turn it o’er au’ o’er wi’ 
your an’ don’t eat it after alL You find faut wi* your meat, and 
th(||faut’8 all i’ your own ttomach.’ 

The existence of. old bachelors Mrs. Poyser accounted for by 
the following ingenious theory :r-v ' 

Yes,’ said she, '■* I know what the men like— a poor soft, as ’ud 
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sitifiper at ’em, like the pictur’ o’ the sun, whether they did right ot 
wrong, and say thank you for a kick, and protend^ phe didna kuow 
which end she stood uppermost till her .husoand told her. . That’s 
what a man wants in a wife mostly ; he wants to make sure o’ one 
fool as ’ll tell him he’s wise. But there’s some men can do without 
that — ^thoy think so much o’ themselves a’ready ; an’ that’s how it is 
there’s old bachelors.’ ” 

Her estimate of Mr. Craig, S^itiire D(*iiitbome s gardener, 
•who was perhaps somewhat given to orer-cstimate himself [he 
was a bauholorj, is highly characteristic : — 

“ ‘ For my part I think he’s welly like a cock as thinks the sun rose 
o’ purpose to hear him crow.’ ” 

At the liarvest supper the conversation ran rather high, as 
it will do on such occasions, and that misogynist, Bartle Massey, 
provoked Mrs. Poyser by expressing his opinion a little tod openly. 

“ ‘ Ah,* said he, sneeringly, * the women are quick enough — they’re 
quick enough. They know the rights of a story before they hear it, 
and can tell a man what his thoughts are before he knows ’em 
himself.’ 

‘ Like enough,’ said Mrs. Poyser ; * for the men arc mostly so slow, 
their thoughts overrun ’em, an’ they can only catch ’em by the tail. 
I can coutit a stockihg-top while a man’s getting *s tongue ready ; 
an’ when he outs wi* his speech at last, there’s little broth to be made 
on’t. It’s your dead chicks take tho longest hatchin’. However, I’m 
not denyin* the women are foolish : God Almighty made ’em to match 
tho men.’ ” 

Leaving Mrs. Poyser, it is worth while to linger a little over 
the Imppy characterization, discriminating comment, and judi- 
cious opinions of the historian of Hayslope, Mr. Eliot himself. 
How admirably the stupid apathy of tho peasantry is hit off in 
the following extract from the description of the gathering to hear 
Dinah preach : — * 

“Now and then there was a new arrival; perhaps a slouching 
labourer, who, having eaten his supper, came out to look at the un- 
usual scene idth a slow bovine gaze^ wulling to hear what any one had 
to say of it, but by no means excited enough to ask a question.” 

This is only equalled by a like simile made use of by a non- 
dancing friend of ours when in a ball-room. Looking on the 
couples, whirling past him, he said to a companion, ” I feel like 
a cow looking at nn express-train.^* 

We imagine that the experience of our readers will assure tliem 
that the class of women typified by Lisbeth did not becofnc 
extinct when she died. She is thus portrayed 

“ Women who are never bitter, and reieiatful are often the most 
querulous ; and if Solomon was os ydse as he if reputed to be, I ’feel 
sure that when he compared a contentious woman to a continual 
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dropping on a very, rainy day, he had not a vixen in hi& eye — a fury 
nrith long nails, acrid^ and sel&h. Depend upon it; he meant a good 
croaturo, who had no joy but in the happiness of the loved ones whom 
she contributed to m^e uncomfortable, .putting by all the tit-bits for 
them, and spending nothing on herself. Such a woman as Lisbeth, 
for example, at once patient and eqmplaining, self-renouncing and 
exacting, brooding the live-long day over what happened yesterday, and 
what is likely to hapj^n to-morrow, and crying very readily both at 
Uie good and the evi* 

Til© mysterious blending of antagonistic elements in human 
character is beautifully indicated : — 

“Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. Nature, that 
j^reat tragic dramatist, knits us together by bone and muscle, and 
divides us by the subtler web of our brains ; blends yearning and re- 
. pidsion* and ties us by our heart-strings to the beings that jar us at 
every movements Wo hear a voice with the very cadence of our own 
uttering the thoughts we despise ; we see eyes — ah ! so like our 
mother’s — averted from us in cold alienation; and our lost darling 
child sWtles us with the air a|id gestures of the sister we parted 
from in bitterness long years ago. The father to whom we owe our 
best heritage — the mechanical instinct, the keen sensibility to har- 
mony, the unconscious skill of the modelling hand — galls us, and puts 
us to shame by daily errors; the long-lost mother, whose face we 
begin to see in the glass as our own wrinkles come, onco fretted our 
young souls with her anxious humours and irrational persistence.’* 

In reply to his idealistic friend, who cannot see the good of 
taking pains td give an exact likeness of old women and. clowns, 
and who has no sympathy with low phases of life and with • 
clumsy, ugly people, Mr. Eliot makes the following admirable 
remarks . — 

“ But bless me, things may be loveable that are not altogether hand- 
some, I hope ? 1 am not at all sure that the majority of the human 
race have not been ugly, and even among those ‘ lords of their kind,’ 
the British, squat hgures, ill-shapen nostrils, and dingy complexions, 
are not startling exceptions. Yet there is a great deed of family love 
amongst us. I liavo a friend or two whose class of features is such 
that the Apollo eurl on the summit of their brows would be decidedly 
trying ; yet to rhy certain knowledge tender hearts have beaten for 
them, and their miniatures — flattx3ring,but still not lovely — ^are kissed 
in secret by moiiierly lips. 1 have seen many an excellent matron 
who could never in her best days have been handsome, and yet she 
had a pallet of yellow love-letters in a private drawer, and sweet 
ehildr^^ilwei*^ kisses on her sallow And! believe there 

have k^n"'plenty of young hero^, of middle stature and feeble beai*ds, 
who have felt quite^re tiiey^iDotdd *l^«r do any tiling more insig- 
nihoant than a Diana, and yet thorns in ^middle life 

happily settled wifli a wife, Who waddles. ' Yes ! thank God, human 
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feeling is like the mighty rivers tha^t bless the earth j it does not wait 
for beauty — *«t Hows with resistless force, and brings beauty with it. 
All honour and reverence to the divine beauty of Ibrm ! let us cul- 
tivate it to the utmost in men, women, and children, in our gardens 
mid in our houses, but let us love that other beauty, too, which lies 
in no secret of proportion, but in the secret of deep human sympathy. 
Paint us an angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe, and a face 
paled by the celestial light ; paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning 
her mild face upward, and opening her arms to welcome the divine 
glory ; but do not impose on us any mstbctic rules which shall banish 
from the regions of art those old women scraping carrots with their 
work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking holiday^ in a dingj’’ pot- 
house, those rounded backs and stupid weather-beaten faces tliat have 
bent over the spado and done the rough work of the world — those 
homes with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and 
their clusters of onions. In this world there are so many of these 
common, coarse people, who have no picturesque sentimental wretch- 
edness ! It is so needful we should remember their existence, else we 
may happen to leave them quite out of our religion and philosophy, 
and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of extremes.” 

Our remaining extracts shall consist of passages in which dif- 
ferent aspects of the master-passion are painted with a masters 
hand. Tlie following is au account of the first meeting of 
Aiiiliur and Hetty in the wood : — 

“They were alone together for the first time. What an over- 
powering presence that first privacy is ! He actually dared not look 
at this little butter-maker for the first minute or two.» As for Hetty, lifer 
feet rested on a cloud, and she was borne along by warm zepliyrs ; she 
liad forgotten her rose* coloured ribbons ; she was no more conscious of 
her limbs than if her childish soul had passed into a water-lily, resting 
on a liquid bed and warmed by the midsummer sunbeams. * * * 
Hetty lifted her long dewy lashes, and met tlie eyes that wei*e bent 
towards her with a sweet, timid, beseeching look. What a space of 
time those three moments were, while their eyes mot and his ai*in 
touched her ! Love is such a simple thing when we have only one- 
and-twenty sufhmers and a sweet girl of seventeen trembles under our 
glance, as if she were a bud first opening her heart with wondering 
rapture to the morning. Such young unfurrowed souls roll to meet 
each other like two velvets peaches that touch softly and are at rest ; 
they mingle as easily as* two brooklets that ask for nothmgik-bat to en- 
twine themselves, and ripple with ever-interlacing curves in the 
leafiest hiding-places.” 

The xnystei^ of expression in the Lunion countenance elicits 
this, admirable sentence,, iljusti^ative of Hetty’s face : — 

“ It had alahgu^ that iamifecendi^ her feelings. There are .feces 
which nature charges with a meanings and pathos not belonging to 
the single human soul that flutters beneath them, but speaking the 
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joys and sorrows of foregone generations — eyes that tell of deep love, 
which doubtless has been, and is somewhere, but not paired with these 
eyes — perhaps paired with pale eyes tliat can say nothing ; just as a 
national language may be instinct with poetry unfelt by tlm lips that 
use it.** 

Beferring to Adam’s love for Dinah, Mr. Eliot thus expresses 
his opinion of “ our later love — 

“ Adana could not sit down to his reading again, and ho sauntered 
along by the brook and stood leaning against the stiles, with eager, 
intense eyes, which looked as if they saw something very vividly ; but 
it was not the brook or the willows, not the fields or the sky. Again 
and again hU vision was intercepted by wonder at the strength of his 
own feelings, and the strength and sweetness of this new love — almost 
like the wonder a man feels at the added power he finds in himself lor an 
art which he had laid aside for a space. How is it that the poets have 
said so many fine things about our first love, so few about our later 
love? Are their first poems their best? or are not those the best 
which come from their ‘fuller thought, their larger experience, tbeir 
deeper-rooted afibetions? The boy’s flute-like voice has its own 
spring charm, but the man should yield a richer, deeper music.” 

We have seldom read a book in which we could find so few 
faults as arc detectable in Adam Bede. There is perhaps a little 
too much minute description and detail here and there, especially 
in the account of the harvest supper. This, however, is a fault 
leaning to virtue s side. Dutch pictures are always valunbh?, and 
iheii* faithful re#ilism is infinitely preferable to those prodncls of 
” high art,*’ in which all individuality of character is merged into 
vague, expressionless, and generalized human faces, evincing no 
particular attribute, and presumed therefore to comprehend all. 
The introduction of tlie supernatural incident on the night when 
Tliias Bede was drowned is^ in our opinion, a disfigurement. 

We doubt the artistic fidelity of making Captain Donnitliorne 
gallop up the street of Stoniton with a reprieve in his hand at 
the very time when Hetty is actually on her way the scaflbld : 
this seems to us in the style of a dramatic trick. We think, too, 
that the history is brought to a close too abruptly. The reader 
longs to know somewhat of the fete of Hetty during those dreary 
years of transpoi^atiou, as weU as the cfrcumstances of her death. 
It wouldf^^lso be a satisfaction to him to be informed of the chief 
event§;0^|uaptain Domiithorne’s life after his return to Hayslojpc. 
But w| ^suppose the author wrote under the inexorable condition 
of three volumes of the stereotyped size, and of not exceed- 
ing %etti. If so, he has doubtless cx^ofeed a wise discretion in 
determining what to publish and '^iat to withhold. 

We speak of the author as of the masculine gender, but the 
delicate appreciation of feminine feeling convoyed in this qiies- 
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lion — '^What woman was tjvm’ satisfied with apparent neglect, 
even when she knows it is the mask of love ?*’ would alone sufiBce 
to make us sceptical as to whether George Eliot ever wrote it. 
Not this sentence only) however, but many scattered tliroughout 
the work display sucli an acute and subtle perception and deli- 
neation of the affections and of the countless ways in wJiich they 
niiinage to express tl)emsclvcs while eluding even the most vigilant 
of mrni-kind, that we are forced over and over again to doubt 
whether, after nil, George Eliot is a real person. The more we 
think of tlie description of Hetty, the more this feeling strengthens. 
Tt may be alleged that as sbe is typical of thousands of heif sex 
her portrait may ho easily drawn. Perhaps so, as she appears 
in ordinary life, but not, we think, when exposed to the terrible 
trials and overtaken by the cruel fate under which she sank. 
Given an exquisitely beautiful creature, vain, ignorant, and cn- 
trapped up in herself, as Hetty was, it may bo easy to 
' ' ive wliut a power such a man as Captain Doimithome would 

juiily obtain over her ; how wholly she would trust his seductive 
..ssurancos, and give herself into his hands; how her vanity would 
bo stimulated by the attentions of a lover whose rank was far above 
her own ; how the hope of becoming a fine lady — wearing silks, 
satins, and jewels, and riding in her own carriage — seemed to her 
like a distant view of Elysium, and even that admirable scene in 
lior bedchamber, when she secretly leasts her self-love by dressing 
herself to look like the picture of a lady in Miss Donuithornc’s 
dressing-room, might be imagined without much difficulty ; but 
after Captain Donnithorne has deserted her, after she finds “ tlie 
hidden dread” is growing into aii appalling reality, which forbids 
Jier marriage with Adam, to whom she had engaged herseH her 
life enters on a phase which, as it seems to us, could only be deli- 
neated as it is by an author combining the intense feelings and 
sympatliies of il woman with the oonceptive power of artistic 
genius. . 

A character built up from the firm foundations of native 
sagacity and an indomitable sense of justice as is that of Adam 
Pede, or developed from the loose material constituting the good- 
intentioned, but weak, vacillating, and self-indulgent mind of 
Captain Donnithonio, or moulded and directed by an informing 
and ever-present influence— an unfaltering religious faith, as was 
Dinalfs, is, in our opinion, far moi*e easy to understand and 
describe, than it is to track the devious course of a wayward 
creature like Hetty throughout the latter part of her career. The 
more completely a mind is directed by unreasoning impulses and 
seeming caprice, the, more difficult it becomes to imagine it?i pro- 
bable action under extranydinii-ry circumstances, and tlio more 
entirely is the artist compelled to U'uat his instinct or genius for 
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guidance. This trust is manifest to us in the description of the 
pooiv stricken, helpless Hetty during her journey to Windsor, ,of 
her fitful, aimless wanderings and return to Stoniton, of her 
struggles between her impulses to drown herself and her intense 
horror of death,- of the abandonment of her child, her mental 
attitude daring her trial, and especially the last scene in prison, 
when her death-like imponetrability is at length overcome by 
Dinah's deep , and effective sympathy. 

But the hypothesis that the book is written by a woman is 
beset with even greater difficulties than is the belief in George 
Eliot. Few perhaps have greater faith in woman, and in what 
she may accomplish than we have ; but how many women are 
there, of this generation who combine the breadth, depth, and 
justness of thought, the genuine catholic spirit of religion — freed 
from all verbal formute, the vigorous imagination which fashions 
its creations wdth the unity and minute accuracy of detail that 
belong to organic growths, the wit, humour, and ricli poetic feel- 
ing, and the admirable simplicity and lucidity of exposition, 
which distinguish the author of Adam Bede. Considering the 
weighty reasons on either side, we find it difficult to determine 
from iutemal evidence whether the work is the product of a man 
or W’oman. But while pronouncing no decisive opinion on this 
point, we may remark, that the union of the best qualities of the 
masculine and feminine intellect is as rare as it is admirable ; that 
it is a distinguishing characteristic of the most gifted artists and 
poets ; and that to ascribe it to the author of Adam Bede is to 
accord the highest praise w'e can bestow. 


Abt. VII. — De Lamennais : his Life ahd Writings. 

1 . (Euvres Completes de F. De Lamennais^ Paris. Paul Daubree 

et CmIIcox, Editeurs. Rue Vivienne. 1886-7. 

2. (Ewres Posihumes de F. De Lamennais, ptthU^es seUm U veeu 

de l'auteur. Par E. D. Eorgues. Pmis. '1857*8. 

A n eminently prac&enl >«^e may occasionally turn, if but for 
rehia^on from the severity or the.iaomotony otits favourite 
pursait$i&ta- the contemplation of the lives and labours of men, 
who chow speculative, .subjects i^as tiie MKrious hasiness of their 
exittenoe, aud khoared- vriih onRogging and almost barren dill* 
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pence lo extract truth from political and tUeological discussions. 
The late Abbe De Lamennais was peculiarly such a man. Honest 
and able, yet in the beginning of his career imbued with the 
inevitable and excusable political and religious prejudices of a 
llreton and of a Catholic, his early creed consisted in believing the 
Dourbons necessary to the political constitution, not of f ranee 
only, but of Europe, and the Catholic religion the only faith that 
could satisfy the spiritual wants of mtinkind. But he had the 
courage to confess himself mistaken, nor did he remain consistent 
to the close of bis life in political bigotry and religious intole- 
rance. He deliberately sacrificed peace of mind and worldly pros- 
perity to his altered convictions, for moral cowardice was not 
among his weaknesses, nor worldly ambition* among his vices. 

The cast of his mind was essentially polemical, and lie revelled 
in political, but especially in theological discussion, so that the 
opinions or the faith which most men are content to maintain in 
the recesses of their own hearts and consciences, were to him tljo 
fruitful sources of innumerable disquisitions. He was one of 
many who liave existed at a period scarcely suited to their tastes, 
fitted to develope their talents usefully. He might have been 
eminent among tlie fathers of the Church, Imd he lived in the 
times wherein flourished the lights of patristic tlieology; he 
might have rivalled the eloquence of Chrysostom, or might have 
crushed beneath a weight of eloquent words the heterodoxy of 
Teriullian or the heresies of Belagius ; but as an ardent and 
h()n(3st Catholic, he aflronted the .selfislmess of the Gallican clergy, 
and astonished the Pope and the Sacred College by the sincerity 
of his faith and the strength of his convictions. They were 
amazed and troubled to find a man of the first controversial 
capacity avIio regarded religion as a sacred conviction, and by no 
means as a policy, and who was desirous it should appeal to the 
nation on its intrinsic merits, in the full confidence that the truth 
could only he injured by an alliance with political influence, or 
the snares of an extensive patronage. When he found that those 
who occupied the high places of the Church neither shared the 
honesty of his motives nor tlie strength of bis bonvictions, but 
that the hard and crooked wisdom of the serpent governed 
their councils, without any vestige of the confiding innocence of 
the dove, he i*6nounced his early delusions with sorrow mid 
with scorn, and professed to see no hope for mankind, but in n 
combined effort of the masses to throw off the political bondage 
and brute ignoFance under which ttiey had herded so long, and 
dreamed that from the midst of a politicaLmillennium so com^- 
tuted, might emerge a pure and aarneis^t religious Mth. 

Eelix.or Fclioite De Lamennais, the youngest of three children. 
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was born in 1 7R2, at St. Malos, in Britanny ; liis father, Pierre 
Louis Eobert De Lamennais, was a wealthy merchant of a family 
long settled in that place, and noted, according to local tradition, 
for strength of character and tenacity of pun)os 0 . Unfortunately 
for himself and his family, he received from Louis XVl., lu 
1 788,' a patent of nobility, and assuihed the title of De Lamennais 
from a small property situate In the parish of Trigavoiix, dotes du 
Nord. This unlucky patent cost him the greater part of his for- 
tune in the Eevolution which burst forth in the following year. 
Of his youngest son, Felicite, there arc very few incidents pre- 
served connected with childhood, nor did he himself ever assist 
his ftiends by his own reminiscences, for, as his latest biographer 
and editor observes; ho was ever disposed to look forward rather 
than backwards. 

In 1700, when in his fourteenth year, he accompanied his 
father to Paris during the rule of the Directory ; and the general 
liberty, and more pnitionlarly the universal jubilee of an emanci- 
pated press, quite astonished at its own freedom, seems to have 
made a strong impression upon the boy, increased probably when 
recoiled in after days, by the speedy eclipse of tlmt which had 
rather been license than rational liberty. Even thus early the 
litoraiy propensity declared itself, and he intimated that some of 
liis lucubrations were at that time inserted in one or other of the 
short-lived journals of the day, though he did not indicate them 
specially — most probably in some of the various Eoyalist feuille- 
tons then established, to recall, if possible, French loyalty to the 
house of Bourbon — such as Le The, conducted by Bertiu 
d*Antilly; Les Acies dcs AjnUres, by Barruel-Bauvert, Le Miroir, 
by Souriguiercs et Beaulieu, or Le Messager de Soir, by J- 
Lauglois. 

He had been educated by. his father in the traditionary loyalty 
of Brittany, a feeling further strengthened by the merciless and 
revolting cruelty of the Jacobins in that recusant province, for no 
name in the catalogue of terrorist ruffians is more execrable than 
Carriers. The Gatliolic faith, equally proscribed, shared, with 
royalty, the boys early reverence and in late years he recalled 
how in those evil days the family stealthily assembled in a garret 
to hear mass, before a table in place of an altar, on which two 
candlcr^ere kept burning. He never seems to4iave received any 
regular sciiolastic education, but was fortunate in the possession 
of a .mati^ml uncle, Eobert de Sandrais, whoso literary cultiva- 
tion attested by translations of writini^s so contrasted, as 
lioi^ace and the Book of Job. By this relative, to whose in- 
struction he 6wcd much, liis bias towanis absolutism in govern- 
ment and to the Church of Borne was additionally confirmed, for 
not only was Sandrais, like nearly all Bretons, a Jacobin hater. 
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but be was also a professed opponent of tho freethinkers in 
matters of religion, against whom lie had entered the . lists, and 
had confronted Diderot and Voltaire by the publication of an 
orthodox satire, called the ‘"Good Curate." It was at* La 
Chenaile, on the borders of the forest of Coetqucn, in Brittany, 
that F, De Lamenuais aud his elder^jrother Jean retired to pursue, 
under their uncle’s auspices, witli all the ardour of his character, 
somewhat multifarious and irregular studios. Tho old note- 
books and papers which he then used are partly preserved, and 
wdjile their contents attest tlie extent of his reading, coarse 
blue paper and yellowish ink bear witness to the imperfection of 
the local manufacture. 

A trapslation of the Oedipus Tyrannus a long extract from 
Vigor's work on the principal Greek idioms; a table of Greek 
, conjugations; the plan or sketch of an Arabic grammar ; remarks 
on the mutaliou of points in masculine Hebrew nouns, &c., seem 
to indicate that his early objective tendencies were decidedly 
philological. His faculties, lunvever, were not entirely absorbed 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and his zeal in behalf of the outraged 
aud humiliated Church of Home, kindled by tlio example, of his 
brother, who always remained a zealous Catholic, and rose to 
some preforment, was evidenced in his first work, which appeared 
in 1H08, and which, according to the evidence of the able Manet, 
who knew both the brothers intimately at that time, was their 
joint production. It is entitled ‘‘ lleflections on the State of tho 
Church in France during the Eighteenth. Century, aud on its 
present condition." This book, for no very obvious reason, and 
notwithstanding a marked compliment to ^le reigning empei'or 
which it contained, was seized by tbe police, and suppressed. It 
recognises the Pops as the unquestioned head of the Catholic 
Church througliout all the world, France included, a proposition 
distasteful possibly to the imperial Government, from llie 
thraldom of which he was desirous to see it rescued, for as he 
long afterwards remarked, with epigramfbatic force, in another 
work, in speaking of tlio state of the Church after the lievolutiou 
in fJuly, lS?10, “ the slavery of the* CJiurch was legally the, some 
as under a man (Napoleon I.) who excelled in tho art of oppressing 
everything that he took under his protection." Read in these 
days, and by the light of the authors subsequent chaugfe of 
opinion, many of the doctrines enunciated in tl)o “ Reflections," 
&c., seem slavish a»d superstitioiis ; but tho young and 
enthusiastic Breton, reared in solitudcj^ unread in impartial 
history, ignorant of the world, knew nothing of the machinery of 
Church government at bea4-qttai’ters ; to him it appeared as an 
ancient,’ august fiiith, persecuted for its virtues ; nor qould he 
realize how ipucff that Church had, by its habitual, defefence to 
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despotism in government, and by its bigoted cruelty, consum- 
mated the wrongs of the people, ^and justified the Involution; 
tbo sufTerings of tlie OaTas J&mily, and the eq^ually hideous 
cruelty at. Abbeville, had only' reached him in a form w^hich 
made them appear but as justifiable severity. 

De Lamennais must in his* late years have re-called with any- 
thing but satisfaction such a passage as the following, which 
appears in the Reflexions sur T^tat de TEglise, &c.” of 1808 : — 

“ Son etat (of the Cliurch of Rome) ici has est un etat d’cpreuve ; elle 
lo sait; nftiis elle salt aussi qu’elle ne succomhera jamais. Si des 
combats lui sont annonc6s, la victoiro lui est promise ; et la pass6 a 
cet egard lui r&gond de Tavenir. Fille du eiel et rebut de la terre, 
commid son divin fondateur, il n*est un seul instant de*sa duree oH 
Dieu ne nianifeste d’une manidre sensible sa protection sur elle, et on 
Taper^oive la main toute puissante qui la defend centre les attaquos 
de ses ennemis, la protege centre la foiblesse de scs propres cnfants, ot 
la porte, comme en triomphe, a travers les sidles, dans Ic sein de cette 
eternity qui doit etre son partage.” 

Again ho must have found his subsequent democratic opinions 
strongly in contrast with his earlier expressions : — ^ 

Les reformateui*s du seizidme siecle sapcrent a la fois los fondc- 
mens de Tordro religieux ot de I’ordre social. Ils etablirent ranarchie 
en principe dans T^glise et dans T^tat, en attribuaut la souvcrainte au 
peuple, et I. cheque particuUer le droit de juger de la foi.** — ^Vol. vi. 
p. 6. (CoUected Works, 1888.) 

Apropos to the appearance of the ‘‘Reflexions, &c.’- the latest 
editor, M. E. D. l^rgues, writing only last year at Paris, 
has a passage which, whsidering its present applicability, would 
seem to indicate more of fi-eodom in the French press than is 
generally supposed to be the case, at least in England. Judging 
by a letter written to one of his relations, dated February 26, 
1815, De Lamennais does not seem to have improved his very 
moderate worldly circumstances by his devotion to the church, 
which he seems to have formally entered in 1812 ; he was still 
in the provincial solitude of Brittany, and speaks of Us income 
as amounting to only fifteen or twenty pounds aryeor, while be 
announced his intention of retiring to one of the colonies in the 
hope of bettering his fortunes. On the return of Napdieon from 
Elba .on the 20th of March,, 1815,. he quitted, Brittany for 
Guernsey, where he assumed the name of Patrick Robertson, for 
some Some portion of his exile was, however, passed 

in EngliM^^li^re he sought employment as a family tutor, and 
accord^^$0' an biatbriOtte whicn finds, aeoeptance with more 
than.l|^hiogtapher,.was.rej€eted’ On liisj.firafc application by an 
Bn^sh4e(ly,.who required a master^ for her son, on account of 
his mean and insignificant exterior. Notwithstanding his love of 
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liberty he does not seem to have ecquii’ed by contact a more 
favourable opinion of .England and Englishmen (one excepted), 
than most other foreimers who have landed among us wifli no: 
better resource than tneir talents and acquirements* 

The exception alluded to was a young Englishman of moderate 
station, ordinary talents, and with a soft and amiable, if some* 
what secretly selfish chm-aoter, by name Henry Moorman, whom 
he is supposed to have met at the house of Mrs. Jerningham, at 
Kensington, to whose son he was tutor. Their correspondence, 

extending, from January 1st, 1816, to October 7, 1818, is all 
that remains to guide us in estimating the character of Moorman,, 
whose early death seems to have afiected De Lomennais more 
deeply than any other event of Lis life. Moorman had been 
strongly urged by his friend to embrace the Eoman Catholic faith, 
which was of course as strongly opposed by the young manV 
friends, and in the lettei’s we find much of that vacillation and 
irresolution which seems to have been natural to Moorman's 
character, hut which was excusable enough on an occasion when he 
was contemplating a step calculated to compromise him with his 
friends, and to mar his worldly prosperity. Though no man was 
better calculated to make proselytes than De Lameimais, partly 
from the sincerity and strength of his convictions, and partly from 
his great dialectical power, he would by no means countenance any- 
tiling like clandestine proceedings on Moorman s part, but advised 
him to reason with his friends ; the young man, however, had^ 
scarcely sufficient resolution to encounter social martyrdom, hut 
after an internal struggle, fled from London, and reached Paris, 
where he formally embniced Catholicism. De Lamennnis was tlien 
in Brittany, hut the proselyte was received by the Abb^'Carron, 
whom he had known in London as almoner to his distressed 
and exiled countrymen, on behalf of the Bourbon princes, and 
by M. Teyssiere, director of the school of St, Siilpice. His 
friends, however, discovered his place of retreat, urging his 
return; and Carron, who seems to have been a sensible and honest 
man, recommended him to comply, on condition * that fae^as 
allowed the unfettered exercise pf his new creed. Ultimately ho 
returned to England, greatly to the disappointment of De La- 
mennais, and died on the 19th of November 1818. M. E^ 
Forgues dwells upon this short and obscure episode, because it 
seems to have exerted considerable influence on De Lamennais, 
whose friendship was in this instance singularly warm, as ho, 
seems to have made a kind of idol (il fit une soito d’idole) of one 
whose chatacter and position were in' no respect remarkable*; 

Under the auspices of the abb^ Garron,^ D^Lamennai^ shortly 
after his return to Paris^ at Hie close of the year 1815, W been 
established in the small oommunity of the Peuillantines, situate. 
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at No. 12 in tbe stveot or lane of that name; here he was 
received with much respect and kindness hy certain faithful, old- 
fashioned royalist ladies, who enjoyed small pensions .from the 
restored government on account ctf losses incurred by th.eir 
obstinate loyalty ; many of hiij. published letters were subse- 
quently address^ to one or other of these ladies ; and even when 
in his later years be had outraged their strongest prejudices, by 
the .rejection of his former political iind religious creeds, these 
good women still retained their regard for one, whom they had 
known sufficiently well, to appreciate justly. IMany of the 
leading Parisian clergy were in the habit of visiting this small 
and unpretending establishment, partly from the respect with 
which they were uniformly received by . its loyal and pious 
iumates, and partly on account of the influence which the Abbe 
Carron was. known to possess with the highest political and 
ecclesiastical persons; these visitors were principally of the 
ultramontane and Jesuit party, and already the decided opinions, 
and powerful abilities of De Lamenuais were becoming influential, 
and both inmates and visitors became his declared partisans. 

The dignity and importance of the priesthood, and its inde- 
pendence of the civil power^ were at this period of his life one 
of his strongest persuasions ; but though the companion of 
Jesuits and Garlists, he was an honest and conscientious ultra- 
moutanist; regarding the Pope in all sincerity as tbe infallible and 
inspired medium for declaring God’s will on earth, he would have 
allowed no question of policy or expediency to interfere between 
him and the cleigy of a Church of which he was everywhere tlie 
head ; he honestly believed that between profession and practice 
there miM he some agreement, and that men whose duly it was 
to pi’each pence, good-will, and charity, were themselves animated 
, by these feelings ; thus one of tlie most honest men that ever 
lived became for a time tho apostle of that Fideism, which usurps 
everywhere the attributes and the influence of true religion; 
that is, faith not in the justice and wisdom of the Supreme 
Intelligence, but. in the professions of an erring, intolerant, time- 
serving body of men, who usurp functions^ for which they have 
no peculiar fitness. 

. It was this spirit that animated the work.v«fhich be next pub- 
lished, entitled “'Essay on Indifflerence in Matters of Keligion,” 
the first volume of which had great success, and his reputation 
and influe||ce, in the religious world were much hicreased by it, 
and i^umergus contributions buying a similar tendency 

which to the “ Conseryateur/’ The second volume 

was lively so well, received, and hi^ hook, .entitled the 
“Progri^ pf the Kevolution,” *which came out in 1829, 
'raised a storm pf abuse from.., the whole body, of tlie French 
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clergy. In it De Lamennais does not scruple to attack Louis XIV., 
liis spiritual adviser, Jiossuet, and the Articles of 16B4, which are 
the charter of the constitution of the French Church, for by 
these the King reserved the right to nominate to all benefices that 
fell vacant in France, and in effect asserted' privileges similar to 
those claimed for the crown by Henry VII F. in England. De La- 
inennais, who never counted' the personal consequences of his 
doctrines, and was indignant that a Louis XV. or Regent of 
Orleans should, in fact though not in name, have been the real 
head of a learned and piouh ecclesiastical body, gave to his argu- 
ments all the efibet of a forcible and cojnous, if occasionally harsh 
and dogmatic, rhetoric, and most vigorous dialectical faculty. 
The Constitutionnel, in a paroxysm of patriotic indignation, com- 
pared him to Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry IV. — a parallel 
which must have amused all who were better acquainted with the 
quiet-looking little man than with that Christian charity which 
inspires the pen of a thorough -going polemic. This work was 
also condemned by the Archbishop of Paris, in a Charge which 
was read in all the churches of the kingdom ; ho made haste to 
convince the civil power of his anxiety to preserve the spirit of 
Gallican independence, and to renounce a doctrine so calculated 
to embroil the clergy with the secular authorities ; nevertheless, 
tliough the censure and the condemnation of De Lamennais’ 
ultramontanism wore most explicit, the Archbishop at the conclu- 
sion of his Charge renders emphatic testimony to the reputation 
and abilities of the man whose tenets he condemned : — 

“Doctrines,** he says, “quo nous g6missons d’efttendre annoncer, 
fut-ee par le plus habile 6crivain, par lo plus profond publiciste, j>ar le 
plus grand genie, et si nous osions le dire apr^s I’apotrc, par un ange 
meme dcsccndu du cicl ; doctrines que nous nous sommes cfforces d*ar- 
reter, tantot par notre silence, tantot par nos protestations reiter^es et 
publiques ; doctrines enfin, quo nous repoussons avec toute la loyaute 
d’un coeur Frangais, sans croire rien perdre pour celS, de I’int^rit^ 
d’une dme Catholique.’* 

In November, 1822, his elder brQther, the Abb6 Jean De La- 
mennais, had been nominated Vicar-General to the Grand 
Almoner of France, while his own anti- Gallican doctrines were an 
effectual bar to aiiy preferment for himself. Yet after ho had left 
the Feuillantines, all the inmates, even to the domestics, retained 
an affectionate regard for the “bon Abb6 Feli,** and the liveliest 
of his correspondents there, Mademoiselle de Lncinibre, records 
in one of her letters, that an old female servant was much en- 
raged at hearing him designated in some hostile journal, “the 
Old Man of the Mountain*' — “Quils sont impertinent^, ces’^vi- 
laines gens-lit/* s ecria-t-il ; M. ^Abbe est encore jeune homtae; 
et ils n'ont assur6ment aucun droit de le mepriser ainsi, II vaut 
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stiieux dans son jpetit doigt qu'eux da&s tcmte leur personne.*' 
In the same letter hia correspondent ad<te, that one of her ftiends 
bad lately been in Prague, and had eonversed with ** le bon vieux 
roi/' Charles X;, in exile theri? ; that the King had spoken of 
De Lamennaia, declaring his be]^^ that he had too much genius to 
retain the opinions v^hich he S6em|d to have odoptedi and that 
bis evidently sincere faith could ^arcely fail to irithdraw him 
from the edge of such an abyss. ♦ " I know not why,” says 
Forgnes, in giving the citation, but ibis double appeal from the 
aged woman, and the 0 I 4 King are symbols of the times; the 
ancient do^as, thus well personified, seem to extend their arms 
to the seceder, and to recall him with their bloating voices.” 

The “ Essay on Indifference in Matters of Religion,” while it 
made him so many enemies in Franco, was not altogether well 
received at Borne, though its principal object was to inculcate 
the paramount importance of a lively faith and zealous practice 
of the Romish religion to the well-being of states and of indi- 
viduals ; but the naturally conservative spirit and worldly know- 
ledge of Papal authorities is ever averse to an appeal to the 
people or to fundamental changes, even when proposed to their 
own advantage. Extravagant pretensions of the kind, advocated 
by De Lamennais and his followers, were likely to risk all, by dis- 
gusting those continental potentates whose countenance had ever 
been regarded as the best protection of the Roman Sec. 

In 1823 the Memorial CathoUque was the journal principally 
employed by De Lamennais for the expression of his opinions in his 
attempts to aw&en religious feelings in the minds of Frenchmen, 
and though he did not actually join at its formation the ‘‘Asso- 
. ciation for the Defence of the Catholic Faith,” organized some- 
. what later, ho openly concurred in its opinions and purpose, and 
even hoped by its aid to establish at Malestroit, in Brittany, a 
kind of religifus school or colony, in which he might train young 
and ardent spirits in his own doctrines, and send them foi*th to 
p^et^ch the spiritual regeneration of a servile and corrupted faith. 

From Leo XII., whom he never saw, hut who approved the sin- 
cere and impassioned religious spirit which animates his witings, 
he received some flattering attention, which could scarcely fail to 
gratify one who had encountered so much undeserved obloquy, 
and who bad , not yet been stiaken in his respect for the head of 
his repelled and disenchanted by the coldness of Leo s 

XVL .^-At ^me l^ev bad two zealous friends 
i^d,p^m^naents/ Fatbl^:OriQb anq the former 
€€^i^y apprised froupi' time, to tipie of anything affecting 

bis ldj^trines: JBe? how that the portrait of 

Ae Laniehnaia wiusr ^aciottsl^ r^vea b^ Leo, and was hung in 
Pontiff's audience ohe^ber. In a letter; dated August 9, 



1827, the same correspondent informs him that in an inter\dew 
which he had with the rope on the preceding day, the Holy Father 
demanded news of Be Lamennais, and commanaed Oiioli, when be 
wrote, to say a thousand things from his holiness, and to assure 
him of his entire affection. But the great controveraialisi had 
mortifications to endure at home ; and it appears from a letter of 
his enthusiastic disciple, the young Countess lliocini, of Modena, 
who hod translated into Itahan his work, ‘‘ Sur rindifference," 
tliat he had been cited before the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
at Paris on account of the strongly anti-Gallican opinions he 
was in the habit of expressing. 

Be Lamennais’ healtii was never vigorous, and about this time — 
viz., during the summer of 1826 — ^he passed some weeks at the then 
fashionable baths of St. Sauveur, in the Lower Pyrenees, accom- 
panied by his friend, the abb6 Salims, whose robust health and 
exuberant vigour were in striking contrast with the feeble and 
emaciated frame of his distinguished companion. It was here 
that M. Forgues, then a boy of thirteen, brought thither by his 
inothei in search of health, saw the distinguished abb6 for the 
first time, in virtue of introductory letters from M. Vitrolles, the 
common friend of his mother and of Be Lamennais. 

The lad became the almost daily companion the two abb^s 
in their walks, never very prolonged, on account of Be Lamennais' 
physical weakness. Another occasional companion was that 
austere Catholic and royalist, then a young man, Bazin ds 
Bnucou. On one occasion, when young Forgues was questioned 
about his schoolboy pursuits, and course of reading, having 
owned to the great amusement ho found from perusing Gil 
Bias," he was rebuked by Bazin de Eaucou, and his friends oen- 
sured for allowing a book of such heterodox tendencies to ha 
placed in his hands. Be Lamennais came to the rescue : Bah !*" 
said be ; ‘‘ a boy must read, and should love reading ; the choice 
of subjects cau bo meCde afterwards." 

He was as fluent a colloquialist as Bentham or Coleridge, 
though somewhat embarrassed in the presence of straxigers, and 
perhaps not quite so absolute in monologue as either. His even- 
ings with his stanch royalist friend, M. Vitrolles, were usually 
occupied in theological or poUiacal discussions, with M. Forguea 
as an unwearied listener ; but as Be LainenUais was little disposed 
at all times to defer to experience or obeerve^on, atid insisted 
rather upon what ought to be than what was, it was hi%pen- 
sable that a hearer should grant bis premisses without exaouna- 
tion, in order to be satisfied with his eondlummsa' 
these discussions would become a little animaited, when Hr^lTi- 
trolles, outraged in his worldly experience by some bit' of decla*- 
mation or asj^ion, would interpose an objection, that prowoked 
^ mm2 
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h vehement 3’eply, and the friends ivould become decidedly warm ; 
but always on such occasions the disenysion ceased immediately, 
there was a sincere shaking of hands, and this friendship of 
opposites remained unbroken to the last No one knew him 
better than did M. Vitrolles, who, though a zealous royalist, if a 
somewhat less zealous Catholic, always retained a sincere respect 
for the independence, discretion, and genius of the abbC. To- 
wards the end of 1820 he was informed by his friends at Rome 
that there was a rumour current of his probable elevation to the 
cardinalate ; but in his reply he expresses neither eagerness or 
anxiety on the subject. 

Notwithstanding his zeal for the extension of Catholicism, 
De Lamennais entertained an antipathy to the crooked policy of 
the Jesuits, which was fully reciprocated ; and it was an object 
with some of his friends to effect a reconciliation. Among these 
was the Countess de Senfft, wife of the Austrian ambassador at 
the court of Tuscany, and afterwards at Romo ; s]i% even re- 
quested of him as ‘‘ etrennes,” for the year 1827, that he should 
think better of the Jesuits and of Austria. His royalest opi- 
nions seem to have been weakened, while yet firm in Ins religious 
creed, by the fated folly of the Bourbons. No one better inter- 
preted the signs of the times in 1828-9, and no one more clearly 
anticipated the fall of the elder branch of that family whom no 
experience made wise. He hoped that the political revolution 
which he foresaw would acknowledge and obey an enlightened 
Catholicism, ai^^ that democracy would seek in religion its 
tsachcr and its guide. Had he been content to apply tlie ordi- 
nary inductive method in reasoning of mankind, ho would never 
have nourished such astonishing credulity ; his own disinterested- 
ness and overpowering religious instinct made him blind to 
ther common truths which are the hackneyed creed of worldly 
men. An intense hut amiable egotism caused him to judge the 
herd by the standard of his own moral mfture, in defiance of his 
senses, and he refused to believe that those instincts which we 
possess in common with the lower animals are, and over will be, 
the pervading, though not always acknowledged, means of influ- 
encing the masses. While other men, especiaJly those of his own 
profession, were thinking how they might best secure their own 
interests in the new order of things which was now imminent, 
he was of the realization of those great abstract truths 

of virtm|lS of liberty which are the Utopia of theorists. All 
such .^p^tions for sudden enlightenment must ever be vain ; 
s|oli«riPpd*paidfalTy nations grow wiser and h^ter ; no mqn oan 
t^h Ihoso who ^are nOt willing^ to learn, nor is the teacher wel- 
comed who would forestal experience. 

It must have been hard, indeed, for the enthusiastic and ardent 
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Bretcm to resign his loyalty ; but in so honest and so enlightened 
a man the feeling could not withstand the fatuity and folly of 
the reigning family ; already he prophesied a Republic when to 
others such a possibility seemed chimerical* It was in Augu$f, 
1880 , after the /'three days” had deposed for ever a family which 
was unfit to govern, that ho established his journal V Avenir^ the 
literary organ by which he sought to further the realization of a 
political and religious millennium in France. A more worldly man 
would have been too wise to encounter, a more selfish man would 
have shrunk from the disappointment, the obloquy, and the heart- 
aches which are the lot of a reformer. Sometimes, indeed, his 
harassed spirit was soothed and gratified by the knowledge that 
his disinterested efforts were appreciated even beyond the limits of 
Franco, and that his enthusiastic aspirations after spiritual freedom 
were at least shared by others* But in the bosom of his own 
church, and from former friends and correspondents, he met 
ofleiier with condemnation than approval or assistance, when be 
sided with the people against the Bourbons. “ Can there ever 
be,” shrieks an old arch-presbyter of Modena, " any reason which 
can justify a good Oalbolic in rebelling against legitimate autho- 
rity, Ijowever tyrannical and cruel ?” and the Itdian Countess, 
Kicoiui, writes to him tliat she is sorry to hear that the Catholics 
of Belgium were about to imitate the example of Paris, as how- 
ever oppressed and worried they might be, it was not permitted 
them to rebel. 

The central authority at Rome remained for a time silent, 
neither censuring De Lamennais, as the Jesuits ftemanded, nor re- 
straining the Gallicau clergy, who were loud in condemning 
him. At length, however, the Pope, roused to action by advisers 
hostile to the most honest and most enlightened Catholic living, 
directed another encyclical letter to the French clergy, condemn- 
ing the political and religious doctrines enunciated in VAventK 
i)c Lamennais was surprised, perhaps, disgusted, at such a return 
for efforts which ha sincerely meant to widen and to deepen tho 
influence of the Papal Sec, and felt deeply how little his exertions 
were appreciated by those they were intended to benefit. But 
the pai^ti pr&tre comprehended its own material interests bettor 
than he, and were naturally much more desirous of retaining 
their livings and benefices, than to risk a collision with , the 
secular power. The Archbishop of Toulouse had been par- 
ticularly urgent in pressing for thk imagis^terial condemnation, in 
which liberty af conscience and liberty of the press ore stiraa* 
tized in latin superlatives as the greatei^ ^ 

community. “ The man who resists the powers that bej^^tos 
the letter, "resists the command? of God/' Leo was*deaa; And 
this encyclical missive emanated from Gregory. who 
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beentune Fop«' in Febniary, 1831. i»3e^ bad ’better 

reiitdon to be disguated mth the ptettaleot Mvolntionarj apirit thfn 
this poni^, .came to thte iioi teoubled times for 

constituted authorities, especially 'oceleeiftstical.' He spoke Hke 
other men according’ to the tenor of his ovn injterests, and 'it 
was safW to risk official inMlihitity in collision with the met» 
principles of human nature, iban to countenance doctrines which 
were particularly nnpleatinp' to tho' oonstituted authorities'* of 
' Austria and Spun. De Lamennais felt, however, that it was uso- 
lete to persevere •vrith his journal when his - opinions were pub- 
licly condemned by the head of tbo Church he meant to serve ; 
but b^ore finally abandoning his long-cherished designs to regot 
nerate Catholhdam, he was desirous of personally submitting his 
projects' (uad opinions to the Pope. He accordingly determined, 
in 1832, to visit Home, to Jay before the Holy Father a candid ex- 
position of his designs, and to abide absolutely by the deciaon, so 
far. as any further exertions in the cause of reljgious improve- 
ment were concerned. 

It was in the companionship of MM. Lacordaire and Mont- 
alemhert, who shared his opinions and aspirations, that he made 
the journey to Rome, in the vicinity of which he remained during 
the winter of that year in the house of the Theatincs at Fras- 
cati. To this journey, and to his short residence in Italy, we 
owe tlm “ Affiaires de Home,’’ perhaps the best, though not the 
moi^ pretentious, of his numerous 'wiitings, remarkable as it is 
for the comparative condensation of style, thfe absence of decla- 
rnktian, and the Mr spirit iu which his statemSuts on personal 
questions are submitted to the public. He had not, indeed, to 
fear the fate of his' countryman, the monk Conecto, of Rennes, 
who, in 143S, undertook a journey to Rome with the object of 
preaebiug reform of doctrine and morals to the Pope and car- 
(Ui^lSj andwaB buimtfor bis presumption ; but he left behind him 
ih^.|hitii 'ia,his creed which was the earliest and most deeply- 
{ffi^Umhed his sentiments. 

lii ibe mcordioia of the “ Affiaires de Rome," he clearly states 
ibe^ intention with ’which his journal, and I'J^ence GoQwl^ue bad 
been edtabl^ed. L’dvenn, be says, proposed to advooato the 
infemsts of Gatitolicasm, languishing and persecuted even by the 
p^m si»ai^g to -pMteot it. It. seemed’: necessary .that it 
. should Rs almost sajd^ Toote into the heart of mankind, 

that the viti^|#ch of whiehvit'.ftood. so muob iu . 

nMddt^ it anj^ 

hujpto feimard the social 

°> 4 ii ptn t ^en it that .i^^oua 

. htipuise wnie^ toii^ira% i^ied .to elevated hunmn 

' *jD^lte(d8, w'itodtf > pofl*fttriy^to(t5^ 
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Journey to Rome. 

‘^Qu«Ique chose de semblable ^ ce qui pai»serlorsdelapi^dioatioude 
rSrangilo^ paraisvatt n^cessaire pour ramener au Cathoxioiame d^fail- 
laist les populations qui s*en ^loignaient. La fraternity unWerselle 
proclaxnoe par Jesus, cette doctrine si belle, si consolante, ei divine, re- 
cueilUe dans les prpfbndeurs d’ideed de T^tne humaine j ranima sou- 
dain les gemcs idfitris du vrai et du bien, que Dieu y avait ddposys 
originairement.”' 

Nevertheless, one is astounded at the simplicity of a man of 
fifty who Could make a journey to Rome to propose to Gregory 
and his advisers an alliance with democracy, or could imagine 
that abstiact principles of truth and virtue would not be out- 
weighed hy 4.he actual dust of the balance in the estimation of 
papal politicians. As he and his Gompaaions passed through 
Lyons, en route for Rome, they found the capital of the south in 
a state of insurrection, or as he phrases it, in tho power of “ des 
pauvres ouvriers, qne tons, hors leur implacables ennemis, b6ms- 
saient/’ though a month later Marshal Soult, when he besieged 
tho town, was exceedingly blind to tho private virtues of these 

])uiivre& ouvriers.** At Valence, on the Rhone, he grumbled as 
sincerely as the most insular Englishman, at the vexatious inter- 
forenoe of certain gendarmes who boarded the vessel: ‘‘pour 
oxcrcor toutss ces petitos ot basses et vexatoires inquisitions d*ott 
depend aujourd*hui, comme chacun sait, la surety des empires." 

The untravelled abby was naturally struck witli Avignon ; dis- 
misses Marseilles in throe complimentary lines; and at Toulon 
very naturally recalls the early fortunes of Napoleon. Whenever 
he describos natural objects and scenery, it is^ono with a truth 
and force which may cause regret that his voluminous writings 
should have been so nearly exclusively devoted to reflections and 
speculations, the justice of which can generally only he admitted^ 
wlien we are disposed to acquiesce in perpetual petitio principii. 

At Gocoletto, between Nice and Genoa, be visited the house in 
which Columbus was born^«i^d takes exception to the pompous 
inscription over tlie door, is so much less eloquent than 

the mere name of the inspirSd geographer. lie well describes 
the impressions produced hy Italy, the mingled beauty and 
nificence of its physical features, and the ghostly grandeur of its 
unfading memories. 

His entry into Rome must be given in his own language, to 
Y^hich translation can scarcely do justice : — 

**AixaA B*eBt idlaient vers la <ut4 pendant si longtemps dominstrxos^ 
ot mac, trots obscurs ehrytiens (HH. LiMmdiiire, Moxitaleiiiber^ et 
DeLsxncanaif) wm repn^entans d^inau^tge par la simplicitdMvei 
da imt fin, b laquelle aiissi sajo^pMut quelque iiitel%enoe de la 
prdsente, de sonvesjadt at de ses besdiis et de ses vobux, dont ntill^ 

, aistanoes n’emplk^rout f actcaupBsaexseut* notes dipl o ma%qeade 
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1* Autricbe, de la Pmsse, de la Busiie les avaient defVaneds a JKom<wod 
y pressait le pape de se pxx^uonoer c<>»tro les r^volutionnaires aadacieuy, 
ees inipieux sdductours des ifemples q^u^ils pouesaieat & la rdvolte au 
jiom de la religion. Le gouver^emcnt Franfais agibsait dai»s Ic 
meme sens, seconde en cela par le parti Carliste, h la t^te duquel se 
trouvaient le Cardinal de Bohan, le Cardinal Lambruschini, et les 
Jesuitbs, qni Von rencontre paxtont oil so remue quelque intrigue.*’ 

It surely required all the courage that confidence in the good- 
ness and honesty of liis intention could impart, to persevere in a 
purpose opposed by the representatives at the Roman coiut, of 
the three leading continental powers, and by the most determined 
and unscrupulous intriguers in Rome itself. 

His two chief open enemies — ^Rohan and l^ambrusobini — are 
described by him with graphic impartiality — 

“ The former, estimable in the main, honest and upright, mingled 
with feelings of genuine piety excessive prejudices of birth and rank. 
But his attachment to an unfortunate dynasty was, in his position, 
both natural and honourable. Educated in sentiments of feudal de- 
votion, he could scarcely have entertained any but the old monarchical 
ideas, even had his mind been capable of receiving any others^ which 
it was not ; with a very fair complexion, and of almost feminine deli- 
cacy, he never attained to genuine manhood. Nature designed him 
to gi’ow old in a long infancy ; he had all its wcaknebS, its tastes, its 
small vanities, its innocence even ; by the populace of Rome he was 
nicknamed ‘il bambino* (the baby). A merely passive instrument, 
he exerted his influence only under external pressure, and can there- 
fore scarcely be changed with ilie moral responsibility of his actions.” 

Lamhrusohini had been apostolic nuncio at Paris, and had 
there known Do Lamennais, whose opinions and efibrts he then 
approved; but they became estranged when the nuncio allied 
himself with the fatal clique which encouraged the bigotry of 
Charles X., and by whose influence all the results of the Resto- 
ration were lost to the elder branch of the House of Bourbon. 
Nevertheless, after the three days of July, 1890, when tlie Duke 
of Orleans was chosen rather as President of a Republic than 
King of the French, Lambruschini resumed his relations with 
De Lamennaib, affected to approve the policy of VAi)enir, 
and was at least obliged to modify his political calculations, if he 
bad not omlly changed his opinions ; but afterwards he again 
looked i:|^ly on De Lamennais and those who acted with him ; 
and hav||^ been recalled from Paris, where he was not agreeable 
to tbe Oovemment, sor^jipled not when in* Italy to propagate 
stat^ents unfavourable to his friend ; and after he had * 

obIRpisd the Cardinal's hat nnifatmly manifested towards him a* 

, detained hostility. ' • 

With the Jesuits the ^honest and able Frenchman bad never 
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been on good terms, though the object with which Loyola found^l 
the society was nearly identical with that of the Breton 
hut the spirit which animated the enthusiastic Spaniard and his 
immediate successors had long ceased to influence the order which 

he established ; committed to a mistake, “ entrenched behind the 
ruins of the Past,” they vainly essay, in Schillers phrase, to 
clutch and rotai'd the chariot wheels of Destiny ; ** while, on the 
other hand, De Lamennais, animated with the spirit of an apostle, 
sought to impart to Catholicism a genial expansion, and to place 
it in harmony with the growing hopes and aspirations of man- 
kind. In one of his largest works, the “ Progress of the Kevo- 
lution,” Do Lamennais had spoken of them with singular fairness 
and moderation, hut they considered the truth even thus stated 
as too libellous, and had over after pursued him with the quiet 
malice of irritated but somewhat timid theologians. 

Never did any one enter Borne on a grave errand under more 
unfavourable circumstances ; he came to urge revolutionary prin- 
ciples as the policy of a court which was nearly overw^helmcd by 
pecuniary and political embarrassments, produced by this very 
spirit ; and with some inconsistency, though in all sincerity, ho 
scrupled not to tender advice on the management of its spiritual 
affairs, to what he professed io regard as the infallible source of 
all spiritual wisdom. lie thus addresses the incarnate Papacy * 

** Votre puissance se perd et la foi avec elle j voulez-vous sauver 
Vunc et Tautre, unissez-les toutes deux a riiumanite, telle que Vont 
fait dix-huit sidclcs de Christianisme. Bien n’est ^tationnaire en co 
niondo — vous avez rt%n6 sur les rois, puis les roi yous ont asservi. 
ISeparez-vous des rois, tendez la main aux peuples, ils vous soutien- 
dront de leur robuste hras, et, ce qui vaut mieux, de lour amour. Aban- 
iloimez les debris terrestres de votro ancienne grandeur ruinee; re- 
poussez-les du pied conime indigne de yous ; aussi bicn 1 on ue tardera 
ouere a vous en depouiller. Qu^est ce que ces lambeaux de pourj>r 0 , 
inoquerie de ce quo vous futes, et a quoi servent-ils, qu a voilcr les cica- 
trices gloricuses qui attestent les saints combats livres par ^jous d^s 
les temps antiques pour lo genre humain centre la tyratmie r Vot)^ 
force n’est point dans I’&lat exterieur,*elle est a vous, elle est dans le 
'sentiment profond de vos devoirs paterncls, de yotro mission civilisa- 
trice ; dans un ddvoiiement qui ne connaisse ni lassitude, rii bomes. 
Keprenez avec Tesprit qui les animait, la bouletto des premiers paan 
teiis, et, s’il le faut, les cliainea des martyrs* lie triomphe est certa»i> 
mais a 00 ftix seuloment.” 

But it had’beeh too long the privilbgo of Koman authorities to 
make martyrs to encounter martyrdom; mi even DeXameimais 
soitaJOly expected that his adwe, however good in his own om ;} 
would really be followed : he must have remembered how it mm 
with Joseph II. of Austria, when he, a powerful monatch, endea- 
voured to infuse a liberal 'element into the dull desp^bsm: he 
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iialierited ; the controverftalist oHy deBired that the Pope should 
refrain from ceustiriag his efrbtte ia V Avenir and elsewhere to 
forvTard a reformation which he beUeTad« and perhaps rightly 
believed^ to be essential to the vj^lity of Oatholioism* 

By a few who had known him personally ha was hospitably 
welcomed, but was received with the utmost colduess by the au- 
thorities and theii cautious parodites. The Pope’s vicar, Cardinal 
Zurla, consented at first to see him, and then refused. Gregory 
himself only granted an audience on condition that De Lamennaia 
should, while in the presence, preserve a perfect silence on the 
objects which really brought him to Rome. Cardinal Rohan 
was present during *ihis interview ; his Holiness was civil, but 
evidently ill at ease, and would not touch upon the business 
nearest De Lamennais’ heart, which he had previously explained in 
a clear and distinct written statement of his doctrines, though he 
had subsequently reason to believe this had not been perused by 
the Holy Father. A person of some consideration at Rome 
assured DeLamenuais that timidity at head-quarters was the chief 
obstacle to bis success, ^^hile he with natural bitterness was dis- 
posed to attribute to a short-sighted selfishness the opposition or 
the indiflerence ho encountered. He was content to plead zeal and 
diaintorestetlneas in the cause of truth tis the best title to a consi- 
deration of his claims, without reflecting that such qualilies have 
long been regarded as feigned or fabulous by Italian politicians — 

^*lTous avons pu,’* he says, combattant pour T^glise cathoHque, 
5tre entraines trop loin par un zele, si Ton vent, imprudent ot peu 
eclair^ ; xnais ce ^le ctant pur, exempt d^arriere vues et d'ambition, 
nous en avions la conscience entiere, ct celaetait d’aUleurs assez visible a 
teas les yeux. La voie ou nous morchions, herisses de souffrances et de 
persecutions, ne conduisait qu’aux cours d’assises — on ne suit gudre une 
pareille ronte« a moins d’etre soutenue par une pensee vraie ou fausse 
da devoir*— o\i rien ne contriste plus amerement r&me qUe de voir cetto 
pens6e totalement m^nnue — Que si, la reconnaissant on n’a pour elle 
qa’uB froid d^ain, ou une sk;he indifiSrence, il est impossible de se 
wrobar k un soatimcoit plus amer encore.” 

Had bis Holiness, instead of refusing either to bear oir to con* 
demu him personally, acted frankly ; bad be at once professed a 
wi&ingnesis to give him credit for good but mistaken intentions ; 
Imi he aesured him that the interests of the Church were safe in 
his keeping, and that heforp an inferior ventured to interfere in 
afihim m difficult and dnucate be was bound to seak.tha advice 
of thqpi^oae authoii%. should be bis ^d^,«DeIi«xnennais de^ 
olared ibvuU h^e been satisfied^ em would have 

ft%;4iiliOTiKl to an authority which aU jdimudsftent Catholics ate 
respect. But Gregory appears scarcely to have felt 
sufficient confidence in hie own jmpav&t, though sufficiently 
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certain of his inclinations, to act thus towards One 'iriose .intel-- 
lectual pre-eminence he must have regarded with a miirtore of fear, 
respect, and perhaps dislike, and which a secret instinct assured 
him was so much superior to his own. Undaunted though disap- 
pointed, he presented yet anotiher memoir to his Holiness, drawn 
up principally hy M, Lacordaire, setting forth— U The state Of 

religion in France under the Bestoration in 181 5. 2. The danger 

which religion had to fear from the Revolution of 1880. 8. The 
two principal lines of conduct the Catholics might adopt under 
the government of Louis Philippe. 4. The hostile policy pursued 
by4he revoluuonary government, both with respect to the hierarchy 
of the Gallicaii Church, and the system of general education, from 
which the clergy were as much as possible excluded by the mono- 
poly granted to the University of Paris. 0. A proposal for the 
separation of Church and State. 6. Considerations with a view to 
healing schism in I'rance. The 7th article entered into an expla- 
nation of the policy pursued in his journal, L* Avenir , and of the 
concurrent “Gencrale Agence pour la Defense delaLibert^ Eeli- 
gieuso” wdiich scemS to liave resembled in its constitution, though 
scarcely in its success, the English Anti-Com-Law League. The 
council was composed of nine members, De Lamennais being presi- 
dent, and was supported by annual subscribers of ten francs. In 
1831, such was the temporary activity of the Liberal religious party 
in France, that the Agency possessed funds to the amount of thirty- 
one thousand francs. It caused petitions to be presented to the 
legislative bodies, praying ibr that liberty of teaching expressly 
stipulated in the charter of 1830; and on the 2?) th April, 1831, 
confiding in the charter, a free school was opened in Paris under 
its auspices, while three of its members, the Abbi Lacordaire, 
M. de Conx, and Count Montalcmbert, assumed the duties of 
instructors, and imparted relipous and general knowledge to 
twenty poor children whom they had collected in the school. 
Bui the police interfered and turned out teachers and scholars ; 
the masters were brought before tbe Tribunal of Correctionitf 
Police, whieh refen^d the case to tbe assizes ; but before the 
trial could come on the elder Montnlembcrt died, and his son, 
the present Count, who succeeded to the peerage, demanded to 
be tried by his peers. He and his companions were, however, 
condemned ; but something had been gained, os the principle of 
free public instruction had been promiaentlv brought before Or 
French pabKe. There W4Mfo other’fastoeee in which the Ag^cy 
interfored with effect in the cause of humanity mA tme 
but too much ^iice would bo consumed in the dundl ^ 

'In submitting these matters to ttie judgment of tboBupl^flilPf 
Pontiff, Del^ameniiais and his companions coticlude tbmrmem^ 
in the Mowing iespectfel language Voflh eeq^ue iaunavonO 
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At representor pour acquittor qivers Dieo. Le soQTercdn 

pouUib jugeia dans sa sagosse; et BHuntenaBt, pldns d'amour 
pour lai> et dooiles & sa Tobc oomme da petits enianto, nous nous 
prostomons k ses pieds, en implorant la benediction paternelle. 
£ome, 3 Fev. 188S.’" Several weeks after the delivery of this 
paper, the memorialists were apprised, in a short dry note by the 
Pope's secretary, Cardinal Paoca, that his Holiness persisted in 
his disapproval of their efforts, though he would proceed to aoom* 
plete examination of their statements ; a promise which De La- 
mennais believed was never fulfilled. Gregory, in truth, wanted 
peace and quiet, and had very little liking for reformers of any 
kind. The reflections which follow in the late chapters of tho 
“ Affileires de Borne,” which, though temperate, could scarcely fail 
to be influenced by strong personal feelings, arc decisive of the 
effect produced on his faith in the merely human machinery of 
Catholicism b’y actual contact with Home and its holy things. 
He was a polemic by nature, but ho loved truth more than any- 
thing else, and sincerely scorned all simulated sanctity and hollow 
profession ; in the words of the scoffing Moharcb, but in a very 
different spirit, he turned his back on Borne, and was soon after 
engaged on his “ Paroles d’nn Croyant” — 

For the dupes of humankind 

Keep this lip-righteousness ; ’twill servo thee in the mosque 

And in the market-place — ^but Spirits view the heart. 

After a residenco of some montlis at Frascati, ho returned to 
Paris, and with k tottering faith and wearied patience, mnst have 
legretted the unshaken convictions and unabated zeal of his 
earher years ; yet, his trust in God’s providence remained unim- 
paired, and though appalled by tlie general indifference to 
religion prevailing in French society, he hoped much from the 
fixture, that paradise of dreamers. His journal, t Avenir, which 
hod been suspended during his Italian pilgrimage, was not le- 
sumed. Vexatious legal auuoyances, consequent upon former 
engagements, the abrupt cessation of lAvenir, and the dispersion 
of lAgenee CathoViqw, of which he was regarded as the leader, 
were not calculated to soothe his agitated spirit. Ignoble perse- 
outers followed him, and a professor of the Sorbonne, suspected 
of cotre^Qiujling with him, was suspended as a lecturer ; while a 
nreseh^-^ some eminmioo, who had formerly contributed to 
tAvenir/i^d. hod been one eff the select bond which acknuw- 
fodg^ Jte leadership of He Xjamennais, wasoorapeUed to renounce 
this idt^Eianoft before be wa8.i4)ipwed to enjoy ai^ pre- 

fili^t in. peace.' His po4titon lAras, indeed, singular. In. bis 
Sgiruer life,he had been of no. boWkxI': in his later oareer he had 
jxeen of no party; he yras hated by the Oarlists mid 'Gonser- 
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vatives, for he bad renounced bis .early Eoyaliaist, the 
Liberal party could scrojely bjiag the«iselve8;to beUevc^ # 

sincerity of one who was yet a priest ; with them, np good cdlJu 
come out of Galilee. He vainly strove *to influence the masses 
by appeals to abstract principles, which are too rarely operative 
with the best of our species, not only not having recourse .to self- 
interest, but ignoring it as a motive ; and those who held this 
master-key of the humau heart in their hands were those whom 
he was constantly provoking against himself with all the honest 
and fiery zeal whio]^ saw in his own heart a reflection' of the 
general feelings and motives of mankind. 

During the year 1883 he was chiefly occupied at Chesnaie in 
composing the “ Paroles dun Groyant,’* which ^as published in 
the beginning of 1834. It is a collection of eloquent rhapsodies 
denouncing lungs and priests as the oppressors of mankind, and 
exhorting the nations to shake off a yoke which the art of a 
few, and their ignorance of their own rights and strength, had 
imposed upon them. The effect of this book is said to have been 
astonishing at Paris, and to have been considerable at Yenice and 
at Rome. The more moderate of his friends were shocked at the 
extreme Radicalism of his opinions, though from several he 
received emphatic commendation, and particularly from an in* 
telligent young English Catholic then at Rome, a nephew of Dr. 
Wiseman, who, after indulging in strong reflections on the 
supineness and selfishness of the Papal authorities, assures him 
that his uncle paiiicipated in his own high estimate of the book. 
In the Augsburg Gazette it was said that, were the devil to visit 
the earth in his proper person, he would undoubtedly bring the 
book with him in his hand. In England such a work would 
produce no other effect than surprise, and indeed its publication 
here would he supei’fluous. Rational liberty is too much a 
matter of necessity with us to be defended by declamation, nor 
have we found, that its eiyoyment banishes selfishness and. pride 
from the heart; these evil propensities are not exclusively om)t- 
fined to the highly^placed or powerful among us, but influence 
alike the duke and the cobbler. 

De.Lamehnais, and the enthusiasts who think with him, sigh 
for the realization of a soheme of < government in which the 
ruHng maxim shaU be ** The. tools to him4hat can handle tbem ;**^ 
in the teeth of self-interest and selfishness this abstracM<^ , 
can never bd realized ; it vTaS' perhajm intended to be so m 
. theory of the OonetHuiaoa of the United Stipes of Ameri^lanjd. 
tm result has- been tUiVYOTst and 

combined with ^ lowest conimereiai tone that esdste^j^lsf 
^free community. ^ As a spemnmn of the style of thou|[fat andihic-* 
pressioti 'to Paroles d’uix we may /subjoin tlie 
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coBuneocenkent of the third ohApter, whieh th«s aeoowts Ibr the 
origia of royalty 

“£t je fas trmsport£ en esprit da&s les temps aaciens, et la tene 
Itait bwe, et riche, et fi^conde ; ti ses habitants virident henreux, 
parcequlls vivaient en St jo vis le serpent qni se glissait an 

milieu d’eux ; il iixa sur plusienni soft regard puissant, et leur &me so 
troubla, et ils a’approchbrant, ct k serpent leur park 4 I'oreiile. Et 
aprbs aroir doouti la parole du serpent, ik se lerkrent et dirent * Nous 
•onuses rois.’ Et le soleil p&lit, et k terre prit une teinte funtbre, 
oomme oelk du linoeul qm enrelo^M ks morts,” dbe. &q. 

Another encyclical letter from Gregory, ’dated the 16th July, 
18d4, condemm^ this harmless production of a high-minded 
entlrasiast. another vork similar in tone followed a few 

S iam later, less political in character, entitled “ Amsoha&pancls et 
arrands,” in which he borrows the nomenclature of the Mani- 
chsean theology, and in a series of letters between individuals of 
the separate classes of good and evil spirits who respectively 
acknowledge the sway of Ormusd and Ahriman, indulges in 
his bdoved etlueal and theological speculations, llis most pre- 
tentious work, the “Esquisso de Philosophic,’’ consists of some- 
what vague generalizations, expanded to an indefinite extent by 
that torrens scribendi copia, which no one possessed more amply. 
For pbysiciJ soienoe be had neither liking nor respect, though he 
was somewhat attracted by those groat physical and mathe- 
matical theories which seem to explain the scheme of omni- 
potence in some portion of its works. 

Henceforward Be Lamennais oast in his lot with the democratic 
party in Franco, relinquishing without regret the position he had 
ao long held, as Coryphffius of a band of cultivated rchgious 
enthusiasts. He was content to occupy a place in the ranks of a 
body in which all can claim equality, and where no leader can 
count upon a continuance of power when he has ceased to be 
useftil. Unselfishly and faithfhlly he adhered to a creed which 
Imkght him only persecution, for he dreamt of rational liberty 
secured by a strong and free political Constitution to a Celtic 
race — a dream which, perhaps, hovered mercifully over the 
deathbed of the enthusiast, though he died under a despotism 
boldly ^posod on the people by the apparent coasenit of the 
mnonty. 

* In 1^ he was sent to the jBison of St, where he re- 

maiMi^wiring the whole of his six^'fi^ reasons not 

’deaHIppumiti, aud which it is ttut have heen^x- 

He had probably 
ilf c^tm^tlail will of "la foyautd 
hettigeoifliil^’' tM lime, he scarcely crossed the 

threi^ld of Ms ptisra-ifoom, which was of tolerable «ze» and in- 
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differently well lighted ; but he received the vieite of &iead% <md 
of a few political prisoners who shared his opinions end his lot* 
The feeble old man seated on a straw chair, at a coarse table, 
exposed to the bitter cold of winter, ahd the burning heat of 
summer— for the room was jat the top of the building, imme- 

diately beneath the roof—^disdained to murmur, or to solicit any 
indulgence, which would scarcely have been refused him. St- 
ranger visited him not unfrequenily, and his never-failing and 
somewhat exuberant gaiety served to lighten the long captivity. 
In the memorable 1848, Be Lamennais, who was honestly popular, 
was named a member of the Committee of the Constitution, and 
submitted to his collea^es an elaborate project for securing a 
liberal government to his country. It probably*' looked better on 
paper than it would have worked in practice ; it was not received^ 
at lea^t in its integrity, by his colleagues, and he did not care to 
struggle for any partial adoption of his views. He contented 
himself with a silent scat on tho bench of deputies. His last 
attempts to further true libeiiy in Franco were made in a journal 
— Le Peuple Constituant — which ho established, and abandoned 
on the passing of tho law, Sur les Cautionnements.” In a finals 
farewell he prophesied to tlie people, in powerful and Oassandica- 
like accents, their approaching thraldom. 

He* iiiow for ever relinquished politics, os before theology, 
and passed the later years of his life in tranquil literary occupa- 
tion. His principal effort in this way was in accordance witii 
the character he had developed in his iormer strugglesji selecting 
Dante s great poem for trauslation^a task he had contemplated 
and begun years before, dunng bis stay in Italy. If any French- 
man could perfect this labour. Be Lamennais was the man, though 
he could scarcely hope to overcome tho epic inadequacy of his 
own tongue. Ho also, in imitation of Pascal, completed a collec- 
tion of “ Pensees,” first published in 1811, and^which appeared 
in a complete state in 1886, after his decease. He wished to 
leave his copious “ Correspondence'' in a fit state to be published 
by bis literary executors; but a lady of some note in Paris 
society, with whom he had formerly largely corresponded, and 
who possessed more than four hundred of his letters, refus^ to 
give them up, on grounds personal to herself and Mends. Many 
of his letters, however, are published by M. Forgues. 

But be was soon to be at pesQe for ever, and that feeble frawna 
and restless intellect were about to find the repose they had 
never known in life. On his sick'^be^ hq refused to rs^P^^the 
visits of two priests (Father Ventlira, and M. 
who hpd formerly been acquainted' with and 
recall the allegiance of the sick man to his toreeken cmA. Th^fer 
request to be introduced was formally made known tc^him hy 
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several of his friends, and he replied in their presence in a clear 
and decided voice — ‘*Jo sais dans quel but vienncnt ce^ 
Messieurs ; et c'estpnrceque je le sais,mie je ne pnis los recevoir. 
On les romorciera do ma part.” Somewhat later the ciyrato of the 
parish of White Mantles, in whose.cure De Lamennais' bouse was 
situate, presented liimself on the part of the Arclibisfaop of Pans, 
demanding admittance ; though son^ewhat pertinacious in his 
request, he left when assured of the impossibility of obtaining 
the requisite assent. 

De Lamennais died calmly February 7tb, 1854, in the presence 
of his friend H* Forgues, and hie soul departed as the feeble 
winter sun struggled in the early morning through the mists and 
fogSvOf Paris; two white pigeons out of a number on a neigh- 
bouring roof, at the instant, separated themselves from the rest, 
and perched on the ledge of the window of that chamber in 
wliich De Lamennais was expiring. Une imagination une pen 
exaltee eut pu voir en elles deux anges envoy6s pour recevoir 
rftme tourmcnt6e, et la conduiro au sein de retemel repos/* 
Perhaps the kind old man had often fed ilicm there. 

Among his papers were found directions as to the funeral 
arrangements, which were as follows— 

I desire to be buried among the poor, and in the same manner as 
the poor. Nothing is to be placed above my grave, not even a simple 
stonsk My body to be carried straight te the cemetery without 
being previously presented in any church ; no letters desiring atten- 
dance at my funeral to be sent to any one ; my death to be siniply 
announced to MM, B^ranger, de Vitrolles, Em. Forgues, J. d*Or- 
tignes, Montanelli, and Madame, the widow Elie de Kertanguy. It 
is expressly commanded that no memorial be erected above me. — J^ris, 
fTanuar^ 16th, 1854.” 

These instructions were complied with to the letter, and the 
poUce not only dispersed tlie crowd which would have followed 
their champion to the grave, but refused admission into tin* 
ceme^ry to bis friends. Since the death of Howard no dis- 
tingnished man has received humbler obsequies or a simpler 
tomb. 
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Aht. VIII. — England’s Political Position in 
Europe. 

Lord Palmerston^ VAnglderre, et le Continent JPar le Comto Je 
Ficquelmont. Paris. 1852. 

M AN'S years ago, at a period of groat political agitation, a 
number of persona of different notions being assembled at a 
table-d'h6te at Geneva, and the gouversatiou turning on Uie crisis 
of the day, one of the party observed^— This must be the policy 
of England ; aiich will be the course sljj^ must pursue;’* and sup- 
ported his opinion by many apparently cogent reasons. An 
Englishm«m, who had listened to the disciis&ion in silence, here 
put m his word — If it bo the interest of England,’* said he, 
“ she will act tliiis, if not, she will pursue the opposite course/* 
Our national pride loads us either to deny altogether, or greatly 
to attenuate, the truth of this avowal ; but wo cannot conceal 
from ourselves that this is the opinion cunent on the Continent. 
How often we meet with persons professing the greatest ad- 
miration for the English, as a nation, feeling the warmest af^- 
tion for individuals, who yet denounce our Government as me 
most perfidious of allies, the most treacherous of foes, wh^e 
friendship and whose enmity are equally to bo dreaded. Nor is 
this hatred confined to one school of statesmen alone. Were 
these denunciations uttered by the courtiers of* despotism only, 
wo might perhaps listen to them with complacency, attributing 
them to jealousy of our superior prosperity, but we find thi^s 
hatred of our policy accompanied with a desire for our downfall, 
expressed by writers as diametrically opposed to each other as 
Count do Eicquelmont, the friend and colleague of Metteraich,. 
the devoted adlierent of the policy of the late Emperor of 
Itusbia, and M. Ledru-Rolliu, the ultra-Republican, who profited 
by the freedom granted him by our laws to attack all our insti- 
tutions- Agreeing in nothing else, these two men, whom we 
laay take as types of the absolutist and democratic parties, as far 
as the question we are now treating is concerned, unite in de- 
nouncing England, and prognosticating her ruin. Nay, this evil 
opinion is shared by moderate men, partisans of constitutional 
monarchy, wlmm we might expect to find our natural admirers^ 
and who, nevertheless, mournfally hang their heads at the name 
of England, and while they praise her institutions, lament that 
her policy is such that no reliance can be placed on her support 
in questions of vital interest to their native countries* 

Were England morally as isolated as she is geograpbioWlyi it 
[ Vol. LXXI. No. CXLO— New SsaiBs, Yol. XV. No. II. N N 
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might, perhaps, be indifferent to her people to be loved or do- 
tested, Messed or cursed. ' But this is not, cannot be the case. 
All our commercial and political interests are so many links of 
union between us and continental nations, and are affected by the 
relations of our Government with them. It may therefore he 

woith while, at this moment of agitation, to examine a little into 
the opinions entertained of England on the Continent, and to in- 
quire how far the conduct of our Government has deserved a 
character so opposed to that of our people. 

That this is a time of agitation we presume none will deny. 
Even while we write dismay Seems to be spreading through all 
classes of society, silently, but surely as the circles jcauscd by 
throwing a stone into stij} water. No man can assign the exact 
cause of quarrel, nor point out the precise reason which may 
serve as a pretext for drawing the sword ; yet the belief in the 
approach of war seems to be all but universal, and exercises a 
smister effect on public securities and commercial action. This 
disquietude, as vague ns it is general, almost resembles the in-* 
stinot which is said to forewarn the animal creation of the ap- 
l^roach of storms of which man can perceive no sign, and is too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed in England. We cannot stand 
aloof, indifferent to what is passing around us. Even if war 
between two of the great Powers actually breaks out, it may, and 
it is our most earnest hope that it will he possible for England to 
irroid taking an active part in a struggle which can only affect 
her indirectly. We trust that our country may bo spared the 
sacrifices and losses entailed even by foreign war, but she cannot 
forego her right of counsel and influence — ^which her independent 
;i^8ition ought to make of peculiar weight — without abdicating 
her rank as a great European State. If, then, it be admitted that 
a orisis of immense importance is at hand, one which, considering 
the magnitude of the forces likely to be called into action, will 
probably decide the fate of Europe for many years^ it believes the 
English people, whose power of controlling the policy of Go- 
vernment is so great as to allow them no excuse for declining the 
responsibility of its acts, to be certain tliat in this instance the 
representatives of our country abroad bswe acted, and will act, in 
accordance witJi the will, and the real and permanent interests 
the nation. 

r’^Tbe portion of the great Qontiu^tid Poweve at Ais moment 
is vervMgular. While $31 4seein to have aa^tntetest in the per- 
mancjm of peace, two at least are maMng the utmost preparoticms 
fi>r h<MAiUties. In tmt^, the mask of royed 

^Uj^^eeand tdmAly a spirit of jealousy 

nd mutaid antagonism has loi^ beeh abroad, and perhaps one 
^of the strongest motives now urging the appeM to the swords is 
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tho feeling that the actual* situation cannot long endure^ and the 
wish to unravel it while in a position to exercise an inflnenee on 
the ^sult in which each is deeply inter^ed« As a proliminsary 
elucidation of our subject, we shall rapidly pass in review the 
relative situations of the great Powers, since they precisely account 
for the great weight now attached to the fiat of England 

We commence with Austria, our old and faithful ally, as she 
has been so often termed, though we must confess ourselves at a 
loss to discover what services and fidelity give her a claim: on 
our gratitude. She is above all others the guardian of the statue 
Her provinces, extending from^ the frontiers of Piedmont 
to those of TuAey, comprise the fairest and richest portions of 
Europe, which practically she closes to our commerce, since not 
only is her customs-system a most serious barrier to the extent 
sioti of our enterprise,* but the crushing taxation she is obliged 
to impose on her subjects in order to sustain the armies to which 
she owes the maintenance of her dominion, completely debars her 
people from undertaking agricultural improvements, or establish- 
ing manufactures. The Austrian Government is aware that 
commercial freedom, by augmenting the wealth and importanoe 
of the subject, is the sure precursor of political liberty, the advent 
of which she justly considers as equivalent to the dissolution of 
the empire. t The cause which Austria is preparing to defend is 
therefore that of adhesion to the letter of the treaties of ldl5, of 
military despotism and commercial stagnation. Her obvious 
policy is that of expectation, and though the impatience of a 
young and hot-headed Sovereign may urge him to be first in the 
field, we believe she will not fail to adhere to it. Austria is more- 
over the enemy of all nationality. With a population including 
people of every race that inhabits Europe, her constant endeavour 
is to trample out all national distinctions and sentiments, and she 
invariably pursues this policy as well abroad as at homo. 

With a form of government scarcely,* if at all, less arbitrary, 
France, with her homogeneous population, thoroughly united^iy 
every tie of origin^ language^ customs, and religimi, is bound by 
her* traditions and history to a thoroughly difierent policy. • The 
n&ost poweriul of the Latin races, for centuries the French have 
teeountered the forces of the House of Hapsburg on the battle- 
fields of Spain, Italy, and Germany; and howevOr despotic the 
Emperor whom tfa^ popular votoet.^. seated on tho throne, %e 
is still a living protest tinr hrOaties of ViMua, an heir bf 
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the Bevolution, and, as suclu bound by his very title to pursue, 
i£ not a liberal, at least a national polioy, an obligation which lie 
has acknowledged by the steadiness with i^bich he has hitherto 
adhered to the alliance of England. The treaties of Vienna were 
a compact concluded for the maintenance of the rights of kings, 
and the exclusion of the Napoleonic dynasty, in which peoples 

were paroellod out like flocks of sheep, without regard to the anti- 
pathies of race, or the natui'ol bonds of geographical position* 
This forgetfulness of the promises by whmh they had been roused 
to war against Napoleon but two short years before, entailed on 
Europe a heritage of discentent, which, though its open mani- 
festations have been few, has ever spread wider and wider, and 
which, though forcibly suppressed in 1848-9, fe to this hour 
the most anxious pre-occupation of statesmen. Seated on the 
throne, a Napoleon cannot be expected to forget the enmity 
which overthrew tlie founder of his family ; and if he now draws 
tho sword, it will be, avowedly, in support of that principle of 
national independence which he has already defended by arms in 
Turkey, and advocated by his plenipotentiaries in the instance of 
the BanUbian Principalities. Beyond the acquisition of Savoy, 
he will scarcely be unwise enough to let his aim bo material con- 
quests, for such a course would inevitably draw upon him the 
enmity of all Europe ; he will rather confine liis efforts to the 
establishment of independent national governments, wliich, 
dating from the subversion of the treaties of 1815, would he the 
natural and necessary allies of his dynasty. It would be 
Quixotic to suppose that a despotic Sovereign, one of whose 
motives for war is undoubtedly the wish to bridle and turn into a 
more practical oliannel the ultra-revolutionary spirit which is tho 
Offspring of extreme oppression, and which menaces at once his 
Kfe and throne, and the social order of which he has constituted 
himaelf the special guardian, will, if victorious, endow Italy with 
freedom, as we in England understand the word : this reflection 
cannot but chill the sympathies of a largo number of English- 
men, who would otherwise hail with delight tiiie prospect of 
Italian independence ; but he may, without risk, bestow on her 
the still greater boon of national existence, which, once attained^ 
will in the progress of time enable her to model her institutions' 
according to^^r wishes and requirements* 

^ "'Thus that the veiy Mature and origin of their power 

forces, ad^Vere, the Empenhb of Austria mi France into a 
position <rf hostility. The one reigns^hy divine right, the other 
by populto election-— the empire of the wmer is an agglomera- 
tion of pth^nces, held together by thp sword, and each struggUh y 
to esqancl Irinta the common cenim ; that of the latter is a com-' 
pact ui^y, ever tending to a more complete fusion of the interests 
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of each of its parts. This contrast between the internal circutn* 
stances of the two empires, entails on each a coiTesponditig foreign 
policy, which necessarily leads to antagonism so decided that its 
only natural issue is war. 

The other two great l^owers are farther removed from the 
^cene of probable conflict, and but indirectly interested* in it 

The position of Prussia is a difficult one. Neutrality would 
seem her natural policy, to which we may hope she will adhere — 
ft policy which would preserve Germany from becoming the 
thocitre of war. She is urged to it by jealousy of Austria, her 
ancient rival, whose defeat could not tail to render her influence 
supreme in Germany, while even the hypothesis of Austrian vic- 
tory, purchased, as it must bo, by enormous sacrifices, would so 
weaken that Power as to leave Prussia, with forces unimpaired, 
the virtual, if not the acknowledged, head of the Germanic Con- 
fedoriitiort. On the other hand, there is the hereditary hatred of 
Prance, and the fear lest, flushed with victory, that Power may 
not content herself with changes in Italy, but may demand the 
re-establishmeui-of her Rhonal frontier; there is also tlie desire 
of a high-spirited and military nation to retrieve the position in 
Europe imperilled by inaction during the Orimoau war. Such are 
the reasons for taking an active part. We cannot but think, 
however, that the former motives, aided by the desire of confining 
war, if it he inevitable, within as narrow limits as possible, 
wull probably prevail in the councils of Berlin, and the late cir- 
oular of M. do Schlcinitz seems to confirm this opinion. 

The hostility of Russia towards Austria, whom she saved from 
dissolution in 1849, and whose ingratitude she has since so bit- 
terly experienced, cannot be questioned. Her alliance with Pied- 
mont, the recent revolution in Servia, Ihe unexpected result of 
the elections in the Principalities, which creates, de facta, the 
union advocated by France and Russia, and deprecated by 
Austria, who is thus forced to choose between its recoguition or 
an armed intervention, the articles of the Russian official press» 
and we might perhaps add, the conspiracies in Gallicia, though the 
absence of reliable iuformation prevents our positively affirming 
the fact, are all proofs of the silent hut sleepless enmity of 
' Russia, and testify that, far from counting on the assistance and 
sympathy she received ten years ago, Austria must now fig^t, 
leaving behind hex a Power that will rejoice at her every per- 
plexity, and in case of her defeat in Italy might not be unlijkely 
to stir up enemies in her rear. It is not, however, likely that 
Russia will put herself ^forward among the active foes of Austria. 
•She may sustain and encourage France and Piedmmt by her 
approval and sympathy, she may assemble an army ii^n^her PoUsh 
frontier, but she has need of time and tranquillity to complete 
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her reforme, to create the yaet railroad eybtem destioed 

to connect her distant provinces* and* above nil* to recover the 
losses she sustained during the Crimean 'svar. 

This being the relative position of the great Contmentai 
Powers (the smaller States we consider as the mere satdlites of the 
former* and incapable of any automatic action)* it is obvious that 
the key of the question lies in the policy of England. She alone 
is powerful and independent anough to sway the balance at her 
pleasure. We doubt whether even she is able to avert the 
breaking out of war altogether, for reasons wbioh it is not our 

S resent object to discuss; but she is certainly called upon to 
ecide whether it shall be a duel between two great Powers 
settling old differences on an historical battle-field — the one de* 
fending every abuse of military and priestly despotism* the other 
striving to establish the piinciple of national existence — or a 
general war, in which all the fierce passions of humanity will he 
let loose* and the very interests of civilization may be imperilled* 
It is for this reason that the eyes of Erench, Italian, and Austrian 
statesmen are turned on England with indescribable anxiety* and 
that the slightest word tending to elucidate her policy is dis* 
cussed with an eagerness* of which Englishmen* seated at home 
by their pleasant coal fires and secure from the storm now 
hanging over the Continent* can have no idea. 

Many reasons tend to cast doubt on the line of policy she 
intends to pursue. England is the ally both of France and 
Austria ; with the former of whom she fought in the Crimea* 
while* since the Congress of Paris, her policy has tended to unite 
her with the latter. As a Protestant I^)wer, she can take no direct 
part in the affairs of Kome ; yet* as the chief representative of civil 
and religious liberty* she is surely bound to approve the reforms, 
of the Papal Government advocated by France, and to which 
Pius IX. must necessanly submit, were his opposition not coun* 
tenanoed by the presence of Austrian , troops in the Legations- 
Eorthermore* the despatches of Lord Palmerston in 1848 prove 
that at least one English Secretary of State considered the evaoua** 
tion of Lombardy not only as a possible, but as a desirable solu- 
tion of the Italian question ; while* on the other hand* rendered 
an accomplice in tlm spoliation of Venice by her protectorate of 
the Ionian Islands, England is in a manner bound to sustain 
Austria In possession of her eha,ce of the prey:^ 

England, we were told by Eari of Berbf H the debate on 
the Address, is bound b}r no tecrei erneagemeitts,-*-^ assurance 
we wei% glad to receive* since there is w&bg we d^recata more 
for our country than to see her invoh^ by secret dij^omatie con- 
ventions in itfiSe policy of the great military despotisms, in a man- 
ner contrary A once to her real ititerests and tho'sympatbies of 
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her people. We must, however^ ei the same tih»o 
that this very iudepeiwjenoe of eugagements, whioh is tan- 
tamount to the absence of m avowed and definite, ^lioy, forms 
one of the most general, as well as of 'the most just, causes qf 
complaint against the English Government In public, as well 
as in private affairs, a steady and reliable friendship ia in the 
long run sure to meet with recognition and gratitude ; an open 
and consistent hostility deserves at least respect, since there is 
ground &r supposing it based on conviction, and a sentiment of 
nute ; but the only moral result of a policy alternately fHeudly 
andf inimical, whatever its material success, is the dislike of all 
affected bj it. . Those benefited acknowledge no obligation of 
gratitude, those injured are not even impressed by respect for the 
power that has subjugated them ; and thus we find the accusa- 
tion— there is no dependence to he placed on England, to he one 
that comprises the complaints of all parties against her. 

It is extremely curious to road the attacks directed against 
England by writers of the most opposite schools, every prepos- 
session and aspiration of each of whom is in violent antagonism 
to those of the other, and to see how, starting from points tho- 
roughly different, each arrives at the same conclusion, tiqd 
accuses England in terms almost identical. The ideal of Count 
Ficquelmonl is the purest despotism ; ho would see the soldifer 
and the priest supreme in the State, and dividing the powers of 
government between them. Porliamonts he regards as useless 
and troublesome machines invented to embarrass the free action 
.of the sovereign — ^freedom ofr speech and of the press, the right 
of association, the power of controlling the policy of Government^ 
all that wo, a free people, are accustomed to prize as the most 
precious privileges of our liberty, he evidently considers witli the 
horror with which the pious, regard the crime of sacrilege. All 
these liberties seem to him so many impertinent usurpations on 
the divine right of kings j and the Count, who in, his private 
capacity is probably by no means a cruel or inhumane man, 
seems tq regard the knout and the gibbet as no exaggerated or 
inappropriate .punishment for those who venture to complain of 
the amenities of . martial law* He would fain see the same system 
.universally apphed, so that the discontented may have no e^^cuse 
in an app^ tp tbe condition of neighbouring States—no refuge tq 
which to fly from the paternal c^e of their Governments, 
execintes Englih<|; as the bulw^" of ponatitutional monacepy, 
as .ti© frfoidious government^ astbe.hawof 

refugees ^4. of dis^te^l^’ ^d 

aetiv^ Se ex&minea 

ditiqh, and -prqgnosiioat^S to wliioh he^^o^ IcHnfra^ 

as to an era of muver^ ir^i^uiUity 
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for nil mpn. Were we only ac^neinted with liOrd Palmerston 
through his pages^ we might be induced to regard the noble 
Viscount as another species of General Walker, carrying dismay 
into all peaceable dwellings, and^ by a fatal enchantment, turning 
good and loyal subjects into rebels and incendiaries, ' * 

If we now turn to writers of a totally different class, different 
by country, social position, education— -the Ultra-Republicans of 
Prance — and open the work, D4Qadence de PAugleterre,” by M, 
Lediu-RolKn, a gentleman who, by the high offioo he once held 
in his native country, and the consideration he still enjoys 
among his fcllow-reftigees, may fairly bo supposed to represent 
the opinions of his party, and read the chapters devoted to the 
internal state and prospects of England, we shall he almost 
tempted to doubt whether we have not fallen on a continuation 
of the work of M, de Picquelmont. The views and doctrines of 
M. Ledru*Ilollin are too well known to need exposition here; 
it is therefore superfluous to add, that the grounds of accu* 
sation are different — ^that England is accused of betraying the 
liberal cause all over the world — of allying herself with tyrants — 
and of being the one serious obstacle to the establishment of 
Universal freedom ; but it is curious to note the identity of the 
conclusions, the equal virulence of abuse, the an:|tiety of each 
writer for the downfall of England from internal causes, or her 
'destruction by the combined forces of Europe ns the necessary 
•preliminary to the establishment of his own ideal. These 
opinions might deserve nothing but contempt, di<i they merely 
express the irritated feelings of ohscuro individuals, hut,' put 
forward by men highly esteemed in^heir respective parties, they 
i^epresent the views entertained by numerous and influential 
classes. The opinions of the Hepublicans are at this moment 
of less immediate importance,, as they are now, and may long 
be, excluded from all direct influence on political events; but 
ot a period when we may perhaps be called upon to assist Austria 
either directly or indirectly, it is desirable to he acquainted with 
the real feeling her statesmen entertain towards our country. 

We wish wc could consider either accusation against ys as 
absolutely false. Both are, no doubt, greatly exaggerated by 
prejudice and passion ; yet, if we impartially examine the history 
of Europe since its last great settlement, we ai*e reluctantly 
obliged to oon&8S> that both t^e extreme particis^ have grCuncte 
for their enmity, and that tba-moumful anxifity 'with which the 
moderate party— who would ftnar seeit th^ir direst ally in Eng- 
land, wlm#^ examjple they AesitB in their intern^ 

develQpmaM^-*--awart the oouiee she wiSl <nrow; pursue, is amply 
justifi^ by tlm experience of the peat Ai^iiress of Europe in 
1815, Engloil^ was a principal party to the arrangements at 
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present existing. She sanotioned the divisions of States and the 
parlationing of races, which have resulted in keeping Europe eVer 
on the verge of revolution, and assisted in creating a balance of 
power so artificial, and so nicely poised, that one of the principal 
argunients used hy the defenders is, that should a single error or 
wrong be redressed, the whole fabric wpuld fall to the ground. 
A few years later, a Protestant scruple alone withheld her from 
giving her sanction to the provisions of the Holy Alliance — a bar- 
ren protest being the only opposition she offered to the arbitrary 
decisions of the Congress of Verona in 182^. So soon did the 
final settlement of 1815 need fresh confirmation at the hands of 
its authors. She stood by unfiioved while the armies of France 
and Austria forcibly abolished the constitutions of Spain and 
Naples ; while, a few short years later, her policy veering round 
to another point of the political compass, she assisted in esta- 
blisliiiig the independence of Greece, thereby acknowledging tho 
right of a people to throw off a foreign and oppressive yoke. 
An insurrection in the streets of Paris changed the dynasty of 
Franco, arid the first to recognise the new Sovereign was the 
very country which had spent so much blood arid treasure to 
place on the throne the race thus summarily dismissed. Next, 
and almost at the same period, England interfered to detach her 
Belgian provinces from Holl^d, yet tbok no step to prevent 
Poland from being deprived olFthe vestiges of liberty secured to 
her by the very treaties of|^I5. 

At the eventful epoch or 1848 these inconsistencies in the* 
policy of [^ngland, which have earned for her ifiore hatred than 
any decided hostility could have done, were more remarkable 
than before. To the Lombard and Piedmontese envoys Lord 
Palmerston held language which induced them to believe "that the 
English Government was favourable to the entire separation of 
the Lombardo-Venetian Provinces firom Austria, and the forma- 
tion of a powerful kingdom of Northern Italy under the House 
of Savoy, while to the Sicilian provisional ministry he wrote 
despatch Upon despatch, with the assurance that if entire inde- 
pendence wore aimed at, and the crown offered to the Duke of 
Genoa, hiS title would be immediately recognised by England. 
Nothing can be rriore clear and decided than the expressions in 
Lord Pitlmerstons despatches, notaWy in those addressed to 
Viscount* Ponsonhy, then minister a| Vienna^ yet, when Austria^- 
in the tide of returning forturie/-^i»eidBd the concessions 
she bad forinerly propo^ and Lord IPaimerstori had then 
regarded as la^ujBIci^j^ Iha ®ng of Nnpto' drained in " 
blood; the constitution Eripand^ei^ bestowed Sicily ' 
in 1813, m 'Sord.of had so 

lately given hope of a directly "Oppoi% 
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But the feelings of the B«{>ubltoens« embijttered though they 
be» are yet those of emity and tenderness, compared with those 
entertained by the pure absolutist party* The former, even whilo 
condemning our Government, cannot refuse their admiration to 
the liberty our people has known how to conquer and defend ; 
and this sentiment is joined to gratitude for the safety our laws 
have secured to the refugees of every shade of opinion ; but the 

latter, however it may suit their purposes at times to flatter and 
cajole, regard us in truth with far deeper abhorrence. Their 
hatred embraces not only our Government, but our liberty, our 
laws, our institutional The bare hospitality we accord to the exile, 
and by which many of their leaders were the first to profit, is in 
their eyes an inexpiable crime. Our island is regarded mdoh in 
the light in which the inhabitants of a peaceable district may 
consider the cavern supposed to be haunted by a baud of out- 
laws ; our free press is represented as tbe advocate of disorder, 
the inciter of rebellion in all countries ; and, ludicrous as it may 
appear to our readers, there are many who believe that our 
writers, our orators, our people, nay, the Government itself, are 
all engaged in a covert conspiiacy to weaken all other States by 
external division, for tlie sole ^vantage of perfidious Albion. 
The acts of the Government, fa\ourable to absolutism, arc 
described in tliis view as an additional perfidy — as a mask in- 
tended to disguise its schemes and to lull asleep suspicion, whilo 
such acts as the dismemberment of Holland are pointed to ns 
•proofs of its real objects. The jealousies of the military des- 
potisms inlierefit to their very existence, Uie necessity iii which 
each alternately finds itself, of courting the support and alliance 
of England, have hitherto prevented tbe formation of a great 
militoiy league against our country, and will continue to do so 
as long as the Government. of Franco is not wholly conformable 
to pure absolutist doctrines. Were it possible for a dynasty by 
divine right to regain dominion there, we might find by experience 
how little worth are tbe flatteries uttered by despotic Powers in 
their time of need. For the same reason, the opinions we have 
here attributed to the absolutist party are seldom given to the 
world, save in a moment in which vexation and ill-humour have 
temporarily overcome habitual dissimulation, but our readers may 
rest assured that this is the feeling entertainedr and that there is 
no absolutist whose favourite dream would^^tbe to see England 
debased^om her proud pr«^eiuinenoe, and eohetrained to remodel 
her iM^tieiis on the pattern of the Gcm^ental despotisxi^s. In 
proofj^ this ass^ion, wa need but ihe joy iblt, and even 
oipmsij Mprestedj at the moment, of 0^ disastrous winter oam- 
‘ paign in the Crimea. The Jion was supposed to be mortally 
wounded, and the wolv^ idteedy congratulated themselves on the 
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approacbioff divisioti of epbiU Our prompt recovary on that 
occasion rendered these prophets more careful in their oaloiiia^ 
tions of coming events ; yet the general sentiment was disceniibhl* 
in the tendency to magnify our losses, and exaggerate our peril 
during "the mutiny in India. 

It is comparatively easy to trace the feelings of the two ex* 
tremo parties towards England. The lines of demarcation are 
hroad and plain, the relations of causes and effects easily dis- 
cernible. The task of defining the sentiments of tho moderate 
party is one of far greater delicacy. The ultra-absolutists and 
ultra-republicans, however different the object of their worship, 
have a certain resemblance to each other. Equally bigoted, we 
might perhaps add, equally illiberal in their devotion to their re* 
spectivG ideals, both attach the-same importance to form, seeking 
in it the panacea for every evil tliey desire to remedy, and it is 
natural that both should regard with equal hatred the country 
that appears to them as tho one great past and future obstacle to 
the universal realization of tlieir favourite dogmas. But between 
these two parties, happily loo absolute and exclusive in their 
ideas to count numerous adherents, though dangerous by the 
energy and fanaticism of those they do possess, lies a far larger 
and more reasonable party, less compact, it is true, since it 
comprises men of many shades of opinion, and therefore more 
difficult to rouse to united action, yet which, though its existence 
as a defined party dates but a few years back, is daily increasing in 
numbers and influence. We allude to tho national party, insuiSfi* 
ciently known and appreciated in England, wl!o, were she in* 
dined, might find in it her surest supporters, her most fervent 
adherents. The connecting bond of these men is the principle of 
national existence, the negation of form. Some among them may 
theoretically prefer a monarchy littlo less than absolute, the map* 
jority a constitution with a king as chief of the State, while 
many lean towards a republic, but all are agreed to treat form as 
a secondary question, aud to give their hearty support and adhe^ 
sion to any ^ate or Govemment that will adopt the doctrine^ of 
independent nationalities. They would fain ally tiiemselvea with 
a Power ths^* can have no direct interest to serve, from whose 
subsequent intervention they can have nothing to fear, hut, in 
default of such a State, they will grasp any helping hand that 
may be extended tie!!W«e:ds them. 

It is painful to haar the sad as4 aofemn judgment these mm 
paas upon the policy of England. ’Babid vituperation may pro^ 
yoke ^ smile of oonieHi:ii^, and seldom foils to excite empathy 
for the object assailed, 1M it is, ^we repeat, painfiil to Ust^ 
the admiration expressed for out institutions, to the distinction 
carefully drawn b^ween our int^al and externilv'poUcy, ibl'* 
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16wed Til) condemnation of the conduct of our Government, 
and lamentations over the apathy of our people, so ready to ap- 
plaud at public meetings any orator \^ho comes forward to advo- 
cate theoretically the rights of nations ; so indifferent wl^en they 
are pragtically at stake, tliat no member of Parliament ever 

thinks himself bound to answfi: to his constituents for his votes 
on foreign policy, and who, it is truly urged, having the power oi* 
control whenever they are pleased to exercise it, are responsible 
for acts which they have not indeed expressly sanctioned, but 
which they have assuredly taken no measures to prevent. That 
no dependence can be placed on England, is the judgment Teluo- 
tantly passed by the national party. They do not, indeed, nocuse 
her of deliberate perfidy, of deep-stained treacbe^,^ but of 
allowing herself to be made the instrument of dynastic interests 
in the preservation of the status quoy of over- attachment to the 
outward semblance of peace, even when purchased by sufferings 
not inferior to those of war, and of fur longer duration, of sacii- 
ficing her own grand permanent interest in the welfare of the 
world and of the human race to temporary tranquillity, of stav- 
ing off an inevitable cataclysm, which, the longer it is defenred, 
will bo the more terrible in its effects, in ordoi to avoid for a w hile 
the convulsions in commerce incident to a violent political crisis. 

It is said that the question of nationalities is one of recent 
origin, a species of literary invention, a dream of politicians of a 
poetic temperament The origin of the question is of small im- 
portance. It is impossible to deny that it is actually one. on the 
•solution of which the fate of all Europe may depend, and the 
recent date at which it was first formulated, as compared to its 
rapid rise to supreme importance, is rather an argument in .favour 
of the eagerness with which it has been adopted, and of the deej) 
root it has already taken in tlie minds of men. We grant that 
the time is not long passed in which nations alloAved themselves 
to bo grouped or divided with the docility of daves who are 
bought and sold, but if their heavings and discontents are now so 
Aitigerous to the public peace that they form the chief pre-occti- 
paiion of every European Government, they must be dealt with 
as positive imd practical facts. From whatever source it springs, 
the feeling of unity of race that can induce Poles to lay aside 
their hereditary hatred of Eussiansin the recollection that they are 
alike Sclavonians that leads the sons of Vwice and Florence tb 
isacrifloe the cherished independence 6f theiir native cities to the 
unity of Jtaly, that may one day efface the distinctions of 

* Oar readers may not be aware that a patty has of late years answ, 
whose^ana b to re^tmite the scatiored provicces of Poland unaet Bussiau 
supremacy. 
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Spaniard and Portuguese ; that can make Moldavians and Walla- 
chians forget their mutual mistrust and the jealousies of party to 
concur in the election of a Ilospodar, whoso sole title to thel^ suf* 
frages was his known attachment to the cause of the union of the 
] Principalities ; and finally, tliat causes all the difPerent memheru pf 
the Germanic race to tend towards a common centre, cannot 
summarily dismissed as the dream of a few tJtopists. It is a 
real and living fact ; as a fact it must be treated, and therefore the 
opinion of tiiose who, belonging to every land and icligion, are 
equally members of the national party, is not to be lightly disre- 
garded. 

Undoubtedly other reasons, such as prejudice of country' and 
education, jealousy of our power, envy of our wealth and supe- 
rior prosperity, contribute in no slight degree to the distrust or 
dislike of England, which we unhesitatingly assert to be all but 
universal on the Continent. No doubt such sentiments induce 
many, who would otherwise he indifferent in the question, to 
join in the general condemnation, but we believe the opinions 
which we have now pas':>ed in review to he those of men who 
reflect, and who form their judgments without regard to passioa 
or prejudice. It is assuredly g^ling to our national^prido to feel 
ourselves the 6bjecls of so severe a censure, and to know that, 
instead of being looked to with affection and confidence, as a 
htiite, which being itself happy and prosperous, W'ould willingly 
contribute to place its neighbours m the enjoyment of equal 
blessings, it is regarded by those who arc now preparing to joip in 
the struggle for existence and independence as capable of ranging 
itself beside the oppiessors. They do not venture even to hope 
for more than EnglaiuVs iinsympathiziug neutrality while they are 
striving for all that can render life dear to raon. 

In the debate on the Address at the opening of Parliament, to 
which we before referred, the Earl of Derby indeed asserted tiiat 
England is bound by no seefet engagements, a declaration which, 
as minister, it was absolutely incumbent on him to make ; but 
his language sufficiently showed to which side his sympatbie& 
incline. ^ That such doctrines should be held by the Conservative 
leaders is uot surprising ; but it was hardly to be expected that the 
statesmen on the opposition benches should betray so slight a 
difference between their opinions and those of the ministry, and 
that in all the FpgiisU Parliament no single member should be 
found to plead the cause of national independence, and the righta 
of the oppressed, and we cannot but sympathize in the deep in- 
dignatmu with which these debates were read on the Oontinent* 
It is grievous to say, but-the moderate Liberal party, (w^ do uoi 
speak of those .who, seeing no salvation save in the subversion of 
all oi'ganized government, rejoice over aoj^a vrbich a cdctjala 
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coafinnatioa to toeir dootriaiM,) \7kidb as^na to too conquest of 
institutioas siinilar to our own, wbioh Joofeo with lw>{>« towonte the 
despotio Go'^emment of France, and counts upon the oympathy 
of Bussia, now dreado lest toe influenoe of Eo^and, torown 
into toe opposito scale, should operate to depiire it of ^ aid of 
toe Sovereign who has testified toe will, as he has the mwer to 
assist it, and should thus ooutribute to swell the ranks of toe ultra- 
Bepnhlioan parly, now feeble and discouraged, hat which will 
assuredly be joined by ail but toe adherents of despotio mo* 
narchy, if the hdpes that have been raised ctnd encouraged be 
■dashed to the ground. 

We are told of the respect due to diplomatic conventions, and 
of the inviolability of treaties. ' Far bo it from us to advocate 
wanton violation of public faith, though we would observe that, 
were treaties really considered as inviolable, there never would 
have been but one concluded. Nay, more, toe tretities, for 
instance, of Westphalia or Utrecht, were not less sacred than 
those of Vienna, yet where are the States then created, or the 
barriers then declared eternal ? This is toe inevitable course of 
events. There ai'e certain geographical demarcations so decided, 
certain bonds of race so closely knit, that they do and must sur- 
vive the changes of centuries, but tho aiTangcments based on 
expediency or temporary interest, though perchance perfectly just 
aim proper at the time they were entered into, may, by the mere 
progress of time, half a century later become an absurdity and a 

E iblic evil. Man does not witness the growth and deca;^ of the 
rest oak ; successive generations repose under toe shade' of the 
aelf-samo tree ; yet it is none toe loss certain tliat it does spring 
from its acorn, rises gradually to its splendid maturity, and finally, 
after its branches have fallen away, and its trunk has lopg been 
hoUowed by decay, droops and dies from extreme old age. F.ven 
tons is the life of states and nations. They, too, have their 
periods of infancy, of maturity, and of gradual decay; every 
revolving year brings some slight and imperceptible change in 
toeir positwn, and it were difficult logically to maintain that toe 
treaties which might be conformable to their degree of develop- 
ment and position at one period, equally represent their require- 
ments and neeessities at another. We cannot tomriioce admit, 
even in principle, tool toe letter of treaties is permanently binding. 
We woim williiigiy see some 'method diseovered for theer 
pei^ab^igiBvirion, bid we befieve that frMn>''tiine to time soma 
revisitq^4bsolutely necessary to bring toem into harmony tvith 
toe ohiH||es in the state of publie offing * 

. If' vre anov» however, that treatied^ «i» saored, and their pro- 
' vmit^ to be tovaiialdp xesp^ted, it is obvious that to^ mast be 
pirntmedtoWtolale ia^ teataai^ and by all patties. A eosiraot 
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is binding while it is faitlifully observed by atl those iribo fasTe 
entered into it, but no longer. ▼ If this be the case, it is^Siir4 to 
talk of the aaoxiedness of the treaties of Vienna, not only the 
spirit but even the dead letter of which has^ been repeatedly set at 
nought by almost eyery party to the bond in tarn, without any 
protest on the pari of the others. Is it in virtae of the treatieti 
of 1815, we would ask, that Belgium (a State England herself 
oontributed to create, and with which she is actually in close 
alliance) exists ? that the Bepublio of Cracow was blotted out 
from the map, and the ancient Polish city occupied by Austrian 
troops ? that the King of Naples concluded with Austria a treaty 
by which he bolemnly bound himself never to grant to his subjects 
institutions that should contrast with those enjoyed by the Lorn* 
bardo-Venetian Provinces? and that Austria has repeatedly 
occupied Tuscany, the Duchies, and the Legations, where her 
armies have been quartered for the last ten years, and have been 
greatly reinforced so recently as a few weeks back, thus extending 
her influence, and even her material power, far beyond the limits 
assigned to her by treaty ?* We are now told, indeed, that the 
foreign occupation of the Papal States is to cease, but the 
declarations of the oflicial organs of the two Powers concerned do 
not tell us when this event is to take place, and in priuciplo 
notliiug is gained thereby, unless Austria admits that she never • 
had any right to be there— an admission which, judging from her 
declarations as to her treaties with the Duchies, she will never be 
disposed to make. Above all, is it in virtue of the treaties of 
Vienna that Napoleon IIL reigns in Franco ? aild yet the very 
statesmen who are now so eloquent in defence of the inviolability 
of diplomatic conventions, were the first to acknowledge his title^ 
and to entm: into the closest alliance witii him. 

Unless, then, we are to conclude that treaties are of no account 
when it suits the convenience of a despotic Sovereign to enlarge 
his frontiers, or to smother in neighbouring States a liberty which 
might be of evil example to his own * subjects, but are to be 
rigidly adhered to when the happiness of millions and the tran** 
quillity of the whole of Europe is at stake— ^ principle we can 
hardly imagine any one in ^ese islands would bo willing to 
acknowledge — ^treaties are not absolutely inviolable; those of 
Vienna are not mote sacred than others that have pSeoeded them, 
and every State having an interest in the general welfare has 
ihe right to sedk to modify tiiem iit ftirtheranoe of the general 
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advantage. We believe the time has come at vhioh a revision 
of the existing arrangements in aQaointely requisite^ if vre y'onld 
avoid the advent, afb^ a few ye^i^ more of the* troubled and pre- 
carious peace we have *enjoyed for ten yeai*s past, of a crisis as 
terrible as the ^cai French Bavolution, and far more devastating 
in its effects, sinee it would no lohger be confined to a single 
oounfcry. 

We do not enter into the causes that have brought on the 
present crisis. We assume the fact, loudly asserted by Franco 
wd Sardinia, confirmed by the official organs of Bussia, acknow- 
ledged even by Austria herself, that an Italian question, taking 
its origin in the incompatibility of the governed and governing 
race, does eidst, which, if not speedily solved, may jdraw on an 
appeal to the sword ; and we ask ourselves what will, and what 
ought to be, the policy of England at this moment — ^whnt line of 
conduct is she likely to pursue ? The answer involves many and 
important considerations, 'fhe assertion that England, an insu- 
lated State sufficiently powerful to he above seeking petiy 
alliances, deriving her wealth and prosperity fiom sources inde- 
pendent of the European Continent, can have no direct interest to 
serve, and cai) only desire to see all nations peaceful and happy, 
has been so often made, that we almost hesitate to repeat it; yet 
*it is a truth so obvious, that we can only lament that it had not 
been always acted upon. 

We are emphatically a commercial nation: the maintenance 
and increase of our prosperity depends not on dynastic alliances, 
but on the extension of our commercial relations— -on the deve- 
lopment of our import and export trade. To us it may be of no 
importance whether it is a despotic empire or a free republic we 
have to deal with, hut it does greatly concern us to know whether 
our merchants can caiTy^on their enterprises without bar or 
hindrance, and freely exchange our manufactures for the raw 
produce of other lands. Every bole of merchandize of which 
W 0 can dispose tends to give additional employment to our 
artisans, and thereby contnbutes to their welfare ; every cargo of 
wheat we receive in exchange is food for our working classes, and 
by bringing plenty, and its sure attendant content^ to the home of 
the labourer and the mechanic, in so far removes from us the 
dangers nece&arily attendant on want and misery* It is thcrc'* 
fore obviously for our interest that nations with whom we are in 
relation should be rich and well-governed, fotAt they are ruined 
by ^excessive taxation they are unable to purchase our goods; if 
i1^ peasant be tom from liia plongb to his best years os the 

unproductive mercenary of deqfotio poirer, which finally senda 
him io his home, acenet^ed to a life of idleness, ^faioh 
rendeni^ Idm unfit .pur^its, it is impossible for 
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agriculture to take thobo developments by which the prd&^prity 
‘ ot a nation is toaiutained atid^incrcased. 

We affirm, then, that England has a strong and positive iator- 
cst in the condition of her fellow States,* and that that interest 
is advanced in exact proportion to the prosperity and fhtemal 
contentment which they enjoy. The proof of this abseilion lies in 
the extent and rapid increase of our commercial relations with 
such States as Sardinia, Belgium, and even semi-barbarous Turkey, 
as compared with that of those we maintain, for iustaiioe, with 
Austria, n State that takes a portion of our raerchandizo utterly 
dibproportioned to the number of her inhabitants, and gives us 
in return but an insignificant portion of the raw produce that we 
might fairly expect from the vast extent and fertility of her pro- 
vinces, * But indeed Sardinia and Belgium, hampered as they are 
by the vicinity of tlie great military monarchies, which constrain 
tliem to keep up armies which heavily tax their resources, and 
wliich would not be required for internal purposes, do not atford 
a fair example of tlie development of trade that would ensue 
were all Europe as free. Even with France, despite of her 
vicinity and the friendly disposition of her emperor, our commer- 
cial relations do not increase to an extent nor with a rapidity 
proportionately eqnal to the development exhibited in our rela- 
tions with the small constitutional Slates. Wo aro, then, justified 
in saving that the existence of discontent, especially arising 
from the domineering of ono race over another, for which the 
only remedy applied by despotic governments is forcible sup- 
pression, is a positive material evil. Wo may sftite the question 
thus : — Despotic government, especially if wielded by a foreign 
race, causes discontent, wliich, pushed to extremity, threatens to 
imperil the safety of the JState. Thus the maintenance of vast 
standing armies is necessitated. Standing armies induce a ruinous 
pressure of taxation, and diminish industry by reduction of the 
productive population. This reduction is a material loss to 
England ; and if a loss, then it follows that its causes, that is, 
the standing armies, and the wide-spread disaffection which they 
alone are able to restrain, are to us positive evils. 

In this statement of the case we have endeavoured not to ex- 
aggerate. We have even omitted certain circumstances which 
really augment the evil wo point out, and restrained ourselves to 
those which are the inevitable consequences of the present state 
of Europe. W© have not yet mentioned the ill-will of those who 
dread lest commercial liberty, and intercourse with a free peo|% 
should be thehersdds of^ti^mution, and endeavour to shut out the 
spirit of freedom by a twSf more or less prohibitive; we have 
not taken so extreme a case as the King of Naples to 

[Vol. liXXl. No'i CXL.— Hxw SSEIBS, Vol. XV. Ne. JL 
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0 iafle indnstry^in his dominitms^ sor iMve w& ^ken of the 
lieiiarbatioas caused in the trado aotuafiy exisdng, by the rumours 
of war and insutreeticm whiefa have not onco £ed away for the 
last ten years. That the aetuah state of afibirs is considered pro- 
caiiouvis snffioimitly attested by the coldness iriih which the last 
Autrian loan was received in the English money market^ in spite 
of the tempting terms by which it was accompanied, and of the 
support it received ftom the name of Rothschild. From these 
considerations we deduce, tiiat the actual state of European affairs- 
18 an evil to England, and that, as it is of a nature to grow worse 
rather than better if left to itself, and finally, as every oord when 
drawn over-tight most at last break, to lead to a oatostrophe far 
more perilous to our commerce and high political position, than 
any war, or any less violent and complete change that might ensue 
ftom war. Wo therefore believe that it is emphatically in the 
interest of England that a remedy should be applied to the evils 
which cause the actual state of Europe, and that the application 
of this remedy should be as prompt as possible. 

,To apply a remedy, it is necessary to know where the evil lies ; 
and, in our opinion, the chief culprit is the very power in whoso 
favour our statesmen invoke the sacredness of treaties, and their 
sympathy with whom is so openly avowed. Of the four Stales 
that maintain vast armies, Austria is the only one by whom they 
are required for internal purposes, and for holding her every pro- 
vince in subjection. Of the forces of Russia, ^0,000 men are 
in the Caucasus^ or the adjacent provinces, and the remainder, 
disseminated through the vast dominions that spread from Arch- 
angel to Odessa, from Warsaw to Astrakhan, cannot ho consi- 
dered as menacing the peace of Europe. Franco and Frnssia have 
no rebellious provinces necessitating their armaments, and were it 
not for extraneous circumstances, they would surely bo glad to 
lay down so heavy a burden on their resources ; but they cannot 
disarm, in presence of the forces of Austria, without abandoning, 
the one, her position in the Germanic Confederation — the other, 
htf Italian ally, and her remaining influence in the Peninsola. 

In our opinion, then, the root of the evil lies in the state of 
Austria. With a revenue of twenty-eight millions (her orgons 
tell us, though we believe this is a favourable statement), raised 
by direct tosatipn, so oppressive that it varies fibom twenty to 
fbrfy-fito pr cent, on the incomes of the landed proprietors, of 
winch ^ify one-half is yearly spMut on her armies, her debt of 
two hUnd;^ miflions is reguwrly increased by the annual deficit 
in the itoasary. Her mines and her ndUroada have already been 
ar|ld on most diMdvantafsoaa terms If'snrmy expedient has been 
to for raising moi^, yei already she has hem obliged to 
a foreign loam' is a d^lorahle position, yet it is 
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one susceptible of no amelioration : for mth Her aetual system of 
govemment it is impossible for her revenue matenally to 
and she oannot dismiss the soldiery whose support coimiauea fKX va|M; 
a sum^ and necessitates the degree of taicatibn we have siteted a|vOv^ 
without seeing every province Of her empire rise iainsneireolioiif 
Is this, then, a Power for the sake of whose allianoe it is ad« 
visable for England to incur the enmity of France, and perhaps 
of Bussia ? Is it well for us, the groat constitationiEd and Pro- 
testant §tatei to forfeit the sympathy of every nation aspiring to 
freedom, in order to support yet awhile the harsh and oppressive 
government of Auatna — her continual violations of treaty in 
Central Italy, her severities towards the reformed churches, and 
thus pave the way to revolutions which would see in England their 
most deadly foe? We are told, indeed, that it is our duty to 
support Austria, because she is our old and faithful ally; and 
were this statement exact, we might be disposed to concede much 
to the chivalrous feeling of supporting a true and ancient friend 
ill the hour of need ; but it is founded on two misconceptions* 
The Austria of to-day is not our ancient ally. We were formerly 
allied to the Emperor, an essentially German sovereign, in spite 
of his suzerainty over certain non-German provinces on the 
eastern frontier, which wer,e, however, ruled separately, and over 
an insignificant portion of Italy, so detached from the empire 
that, in order to reach it, it was necessary to pass through the 
territories of the Venetian Bepublic. This is a State having no 
other resemblance with the Austria now existing, composed of 
Hungunan, Slavonic, and Italian provinces, alf ruled alike by 
decrees from Vienna, than that of the same capital and the same 
reigning family. The old empire was a reality: when one sovereign 
race died out, another was placed on the throne, but the State re- 
mained the same ; whereas now, remove the House of Hapsburg, 
and what would ensue ? Hungary, with her sister provinces— 
Transylvania, Croatia, and Dalmatia — would resume their inde- 
pendence and their national laws, and form a constitutional &^tate> 
extending from the Carpathians to the Adriatic, watered by the 
Danube and its confluents. Gallioi^ would probably seek re- 
union with Poland under the government of Bussia ; Bohemia^ 
an ancient flef of the empire# and the German provinces^ 
might naturally be expected to take their places in the Confede- 
ration with which they are oonneoted by the bonds of race aufd, 
language ; and the Lotnhardo-Venetian States, we know, from 
vote they freely gave in lfl48, tend towards union with Pinflk 
mont. The removal of the House of Hapsburg, then; would bo 
followed by tbe rise of Oonstitutionai ShutesH-one in Italy>. 
the other on the Danube; both of which, under whaifCer 
fluence they might be formed, would-be necessitated, 
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neighbourhood Of ihe two great military empires, to seek the 
alhaUoe of England ; and yte can scarcely think she would find 
in them allieB Itess reliable, or with interests less in haitnony with 
her own, than the actual empire of Austria. 

As to the second part of the proposition, that Austria is our 
/aiikfiti ally, we will not recall tVe many instances in which she 
Itas betrayed our interests, and deserted us when we had most 
the right to count upon her. Such points ara alwa^ liable to 
discussion ; palliating circumstances may be alleged, dire^iecessity 
pleaded as an excuse. In proof of her fidelity and her attach- 
ment, we need only refer to the pages of Count JPioquelmont, 
who, having spent his life in service of the State, as an ancient 
ambassador and minister, may fairiy be cited ns an example of 
tlie fe^ngs entertained by his colleagues, and common to tho 
circle in which he moves, although we admit that ho speaks with 
more sincerity than is usual in an Austrian, or, indeed, any other 
statesman. But this very decision is a proof the* more that he 
speaks the opinion of a party, that he was sure of the approba- 
tion of those by whom he is habitually surrounded, since we hai e 
no grounds for supposing the Count a man of original gouius, 
likely to form and maintain an individual opinion in contradiction 
to his friends and contemporaries. On the contrary, that which 
most contributed to draw attention to his work, at the time of its 
publication, was tho belief that Count Eicquelmont was less the 
author of the book than the responsible organ of his parly, and 
that he had put^forword his name, honoured and esteemed among 
his colleagues, as tlie sanction of doctrines which all or any ol 
them would have been willing to countersign. 

We have already stated what sentiments he expresses towards 
England, what hatred he has vowed to her institutions, what 
treatmemt we receive at his hands for tho protection we accord to 
the unfortunate of every nation and opinion ; and though such 
feelings are naturally concealed at the present moment, when 
Austria has the utmost need of the support of England, without 
which she would find herself completely isolated, and the honied 
language of cajolery is substituted for the harsh tones of vitupe- 
ration, it were folly to suppose that they are reversed or oblite- 
rated ; for the antipathy, in fact, arises firom the very nature of 
things, and may be traced to its origin, in every Ijber^ of whioh 
we are jus% ptond. It was, no doubt, an imprudent act to give 
to the worn ^ a work like that of de Hequdmont, whioh re- 
mbv^ tlm mask under whfob the Aksolotiets hod hitherto con- 
cealed tbeSt teal sentiments towc^ ft'codntty of whose powescfiil 
allianpe they mig^t 'at need ; but the resent- 

ment hatred to Eoglaild of !^rinoe Felix de Sohwartisenberg, 
prime' lainister, and cbia tbs Beactionist party in Austria, at 
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the time this book was written, wei*e notorious, und account suffi- 
ciently for an outward ebullition of ill temper which would never 
liave been allowed a vent by the prudent Mettemioh, ot the con- 
ciliating Count Kuol. ' , i 

If, then, the English Government and people think it i^ir 
duty and interest to place themselves in a position of hostility to 
Erarice, supported by ilubsia — a position which might perhaps 
entail a general wai— we should find ourselves opposed to the 
forces ofij^hose two empires in order to preserve the alliance of a 
Power that will, no doubt, be most happy to take our subsidies, 
but will afterwards repay us by the hatred she has manifested 
whenever slie has dared to be sincere, add by the ingratitude with 
which she rewarded Russia for saving her in 1849. “The two 
most foolish sovereigns of Iceland,** said the Emperor Nicholas, 
at Warsaw, “ wore Sobieski and myself — we both saved Austria !'* 
Those who stand at the helm of our State should ponder well 
before they give Austria an opportunity of exhibiting similar in- 
gratitude towards England. 

In truth, however, it is from no abstract love of Austria that 
our sympathies arc invoked in her favour. The real motive is 
distrust of Louis Napoleon, the avowed advocate of Italian inde- 
jiendenco, and dread lest the power which ho may acquire in 
Italy after tlie Austrians are driven out should be used, not to 
confer freedom on the Italians, but to subject them to a 
Napoleonic dictatorship. Along with this distrust there no 
doubt exists in certain minds a traditional jealousy of French in- 
fluence, wheilier exerted for good or for evil, the sphere of 
European politics. This jealousy and dread are, in our belief, 
the result of an imperfect knowledge of the state of feeling on 
the Oontineut. The national party, which is now at the bead of 
the Sardinian Government, and which wields a supremo influence 
throughout the Peninsula, though condemning the policy of the 
English Government, and driven by necessity into tlie arms of 
France, stiU looks back with hankering regret to the day when 
they hoped the salvation of their country from England^ From 
her they would have had all to hope, nought to fear ; and had 
she chosen to constitute herself their protector, their sympathy 
for her institutions would have induced them to support her 
measures with entire confidence, since even now, when her policy 
is so hostile, their censure is os that of lover, yrho, struck to 
the heart by the inconstancy of the object of his affectiox^^ 
mournfully condemns, yet jeamafor a return which would enahlo 
liim to forgive. the Italians freed by France, we /oo 

not think England fear from .iPtqnoh 

influence in Italy; fo^ in thakcoun^ the object pf 
the strmffsr ; the aim of all true is to he mdd|ui^0nt, 
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and to prevent My foreign power from possessing a foot of Itfeilian 
soil. Thus, ftougli It may seem a pai^ox:, after their first for- 
mation as a State, the very fact of fiance being their liberator, 
would be contrary to the extension of French influence. Eng- 
land wOnE only have to show a less hostile fixmt, for her alliance 
to be eogurly grasped at as a (loubterpoise to the influences which 
we adfiiit France would neoeeeaiily exercise over the constitution 

of a State owing its existence to her. But even thus France 
would gain by tiie paciftcation of Italy. It would he^ her a 
great advantage, on the one hand, to be no longer in the close 
neighbourhood of a levolutionary volcano ever ready to explode, 
and on the other, to be dehvered from the embarrassments occa- 
sioned by a rival power, whose opposite pnnciples make her on 
antagonist in every point ; but England would gain even more 
by the establishment of a poweiful constitutional State, whose 
kindred institutions would make her prove a sure political ally, 
and whose free government wo%ld bo oi signal advantage to our 
oommeroe and the extension of our enterpnse. 

Three years ago the Congress of fans declared the state of 
Italy to be one which, if prolonged, must become the cause of 
senous peiii to the peace of Euiope, a proposition at that time 
supported energetically by the plenipotentuiries of England. 
During the time that has since elapsed, no steps have been taken 
for its amelioration, and we see the consequence m the diplo- 
matic difficulties that have aiisen between France and Austna, 
in the enormous armaments now m prepuiation, and in the hostile 
attitude assumed by the Austnan and Sardinian armies on the 
Tiemo. We have then the highest diplomatic authority, con- 
firmed by facts patent to oil the world, for affirming that the 
present j^sition of afiairs is precarious and unsatisfactory ; and 
as France has strenuously advocated reforms in the Papal 
dominions, and ofi^red to withdraw her gatnsons, if Austna 
would at the same time evacuate the Legations, which the latter 
has not only evinced great reluctance to do, but has de- 
fended every abuse existing in the States of tlie Church, and 
also lately sent ftesb troops to Ancona and Bologna, we cannot 
but consider her as the author of the present disturbance in the 
public mipd, and regard her late declarabon of her willingness to 
withdraw her armies as a feint, since, even if she do so, she 
equots on the immediate outbreak of an insurrection, which would 
|dve he ggjp retiart for iretunung, imembarroaoed by the presence 
m In this p^er fib is object to show the 

tool fdWOlidb Absolutisi party, 

to 4|i^atriite the Ipsa irhich m4diPi|ri»ven our country bus* 
of thdbr Md to prove thereby 

thahj^liaa a direct interest ih seeitig wat wEch is wrong put 
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right. If this be her interest, we cannot but conclude, from all 
the considerations we have presented to our reader^, that in order 
to secure it, it would be impossible to adopt a more fijtal, johoy 
than that of supporting Austria. 

Is this to say that we would have England t^e an aotiye 
part in the war, which seems all but inevitable, or that wo woutd 
dcsii'c her to engage in a crusade for the relief of su0br&ig[ 
nationalities ? By no means. Could the differences that divide 
Europe, and cause anxiety to every thinking man, be settled by 
licaceful means, we should certainly wish to see England take a 
leading part in the revision of the treaties of 1816 : as she was a 
chief paHy in inflicting the wrong, so should she also be the first 
to seek to redress it by using the influence which her power and 
independent position assign to her, to appease the just discon- 
tents of the oppressed populations, and to deliver Europe from the 
nightmare of revolution which has so long hung over her. But 
wc doubt whether any peaceful means can attain the object de- 
sired. No small concessions of this or that sovereign can put 
an end to the existing evils, and no motives of absti’act justice 
or humanity will suffice to induce a monarch to dismember his 
empire and renounce bis hold over the fairest provinces of 
pjurope, while he is at the head of one of the finest armies 
of the world, afid in possession of fortresses that have been 
strengthened by the labour of years against the very eventuality 
about to occur, * 

War, then, seems to us to be logically inevitable, os soon as 
there is found a State sufficiently powerful, and whose afiinities 
of language, race, and geographical position, in a manner force 
her to lend an attentive ear to the complaints of the sufferers. 
England, who has no direct political obligation to take part, is 
not called upon to interfere ; for not only do we hold that it 
would be grievous wrong to engage in war for the prospect of 
future material advantage only, but we also think that the cir- 
cumstances in which England at present finds herself are such as 
to render war peculiarly undesirable for her. We are here treat- 
ing of the ext^al position of England, and we shall thereffire 
not develop the reasons that lead us to this conclusion ; but we 
may state that this is one of our motives fot most earnestly de- 
precating any alliance with Austria, which we believe would bo 
tlio surest prelude to a general war. 

If England preserves ner neutrality, it is probable that Buttim 
and the Qemm States^ w^ose sympathies are enliked on oppa^m 
sides,r also do ihSf unless Austria, \ff rasi^y 
the provirions of the of the BnnoipaBties, 

herself, or throu{^ her humUe v$i3b}^ the^Borte, forces 
to intervene* Ji Eu|g^d gives her voice actively 1% layaur of 
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Austria, war luay^^e retarded for a few.months of aoxione eUs- 
pense, bnt when it does break out, must becoihe ^nera}.: It 
wouiid'tl^b^ine a eonfliot bej^eu the Latin and Slavonic 
rao^ ^ Vte 'one hand, ‘and tbe;f|^at it^rmon elSttent on the 
thd consequenoes of -which no man oan^even. 
pr«S^ t6;dmne; whereas, if ihese'ont of the five great Powers 
stdy 'ra^'liaod, not only will the theatre of the war be restrioted, 
but infiaence, properly and honestly used, may; prove cfiec- 
tual ia regulating the next settlement of the ma^ of Europe ifi a 
mtmner that trill meet the just demands of all parties. 

We have said-ttiat we consider war to be. inevitable as soon as 
a State shall be fodnd whose interests are bound up with those 
of tlw sufferers, and Sufficiently powerful to encounter the forces 
of Austria. 6ar readers understand, of course, that such a State 
can otdy be Prance. If Englmid has a general interest in seeing 
the world composed to stable peace, and in obtmning the free 
abtion of commerce throughout Europe, Prance has a direct and 
immediate political interest in the well-being and free develop- 
ment of Italy. We have already expressed our opinion that the 
sentiment of nationality is no vain dream of visionaries, but a 
positive fact ; we -will now go even farther, anti state our belief 
that behind the sentiment of nationality there is another as yet 
undeveloped, though its direct corollary, that of the solidarity of 
races. In this century of vast entesprises, the relative value of 
the individual has sunk, that of the mass has risen. We do not 
now see a Shakspeare or a Machiavelli stand forth in striking 
contrast with thtfherd ; but we are surrounded by men of talent, 
ahd'one of the leading ideas of the age is that of association- 
association of artisans of the same trade, of capitalists engaged 
in kindred enterprises ; association of provinces of the same State, 
and association of nations, divided, yet descended from the same 
■ stock, all striving to do by collective action that which each sepa- 
rately Would be uuable to effect. 

In the Case of provinces and nations, long arbitrary divisions, 
the dissensions of rulers, and the diffbrences of constitutions and 
religions, prevent this principle from coming into full and com- 
plete action ; but Were they left' to their own tendencies, and their 
■governments even cbmparatively {^imilated,.we betieve- tfae des- 
tiniCs-of Europe would turn on the relative action and Connexion 

H eat elements that oompoto' its ]^alation — ^the 
oilic, and the. Slave., ',, Tfeua swe bdie'Se the poUcy 
leads Engkind towatdi'WP.'^l^csi wiih-fjtetmany 
if' a te^dnstinct esMsSI^^ applied, '^ere tiie 
as oUth^i!^, .and anoo|;^mg .-fo . 

they %buld'< ‘be . Our 

natural for andvioi^^bieB would be idem-. 
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tical with our own. The mistake has been, that we have rflied 
ourselves with the German Governments, as against their subjects, 
whom it has been their object to divide and oppress ; whor^,*it 
should have been our aim to encourage the development ot free 
Protestant States in Germany, and to restrict, as far as possible, 
the action of despotic and Catholic Austria, a State the law6 
whose development ore es>sentialj[y anti-German, were it only by 
the fact that the bulk of her population belong to other and 
hostile races. 

By the same principle of affinities, France, the first and chief 
of the Latin nations, inevitably tends towards an alliance with 
Italy and Spain. With her sister States alone has she community 
of interests ; in them alone can she find her true and natural 
allies.' This solidarity of interests and tendencies would of 
itself supply a powerful motive for the sympathy the French Go- 
vernment has lately shown for. the Italians, and for its half- 
avowed desire to rescue Italy from the domination of a German 
clement and army ; it is, however, supported by others of a more 
temporary, but no lesb cogent nature. Having accepted for 
France the position in which she was placed by the treaties of 
1816, Napoleon III. has an especial right to insist that they 
shall be observed by others, whereas in Italy they are mariifestly 
violatt^d by Austria. jMoreovor, the French occupation of Home, 
excusable in so far as it prevented Austria from directly domi- 
neering over the whole peninsula, and from which it would be 
impossible to ^vithdraw without aggravating the existing evil, as 
long as the Austrian garrisons remain in the Legations, makes 
France in part responsible for tlie misery of Italy, and lays upon 
her the moral obligation to redress the wrong she has helped to 
create. Finally, the volcanic state of Italy, and the danger of a 
revolutionary explosion, increased by every day the Austrian 
occupation is prolonged, is a cause of incessant peril 1o the Im- 
perial Government. Louis Napoleon is thus enabled to justify 
himself in demanding that the present state of affairs in Ztalv 
shall cease, and were it possible to believe that the motives whicn 
we have assigned to. him are strengthened only by a spirit of 
national chivalry and genuine regard for the Italians, we should 
not blame him for enforcing his demands by recourse to arms if 
Austria declines a peaceable solution, and maintains her gamsdns 
in the Duchies, contrary to treaty, and tlie general balance of 
power by them established, on the pretence tbat.her posirioi^ in 
Lombardy would ^otherwise bo untenable, a prince wliich 
oiently proves how is the baris* of right on which she 

stands. 

^ England, we hnve alrtaady said, has no dfceot cause ,1^ ^engage 
in war with Austria^ mr less has she *ady reasonable motive for 
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supporting W; ospeoially since the propositions of X< 04 sd Govley 
have been rejected at Vienna. We therefore sdyooate neutrdity, 
but wo wonld haye England vitblteld by no petty jealousy, by no 
vain of , the prestige insepoi^le from victory, from giving to 

Erextoe snd Piedmont the moral support due to the champions of 
& juajb canse. Xxit those descend into the lists whose duty, whose 
rights and vrhose necessity it is to do so. Let those whose hap* 
pi^ poi^a pepits them to st&nd aloof vithoat deelioing the 

responsibility cast upon them by events, applaud the combatants 
in favour of the great principles of national existence, and free 
independent development of States, and use the great influ- 
ence they cannot abdicate, in order to render the inevitable evils 
of war 08 little extensive os possible, and to restrain the victor 
within the bounds of moderation and justice. This is the port 
we would have England play, as at once the most consistent with 
the princMes that animate her internal government, with her 
dignity and her interests. Let her leave Austria to the fate that 
she has brought upon herself by her oppressive internal, and her 
frlse and treacherous external policy. Let her cast into the scale 
in favour of France the great weight of her influence and appro- 
bation, giving thereby to the Italian populations a security they 
cannot now feel, tliat their independence will not be bought at 
the price of their internal liberty, and assuring to herself a deci- 
sive voice in the arrangements that will be the consequence of war. 
K England uphold Austria, France, in our opinion, will not the 
less make war ; but if victorious, she will have the full right to 
say to England— ^Thexe-settlement of Europe shall now be made in 
accordance with my views aud my interests. The prizes of war 
are for those who have run the risks of the coufliot. IShe who 
suppoited the defeated enemy has here no right to advise. ■ 

But wo hope such a contingency is not evefr possible, in spite 
of the declarations of the Ministers of the Crown in Parliament, 
in spite of the explanations asked of the Sardinian Governments 
as to mirolments that have not taken place, and the remonstrances 
against a policy which is in tmtii one of legitimate defence, since 
every forward step on the part of Piedmont has been the direct 
consequence of an aggressive movmuent of Austria. We cannot 
believe that a fipe mid liberal people like the English will ever 
pmmit their Government to aid the oppressor against the op- 
pressed } or, t|kat while they are claiming more extensive freedom 
fta ti)emaaty 6 S,at home, they will be the tadixect means of tearing 
■tom otheft wbA which they already possess. It would he a 
terrible of the words, " hhn that hath riiall be 

giveh„ and from him jhat hath not she}} be t^en away even that 
wfai^ be hath," w^ie the posithm of the <jppreBsed nationalitieis 
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to be aggravated (an occurrence inevitable if tha present crisis 
do not terminate in their favour) by the act of the V€(ty nation 
whose liberties are being increased at the same moment. 

Wo repeat, we cannot believe that the Stilish uatim will 
abandon abroad the cause advocated at home ; nor can we believe 
that the Government will be blind to the dignified part tJwt 
England may play on this occasion. In the Crimean war) the 
liwt laurete were reserved for Jl’rance. England met witlimi&- 
fortune, and just as she had developed all her strength, and was 
about to retrieve her disasters, the Peace of Paris, avowedly the 
work of the French Emperor, robbed her of the opportunity of 
showing that she bad not degenerated sinco the last general war : 
now is^e time to regain what was then lost. Let her support 
France as long as her cause is just and generous ; but if, in the 
event of an appeal to the sword, the war of liberation should 
become a war for conquest, let England then say, “Halt! 
the cause advocated is won; let the nations now freed orgamze 
Ihoir internal government at their own good pleasure," and her 
word will be law. Let England take the opposite course, and 
on her may rest the responsibility of a) long and bloody 
European war, in which all the existing territorial arrangements, 
nay, even all society, may bo convulsed, and from which it is 
lenibly doubtful whether she herself would come forth unscathed. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

S IB TOLIAM HAMILTON * was one of thoee men who have 
exercised an influence on their generation not soon to pass away, 
who have enjoyed a great liring reputation, but who have not left 
behind them an achieved monument or finished work to command the 
admiration of posterity. Hib strength lay principally in the learning 
connected with his subject, in his power of clear review and precise 
criticism of preceding errors. Ho conferred a great benefit upon the 
study of philosophy in this country, by familiarizing a large number of 
persons with some of the Kantian philosophical terms and with some 
of the rudimentary Kantian distinctions, and by setting before them 
an unrivalled model of precision and clearness of statement in the 
treatment of metaphysical subjects, Bui his labours were too 
much dibtrihuted, too much frittered away in occasional papers and 
in reciilicaiions of the views of others. 

We think it will be understood with some disappointment by the 
general public, that the volumes now in courbo of publication consist 
simply of a biennial series of lectures, thrown off for the^ most part 
in the veiy cmrency of the Sessions when they were originally de- 
livered, and repeated with no important additions during the twenty 
years that the author held the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Ediiburgh ; — 

'"jfis fiibt course of lectures (metaphysical) thus fell to be written during 
the currency of the session (1836-7) The author was in the habit of de- 
livering tlirce lectures each week ; and each lecture was usually written on the 
day, or more properly on the evening and night, preceding its delivery. The 
course of metaphysics, as it is now given to the world, is the result of tins 
nightly toil, unremittingly sustained for a period of five months.”— Pret, p. 10 . 

It is all wliich can be expected of a person of mediocj;© ability, if 
he succeeds in attaining a Professorial Chair in one of our XJnivcrsities, 
that he should continue to repeat until he is grqfheaded the re- 
spectable course o£ lectures which he concocted in his youth 5 hut for one 
to do so who has the reputation of being first among hie contem- 
poraries on his particular subject, involves, to say the leant of it, a loss 
of most valuable opportunities. It is sometimes r^roadhed to Pro- 
fessors in the Cerman Universities — or reproached to the system 
wh)^ bestows upon them mott niggardly endowments-— that when 

— . * ‘ ^ ^ 

^ ** Ijeuturea on Metaphysws sad Logig.” By Sir HamUtw> Bwi.,* Pro- 
fessor of l^ogao and Idetapljysios in thn yi!uvarftiiy.af ip^i^ 

, by the ,Bev. K L. Mans^B.1),, Oxfcid, afid John feitoL Bclinhurgh, 
lul^ ToUuaes. Vbls. Leettm on Mi^bysics. Bdinbutgh sad 

Iiondse. Biaekwood sad Soak ^ 
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they have obtained their “ Stuhl,” they emplojr themselves too 
frequently upon literary undertakings, rather designed to iacrease 
their individual reputation, than connected with the duties of their 
office ; and it is better to acknowl^e frankly that the publication of 
these lectures of Sir William Hamilton may give occasion for similar 
observations. 

The editors remark justly, that the present volumes “ may appear 
to some disadvantage, on account of the length of time which ha% 
elapsed between their composition and publication.*’ ¥ov many things 
which would have been new to English readers twenty years ago, have 
become familiar to them, partly by means of the writings of the author 
himself, partly by reason of the stimulus which he assisted in giving 
to speculative studies. The lectures have no claim to bo con- 
sidered as a course upon metaphysics ; on metaphysics, properly 
60 called, they scarcely touch ; but they are a valuable contribution 
to the literature of psychology. Metaphysics, indeed, necessarily in- 
cludes psychology in a twofold manner, for metaphysics is the study of 
being in its essence or its causes. Mind is therefore one of its 
objects, inasmuch as it is a kind of, or mauifebtation of, being ; and, 
moreover, the human mind, whatever it be physically, is itself tho iii- 
btniment through which alone all our knowledge can be attained. 
Now, it certainly would have been more philosophical and more candid 
in appearance, not to have assumed at the outset, in a troatiso on 
“ Metaphysics,” a severance between mind and matter as distinct sub* 
stances, and then to treat mind as the only proper object of philosophy. 
It might have been found to be so ultimately, when all causes were 
scon to be resolvable into mind or intelligence; but the investigation of 
causes was abandoned by the author, as carrying us beyond the legiti- 
mate boundaries of our faculties. It would therefore have been better 
for him to have said that metaphysics proper, being a fruitless study, 
and tho cognition of facts with some limited inferences being all that 
is witW the range of our powers, the course undertaken would be 
illustrative of the phenomena of human lAind, and of the laws and 
limitations of human thought. These lectures will no doubt be made 
text-books and appliances for private study, and such a pretension as is 
put forth respecting them in the following words may mislead the less 
experienced;--' 

“ Science and philosophy are conversant either about Mind or about Hatter. 
The former of these is PnilosojAy properly so called. With tho latter we 
have nothing to do, except in so far as it may enable us to throw light upon tho 
former; frr Metaphysics, in whatever latitude the term to taken, is a science, 
or complement of soiouce, exclusively occupied with mind. Now the philo- 
sophy of Miud,”**P*yehology or Metaphysios, in the widest signification of tho 
terms, — ^is ihreefeld; for the object it immediately proposes for the consideration 
may be either, 1, Fhsstoicbna in general ; or, 2, Laws ; or, 3, tojsjusnoBSj— 
'HI., VoL I., p. 1:20. 

The course is acttiatty employed about the first division only of tho 
subject ; the Bocond'would have been found superfluous ; fov laws of 
mind would ho dBstribwjiablo part!^ under otootved phenomena, 
under inferential resutts. But the third division, or Besults^^oould 
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alono^ present ike objects of metapbTtiofil study, strictly so called, as 
tbe author has elsewhere well expms^ it thias : — 

A]thou{i;h, therefore, existence be onl; terealcd to ns in phenomena, and 
though we san, therefore, hiire only a relative knowledge either of mind or of 
mswr etiUi by inference and analogy we may legitlmatdy attempt to n&e 
above mere appearances which experience and observation afford Thus, 
folf the eristence of God and the Immortality of the Sonl are not 
l^ven ns as phenomena, as objects of immediate knowleo^; yet if the pheno- 
mena aetolly given do necessarily reouire, for thek raticmal exdanation, the 
hypothesis of Smmortaiity and of Goa, we are assuredly entitled from the 
existence of the former to infer the reality of the latter. Now the science 
conversant about all such inferences of uxuuiown being from its known mani- 
festations, is called Ontology, or Metajphysics Peopbe.”— Id. ib., p. 125. 

There are also other places in which these inferences or results arc 
acknowledged as the proper end of the author’s undertaking, and in 
which some of them are anticipated. 

The ten first lectures are introductory, containing general observa- 
tions on the subject of philosophy. Lect. XI. — ^XYIIi. are concerned 
with the phenomena of the consciousness, which are distributed into 
three classes, of knowing, feeling, and endeavour. It is shown to 
imply knowledge, actual, immecHate, and discriminating; laws are 
Laid down under which its phenomena ought to be studied — ^the law of 
iParciinon/^, that is, that not the fact of consciousness, but the 
validity oi its evidence, is the proper subject of discussion ; the law of 
Integriiyj that is, that all its phenomena are to be taken into ac- 
count; the law of Sarmony^ that inferences from the phenomena 
must be consistent with the whole of the fdets. The veracity of 
the consciousness being presumed, without which any attempt at pMlo- 
sophy would be ^ildish, the first general fact presented by it is 
ol^erved to be its simultaneous and indivisible perception of the self 
and the not-self ; the second, is of the combined a^ivity and passivity 
of mind. The third phenomenon is rather a question, problem, or infe- 
rence, than an acknowledged fact — ^namely , whether the mind is modified 
unconsciously— -and the author adopts the doctrine qf latency, of which 
there are three degrees ; 1, as when we know a language, but are not 
making use of it ; 2, as when in certain states of cs^tatidn or ex- 
citement the possession of knowledge is revealed of which we had 
previously been unconscious, — of which we remain unconscious on 
relapsing into ourordinary state ; 3, mental modifications, of which wc 
always remain oncemacious, but ** which manifest their existence by 
effects of which we are conscious.’* 

In concluding the portion of his lectures devoted to the considera- 
tion of the j^iiwomena of cpnsciousness, Sir Willkm Hamilton 
Erected attention to three pimcipal obsemtione or^inf^ences, in 
certain of the resultii to 1^ established in another 
coum upb^metltphysics proper; These 1. The i^ct of our self- 
eaistencei^reeived intodtivc^ in ’rerj act;ipf consoiousnees, which 
gives contempomieeit^ Ihdi'rikibiy^ both the self 

and the not-sdf; 2^ !l^faot of mental, unity; ^‘as clearly as I 
am oonsciaus of existing^ so diearly am I cemteioua at evexy moment 
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of ejdstcinoe. • « « That the jooiisoious Ego is lust itself a mere 
modification, nor a series of modi^ations of anjr other si(1^0ctj^ bat 
tiiat it is itself something different from all its modifications^ wi a 
self-subsistent entity.’* (Lect. XIX, VoL I., p. 373.) 3. The identity 
of mind or person, which is of the !i^ importance as givta|^.i&e« 
of individtitu immortality. The unity and identity of the self depes^ 
for their evidence upon the “ deliverance** of our com^ebu^eelM 
employ a term in favour in the north, taken, we believe, metaph^r^;, 
cally from the Scotch courts, but which has a v^y ambiguotM» sound 
in the south — ^and this deliverance*’ itself may be an ilhtsion, as 
Kant and Hume might object. The reply is given, that the possi- 
bility of philosophy supposes the veracity of consciousness as to the 
contents of its testimony ; therefore in disputing the -testimony of 
consciousness to our mental unity and substantiality, Kant disputes 
the possibility of philosophy, and consequently reduces his own 
attempts at philosophising to absurdity.’* (Lect. XIX., VoL I., p. 374.) 
Certainly the Tu quoque in this passs^e is little philosophical ; and it 
should be remembered that, relatively to us, the “ deliverance*’ of con- 
sciousness is not only veracious but true ; wo aci!ept relatively to our- 
selves that? the fact is so as the consciousness reports, yet we cannot 
know that absolutely in itself it is so ; and this relative character of 
all human knowledge must apply to the reports of consciousness con- 
scorning the inner man, or mind become an object to it, as well as to 
its report of the outer or material world. And so Sir William 
Hamilton had well laid it down, after other philosophers, “ that all 
human knowledge, consequently that all human philosophy, is only of 
the relative or phenomenal” (Vol. I., p. 130) ; “ our whole knowledge 
of mind and matter is only relative” (ib., p. 138) ; therefore, the unity 
and identity of the thinking subject, which the consciousness reports, 
are phenomena, true relatively to us ; but as to the supposed substance 
which they characterize, we know it not, nor whether they are more 
than apparent qualities of i^ In order to facilitate some important 
inferences concerning the identity and continuance of the thinking 
subject, the relative character of all knowledge, so clearly stated (Vol. 
1., pp. 136 — 8), was afterjvards suffered to drop somewhat out of siglrt. 

The discussion of consciousness, in its general facts and relations, 
terminates with tho 19th Lecture; the consideration of the special 
faculties of knowledge succeeds. These are found to be^ — 
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^ I, Fresentativo 
IL Conservative 
m. Begrodttotive 

IV. Bepresentative 
V. filaboratlve 
LVL Ileguktive . 


f External— Perception. 

' ( Internal— Self-cOnsciousness. 

Memory. 

{ Without will— Suggestion. 

With will — Kemimscence. 

. Imaguiatiou. 

• Comparison— Facalty of Eelationsk f ^ 

, Beason — Common Senso*” 

, Leot.XX.,VeLIL,p.]7. , 


Of these the treated in nbe^teotures,^ jncludbg an etaboreCie 
criticism bf Reid and other authors, and estabfishing the doetril^e'^ 
an immediate pX»toeptioto of an external world; or rather, shovMng 
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that hypothesis to he preferable to theows of representative percep- 
tion, when it is properly guarded as to'^fee relative and subjective 

chai‘acter of the information so conveyed.* Memory and recollection, 
the laws of association^ imagination, judgment and the processes of 
ahstraction and generalisation which are subservient to it, are disposed 
of in eight In three others are explained the author’s doctrine 

of jthe conditioned, aird of the necessary limitations of human 
thought. Even the ancient philosophers acknowledged hui^an 
thought to be compounded of two elements, an inner idea and outward 
matter, inner faculty or insight and outward object, an inner form 
and outward substanoe, or the like. The criterion by which the 
native might bo distinguished from the extraneous element was first 
enunciated by Leibnitz ; the native element, or law of thought, being 
known by the mark of necessity — the necessity of thinking so and so — 
the impossibility of thinking otherwiseu ITot that any law of 
thought can be quickened into activity without experience, but ac- 
cording as our cognitions receive at once the stamp of necessity or 
contingency, they are a priori^ or merely empirical. For instance, 
immediately the axiom is enounced, or an instence exhibited, of the 
whole being equal to its parts taken together, thought ratifies it as a 
universal or necessary truth : but an event of life or a material pheno- 
menon, though presented as a fact, is not conceived of as necessary. 
These latter facts may serve as a basi* of induction, but do not awaken# 
a mental assertion superseding the necessity of induction. There is 
also a contribution of form to the sum of tl\ought in every case of ordi- 
nary perception — the externaV world appears to us as it does, partly by 
reason of its own bidden nature which escapes us, and partly by reason of 
our constitution ; and appeal’s differently to us and to other animals by 
reason of the ditfe^^^nce of their internal constitution from our own. But 
that is not now the question, which concerns the extent of range of the 
d priori faculty, or the value of the subjective clement per se, whether 
it has any and what revealing power, and esj)ecially whether it can reveal 
to us the Absolute, the Eternal, the Infinite ; for these are certainly not 
reached by experience. Of course, if any one maintain that he, indi- 
vidually, can fully and adequately conceive In^ty and Eternity as posi- 
tive Being, we can have nothing to say, except that his faculties do not 
correspond with our own ; but if the question is to be determined W an 
analysis of the human conce^itions of what are called Infinity and Eter- 
nity, and of the relations which those concepts bear to the human facul- 
ties, then we must say that we can have positive conception only of 
the finite— that the infinite can be conceived of hj us only approxi- 
mately and under the limitations of our own possibilities of thought. 
Sir mlUam Hamilton claims as his own the elucidating the law of 

* of mediate perception and of an ideelhnn reaembling the hypo- 

theeis species'’ it maintained. m Basentials of Plulosophy, 

wheretym Constltaent Ptin^ples are traced thrangboui the various departments 
of Seisfvee! with Aiis^eirStriotiM on the viewi of sme of onr leading 
l^lQosophers/’ By the Geoige Jhanisson, M.A., one of the Ministers of the 
Parish of Old Machar, Aberdeen. Bdiidmrgh; T. and T* dark. London: 
Hamilton, Adanus, and Co. li3d9 
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the limitation of human thodghf, which ho describes as vibrating be- 
tween two contmdictorics. This term contradictory he use9 hi ft 
logical ajid sometimes misleading sense. For the principle of ooniila>* 
diction in logic is simply this — that two alternatives bring giten, 
which cannot be true together, the affirming the one denies the 6tbei% 
and the denying of the one affirms the other. Jlut this suppliea 
rude and inapplicable analogy to the limitations of thd 
thought. Thus with respect to the conception of time. O^li^ 
dictory to supposing a commencement of time is to suppose a nott- 
commencemeiit or infinite precession ; but if a commencement be in- 
conceivable, the contradictory is not thereby established as conceiv- 
able. So a cutting short of time and an infinite succession of time 
are equally inconceivable ; if one of the alternatives could be conceived 
it would exclude the other, but each being inconceivable, neither 
posits the other. Nothing could be more unsatibTactory than the 
statement and application of this law in Lecture XXKVIIL, pp. 
3G8— 70 - 

“Now, then, I lay it down as a law whicli, though not generalized by phi- 
losophers, can he easily proved to be tine by its application to the phenomena, 
Thai all (?) that is conceivable in Ihoucrht lies bet\iccii tuo extremes, which, 
fvs contradictory of each other, cannot both be true, hut of whicli, as mutual 
conticidiclorics, one must/*— (p. 368.) 

And with rospoet to the conception of space : — 

“It is plain that space either must be bounded or not bounded. These arc 
contradictory alternatives; ou the principltit of contradiction they cannot 
liotli be true, and on the principle 0% excluded middle, one must be true.**— 
(p. 309.) 

And, again, the philosopher having a glimpse of a ^really serviceable 
doctrine, is blinded by his logical term of contradiction ; — 

“ Now, then, botli contradictories are equally inconceivable, and could we 
limit our attention to one alone, wc should deem it at once impossible and 
absuid, and suppose its unknown opposite as uecessaiily true. But as wc not 
only can, but are constrained to consider Jiioth, we find that both are equally 
incomprehensible; and yet, though unable to view either as possible, we are 
forced by a higher law to admit that one, but one only, is ucceasar^/* — (lb., 
p. 370.) 

Further, in a paper written autumn, 1855 — on desk May, 1856, 
(Appendix, Vol, II., pp. 523, ff.) he seems on the point of emancipating 
himself from the theory of logical contradiction, and distinguishes from 
it a psychological application of contradiction which admits, “ that we 
may be unabm to think the possibility of either alternative,*’ and this 
“ psychological phasis of the law has been generally neglected “ we 
are proved to be incompetent to think what we muet necessarily think 
about ;” but ho falls helplessly back from his doctrine of limitation^4^ 
it really amounted to anything, when he gives as a dormer mot ^ 

“And thus while Existence, Time, and Space are Bie indispensah)e ooh- 
ditions, forms, or oategories of actual thought, still are wc unable to conceive, 
either of the counter alt^atives, in on$ or other of wkiph m cannot 
that they erietP 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Sbeibs, Vol. XV. No* II. ? P 
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The hesitation of Sir William Hamilbon in the application of his own 
doctrine of Htnitation, or of tbeimpo^oy m mind, Is especialljr evident 
in his treatment of the idea of c^nsawon. Here, as elsewhere, it is pro- 
bable that be was restrained from a Ml development of his views by 
theoiogioal Considerations. should have l^n frankly stated and 

rested in»that the human mind is^ually impotent to conceive either 
dt the alternatives of an infinite regression of causes, or of a first 
cause becoming active out of nothing: for t]^ reality of Being which 
we cannot fathom is probably as Ibbtle approximated by our attempts 
to conceive a first cause, as to conceive a regression of causes. The 
^per on causation of the date 1855-6, (App., Vol. II., p. 538), presents 
the author’s last and most consistent views on that subject. 

Perhaps, also, the theological influences to which we have alluded 
led Sir William Hamilton to guard himself on another point, in away 
which is the more to be regretted, because professional divines may be 
tempted to think speculations secure of triumph which arc founded on 
a distinction recognised by so great a man. The following is the dis- 
tinction which he draws between belief and knowledge : — 

** We know God according to the finitnde of our faculties ; but we believe 
much that we are incompetent properly to know. The infinite, the inrimtc 
God, is what, to use the words of Pascal, is infinitely inconceivable. Paith, 
Belief, is the organ by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.’*— 
(Vol. n., p. 374.) 

Tho mistake into which theologers may fall relative to such expres- 
sions is, that faith or belief can g^ve conceptions which are denied this 
to knowledge ; whereas bolievihg, as well as knowing, presupposes as its 
object a concept already clear ; belioting is a mode of judgment and 
ci^ablc of degrees, but we may have a weak belief concerning a clear 
concept ; nor can ^ strength in the belief supplement confuseduess in 
the concept. In reference, indeed, to mysteries in the divine nature. 
Infinity, and the like, we cannot properly be said to believe them^ but 
to believe that they are. It is a mere puzzle of language which con- 
founds believing the Infinite, &o., with believing that there is an In- 
finite ; and a like fallacy is at the root of the doctrine which main- 
tains that we even know the Infinite, the Absolute, &c., for we can 
only know or conceive that there is an Infinite. 

Six more lectmees on the feelings, and their relation to the cognitive 
and practical faculties, conclude the series. There are in the Appen- 
dices some additional papers of no great extent, of a later date than 
the lectures themselves. The' most elaborate of these is a pb^rsiolo- 
gical one, controverting the phrenological doctrine of the localmation 
of the cerebral or^ns, with particular reference to those organs sup- 
posed to occupy the place of the frontal sinuses. This paper had ap- 
peared in the MUaal Tmen^ 1855, but is well worthy of being re- 
produced. I^^iiors have ^rformed their duty with singular pains 
and most fipmfInTr forhea^oe: they have verified the author’s 
numerous Spences to his authoritiea, and have supplemented them 
with copies additions out of a learning equal to his own, but have 
scrqifaloUiOT abstmded froxn advancing opinioim either of assent or 
dissent. 'TOe work will i^t disappoint reasenable expectation, hut it 
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will disappoint thote who may expect to find in it a treatise on 
Ketaphysies, or even a completed course of lectures on PsycholoeVr 

An importimt reotiEcation of pldlosophy is undertaken in ^‘Man 
and his DweHin^place/^* in order to the esUhlishtnent of a SfitUWKst 
theory of the universe. Observation represents the world ai^und 
the phenomensd world, as passive and in itsolf inert or dead ; birt 
is evey' reason to tAink appearances are to us in some way or 
deceitml, at least that tney do not represent to us the reality 
things, and from these deceitful appoarances wo draw erroneous 
renccs ; from our very attempt to be on our guard against them wa 
are led into false hypotheses — as, for instance, to suppose the existence 
of a dead matter as the substratum of the materiiu qualities which 
make impressions on us. But what if, instead of dead matter, the 
deadness be in ourselves, and we transfer our own defect into the 
universe wherein we exist ? There will thus be no duality of essences 
in the universe called mind and matter — only one essence, that of 
spirit — which is life and its source ; and material things will be only 
phenomena of spirit, appearing to us dead and inert, by reason of our 
own inertness, whereas they are in themselves not dead but living 
forms. 

The door is opened by the assertion of the existence of matter for any and 
every bupcr&tltion. Tlie argument bv which all superstition supports itself has 
been conceded. For, in truth, the belief in matter, the belief that the world that 
wc feel to be is the true world that is, is in the strictest sense a superstition. 
It is THE SUPERSTITION rather ; the idol, or show which we worsliip, in which 
wo beliere. All Other superstitions olin^ about this, and suck their life from 
it. Our ignorance, our actual spiritual death, whereby the etcnial is not to us, 
and the pnenomcna or forms are the realities, this is the source of all the 
superstitions of mankind ; even as to know the £TEBNi#< is their remedy.’* 
--(p. 183.) 

Hence, as conceived by the author, the temptation to a supernatural 
mysticism is done away with. For we only require to follow out our 
legitimate fhferences from the fact that all the realify which the 
phenomenal has it derives from the defect in man’s perception, in 
order to be led into a knowledge of absolute being. And this caution 
must especially be taken with us, that we cannot conceive the Eternal 
— ^we can know it only in life and within the soul : whatever is con- 
ceived in thought is no more eternal. Eternal life is a felt life, but 
not of time or sense. 

Whatever may be the value of such speculations, they are connected 
with a certain criticism or recidheation of some Biblicid doctrines 
respecting salvation and damnation, judgment to come, everlasting 
punishment, and the like. And they may appear to have morn value 
than otherwise would be thought to belong tb them, by reason thie 
coimexion ; by reason of the solution which they undertake to bring 
of difficulties resecting an eternal punishment of the wicked. But 
when such spccmations are closely bound up, as they are in this 


> <'Maa and Ua pwelUng-plaes.”' An Ebmw towards the Xnteipretati(m of 
Nature. London : ^hn W. ij^xker and 8oxu 18d9. 
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volume^ T^lth attemp1;ed solutions of those l<^cal ^ohlpmsi it gives 
reason to think that they have been originally set in motion^ from a 
desire to discover some metaphyeical hypothesis capable of reconcilia- 
tion both with the letter ,of Scripture, and with the moral instixiets. 

are soon seen in consequence to have little substantial value. 
"Am however transcendental the metaphysics, they cannot be retained 
in unison with the letter of Scripture, whatever ^strain may be put 
u|^ its interpretation. The force applii^L to the Biblioal terms dt&viog, 
and the like, by scholars of our own time, is only worthy of 
those bygone days of the Unitarian disputations, when the letter of 
Scripture was the ultimate appeal in controversies. It should at least 
be acknowledged now by speculative theologians, that there may be a 
truth in, Scripture behind and beyond its letiei^ beyond even the 
thoughts of those who composed its parts. And if sound theology, 
fair interpretation, and true science require us on the one hand to say 
that in the first chapter of Genesis a creation in six days is meant to 
be described, and on the other, that we are not bound down to believe 
the world woe made in six days, so neither ought we to put a force 
on words in parables and elsewhere which speak of eternal reward and 
punishment, in order to make them square with our conceptions ; nor 
when we have interpreted them fairly, are wo bound down to them in 
defiance of the moral sense which God has given us. 

It may further be observed, that the Hebrews had certainly not 
originally an idea of a metaphysical eternity — they could think only 
of an indefinite extension and succession of time — ^this is the idea pre- 
sented in the Psalms, the Prophets, and the three first Gospels, by the 
words “ ever and ever,” and like phrases. In the fourth Gospel and 
in the writings <)f St. Paul other forms of thought and» expression 
meet us respecting the unseen, the spiritual, and the eternal. But it 
is contrary to all principles of sound criticism, to endeavour to force 
into unison, or to amalgamate by a transcendental solvent, ideas which 
belong to different schools of thought, because the books infwhich they 
occur arc now bound up in one collection. 

Apart, indeed, from its transcendental entanglements and scriptural 
reconciliations, there are many beautiful and deep things in this book ; 
and there is one application of the author^s favourite doctrine of the 
Etehkal Now, which has a good practical bearing. 

Wc find it hard to believe that damnation can be a thing men like. But 
does not what every being likes depend on what it is P Is corruption less cor- 
ruption, in man’s view, because worms like it P Is damnation less damnation, 
in God’s view^^ because men like it P And God’s view is simply the truth. 
Surely one of a revelation must be to show us things from God’s 

view of fheioi^^at is, as they truly mre. Bin trujy is tenation, though to us 
it is plsBaMji. That sin is pleasure to us, surely is the evil part of pur condi- 
tion.*-^ §19.) 

Thb purpose of The Friendly Disputants”^ is to pass in review the 
lEk^ript^ texts and usual arguments which bear upon eschatology; to 

• “The friendly Disputaiits ; or, Future Punishment Beconsidered.** By Aura, 

Attfte of Aihbum.** London : Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1359. 
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shbw that tho biblical expressions do not require; and that other con- 
siderations forbid, the acceptance of a doctrine of eternal inflicted 
punishment. And the result is to lead from Eternism to ttestruc- 
tionism, Destructionism to IRedivivalism^ and from Rodiviyalisni 
to Omnism ; and, moreover, to rest in the Univoraalist doctrine mthouti 
abandoning an Evangelical and Scriptural scheme. Not to repeat 
has already been said bearing on this subject, there are oonsideiatksi^ 
which will render Universalism itself not a final resting-place. Cer- 
tainly tho spectacle or imagination of an eternity of misery is such sa 
more readily to stimulate inquiry as to whether it be a necessary article 
of faith, than the contemplation of an eternity of happiness would bq. 
Yet upon reflection, there will appear as much inappropriateness in 
the attaching a happiness of infinite duration, and of infinite inten- 
sity, as a reward of* a finite and not perfect obedience, as there is in 
visiting with infinite woe a finite wickedness, which is in no person 
unmixed with soma good. It is as disproportionate and unsuitable for 
Lazarus to rest for ever and ever in Abraham’s bosom, in requital of a 
few years’ poverty and disease, as for Dives to be tormented for ever in a 
fiame, for a few years’ luxury and hard-heartedness. The parable need 
not bo pressed in the detail of its expressions, nor on good exegeiical 
rules need some other figurative passages; but whether pressed or 
relaxed, they should be pressed or relaxed equally with respect to the 
saved and the damned. Tho consequence, as it seems to us, of this 
equal treatment would be, that Universalism could not bo established 
upon Scriptural authority, ^though Scripture, when properly limited, 
might leave an opening for it, or lor stnnothing still more reasonable. 
At any rate, we welcome a work which, though it leaves untouched 
many essential points of the Evangelical creed, discusses the extent of 
the Scripture authority on an important subject in a candid and liberal 
manner. 

Appropriate here arc some very sensible remarks by tho author of a 
small pamphlet noted below : — ^ 

“The habit prevalent with EnglisU divines of narrowing their sphere of 
inquiry, aiul uf poring over the text of Scripture, instead of producing eom- 
prehonsivo views, or such as are reconcilable with historical or scientific investi- 
gation, engenders only a puerile verbal criticism, debasing wliat these divines 
would liave to be a spiritual creed into a mere matter of m*ammar and dic- 
tionary, and leaving the true signification of what they uphold as the word of 
God always yet to be discovered,”— --(p. 48.) 

And not only so, but where Scripture is silent, we are not forbidden 
to seek an oracle in the reason and the conscience.^ Men of old 
were nob anxious as they ‘now are ^respecting the destinies of humanity 
ill the worlds to come, nor did the problem concerning the justification 
of the ways of God to man come very close to their reflection. Th^" 
did not feel a difficulty, a contradiction, when they were told that He 

- I .... -Xf l. 
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9 rbo came to bring life and immortaliijr to light — toprofteh deliverance to 
captives and sight to the blind-*- to Hght every tnaii by coining into the 
world»«|^ ^ve all men— could yet speak of spiritu^ and eternal death. 
The following noble parage gives expression to yeawSngs which can- 
not he repiPessed merely because they may lack Biblical authority - 

is w apiritued death— only partial ninnbnesdi nevor a stop to that 
80 ^'s power of recovery from wickedness is infinite: its 
tme of healing IS time withoui bounds. There is no limit to the m medicairisf 
Of the umer^ the immortal man. To the body death is a finality ; but the 
^owt complication of pemonai wickedness is only one incident in the dovelop- 
ment of a ip^an whose life is continuous^ an infinite series of incidents am 

planed imd watched over by absolute love. I think there is not in 

tto Old Testament or the New a single word wMch tells this blessed truth, 
thw i^mtenco hereafter shall do ^y good, pr that the agony which men shall 
80 many years shall wipe out one single scar of wickedness. But 
the Universe is the revekl ion of Gtod, and it tells you a grander truth — ^jufmitc 
power and mfinite lote, time without bounds, for the restoration of the fallen 
and the recovery of the wicked. In all the family of God there is never a son 
^perditi(m.*»-~(p.l7.) 

A doctrine at least more intelligibly stated than some of those men- 
wned above, is put forth in Dr. Cromwoirs ‘‘ Soul and Future Lifo,”^ 
He maintains matter to bo the only entity of which we know any- 
thing: ifr may distinguibhed into living and lifelcbs, but for the 
metaphysical division of Being into Mind or Spirit and Matter wo 
have no authority. Mind is, in feet, a quality oi certain forms of 
matter, ^ lower manifestations of merely animal and vegetable life 
are qualities of some others. The author’s doctrine, as he argues, is 
noil-materialistic, inasmuch os he does not admit the mind to be mate- 
nal ; at the same time it is certainly not iminaterialistic, for he acknow- 
ledges no proof df an immaterial substance. Nevertheless, he thinks 
that his philosophy coniirmh the Scriptural doctrine of a future life, or 
at le^t leaves the way quite open for it ; for all which is necessary to a 
continuity of life is^ a continuity of the bodily, or of some bodily 
organisation.— all which fe necessary to its resuscitation is the resto- 
ration of that continuity, if it shall have been interrupted ^by the dis- 
persion of atoms, which in themselves are indestructible- There are 
some good observations upon personal identity, particularly on. the 
^int that precisely the same elements of thought are not requisite to 
identity of mind, any more than precisely the same elements of matter 
are necessary tb the sameness of body. Both the thoughts and the 
oiganization are in a constant state of flux, by the passing off of old 
and the aggregation of new elements. 

Within comparatively a very few'years is to be dated the origin of 
wmat are called ^^Memcal Missions.’* They were intended to act 
n^rdy m the way of jpioneering for missions, in the usual acceptation 
of the word, as a means whereW the physician might connate 
attenrion to the pieaehing of iAm clergyman. But further attention 
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has led many to think that the a^lication of the healing aart® to the 
wants^ and silverings of humanity ought to be provided fyr bb 
essential work of toe Christian Society. The Founder hi^oaelf was 
revealed as (me that ‘‘went about doing good,” and, ib Oriental 
phrase, “heaKng all that were vexed of the devil,” both in inner 
and outer, the bodily and spiritual man; and in primitiyt and 
mediaBval times the alleviating the bodily sufferings of was an 
acknowledged duty of the Church. Various corruptions, no doilbt, 
gathered about its exercise, such as the practice of exorcism^ founded 
on a superstition of demoniacal poBscssion; and the association of the 
medical profession in the charitable work of the Church degenerate 
into toe app]i(^ation of a dogmatic test to all who desired to exercise the 
profession of medicine as a secular employment. Many circumstances 
have recently contributed to direct attention to the important subject 
which )$ treated in the work here cited, in a sensible and unsectarian 
spirit. The author truly observes : — 

‘'Ccrhiin it is that witliout the Christian healer, the Evangelist, whether Sn 
Christian 6r Pagau lands, is addressing only the one half of man's nature, and 
coiibcqucntlvean only partially meet his necessities ; indeed, very many of the 
^bjects to which the Church is now directing hei energies, and which require 
a thorough knowledge of human nature, ana of the true (^ndition of human 
society, in order rightly to d( al with them, are altogether impracticable with- 
out the co-operation of the physician.”— (p. 158.) 

The exegesis of the New Testament has made great advances since 
the ftrst publication of “ Winer’s Grammar,” in 1822.® But it is not 
supersede, and has gone through six editions in the original. Very 
serviceable to biblicd students in this country will bo the translation, 
of which the first volume is now published. A rational treatment of 
the New Testament diction has been gradually gaining ground. 
Erasmus considered it to be even barbarous. Beza and H. Stephens 
defended it as Greek, and found beauty in its Hebraisms. Subse- 
quently, and till the middle of the eighteenth century, extreme views 
of the (Greek) purists on too one side, and the Hebraists on the other, 
obtained an alternate ascendancy. The truth is now generally ackn()w- 
ledg6d,,»that it is a variety of Hellenic — as some will say, an Alexandrian 
variety — of the Koiyr^ SmXeicroc, including Hebraist peculiarities. The 
translator is of opinion that it was formed rather upon the Greek as 
currently spoken in Syria, than upon the Greek of the LXX versioii, 
and that it is even capable of considerable illnstration from the 
popularly spoken Greek of the present day. 


® ** The Healing Art the Bight Hand of the Church ; or, Practical Medicine aU 
eBBontial dement in the Chnstian System*” % Therapeates Edinburgh : S1tth8^ 
land and Knox. Londons Simpkiii, M a rshal l, and 1869. 

* A Grammar of the Kew Testament IHetioii '* intended as an Introduotiott to 
the Critical Stedy of the Greek New Ttittshaetit.'’ By Br. George Benedict 
Winer, TranS^ the sixtii enlarg^ and improved edition of the oiigiiial* 
By "Edward Mamon, M.A., formeriy mfeseor In the Univerrity of Atheai; 
VoL L Edinburgh ; T. and T. Oark. LondcuLt Bmailtoii, Jamah 0^ 
1859. 
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The inonogTaph of Dr. Schwab tipcn John Grerson^® extends to 800 
pages, and vre cannot say that the bulk of the book is excessive, 
considering the subject undertaken. Indeed, the author confines him- 
self to whit comes m his W'ay. But if Gerson is to be discussed, and 
not assumed, he cannot be disposed of very briefly. Above all things, 
he cannot be sufficiently judged by the standard which Protestants are 
fond of ^applying to the men of the sixteenth century, and which they 

will ^ly, often on insufficient grounds, to those men of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth who were, as they think, or might have been, 
l^recursors of the Beformation. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the men of the Middle Ages exhibited no intellectual or moral great- 
ness bec*au%e they did not anticipate the movement of a Luther, a 
Zuingli, or a Calvin. Baring no period was the human mind more 
active than between the twelfth and lifteenth centurion? ; but the com- 
batants \\ ere fighting within narrow libts ; their blreiigth and 
dexterity were not the less taxi'd to the utmost. At length some of 
them broke through — “ Follow us outside into the open field,’* said the 
Protestant; “Fight it out uithin,” said the Catholic Church — and 
these parties have never since tliat time agieecl upon the ground on 
which to contmue their battle — have oiil} brandished their weapons at 
each other from a distance. Gei&oii ought not certainly to be con-* 
sideredas a forerunner of the Eelormation. The pari which ho took 
in the Council of Constance was suggested by the circumstances of the 
Church. Out of the scandal of the Papal schism, which was both a 
Catholic and a European dtfftculfg, arose the necessity of some 
theory of the Church, upon which it might bo put an end to. Such 
a theory was found in the doctrine of tlie supremacy of a General 
Council. And Gerson must have been an able man of business, m 
addition to his otl^r high qualifications, to effect that of the tUiee anti- 
popes then claiming the Chair of St Peter, one should resign volun- 
tarily, and two should be effectually deposinl by the authority of the 
Council. It is no doubt very serviceable to Protestants at some turns 
of their controversy with Rome to rememlier these transactions. Yet 
by no means must they on that account claim (lorson as of a kindred 
spirit with themselves; for whether ho actually voted or not for the 
condemnation to death of* John Huss, he acted against him when he 
was summoned before the same Council, and by no means admitted an 
appeal from the Council to private judgment or to Scripture, though he 
maintaiDed an appeal from popes to the Council. It is very sad, 
indeed, to see such men as Gerson and lluss, who had many things in 
common, arrayed against one another ; wc can only console ourselves 
with thinking, that if they have met in the Elysian fields, where the 
scales have f^on from thejr eyes, they no longer regard each other as 
opponents. But while they were on earth, Huss was a Realist, 
Gerson was a Nominalist; and Huss, when he had it his own way in 
Prague, had not been eonciliatory to his opponentb — had been the 
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means of rousing the popular Boheuiian spirit so as to expel 5000 Cter^. 
mans from the university. The Germans had the preponderatiilg 
influence Constance ; and Gerspn’s own theory was tO' extent 
at stake, for Huss would not submit himself ui:)^onditioiia% to the 
decision of the CoundL , * „ 

Dr. Schwab deals, on the whole, gently with Gerson, but be.dawori- 
minates well the peculiarities of his position and of hia oonvip^oiis. 
Thus the acknowledged piety of Gerson had a mystical side 5 he did 
not deny the possibility of a mental union with the Divine Being, 
apart from the conditions of time and place (hie et nunc), but acknow- 
ledged such an attainment was given to few ; he rather resembled the 
union of the moral soul with the Creator to the love which a child 
would have towards an unknown father or unseen benefactor, whose 
presence he could not enjoy^ but whom he knew by the effects of his 
providence. And he warns against the visionary mystics and the 
sentimental mystics, and those who mistake natural emotions for the 
movements of a divine love. Perhaps the most important portion of 
Dr, Schwab’s work is that in which he concludes upon internal evi- 
dence, that the treatise “ De Modis Uniendi ct Eeformandi Ecclesiam” 
is not properly attributed to Gerson. It enunciates principles at 
variance with others of his writings — as, for instance, that the' end 
sanctifies the means — which is entirely inconsistent with the doctrine 
he lays down elsewhere against the lawfulness of slaying a tyrant. 
The mere consideration of consistency is not sufficient to decide such a 
question; but if the particular treatise be not his, his character as a 
man will gain, although something of an authority may be lost to 
those who are anxious to see in Gerson a forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Among the opponents of Moravianism in. the middle of the last 
cefltury was Beugel,^^ the author of the ‘‘Gnomon,” still a standard 
exegetical work. He opposed the doctrines and practices of the 
Herrnhuters from the point of view of Lutheran orthodoxy, but it is 
impossible to throw suspicion upon his motiyes or upon his represen- 
tations. James Hutton, whose life we noticed recently, threatened 
Henry Rimius, whose “ Candid .Narrative ” went through* two English 
editions, with legal proceedings for his misrepresentations of the Bre- 
thren. The book of Ritnius was more popular and of a less guarded 
tone than the work of Bengel, and entered into an examination of the 
pecuniary transactions of Count Zinzendorf and bis followers^ .whidh 
would have been foreign: to the purpose of the theologian. But 
allowing for the differences pf their positions, the two authors coincide 
in the view they give of Moravianism in one of its phases. Bengel 
points out as heterodox the exaltation of the second over the other 
persons of the Trinity; the "maternal” character ascribed 
third-^so that, with the Churchy the heavenly famfly forms a qBatdrr 

'^AbrisS '^r so genannten BrUdet^meiue, in welcboia die Lebre 
ganze SfM^e gclprttfe^ das Gutb und[ . 3 dse difesy ui»t«irschie(^^ imAinsobdex^t 
die Spangen^igisOhe Peclara^oa JdbimOvAlbrett 
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mij^es in the hymn, ‘‘Papa, Mamayimd Mann, und Kirch the ex- 
traragant devotion paid to the “wounds** of the Saviour ; the misap- 
|>licatioa of the Scriptural figure of “Bride and Bridej^oom,*’ to 
signify the union bq^ween the Bedeemer and the soul ; the 

eifeminateness of the mysticism which represented all souls as female-*^ 
all mm 0 not mimt^ belkvors consequently as a sMerhoai^ not a bro- 
therhood, and the male Character merely as an outward dothing of a 
female $o^ for a typical purpose. Some of the inferences from these 
views were not only extravagant, but demoralising* And Moravianism 
seems to have been one of those religious forms, which in course of 
time run themselves clear of originid impurities, but find it difiicult to 
rid themselves of a suspected reputation. So the Baptists of the 
present day, though lineally descended from the Anabaptists of the 
sixteenth century, are perfectly clear from the social excesses of their 
predecessors, but are still regarded in Grerxnany with a traditional dis- 
Uk6 by reason of them ; something of the same kind is the case with 
ous own Methodism, which has l^ome much more sober than it was 
at its commencement ; although John Wesley himself discouraged all 
extravagances, and broke with Zinzendorf on account of the eccen- 
tricities which have been mentioned. A like thing will probably 
happen with Mormonism, if it should endure ; in another generation 
or two it will throw off its immoral and anti-social practices, and 
become a sect as respectable as ^be rest. 

The design of Dr. Stevens, in his history of Methodism, jg to pre- 
sent a general view of its rise, progress, and effects, acknowledging its 
severance into distinct branches, the Arminian and the Calvinistic, 
but considering them as parts of a great religious revival, and treating 
it as properly speaking a history, and not as a scries of biographies. 
The wt)rk will be comprised in four volumes, of which the first ter- 
minates at the dea\h of Whitefield, the second will complete the ac- 
count of British* Methodism, and the two others will give the general 
history of the Wesleyan Church in the United States and elsewhere 
down to the caitenary period of X839. The book has every mark of 
careful preparation, is written in a pleasing style and liberal spirit, and 
the publishers I'ecommend it externally by n very handsome form and 
cxeeution, A very oharaoteristio portrait of John Wesley is prefixed 
to the first volume. 

Mr. Kaye^^ truly observes, that the Indian question has become 
very largely a religious question. It baa been so in different senses 
ever sinee the outbreak of the mutiny, and it must continue to be so 
more and more. Mr. Kaye’s volume therefore supplies a want of the 
day in giving an account of what has hitherto b^n done for Chris- 

II, - . - . , v , T- -r - I -* 
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tianity m the Indian pednaula. He ia himself deeply interested in 
Christian musions^ but he" is able to take a dispasaioni^ view of the 
whole question of the progress hitherto^ and prospects for the future, 
of the cause which be has so much at heart* Ai the breaking out of 
the disturbances, parties naturally formed 'tliemselyes, and naturallj 
ran into extremes respecting the proximate origin of those lamentabb 
events. Borne regarded them as a necessary consequence of unjusti- 
hable interferences with the native beHefs ; oldiers beheld in them a 
^vine visitation for the neglect, on the part of the British nation, of 
its duty as supreme governor of India to bestow the Gospel on its 
peoples. Consequently, each party was prone to exag^rato either 
what had been done or what had been left undone relative to Chris- 
tianity. Coupled with this extravagance, there was really much igno- 
rance of the extent to which Christianity had been brought before the 
native population, and the manner in wUch in earlier and more recent 
times that had been done. Mr. Kaye undertakes to supply this defect, 
in part at least, for he disclaims for his work any greater protenrion 
than that of being a contribution to the Christian literature of India. 

Nothing could well be worse for a long period after the connexion 
of the English with India than the irreligious and immoral spectacle 
which they presented to the natives. Speaking of the age of Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Kaye says — 

•* In truth it must bo acknowledged that the Christianity of the English in 
India was ai this time in a sadly depressed state. Men drank hard and 
gamed high. Concubinage with the women of the couutry was the rule 
rather than the exception. Jt was no uncommon thing for English gentlem^ 
to keep populous senanas. There was no dearth of exciting amusement in 
those days. Halls, masquerades, races, and theatrical entertainments enlivened 
the seiilcmcnis, espocially in the cold weather; and the mild excitement of 
duelling varied the pleasures of the season. Men livtd, for the most part, 
short lives, and were resolute that they should be merry ones.” — (p. 95.) 

The first newspaper, it may be noticed, was established in 1780 by 
•one Hicky ; it reflected the mentals of the society for whose amusement 
it was intended, being full of infamous scandal and coarse personalities. 
With the administration, however, of Lord Cornwallis, a better state 
of things commenced ; and a strikhig alteration in the tone of mannm, 
extremely remarkable as effected in so short a space of time, is shown 
by the comparison of an account of a ball taken from Hiehy^ 
in 1780-1 with one of a like entertainment *from the India iahazMe 
(1788), two years after the landing of Lord Comwallia. la tlw fanner 
case, the ladies took their departure “ accompanied by the danglers 
at about half-past twelve,” the' jolly bucks remainmg, ** like true 
sons of Bacchus and Oomus,” to keep it up till four; wen comes a 
quarrel, a pugihstio encounter, and a dSnemmetU too gross fot Mr* 
Kaye to tepnniu On the latter occasion, dancing is resumed afifer 
supper, and the attractions of female society havel>econie supmot to 
those of the bottle. From the time of the ^ministration of Sir Jobn 
Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth), or rather frpm the tfece of^nis 
return to England, Mr. Kaye begina tp-Snd himself in the 
narrative. We are introdneed at home to Simeon^ Charles mimi. 
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WUliam Wilberforce, and tlic OlaptoUtt Sect in India, to the Bengal 
chaplains, Brown, Buchanan, Henry "Martjn, Corrie, and Thomason, 
who, before the age of missions properly so-called, not only did much 
to recall their countrymen to the outward decencies of morality and 
relmion, but contributed to awaken an interest in the great undertaking 
of Christianizing the native population. It was opened as a question — 
the posinbility, the duty, the policy of it began to be debated. Mean- 
while the foundation of the Baptist mission at Serampore was accom- 
plished by William Carey “the Northamptonshire cobbler,” Ward, and 
Marshman, under the protection of the Danish Covemor, when as yet 
not)ne was allowed to land as a missionary in the British territory 
itself. But we enter upon a new era with the India Bill of 1813, con- 
taining provision for the foundation of an Episcopate, together with 
geneiw missionary clauses. Sketches of the English prektes follow, 
of whom Middleton is evidently no favourite of the author’s. Tho 
Episoopato of Bkhop Wilson brings us to our own clay. His three 
immediate predecessors had died within five years. He was past tho 
middle age when he was appointed to the office, and had serious mis- 
givings a'> to the prospect which lay before him. 

“But at the Cape of Good Hope, where his vessel touc^hed, he met Simon 
Nicholson, who had professionally attended throe of tlie last bishops, and who 
well kneu uot only tne proximate but the picdn>posing causes of then several 
inoitiil diseases; and that eminent physician, after much examination, asbured 
him tliat there was no reason why he should not live and work a quaitcr of a 
century in India, and enjoy as good health as at home.” — (p. 108 .) 

Nearly contemporaneously with the arrival of the last bishop at 
Calcutta was communicated to the Governor-General in Council the 
celebrated despatch of 1833, the purpose of which was to sever the 
connexion of the Government with idolatry. “ It was dated on the 
20th February, 1833; but tor five long years it remained all but a 
dead letter.” The Court of Directors became alarmed at what they 
had done, and intimated to the local authorities that it was not to be 
considered as supplying a rule to be immediately acted on. At 
length, under pressure from opinion without, both in India and England, 
a further despatch was signed on the 8th of August, 1888, resusci- 
tating that of 1838, and enjoining its inimediate execution — ^tempk^s 
and their endowments to bo surrendered into the hands of tlio 
natives ; collection of pilgrim-tax to cease ; and all public servants to be 
released from attendandc at religious ceremonies. From that time 
until the insurrection, there is no doubt that Christianity was rapidly 
strengthening itself and improving its machinery, if it was not ob- 
taining any great numerical accession. And it would be impossible 
for great religions brought face to face, as Hinduism has recen% been 
ivifih Christianity, to meet without a shock to the weakest, without 
some perhaps even to both. It is the duty of the supreme power to 
provide, as mr as enactment and kir administration can provide, that 
this shook shall only be one of reason and opinion. In many things, 
indeed, the Government, wbQe strictly keeping itself within its own 
l^viuce, must of necewity, though indirectfy, aid the extension of 
Wttstianity., Even during the twenty years preceding^ the disiurlh 
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ances, more had beeixdone hy breaking in upon some of the social institu- 
tions of the Hindus towards the ultimate abolition of their superstitions, 
than could have been accomplished otherwibe by a century of piuely 
missionary exertion. Such especially was ‘the effect of the abroga- 
tion (finally accomplished in 1850) of that provision of Hindu hiw 
whereby apostasy involved disinheritance. This procedure was clearly 
ill the interest of the rising religion, and as clearly founded on prin- 
ciples of public policy and of public justice. The supreme power in 
every State has the inherent right of regulating the succession to pro- 
perty, and oil the principle of equal toleration it should not sutiSisr 
change of religion to operate with a disinheriting effect. 

“The principle of universal toleration cannot be too emphatirally declared: 
but if we desire to reconcile the natives of the country to the abolition of all 
forfeitures and disabilities, on account of religious persudsioD, we must first 
sliow them that lliudooism andlMaliomcdauibin arc no disqualiheations in the 
eyr s of the Christian ruler. Let us demonstrate the sincerity of our toleration 
by firot reducing it to piactice to our own dctiimeut.“ — (p. 466.) 

This is perfectly just, but it will be difficult to persuade the natives 
that our principle of toleration will really be carried out fairly, 
by reason of the feeble, the milk-and-water phraseology in which our 
later proclamations have been drawn up — phraseology intended to bo 
eonciliatiiig, but which would not conciliate a politied opponent even 
in England — ^totally unintelligible and ineffective, as against the dec])« 
rooted prejudices and deep-seated suspicious of the Hindu. He will 
judge by what he observes, and he will &i{uaro hjs conduct in the end 
by his own interests; but he will believe no words, least of all 
honeyed ones.^* Natives bhould be eligible to employments for which 
they arc fit, without distiuction between Christiaii^ and Hindus, and 
without distinction of caste among Hindus ; above all, the Indian 
army should not ho turned into a high cabtc institution. The prin- 
ciple should be, to recognise all the natives as equally subjects, and 
having equal rights ; to ignore altogether, as far as public employment is 
concerned, all distinctions of caste, not on the ground of its having its 
root in a heathen tradition, hut as socially mischievous and contrary to 
public policy. Only on onC point more can yve touch, that of educa- 
tion. Government are about to make an educational effort for India. 
The Government schools and the mission schools must be kept per- 
fectly distinct, and both for the sake of good faith as to non-inter- 
ference, and for the sake of the ultimate prospects of Christianity 
itself, the Bible not be taught in the Government schools. It is not a 
good school-book even in England. And if the natives learn English, 
they are sure to apply it soon enough in reading the Bible. agree 
with Mr. Kaye in thinking that some other objeotioiui to a therough 
education a)*e too far-fetched ; as for instance, it may be said, astro- 
nomy ought not to be taught in a Government school, because it would 
be at variance with the Hindu cosmogonies^ Certainly th^ ol^eetion 
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T/rotild prove too mtich, for astronomy and geology are taught without 
acruplo in our schools at home, although they are at variance with tho 
Mosaic cosmogony. Teach facte fearlessly^ and let the religious in- 
structors, of whatever cr^ed, weld theta into their several systems as 
best they may. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, YOYAGES AND TBAYELS. 

A QXJARTEB of a century has elapsed since the first great battle 
of Parliamentary Reform was won. Political knowledge has 
ripened and social acerbities have softened down in this interval. Tho 
real lovers of improvement in the two great parties of order and pro- 
" gross begin to recognise and value each other ; and if they still remain 
in opposite camps, they fight as honourable foomen, each of whom 
knows that the other has convictions as honest, patriotic, and philan- 
thropic as his own. This position is exemplified in the reform pam- 
phlets of Mr. Austin and Mr. Mill. The former, once a disciple of 
Mn Bentham, and a thoughtful and intelligent advocate of a progress 
not democratic, has, in his “ Plea for the Constitution,”^ reviewed the 
present system of Parliamentary government and its reform. In pre- 
suming the inexpediency of any modification of the existing system, 
we think him unsupported by fact or theory. According to his own 
showing, the actual government is a result of past states. Why, 
then, should not the last series of determining changes have produced 
that new social situation which demands fresh adaptations of this self- 
evQlving system ? To afi&rm that the constitution has stopped growing 
is a gratuitous assumption. Mr. Mill argues, on tho contraiy, that 
the unanimous concurrence of all parties in favour of some measure of 
constitutional reform is a significant exemplification of the new cha- 
racter impressed on politics, indicating not only its reasonableness, but 
its oeasondblmeso. In Mr. Austin’s strictures on universal suifrage, 
as usually understood, there is great force ; and we perceive a ge- 
neral agreement here between his views and those of Mr. Mill. Again, 
we quite admit that discriminating inquiry ought to precede the 
removal of so-oalled anomalies ; that a decidedly democratic extension 
of the suffrage might bring with it an extension of corruption, unless 
accompanied with appropriate securities. There is some valuable 
philosop]bic comment in Mr. Austin’s pamphlet on the democratic 
ndstlse of political power, and tho necesinty of a national ideal of sta- 
and order^ of a recognised and honoured rule, evoking the com- 
plet feeling of constitutionid loyalty. Mr. Austin’s pamphlet is divided 
into two parts« the first qontf^ing a review of the actual system of 
PaxliamentSiij government in its relation to the three branches into 
which it s^^fttes, and to those of the L^slature and Executive, and 
^ exhibiting its self-adjusting and democratief character, with the benefits 
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which it produces ; the second, discussing the question of its refohn, 
under the several aspects already intimate. 

Unlike Mr. ilustin, the distinguished author of Thowhts on Faiv 
liamentary Reform”^ regards all government as extrem^y imperfiwt' 
till every one who^oheys the laws has a voice, or the prospect of a 
voice, in their enactment. The claims of men to control the Govern* 
ment are not, however, equal. If the peasant ought to have one vote, 
the jprofessional, literal^, or scientific man ought to have five or six. 
While Mr. Aiustip rejects the educational suffrage, considering the 
possession of property the best test of the possession of sober, good 
sense and care for the public interest, Mr. Mill pronounces this pre* 
sumption of superior instruction inadmissible, often fallacious, always 
invidious, and thinks education can be tested by stronger presumptive 
evidence than is afforded by income, taxation, or residence. A re- 
construction of the representative system on definite principles being 
impracticable, Mr. Mill recommends a considerable extension of the 
su^age subordinate to an educational qualification. Without disfran- 
chising electors already registered, he advises that all householders, 
without distinction of sex, shall be adopted into the constituency, on 
condition of proving to the registrar’s officer that they can rsad, 
write, and calculate. Another principle which might at once be 
admitted into the constitution, is, Mr. Mill affirms, the representation 
of minorities. A numerical majority, as one composed of mere manual 
labourers, might return members representing only the opinions, and 
feelings of manual labourers. To give a i*eprescntaiion to minorities and 
faithful expression to the wishes of the elector, M r. Mill advocates the 
permission of cumulative votes — /.u., one, two, or three to a single 
candidate. Equally with Mr. Austin he dissents from the institution 
of electoral districts ; equally does he object to Mr, Locke King’s 
proposal, which would give the ten-pound householder in the unrepre- 
sented towns a vote for the county ; thus politically extinguishing the 
rural districts ; and as decidedly as the most inflexible Conservative 
does lie repudiate the introduction of the ballot, and the vote-collecting 
expedient, which would save the elector the trouble of going to the 
poll. The ballot, he reminds us, was never defended but as a neces- 
sary evil. The circumstances that would have justified its employ-* 
ment jio longer exist. In ceasing to be a slave, a man ceases to ro*, 
quire the slave’s weapon. A universal moral sentiment condemns con** 
cealment ; and the sense of social duty demands publicity. Moreover, 
the ballot would not put au end to canvassing ; and impertinent inter- 
rogation would directly encourage falsehood. Such are the leadii^ 
propositions of thb important pamphlet. Written fiv^ years ago, in , 
anticipation of Lord Abordeens Reform Bill, ‘‘ sul^^uent reflects 
has omy strengthened the opinions then expressed” in it. 

Transhit^ and introduced by Mr. Cobden, a treatise on gold, by 
tbe eminent French economist, M. Chevalier, « which originally ap-. 
peered in the Mevite dee Pem Mondes, is now presented tojhe Imtbh 

— ; ^ ' , ■ 
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public in an enlarged form.® Clear in exposition, felicitotis in expression, 
rich in illusiration, and gracefully roliust in style, M. Chevalier’s treatise 
will receive the attention it merits. After seme preliminary observa- 
tions on the rise of prices? which has marked the few last years, and an 
exposition of the nature and characteristics of moiily, extending over 
two sections, the author devotes a third section to the present pro- 
duction of gold. In a fourth ho inquires what new outlet may be 
expected for the surplus of the new mines, and whether it will be in 
proportion to the extent of this production, concluding from the col- 
lected premises that it will not bo sufficient to absorb the superfluous 
metal. The fall of gold he pronounces probable, if not inevitable. An 
annual increase in its production of nearly thirty millions has sud- 
denly taken place, of which more than one half flndb its way to our 
shores. Five times as niuoh gold is produced now as was pro- 
duced in the year 1847. The ma^^s of gold thrown by Julius Csesar 
into the circulation of the Roman world reduced the value of gold in 
general from seventeen to nine times its w^eight in silver. The amount 
of decline in worth is difficult to fix. M. Chevalier’s proposal for a 
periodical Governmental ascertainment and regulation in France, where 
silver is the standard, seems open to grave objection. In England, 
gold being the acknowledged standard, payments in gold mu<)t, says 
our author, be maintained. This topic, witli the con‘*equcnces of the 
fall, and the measures taken to avert its evil effects, is examined in the 
concluding sections of the treatise. ** Unless,” observes the translatf)r, 
‘‘the cardinal rule of commerce, that quantity governs price, fail,’* a 
fall in the value of gobl must necessarily ensue. Hence a universal 
derangement in the value of labour and property, a reduction in tlio 
purebaso-power of fixed incomes, a saving in the payment of the 
dividends in the Ji^blic debt, and ruinous crises in the commercial 
world. To obviate some of the apprehended evils, Mr. Cobden recom- 
mends some such precaution as the establishment of life assurance 
companies on the basis of a silver standard, suggested by an able 
writer on the currency, Mr. James Maclaren. 

The present generation, says Mr. W. L. Sargant,* is distinguished by 
an honomi'able desire to promote the well-being of the most numerous 
and least fortunate classes of society ; but this feeling of kind con- 
sideration for our fellows is in some danger of leading men into errors. 
Among these errors he numbers the socialistic aversion to capitalists ; 
the rejection of the existing arrangement of employer and employed ; 
the eouvictiou that, while the rich are becoming richer, the poor are 
hfeoomtng poorer, and the notion that the conjugal relation can be im- 
proved by the withdrawal of the usual civil restrictions. To state the 
thik>ties of his antagonists, Mr. Sargant assumes, is to refute them. 
Anriedpatfte a certain amount of sooial amelioration, he predicts the 
rise m^ewhat fairer future for mankind, bqt he trusts for its 

I. . j . - 
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inauguration, not to a new industrial mechanism, but? to the progress of 
education, to sanitary measures, to improvements in the administration 
of justice. Ho admits, however, that a partial application Ot* the co* 
operative principle may hereafter be found to-bo available ; he allowifr 
the mischief inherent in excessive competition, but refers its eliniinap 
tion to the ' gradual action of intelligence ‘ and morality, not to the ' 
introduction of external political agencies. The prefatory remarks 
with which his book commences are sensible, but not profound. His 
sketch of ancient sociological projects is singularly imperfect. He 
deals, for the most part, with the systems most vulnerable to criticism ; 
he notices Plato, but omits Aristotle. It is rather against bastard 
innovation than legitimate organization that his arguments are, 
directed. His types of modern French socialism, however, are not ill 
selected. They are Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon^ 
and Emile de Girardin. The views, social, political, and religious, 
of these popular leaders arc discussed at some length ; and if the n^re 
glaringly absurd propositions which they put forth are carefully ex- 
hibited, their distinguishing tenets are also faithfully reported. The 
quick tone and impartial character of Mr. Sargant’s criticism deserve 
to be commended ; and his kindly feeling and sobriety of judgmea^t 
will engage the sympathy of those who are dissatisfied with his geneiSll 
conclusions. There are, we think, two serious defects in his specula- 
tions. Tlie first arises from his couservativc prepossessions in morals 
and theology. He assumes that the ethics and doctrines of JadsKK 
Cliristiauity are of absolute perfection and eternal obligation. The 
other defect consists in an economical oversight. Mr. Sargant shows 
that there has been an excess in the rise of wages over the excess in 
the rise of food during the last century ; an important averment, and, 
wc believe, a true one. But surely the real qiiestk>n is whether the 
proportion between the increase of national wealth and the increase of 
that part, of it which is distributed in wages^ has been maintained. 
Moreover, if instead of comparing the nineteenth with the eighteenth 
century, we compare it with an earlier period of English history, we^ 
shall lind that we have little cause for self-congratulation on. this head. 
It must be remembered also that the vast numerical accession to tho . 
proletary class in this country is for ever augmenting the dangerous^ 
horde of the camp followers of civilization, the vagrants, criminals, ani^ 
paupers, who have been computed, within the last ten or fifteen years> 
to form a floating population of no less than 2,250,000. 

The remedy for this social disease suggested by the. author “ La 
Question de la ChariW”* is a sort of free trade in benevolence. . He ftdr. 
vocates, in opposition to legal or official belief, a system of private relief ; 
to tho indigent and helpless. He shows that no scheme of pul^ . 
taxation has yet been devised that lias ‘tended to the extinction of pain* 
perisii ; he objects to State benefaction on the ground that it creates tho 
klse but plausible notion that the destitute applicants hkve a positive* 
right to this nattonal impost, that it gives rise to exaggerated 
^ 

* .^^La Question de la Charity et des Associations ReUgimes Belgi^l#,^ 
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of the available resources of a country, destrpys habits of forethought and 
self'lielp; encourages imposture, iuterdiots marriage, imd disturbs the 
action of the law of supply and demand ; and he proposoa to conduct the 
struggle against pauperism on the basis of liberty and conscience, of moral 
duty, not on that of compulsion, official administration, legal justice. 
The opening chapter of his treaU^ is occupied with a general explana- 
tory statement; the economical considerations which the proposed scheme 
involves are examined in the second; its relation to national, con- 
stitutional and civil law, to religion, pious associations and Christian 
tradition, is discussed at length in the eight succeeding cliapiers; 
the eleventh treats of the social necessity of “ liberty in chanty 
the twelfth exhibits the eleemosynary legislation of nineteen different 
St*»tes in Europe and America ; and the thirteenth enumerates the 
conditions to which the system of free private benefactions should bo 
subjected. The project so earnestly recommended by M. Duepetiaux 
is jn extension of the voluntary principle, and its emancipation from 
all legislative impediments. He would appeal, not to the sense of 
right, but the instinct of love ; not to law, but religion. No social 
reform can be effected, he thinks, without evoking the higher and more 
Moerous emotionfl. The poor have no title to official relief, but the 
Seh can accept the noUe duty of contributing to their 8 up})ort. 
This duty must be discharged in an enlightened and methodical 
manner. It must not be identified with a sentimental or iudis- 


edminate almsgiving. It is a spontaneous and disciplined benevolence, 
eonforming to the prescriptions of political economy, as well as 
inspired by the sense of religious obligation. Liberty of clianty, 
the equivalent in political life of libert}’^ of conscience in moral life, 
imph <'8 the right of creating associations and permanent establishments, 
as liospitals, houats of refuge, agricultural homes, educational foimdiji- 
tionS) under such conditions as will secure utility and preclude abuse. 
All legislative intervention is prohibited, but the State is to exercise 
A certain privilege of supervision, to promote and protect the insti- 
tutions originating in private or collective beneficence, to confer civil 
rights, to 806 that the intentions of the founders are respected, that the 
claims of Uamfy ace not forgotten in excessive provision for the unrelated 
xndigeni^ nor tbo interests of society sacrificed to an imaginary obli- 
^iaoa cf maantahiing an establishment which has survived the object 
&r which it was instituted. K. DucpetiaipL, in addition to a forcible 
and simple statement of liis cardinal idea, accumulates much valuable 
and ilhistrative remark, as well in the body of the work as in the 
fppeodix, on his &vourite i^ctrine of liberty in benevolence. 

K.An essc^ On Liberty,^ in its more extended application, by the 
tfllthor ^ Pfniiamenimy Befmrm/* is a masterly attempt towards 
the soiMm of a difficult and momentous problem — ^tbe due adjust- 
daams imd individual rights. Or'^nalify of thoi:^ht and 
actloul^ neeeesaxy to the well-beii^ and progressive movements of 
no less than to the sal^facMon of the personal desire for 
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development. Wlxile every member of the community is responsible 
for his actions as they afiPect it, the eommunity harf no title to regulate 
conduct which affects only himself. Prom socsial responsibility springs 
the moral principle — from individual interest that of &eedottl* To de- 
termine the limitations of liberty or individuality, and those of society 
or morality, is the proposed obj^ of Mr. J. 8. Miirs t^ughtfol ana 
fearless treatise. In the introductory section, the struggle between 
liberty and authority, issuing in the recognition of certain immunities, 
and matured into some form of constitutional government, is historically 
treated. Tho tyranny of the majority, a natural consequence of this 
political <kvelopment, is deprecated ; but a more formidable tyranny is 
denounced — that of society itself ; and the necessity of protection against 
the despotism of prevailing thought, feeling, and practice is indicated. 
Por its own security, and Tor that alone, is society entitled to interfere 
with the liberty of individual action. In all that concerns himself, 
every member of society is absolutely independent : hence liberty of 
conscience, opinion, taste, and pursuit. The topic of the second chap- 
ter is the freedom of thought and discussion. To Ibrbid the propa- 
gation of error is an assumption of infallibility. To permit contradic- 
tion and refutation is the only method of testing truth and creating 
assurance. Even such opinion as is thoi^hi to be immoral or impious, 
as that of Socrates and Jesus once was — as that which impugns the 
belief in God and a future state now is — ^must be allowed a heai‘ing. 
Discussion, too, is needed to give vitality to belief. Ohristianity itself 
is not realized by its professors. Teachers and learners go to sleep 
when there is no enemy in the field. Jlalf-truths are supplemented 
by antagonist half-truths. Though Christ barf been a benefactor to 
the world, Christian morality itseli is one-sided. It is abstinence from 
-evil, rather than energetic pursuit of good. The sense of honour, tho 
idea of public obligation, the sentiment of personal dignity, are of purely 
human origin. From the necessity of open discussion, so nobly and 
eloquently vindicated, Mr, Mill passes on to the consideration of indt* 
viduality as one of the elements of well-being, Spontaneity was once 
in excess, but civilization now threatens us with a defi^ncy of per- 
sonal impulse and preference. The imitation of idl wise and noble 
things must come from individuals. Without great and original men, 
Europe will tend to become another China. Political change, educa- 
tion, locomotive improvement are assimilating^ situation, class, and 
•character. But there is a limit, says Mip, Mill in his fourth chapter^ 
to the authority of society over tlie ittdrvidual. To it belongs tho 
part of life only which chiefly interests society, not that in which the 
individual is chiefly interested. Perduasion, not legal penalty, is tbc 
right expedient for correcting or elevating men whose mieeonduot cjp 
low anhpalism injure only themselves. Soci^Bty, too, has the 
vidual’s childhood and nonage in its power, and may try to msdee S&U'- 
rational during this terni^ not when adult Basides, it lunally 
feres in the wrong pla^oe. Maine Liquor' Law and Sabbntsadan 
legislation are cited as instances of its iUegititnate jntervantioii ; end 
the persecuting language of the P*W8s in its stnetures cm Mca^monism, 
retrograde religion though it be, is pronounced h^hlj lepifflhcmdMto. 
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In his application of the doctrine of individuality, Mr. Mill specifies 
as cases of objectionable interference the prohibition of the importation 
of opium 3 tho reetriction of the Bale of poieonB ; innocuous drunken- 
ness ; limitation of beer and spirit houses ; undue stringency in the 
marriage contract, in which we understand him to say the obligation 
of permanence should be rather moral than legal. Government inter- 
position, however, if duly limited, may be sometimes permissible, as in 
ibrbidding marriage till the parties can s^w their ability to lupport a 
, family ; in compelling, yet not mfonopdlising, education ; aiding private 
enterprise ; and, in general, acting as a central depository and vigorous 
circulator of well-attested experiences. fiut no perfection of State 
machinery,’’ the author concludes, with grave and majestic emphasis, 
“ will in the end avail, if the vital power be banished in order that the 
macliine may work more smoothly.” 

The Academy of Political and Moral Science, in 1857, proposed as 
the subject or a prize essay the determination of the mode in 
which morality and political economy are related. On this occa- 
sion M. Kondelet’s work, ‘‘ Du Spiritualisme,”^ obtained the second 
medal. The Essay commences with an elaborate exhibition of the 
splendid virtues of Oliristianity, and the sad contrast between tho mag- 
nificent promi^ of religion and the humble performance of civilization. 
Then follows some eloquent declamation on the imperfect and even 
immoral character of political economy, which is accused of an exclu- 
sive pre-occupation with the utilities of life, and a blind devotion to 
the production bf wealth. To us it seems that the science of geo- 
metry might with equal justice be accused of exclusive pre-occupation 
with the phenomena of extension, or ^that of arithmetic of a blind 
devotion to the combinations of number. After the preliminary expo- 
sition we have a discussion on production, agricultural, industrial, and 
moral. It contaifts three sections on women and children, and the 
mutual protection of lhasters against workmen, and workmen against 
masters. A fourth section deals with the question of wages. The 
second division of the work examines the conditions of trade, mpdes 
of commuuie^tioi), and the nature and meaning of currency and credit. 
The third division treats of consumption, under tlie several heads of 
necessaries^ utilities, and superfluities. 

.**Ihere are” says M. Rondelet, *Hwo kinds of luxury, one legitimate, the 
other Mficial and fklse. Not only, must the instinct for the useful be satisfied, 
but the sentiment of the beautiful, declarative of man’s spiritual nature, must 
, also receive its appropriate gratification. No luxury is forbidden which adorns 
civilizaiioUr inspues genius, predisposes the soid to the love of beauty, deve- 
lops a taste for the pure and calm enjoyment of art, and tends to divert the 
from gross instincts and brutal desires. Its production, however, must 
sfubprdiaated to tbelaws of morality, aa)id is justified only where there 
i9:aii exc^i^ capital and where it can be enjoyed w?thopt ^^ryatibn of cha- 
racter.^ 4 ^ISK^u! 7 ’vrmchaccttmxdates(unaii)rent neither foprbvi^^ comfort nor 
m^Ures intrinsic valdc by the cost of production, which 
titlous wants; stimulates pride «ad fereates mmi, which conceals 
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privation under a lyinpf splendour, and insinuates an affluence which ias ceased 
to exist, is stigmatized as a false, selfish, and corrupting luxury/* * . t 

The Essay contains a chapter on a species of consumption Whieh 
the author calls dangerous, and to extinguish •which he would, directly 
appeal ^ to legislative intervention. It is not clear what area his 
denunciation would cover. His invectives are directed against thoso 
who exercise ignoble employments, the governments that retain an 
interest in the card^trade, and those who, in the brilliant streets of' 
our great cities,, suggest to the inquisitive infant mind problems 
of which the paternal intelligence finds it difficult to furnish a com- 
plete solution. The author would inflict punishment for intoxica- 
tion, even of the most harmless kind, if the intoxicated person pre- 
sented himself in public ; and would prohibit the sale of those articles 
which, without making a wholesale attack on the vital principle, un- 
dermine it insensibly by a kind of retail process. This excessive and 
parliamentary virtue inclines one to apply to our enthusiast for private 
and national morality the well-known popular sentiment : “ Ho is so 
dreadfully good, it inajjjes one quite wicked to think of it.*’ We pass 
on to a brief enumeration of the subjects discussed in the fouiiih divi- 
sion of this book. The general topic which it illustrates is taxation. 
It is distributed under the categories of administrative intervention 
in economical relations, and the methods of exercising it ; and financial 
intervention and the expedients of Government for raising a national 
revenue. The various kinds of imports are considered under their his- 
torical, moral, and economical aspeota; the different modes of interven- 
tion, under th(? heads of tyranny, indifference, protection, encouragement 
and organization. 

The organization of an ai'my is a more practicable achievement than 
the organization of society. Military literature in* Great Britain is 
efficiently represented only by books of detail, exhausting tlie theory 
of strateggr, tactics, fortification, and gunnery. While France, 
Austria, [Prussia, Belrium, and even Spain and Sardinia, have contri- 
buted.one or more volumes towards the formation of a library on the 
science of militaiy administration, England has remained silent and 
indifferent on the subject. Not a single philosophical work, exhibiting 
the interconnexion of these distinct but related branches of military 
knowledge, is to be found on the bookshelves of the soldier-student. 
This reproachful gap in the literature of ’our army was first indicated 
to Lord Panmurc by Lieutenant-Colonel Lefroy, on whose recommen- 
dation M. de Fonblanque was selected to supply the want. The work 
now submitted to public examination^' contains criticisfn,' censure, and 
discussion, which the War Department refused to endorse. The, 
author declined to eliminate the obnoxious passages, and accepted 
alternative of publishing his opinichs on ms owa ^rsonal respond- ;• 
bility. Assisted’ by Sir Cffivlck TW^^ and Lieutenant-Coionf|C:| 
Lefroy in the execution of hia enterprise, he ascribes tb th^e g^l|r 
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men the larger share of whatever tnerit his volume may he found to 
possess. Oommeneing with a histor^l review of army administra- 
tion, and tracing its growth and development, from the remote period 
of the Persian armament, through i^s i^kval phase down to modem 
and even reeent times, he describes the constitution and composition of 
the army, the various agencies for the exercise and enforcement of 
military command, regimental organization, promotion, and honorary 
distinction. These topics form the subject-m titter of the two first 
books. The educational, scientific, and manuLcturing departments of 
the army, with the administration of justice, aio examm^ in the fol- 
lowing hook. Military finance, comprising the special ramifications of 
recrmting-bounty, regimental staff or garrison pay, money-allowances, 
pensions and half-pay, is treated in a fourth main division. Supply 
duties in field and garrison form the Subject of the fifth book ; trans* 
port, clothing, and quarters, including encampments, are considered in 
the sixth and an illustrative appendix, with an alphabetical list of re- 
ferences, completes the work. A bold, independent, and patriotic spirit 
distinguishes the criticism of M. de Ponblanqu (|5 clearness and copious- 
ness of exposition, and comprehensiveness and general accuracy of 
information, chara^rize a work which promises to be generally ser- 
viceable, if not officially authoritative. 

The rise and progress of the fourth estate of the realm is a subject 
not loss important than the organization of the British army. Tho 
history of British journalism® has accordingly furnished Mr. Andrews 
with a succession of topics connected with the newspaper press. The 
Snglish Mercury is still currently believed to have been the first national 
journal. It has long since, however, been pronounced and proved to bo 
a forgery, for which neither occasion nor motive can be assigned, at- 
tributed by Mr. Watts to the second Lord Hardwicke, and considered 
by the elder Disraeli as njen d^eeprit of historical antiquarianism con- 
cocted by Birch, who preserved it among his papers, and bis friends the 
Yorkes. Excluding the JBngliih Mm^curie as an imj^ture from 
the ranks of journalistic precedence, Mr. Andrews maintains that the 
real forerunners of our newspapci’s were ‘‘ certain bookes printed of 
newes, of the prosperous successes of the King’s Majestie’s arms in 
Scotland” (Henry VIII. 15d4}. Several papers relating to foreign 
sffikirs are by the “ Harleian manuscribe” declared to have been issued 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, hut none of these are preserved in the 
British Museutit. News-sheets and pamphlets were abundant in the 
icign of James L The first of any regular series of newspapers is 
entitled Weekly ITewee from Oermanie^ and bears date 

28rd May, 1622. A host of ifereuriee^ the favourite appellation 
the papers of the time, appeared in or about 164i5. Their principal 
writers were Marehmont, Hedh«m> John Birtenbead, and Peter 
Heylin. The first advertisiBg oigan waa the Impartial Intelligencer, 
* 

iHstoty of British JotnnaBstii, fxeia the Foundation of the Newspaper 
Freis to tha Be|M of the Stamp Ac* in UW, withSketohes of Press CelebritlttL'^ 
By AlexanterAadnsmu Ibitwovols* hoodeni Bentley. 1859. 
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1648 ; the first illustrated paper was London's Intelligmcer, 1643 5 the 
firbt licenser of the press was Gilbert Mabbot, 1047 ; the court 
or{p.n was the Oxford Gazette, 1666 ; the first commercial paper was 
published by Eof?er L'lfistrange, 1676 ; the first literary paper was 
entitled Mmmus Lihrarius, 1680 ; the fli'st sporting papery the 
Jockey's Intelligencer, was issued in 1 GB 3 , and the first memcal paper 
in 1686. In 1702 appeared the Daily Courawt, the first daily paper ; 
and the first newspaper«tax was levied Ist August, 17I2. Fourteen 
years after was publislied the first number of a political paper poa-* 
sessing undoubl^ historic significance, The Orajtman, under the odi» 
torship of Nicholas Amherst, assisted by Lord Eolingbroke and Pul- 
teney. Buch is a rapid sketch of the history of the press in its origin 
and early development. Its subsequent expansions and transformor 
tions, with an enumeration and description of its principal organs, 
their form, date, and size, are recorded with proximate accuracy* 
Sketches of the founders of the principal papers, and of many of the 
notable men who have gained a name by journalism, or conferred 
honour on it by the splendour of their own previous or subsequent 
reputation, add to the iiitcrosL of these two informing and amusing 
volumes. Mr. Andrews’ work, however, can only he regarded as a 
contribution to a liistory of British journalism. He has neither a 
histoncal nor philosophical mind ; he docs not treat journ^ literature 
as a rellex of national life and thought ; he does not give you the 
characteristic exposition of the period, the paper, the jouraalist, whidi 
would make his book final and exclusive* Far from beipg perfect, it 
is not even free from cobily avoidable errors and unaccountable omis- 
sions ; but it is a pleasant, gossiping, instructive, and generally cre- 
ditable production. 

The practicability and advantage of railway communication in 
European and Asiatic Tui’key are indicated in ^ brochure'*^ by Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson. The line wliich the chairman of the Smyrna 
branch recommends is designed to traverse European Turkey either by 
the direct road across the Balkan or by way of the pass near Aides, 
connecting the western network of railways with the port or ports 
nearest the east. In Asiatic Turkey the trunk line would be con- 
tinued from Constantinople towards Sivas, and theneC ^tiher south- 
east by Hiarbekir, or south-west by lacanderoon, into the dooab of 
the Tigris and Euphrates* The distanee from the Channel port to the 
port on the Persian Gulf is computed to be 2800 miles ; thence to the 
Indus U 1100 miles. A third step wooald connect the East India 
trunk line, through the Nepaul^ range of the Himalayabs with the 
river Sampoo, and open up the entire trade with China, by means of 
the rivers Yeangtsekiang and Maykiang. The expense of oonstruotinjg 
the Smyrna an| Aidin fiailway is estimated by the author of 
pamphlet at 74 per cent, less tm the cost of English railroads a few 
years since. The appendix attached to the Bemarks’’ contains 

‘‘Bailways in Turkey.” Sic Masdomdd Wbepbumm Wkh Ihia 
Lsndon: John Weals. ISdO. 
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planatory letters and reports. A. large and elaborate map of Turkey, 
m addition to those which the pam^let contains, has been prepared 
by Sir J. Macdonald stopheutfon to illustrate his propositions, and is 
published separately. 

Mr. J , !D. Gardner has travelled much in European Turkey, and has 
resided a whole spring in Greece, and part of a summer in the Ionian 
Isles.^i The mass of the lonians aro Greek ; but a large portion of 
the landowning aristocracy are of Italian origin. Mr. Gardner regards 
them as cowardly, insolent, and quite unfitted for unrestricted self- 
government. The protectorate of England he pronounce^ to have 
issued in admirable n^sults — the guarantee and safety of the Ionian 
Sea, an accession of freedom to the commonalty of the Islands, im- 
proved laws and excellent roads, security for life and property, light 
taxat^n, and a free Parliament. Mr. Gardner condemns the philan- 
thropic and sentimental legislation and diplomacy of Lord Grey, Lord 
Seaton, SirE B. Lytton, and Mr.Gladstone. Philhellcnism he denounces 
as absolutely mischievous. In moral qualities he places the Greeks far 
below the Slavonians and Turks. More than half the so-called Greek 
population is made up of Vlacks and Albanians. The poverty of Greece 
is greater than that of Turkey. Pour-fifths of her sod arc waste. 
Treachery, prate, audacity, and tricky cleverness are the characteiistics 
of the modern Greek. On the other hand, the Turks are ra]>idly im- 
proving. The policy of Lord Stratford de Redclifie is the policy of 
common sen^. The elevation of the Rajahs is in quiet progress, and 
they will ultimately become masters of the country. The remedy for 
existing evil in the Ionian Islands, according to the pamphleteer, is 
the abolition of Lord Seaton’s impracticable constitution, tbo adoption 
of a straightforward system worked by such a man as Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and the extinction of the free press. The machinations of 
Russia and the commercial wisdom and enterprise of Austria arc 
largely commented on towards the close of the pamphlet ; and Govern- 
ment and capitalists are invited to revive the ruined traffic of Durazzo, 
and to make the Ionian Islands the hinge of British commerce in all 
the seas of the Levant. 

In Mr. Blakesley’k “Pour Months in Algeria”^^ we have a scho- 
larly and valuable production. Topographical description and histo- 
rical research, political remark and antiquarian speculation, give interest 
and variety to its pages. Plying from the inclemency of ah English 
winter and spring, Mr. Blakesley embarked at Marseilles in a steamer 
belonging to a private Prench company, ondlst December, 1857, drop- 
ping anchor in the harbour of Algiers, after a prosperous voyage of forty- 
four hours. During the months of Novembw, December, January, and 
February, there is usually a great deal of rain at Algiers. The drizzling 
wither of England is unknown ; but the downpour is lavish and vehe- 
m&t when the wet season arrives. There arci however, clear, bright 
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intervals even during this period. At the end of February, tho tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is that of an English May or June. The 
greatest peril which an invalid has to encounter during an Algerian 
winter, arises from the passage of the southern blast over the snow. 
For its sheltered position, Oran, during this season of the year, is pre- 
ferred by Mr. Blakesley, as a domicile. The town of Algiers, with its 
ancient remains, its Moorish streets, its faubourg Bab-azoun, mosques, 
gardens, and monuments, is well described in the second chapter of 
this book. The Spanish settlers, the clergy, the Sisters of Charity, 
the orphan schools of agriculture, Pagan and Jewish customs, and 
juggling exorcisms, are the subjects of the third chapter. In the three 
or tour following chapters Mr. Blakeslcy describes the ascent of the 
Sahel, the French invasion, Arab communism, agricultural colonies, 
and clerical establishments ; the people and government of Kabyle ; 
Oran and its geologically interesting neighbourhood; the career of 
Abd-el-Kador, and the heroic conduct of Cavaignac, Communistic 
experiments, Arab morals and manners, geographical description and 
zoological anecdote, a visit to Constantine, a journey to Batua, Milah, 
Guelma, a voyage to Tunis, with an account of the defence of Car- 
thage, its antiquities and chief localities, are the topics distributed 
llirongh the remaining chapters, with the exception of the last, which 
is political, social, and statistical. Our author describes the native 
jiopulatiin as cowed for at least a generation ; but he adds that the 
French have as yet done but little to reconcile them to the yoke, and 
less to inspire a love for European civilization. He computes that 
Algeria has already cost the French 60,000,0002. ; in return for which 
they have the fortifications and harbour of Algiers, three diverging 
lilies of road from that city to Oran, Bona, and Philipville, the elec- 
tric telegraph lines, and various works of drainage and irrigation. 
Denying to the French in Algeria the organizing genius which the 
English have displayed in India, and admitting the amount of suffering 
inflicted in the conquest of North Africa, jyr>**Blakesley yet declares that 
the present state of things is a gain to the native population, and a 
benefit to civilized Europe. lie distrusts the working of the new con- 
stitution, but predicts a fair future for the new colony under the in- 
fluence of increased wealth and long-continued peace. The fertility of 
Algeria, and the beauty of its scenery, arc highly commended. The 
tobacco, however, catmot compete with that of the West Indies, and the 
cultivation of cereals receives no encouragement. Olive and mulberry 
trees might be profitably reared ; but the process of ^fting or sorting 
the fruit is regarded by the Arabs as a contempt of the gifts of God. 
There are two curious ethnological identifications in Mr. Blakesley’s 
pages. The snake-eating guild of Aissa (Jesus) he considers to be the 
genuine descendants of the Psylli, a tribe of serpent-charmers, reputed 
in the time of Herodotus to have perished in an expedition into the 
Sahara, but which existed in the Cyrenaica 600 years afterwards, and 
in the time of the Anik>nines||fere in r^te all over Oreeee for their 
skill in curing snake^bites. secona case of identifiealjion is that 
of the Kabyle triWi &uaoua (from which the Zouaves'/j3P^ derived) 
with^the Zauekes of Herodotus. It has been remarkfed, hbwevor, that 
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ihe people mentioned ty iKe lislorian are placed on the east or south* 
east of the Zygantes, whereas the 2k>iiaoua of our day are located on lesser 
Atlas, between the longitudes of Bougie and Algiers. Mr. Blakeslcy’s 
volume has a map prefixed to it not undeserving of commendation. 

We are invited still farther eastward by Mr. Osborn,^® an American 
c^rgyman and professor, of cultivated taste and no common accom- 
plishments. Crossing from New York to Liverpool, reaching Paris by 
boutliampton and Havre, then passing through Belgium, visiting 
^x-Ia-Chapolle, Strasboui^, Basle, Geneva, Milan, and finally embark- 
ing at Malta, Mr.^ Osborn landed at Beirut, in Syria, the best start- 
mg-point, as he thinks, in the natural order of travel, for seeing the 
^ly ^Land. The early influ^ces of Phoenicia are considered in 
Chafer II, Kdon and Tyre, Tafed and the Lake of Tiberias, with the 
notable localities on the way to the sacred city, are the subjects of the 
next ten chapters. At Jerusalem he remained for some time, studying 
^ antiquities, and making excursions to the Dead Sea, Jericho, Jor- 
Mn, and other districts, and eventually returning to Joppa, to take 
Malta. Mr. Osborn’s erudition is considerable, his artistic 
^P*’*iseworthy, and his powers of observation large. He has 
efficient command of language to write always correctly, often strik- 
ingly. His maps and appendix prove that he is a good geographer, 
and the illustrations intimate his skill as a draughtsman. His volume 
sounds in Wblical, literary, and scientific notices. Present proofs of 
of Palestine are adduced in one of the concluding chaiiters, 
and Gibbon’s verdict, founded on Strabo’s description of the country 
round Jerusalem only, is set aside by evidence collected from Tacitus, 
Ammianus, Marcelhnus, Josephus, and Procopius. Even at the pre- 
sent day, the grape vines of the industrial settlement near the pools of 
^lomon, south-weit of Bethlehem, " are reported to yield to one vine one 
hundr^ bunches of grapes, each throe feet long, and each grape three 
and a half inches in circumference. So Indian com grows eleven leet 

high, wateivmelons weigh fifty pounds, bean-pods are thirteen inches 
m length, quince-trees yield six hundred qmnees each, and a single 
citron-tree five hundred and ten pounds of fruit.” Mr, Osborn’s 
volume h sumptuously « got up,” It boasts of fifty-nine woodcuts, 
two 8^1 eagravmgs--that of Tyre really beautiful-^and six chromo- 
graphie illustrations, among which the “Birds of Palestine” is the 
most successful. 

From the Hdy Land we are summoned to the Celestial Empire.^* 
A second iastahnent of the valuable labours of the Imperial Kussian 
Embassy ^ P^, a portion of whose literary enterprise was noticed 
m the A]^ No. of our Seview for 1868, requires but a brief recital 
of the selected topics in addition to the general appreciation which 
Ibo work then rseoived* The prasent volume opens with a paper on 
the origuus^ first achievements of the Mant^ehou dynasty, succeed^ 
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by a historical surrey of the Chinese popi^ion, amounhngin 1842 
to more than 414 millions. An intwesting life of Budd^ and a 
sketch of ancient Buddhism by Palladlus, with an account of Biwlntsti 
vows, and the accompanying ceremonies, by Ciirius, follow. 
on the Chinese medical art, ansesthetie agents, and hydropathy in 
China, on the imperial or sweot-smelling noe, the preparation oi 
Indian ink and cosmetic paint, on salt production, the evdture of tho 
potato, and finally, an essay on silk, the silkworm and its food, trans- 
lated from the Chinese, complete the catalogue of contents. ^ ^ 

Two Works of an educational kind lie before us,— Biot s tract 
on the parochial schools of Scotland, and Miss Martineau^s pamphlet 
on the endowed schools of Ireland.^^ M. Biot’s tract bears* strong 
testimony to the merits of the Scotch system oi parish schools, and 
maybe consulted with advantage by our own countrymen who are 
desirous of ascertaining clearly and promptly the characteristics of tho 
vaunted Scoteh system of education. In the first grade of didactic 
establishments are the self-governed universities of Scotland. Infenor 
to the universities are the academies and grammar schools, under the 
patronage of the magistracy, partly supported by the town, partly by 
pupil payments, destined for the middle class, and attended by day 
scholars alone. Primary instruction is given in — ^1, private schools, 
requiring payment from the pupils ; 2, chanty schools, on the Bel 
and Lancaster principle, partly gratuitous; and, 
blished all over the land by Act of Parliament. The 
has at all periods encouraged education, but it was not till Lolo that 
an Act of Council was passed ordering a school to bo established in 
each parish at the expense of the landowners. ^ llatilied by 1 arliament 
ill 1633, inodilied by the Commonwealth in IGIG, repealed m its 
altered form on tlie Bestoration, and finally re-en&cted not long alter, 
it is now the foundation of the parochial system. The laudownors 
of every parish are bound to provide a school-house, a dwelung-liouse 
for the mastexs and a garden of not ‘less than a quarter of an acre. 
The master’s salary, vary ing from about seventeen to twenty-two pounds, 
is paid by the i^downers, who contribute in prwortion to the rent ot 
their laud. In addition to this salary, the impiis make fixed, but in- 
considerable payments. The minister and landowners appoint 
master, subject to the* approval of the Presbytery, which examines lum 
previous to induction, and suspends and remov^ him from h^tnee 
if it see fit. Questions of Htigation are decided bv the 
of the county in their quarter sessions. M. Biot eulogis^ the 
of these schools, the general attainments of the pupls, pro- 
nounces the system eminently successful in the promotion of a 1^ 
mond charaiand the prepanrtion »nd 
Scotch workmen la foreign em^or wo most fajon^ly 
with the uninstraeted workmen of iJn^and. A jnsfeence is nm- 

» «M Kot onthel’wodu.iSaiwdj rfScotlmA” TtwiJMed by 
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versaUy given to the former above all other countrymen, while the 
latter ai*e regarded as the least respectable and trubtworthy. Lord 
Brougham’s explanatory notes, and his letter to the Burns meeting, 
whicli accompanies them*, render his translation of M. Biot’s tract 
still more acceptable. — The chapters which form Miss Martineau’s 
patiiotic little work on endowed schools have already appeared in the 
Daily J^ewB, They are now reprinted in the hope of awakening the 
attention of the friends of education in general, and of our legislators 
in particular, to the danger of the misapplication of Irish endowments. 
In them Miss Martincau discusses the question of intermediate t du- 
cation in Ireland and the report in which it is illustrated. A brief 
account of the institution and object of the Commission of Inquiry is 
succeeded hy an historical sketch of the state of the Irish people, in 
which Miss Martincau refers us to the school legislation of Henry VIII., 
and the diocesan establishments of Queen Elizabeth ; describes their 
failures, enumerates the earliest commissions and reports ; exposes the 
present unsatisfactory state of endowments ; indicates lapses, neglect‘d, 
and abuses ; calls attention to the deficiency of middle-class education ; 
adduces sundry claims and recommendations of the Commissioners ; 
and concludes with a free cniicism and exposure of the antagonist 
recommendations of the Church and State exclusionists, represented 
by Mr. Stephens. These topics are treated with the fearlessness and 
intelligence which distinguish the acute and indefatigable authoress. 


SCIENCE. 

I T is well known ^bat among the first-fruits of the important im- 
provement which the microscope received about thirty years ago, 
by the application of the principle of achromatism, were those researches 
of l^rofessor Ehreuberg on Infusory Animalcules, which will indis- 
solubly connect his name with that portion of the ** world of small,” 
so long as human eyes shall be occupied in scrutinizing its phenomena, 
and human minds shall interest themselves in the iifterprotation of 
them. * With most wonderful industry, untiring perseverance, and 
great manipulative skill, he brought together so vast an amount of 
information in regard to the multiform types of animalcular life — he 
so elaborately systematized and so fully expounded the results of his 
observations, that the publication of the “ Infusions-thierchen” is 
felt by all who have come after him — ^however widely they may feci 
themselves compelled to dissent his doctrines — as having inaugu- 

rated a new era in the history of the subject ; and even the authors of 
the treatise now before us,' who strenuously oppose his views as to the 
organizatioo^d classification of Infosona, are so sensible of what 
science t^at they frankly avow the inutility of attempting 

* Etudes sur Us Infusoires et les Rhiaopodes.” Bff Sdouard Clapar^de et 
Johannes Laoliniann. Picmi^re Livraison. 4to, pp, 260, aveo *13 PlaiKdies 
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to trace back their synonymy through pre-Elirenberffian writers. His 
most important novelty — the separation of animalcules into %o great 
groups, of which one (consisting of the Wheel-anirnalcules aixd thdr 
allies) takes a comparatively high rank in the zoological scale, whilst 
the other remains at or near its zero — has been universally accepted.- 
No one any longer doubts that the Botifem are truly ai'ticulated 
animals; an^ although Ehrenberg’s account of their structure has 
been corrected in many points of detail, yet the validity of its general 
features has received nothing but confirmation from subse^juent re- 
search. The case is far otherwise, however, with regard to the lower 
group, which received from Ehrenberg the name of Bolygastrica^ on 
account of the multiplicity of stomachs which he aihrmed to be the 
peculiar feature of its organization. This idea seems to have been 
early conceived by him, as the readiest explanation of the well-known 
appearances which are seen within the bodies of these animalcules when 
they have been feeding on particles of colouring matter ; and he 
thought that he could discern in certain species of animalcules not 
merely multiple stomachs, but a connecting intestinal tube. The 
observations on which the polygastric doctrine was founded, however, 
wore made with instruments which would now be regarded as of little 
value; and although the authority of the Berlin professor at first 
obtained general credence for his assertions, yet many years did not 
pass by without tho expression at first of hesitating doubts, then of 
open distrust, on the part of various competent observers. Men with 
iiir better instruments than he had originally possessed, affirmed that 
instead of being able to see more plainly by their means the organi- 
zation which lie had described, they found accumulating evidence of 
its iioii-existonoo ; and he was repeatedly called upon to explain accord- 
ing to his scheme, phenomena which were adduced as indubitable 
disproofs of it. He showed, it must be adraitteu, a vast amount of 
ingenuity in support of his favourite hypothesis ; admitting whatever 
ho could not deny, but managing to turn it to his own .account ; and 
denying everything which he could not thus dispose of. 

A sort of skirmishing contest having been thus maintained for some 
years, M. Dujardin set himself more formally to contest the question 
with Professor Ehrenberg in a pitched battle ; but, unfortunately for . 
science, the basis of his system had no more validity than that of 
opponent. Judging of Infusoria generally by observations he had 
made upon members of a group ranked among them by Professor 
Ehrenberg, but now separated by common consent as of inferior rink 
— the BJiizopoda ^ — he affirmed that I nfusory animalcules are in reality 
only to be looked upon as little particles of animated jelly, named < 
sarcode, neither possessed of any distinct integument, nor having any/ 
proper cavity in their interior, but introducing their food into thei^ 
midst of a soft homogeneous substance, in which extemporaneous 
vacuoles are formed for its reception. This notion of .their extreme 
simplicity has been accepted few without modiliciiKjSoilvfori^ 
been obvious to most unprejudmed inqukers, that err^^ 

in attributing to Infitiforia too high an opganizatioh^ ; j^|aran was. 
scarcely less in error in denying that, they had any.-^^iLhother view 
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of tlieir nature which has found favour among many of the most dis- 
tinguished physiologists of tho day, both Continental and British, 
seems to have originated in the pereeption of the strong analogies 
which unquestioDably exist between Infusory animalcules and some 
of those simple Plants Which were long confounded with them ; the 
idea being that each animalcule is in fact a single cell, differing chiefly 
from the unicellular forms of vegetable life in being ablo^to introduce 
solid particles into its interior thrmigh an aperture in its cell-wall, and 
in extracting their nutritive material by a process of digestion. To 
this view, however, there are many objections ; and we hold it, with 
the able authors of the work before us, to be much safer to study the 
organization of Infusoria without any such precopceived idea of their 
nature, and to regard them as constituting a group altogether sui 
generisy having a strong general similarity amongst thcmselvc.s, hut 
cut off from most other forms of animal life by very definite boun- 
daries. 

Among those who have most systematically devoted themselves of 
late years to the study of Infueoria (the term which is now generally 
employed as the equivalent of Ehrenberg’s Polygastricay excluding on 
the one side the Rotiferay on the other i\\e Mhizopoda and those lower 
forms of Vegetable life which were long ranked among animalcules on 
account of their motility), MM. Lachmann, Claparede, and‘Liober- 
kiihn— all of them distinguished pupils of the late Professor Muller — 
have l)ecn the most conspicuous ; and it has been with great satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that we have received tlie first part of a work wliich* 
will contain the results of the independent but harmonious researches 
of the two ftrmer, our only regret being that the third docs not 
participate in it. Wc ai’C satisfied, however, with the assurance of 
m. ClaparMe, that there is a very general accordance between their 
views ; so that if i/L. Lieberkuhn should embody the materials ho has 
collected in a systematic treatise on Infusoria, it would to a gi*eat 
extent be almost identical with that now brought out by himself and 
M. Lacbm^n. This accordance cannot but insjure a very strong 
confidence in the correctness of their statements ; and we have little doubt 
that the Etudes sur les Infusoires et les llbizopodos*’ will take rank, 
when complete, as the standard monograph upon tlic subject. The 
part already published contains a generd account of the structure and 
physiology of the Infusoria, excluding their reproduction which is to 
treated separately ; also a sketch of their classification, and a de- 
tailed account of the families of Vorticellinay Urocentrinay OxytricJiinay 
mUttinnoideay and Sursarina. ’The illustrative figures are very artis- 
tically executed, and at the same time ai’e more faithful similitudes of 
tho aniwuils they represent than are any we have elsewhere seen. We 
trust that appearanet of the aucceeding parts will not bo long 
<ld»yed, 

somewhat remarkable that of the numerous treatises 
on JiSmipope, which have made their appearance since the 
ccaj^p^^ m the use and vahie of the instrument Elected 

tISk of the principle of achromat^m, by far the most 

d^bovnte ma complete ijihomd be the not oi either British, 
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Prencli, or German samns, but of a Dutch professor. The truth ist, 
however, that although the linguistic isolation of tho Dute^ natioa 
causes the outside world to know comparatively little of what ie 
on in its interior, yet its men of soience are remarkably well informed 
as to what ie going on outside ; the great majority of them being 
familiar alike with the German^ English, and Frencli languages, ana 
making a point of keeping themselves aw cmrant \'^ith the progress of 
their respective departments of science in those countries. Not even 
German erudition could have produced a more complete encyclo- 
pediacal treatise than that of Dr. Harting when first published 
in the Dutch language about ten years ago. But unfortunately there 
have been few in this country who had the double qualification of 
capacity to read its language and to appreciate its scientilic details ; and 
to by far the largei^nuraber of those who would be glad to profit by it, 
it has been hitherto almost a sealed book. Wo are glad that the reception 
of the work on the Continent has been such as to induce the author to 
bring out a new edition of the work in German and in the prepara- 
tion of this he has had the advantage of the services of Dr. Theile, 
who has not only executed the translation, hut has also aided in making 
the additions and modifications which the advance alike in the theory, 
in the construction, and in the practical working of the microscope 
have rendered necessary. Notwithstanding the hulk of this volume, 
which is made up of above 900 closely-printed pages, it contains 
nothing whatever respecting the objects of microscopic research, — ^being 
exclusively devoted, in the first place, to an elaborate exposition of 
those optical principles to which its action is to be referred ; then to 
an account of almost every form of microscope which has ever been 
invented ; thirdly, to a minute description of those various pieces of 
accessory apparatus, for the illumination, measurement, and exhibition 
of objects, which the ingenuity of opticians and microscopists has de- 
vised ; and fourthly, to a detailed account of the methods of preparing 
and mounting objects, of the use of re-agents, dissecting instruments, 
&c., and of the principal fallacies to which microscopic observation is 
liable, with the means of avoiding these. Although there is no coun« 
try where the microscope is more systematically and extensively used 
for scientific research than it is in Germany, there is none which surf' 
passes our own in the number and in^nuity of the accessory coutri-, 
vances in which amateurs especially delight, and for which they are 
willing to pay ; and there are very few pf these of which a description 
does not find a place in this work, those even being fmthfully recorded 
which have long since been buried in oblivion, being superseded by 
arrangements superior both in simplicity and in efficiency. It is not 
amiss, however, to have these all brou^t together, so that microscopis|| 
may see what to avoid, as well as what is IScely to be serviceable to 

n a « Daa MikroskDp. TheoHv, Gebriuusb, Cksohiohta nnd gsjss^Srtoger Zostaad 
des8elben.V - Von P. Hariiiig, PmtofiKr in ^treobt. 

Tom Veifaeser mdivivt aiiB dem 

voa.I)!r.<Pr. Wilh. Theile.' dlPdiiiden eingedrookteu 

©iner Tafel in Farbefidruok. S?p, pp. 959. IjEkamwohweig. Iwi. ^ ^ 
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them; and the work would have lost in completenefis as a history 
what it might have gained in compactness by the abridgment of this 
poition of it. It will be obvious from what we have said, that Pro- 
fessor Harting’s treatise .is a mine of information which »very few will 
thoroughly explore, but to which many will have recourse for the rich 
stores it will yield to them.* 

The completion of the Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology, by 
the publication of its last supplementary part,* is an event of . too 
much interest in the annals of medical science to be passed by without 
special notice. The work was commenced not less than twenty-four 
years ago, and it was then calculated that it would be completed in 
twenty parts, the publication of which was to have been concluded 
within a few years, as had been that of the Cyclopsedia of Practical 
Medicine, the success of which liad suggested this kindred under- 
taking. The necessity for an extension of the plan, which became 
apparent as the ^vork proceeded, we believe with the editor to have 
been due, not so much to any insufficiency of the original scheme to 
represent the then state of anatomical and physiological knowledge, as 
to the very rapid strides which our acquaintance with many depart- 
ments of tlicse sciences has undergone during the last twenty -live years. 
As Dr. Todd justly remarks — 

Perhaps there never was greater activity of .research in any branch of 
science during a given period, than that under which the sciences of anatomy 
and physiology advanced during tlie last quarter of a century. Minute 
anatomy, which thirty yca.rs ago was crude and undigested, now takes a very 
high rank among the various branches of natural knowledge. During these 
years every tissue has been scrutinized ; many obscure points have been cleared 
up ; much tliat was wholly unknown has been brquglit to light. The additions 
to our knowledge oj[ anatomy, although there is yet ample room for frcsli 
discoveries, have given a totally new phase to physiology. Prom being little 
more than a series of vague and ill-founded hypotheses, scarcely deserving even 
that name, it has become a well-arranged science, embracing a vast amount of 
clearly-defined facts, which at once form a solid basis for a superstructure, of 
sound tlieq^, and throw much light upon the various processes of animal and 
vegetable lim.” 

To the same cause may bo fairly attributed much of the delay 
which has attended the prosecution of the work ; for it was the 
editor’s aim to obtain, so far as possible, the assistance of contributors 
who should fui’nish to the work, not mere compilations from the 
writings of their predecessors, but the results of their own original 
researches ; and for these the work had often to be kept back, cither 
in consequence of the pressure of other duties on the part of those 

« ho were to have supplied them, or through their scrupulous desire 
i do ample justice to their subjects, and to avoid recording facts which 
they had not verified by actual observation. The case was very 

“The Oyclo|i»dia.of Anatomy sind Pbysiolo^.** Edited by Eobert B. Todd, 
and formc^ Rrofessor of Physiology and of 
General and Anatomy in King's (%lle^, London. Yol. Y. (supple- 
mentary. vphniE)^*; Boyal 8vo, pp. with 487 wood-engravings. London. 
1889. . . 
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different fi’om that of the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medici^ ;** for 
if one contributor failed to fulfil his engagements', there were Scores or 
hundreds ready at a short notice to supply his place with a very re- 
spectable article ; but the class of contributions which Dr^ Todd aimed 
to obtain was of a much higher order ; and there wejre many subjects 
on which not more than one or two indivldualK in the kingdom wcro 

really qualified to write. Any blame that we might have been 
disposed to throw upon the editor for his own slackness, he has so 
fully anticipated by his own very candid confessions, that we shall 
make only one remark upon his explanations, namely this, — ^that when 
a man undertakes a responsible duty, and finds that his other engage- 
ments interfere with its performance, it seems to us that ho ought 
either to relinquish the former, or to contract the latter. If, instead 
of editing a Cyclopaedia, the production of whose consecutive parts 
could be postponed from two months to six, from six to twelve, and 
from twelve to twenty, so that the whole has been made to occupy 
twenty-five years instead of three or four, Dr. Todd had been the 
editor of a periodical whose non-appearance at stated intervals would 
have been iniin to its success, we apprehend that he would have long 
since been forced to resign his charge into other hands by the demands 
of his hospital duties and private practice. Now, we hold that his 
engagement with the public to do all that he possibly could to secure 
the regular publication of the Cyclopaedia, was not less binding upon 
him, because the unpunctuaJity of his contributors occasionally 
retarded the fulfilment of his pledge to bring out its successive parts 
at regular intervals ; and that in so far as he allowed other calls upon 
his time and attention to take precedence of that engagement, the 
public has a right to complain. 

However much we may be disposed to admit excises for the delay, 
its consequences are but too plainly apparent in the want of accordance 
between the earlier and later portions of the work, alike in regard to 
the scale and to the method according to which the subjects are treated. 
Of the articles in the first volume, a large proportion must be regarded 
as already antiquated ; whilst of those in the supplementary volume 
just completed, thei*e are some that are decidedly in advance of the 
general state of science, being original contributions of very remarkr 
able value. Taking the work as a whole^-however, we should be most- 
ungrateful if we were not to say that tWm are very few articles in it 
which were not, at the time they were written, highly creditable to 
the ability and industry of their authors; and which are* not still of 
great value as being more elaborate and comprehensive accounts of their 
respective subjects than any which are to be elsewhere met with, save 
in the admirable “ Handworterbuoh der Physiologie’* edited by Pro- 
fessor Wagner ; whilst there are man j which still retain, and will pro- 
bably long preserve, the reputation of being among thojse monographs 
which are admitted by common consent as forming ,t]^j»ure (qund^ 
tions whereon the fabric of science is erected. 
these, it is sad to seei^^^ wmy of the^most distmgtAdb^||)»^^ 
lived to see the compl^on^of thC work to which their 
much of its value and solidity; Dutrochetj Wi F. 

[Vol. LXXI. No. CXL.]— New Sbbies, Vol. XV. No. H, E R 
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Marshall Hall, Newport, and John Beid, not to mention others of less 
note, were men whom science could ill afford to spai'e ; yet we can re- 
flect with satisfaction on the circumstance that each has contributed 
that to the Cyelopssdia which he was specially qualified to furnish, and 

has thus left a more enduring monument of his labours than would 
have been presented by detaohed memoirs which might have ere long 
been forgotten save by the historian of science. 

In stiiking contrast with the six ponderous tomes of which the 
Cyclopaedia consists (one of its five volumes being so bulky that a divi- 
sion of it is indispensable for use), is a compendious treatise that has 
recently issued from the American press, by a rising young physiolo- 
gist, who had previously gained considerable distinction by his original 
investigations.^ His ideas of the science are based less upon tlie sys- 
tems which have been commonly accredited, than upon the investiga- 
tions which have marked its progress during a recent epoch ; so that 
instead of interweaving the latter with the former, after the fashion 
of most systematic writers and teachers, modilying the older doctrines 
in so far as may be necessary to make them accordant with later re- 
searches, he has taken, as it were, an altogether new point of departure, 
and has set himself to consider on what plan and with what materials 
the fabric might be best built up, if it were now to be erected de novo. 
There is, we think, considerable advantage to science in the occasional 
advent of fresh minds wliich do not allow themselves to be fettered by 
its traditions, but determine to prove and examine everything for 
themselves. Unfortunately, some of these seem to differ from their 
predecessors for the mere sake of establishing a claim to originality, or 
of gratifying their own love of antagonism and fault-finding. This, 
however, is not a fault which can be laid to Dr. Dalton’s charge. His 
object has been, not to invalidate the researches of others, but to esta- 
blish and corroborate them by original investigation, so as to present 
to the world a compact and reliable summary of the principal verities 
of physiological science that shall be in accordance with the most ad- 
vanced knowledge of the time; and wo are happy in being able to recom- 
mend his treatise as admirably fulfilling this intention. We may differ 
from him in his estimate of the value of particulai' facts, and in the 
conclusions he deduces from them ; but the work is highly creditable 
to his judgment and industry, and is not surpassed by any with which 
wc are ac(}uaiuted as a concilia summary of human physiology, giving 
due^prominence to those points wluc]i have the most intimate bearing 
op medical practice. We must not omit to meiyfion that the illus- 
trations are nearly all original, and are of high merit ; and that the 
whole getting-up of the bpok does great credit to the American press. 

In passii^ from the condensed treatment of a very comprehensive 
subject, which characterised Dr ^.Dalton’s Human Physiology, to the 
exhaustive pae^hod of. discoursing on a ccunporatively narrow topic, 

^ *^A^^^freatiieveh;Huinau Fhjsiplo^ : deiB%99d for th© use of Students and 
Fiaetl|^erB in By Jolm u DaHon, jun.^ M.D., Professor of Phj- 

Btblegjpliad lltiynaoepte Anatomy ia CoSi^e^f Physicians and Surgeons, 
'With 2^4 wood^sagrayihgs. Boyof^vo, pp. 591. PhUa-. 
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which has been followed by Mr. Humpliry, in his work on the human 
skeleton,^ we find almost as great contrast as that to which' we just 
now pointed. For in fact it seems to us that Mr. Humphry’s volume 
would have made a most excellent series of articles for such a work as 

the ‘‘ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy,” whilst it is far too ponderous for ordi- 
nary use as a text-book. We doubt not that his method is a most 
excellent one for oral exposition. 

‘' In lecturing the skeleton,” he tells us, “ my practice has been, instead 
of giving a detailed account of the seyeral parts, to request the members of the 
class, each day, to get up the desendptive anatomy of certain bones, with the 
aid of some work on osteology. On the subsequent day I tested their acquire- 
ments by viva voc^ examination, and endeavoured to supply delicicncics and to 
correct errors. I also added such information, — ^phvsicm, physiological, patho- 
logical, and pi*aetical,— as I had been able to gather from my own observa- 
tion and researches, and which was likely to be useful and to excite an interest 
in the subject. Tlie additional information, thus collected, forms, in great part, 
the material of the present volume ; which does not profess to give a regular 
description of the bones, and is not, therefore, intended as a substitute for any 
of the existing manuals of anatomy, but is rather supplementary to them.” 

The method of treatment most suitable for lectures, is not always 
that which is best adapted for the reader of a written exposition ; and 
whilst we give Mr. Humphry the highest credit for the industry he 
lias shown in the collection of his materials, and for the judgment 
with which he has disposed them, we can scarcely anticipate that there 
are many students possessed of sufficient patience to wade through a 
volume of six hundbred pages upon the skeleton alone. The part re- 
lating to the joints seems to us to be the one most worthy of atten- 
tion, this subject not being ordinarily dwelt upon in anatomical works 
with a fulness at all proportionate to its practical importance. 

The Philosophy of Voice and Speech, ® according' to Mr. Hunt’s idea 
of it, consists of an aggregation of shreds of anatomy, physiology, 
and acoustics, with patches of philology and rhetoric, pieced together 
with very little unity of design. We have first a series of chajiters 
headed— liespiration, The Nervous System, Sound, The Organ of Hear- 
ing, The Vocal Apparatus, The Organa of Articulation, Production of 
the Voice, On Language in Qonerii^ Ventriloquism and Speaking Ma* 
chinos, General Survey of the Elements of Speech ; and then we go on 
to another series on the Origin of Language, Primitive and Cognate 
Languages, Origin and Development of the English Language, Origin 
and Progress of 'VC'ritingj Analysis of the English Alphabet, English 
Orthography afi^l|prthoepy, Pasilogy and Pasigraphy, Disorders of the 
Voice and Defective Articulation, Deaf-Dumbness and M^teihm, Cul- 
tivation and Management of the Voice, Oratory and Public Speaking. 
Now, of the greater part of these subjects it is obvious that Mr. HuntS 

B A Treatise on the HamaA Skeleton, including the Jeitfts.” By George 
Murray Humphiy, Esq*, M.B. (Cantab.),, F.B.C.S., l^tuser on Sugery and 
Anatomy in the Cambridge University .M^ical School IBioyaX 3Svo, pp; 'b20^ 

60 Lithographic Plates. Ci^bridge snd London. 1859. ' ' 

^ A Manual of the Philbsoidiy of' the Voice and Speech, . 

to the English Language and the Art of Public tipeaking.” ^^JwsR,Huat| 
Ph.D., P.S.A., M.B.S.L., Ac. &o. Post 8 v 0 , pp. 422. London; . 1859« 
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knowledge is very shallow, and that it has been picked up at second- 
hand, without anything that can be called study of his own. The out- 
line of the nervous system, for example, is a mere anatomical descrip- 
tion, including much that has little to do with the subject, and not 

touching upon the points that are of the greatest importance to the 
right understanding of the mode in which the organs of speech are 
brought, through the instrumentality of the nervous system, under the 
control of the mind. Thul, for example, although a knowl^ge of the 
dependence of all voluntary muscular action upon guiding sensations is 
of fundamental importance to the right understanding of the state of 
deaf-dumbness, and of the employment of the best means for teaching 
deaf-mutes to speak, we do not find a word upon the subject in any part 
of the book. In discussing philological questions, Mr. Hunt is obviously 
venturing completely out of his depth ; and the confidence with which 
he pronounces upon questions as to which the learned are at issue, would 
be very amusing, if it. did not excite a feeling of regret at the erro- 
neous impressions which, the author will communicate to the readers 
who witt doubtless be attracted by the title of his book, and by bis 
reputation (which we believe to be well deserved) in the treatment of 
stammering and defective articulation. His chapters on these last 
subjects are so slight and superficial, that they would seem intended 
rather to conceal than to make known what Mr. Hunt is capable of 
telling the world in reference to them. He has, of course, a right to 
keep his system to himself so long as he thinks proper to do so ; but 
to publish a work on the philosophy of the voice and speech, in which 
no clue is given to what he maintmns to be the most successful method 
of remedying these imperfections, strikes us as something very like a 
sham. 

Hr. Kobinson^ is impressed, by the experience which he has had in 
the management of a private lunatic asylum near Gkteshead, with 
the belief that much more may be effected for the prevention and cure 
of insanity than is at present in operation ; and he dwells upon the 
following points as specially worthy of attention 

“1. The farther investigation of the causes of mental disorders, and the 
general diffusion of information respecting them. 2. Greater attention to the 
physical and moral education of all classes of society, and the prevalence of a 
more simple and natural mode of living. 3. The treatment of insanity in its 
earlier stages, and during the period when its approach is heralded by premo- 
nitory symptoms, such ^ unusual eccentricities, qausclcss«dislikcs, &c. 4. The 
prosecution of farther investigations into the physiology an^pathology of the 
nervous system, so as to increase onr knowledge of the cdHitions affecting its 
higher functions in health and disease. 5. The institution of inquiries into the 
special properties and peculiarities of action of narcotic and sedative substances, 
vmether 01 vegetable origin, or called into existence by recent experimental 
resecurchea in organic chemistxy/^ ^ , 

These subjf c^nre discussed by Hr. Bobinson in a sensible and judi- 
cious mi^er f^bu^ we think that he lays too much stress on the 
physied'and '^litw on the psychical conditions which tend to de* 

> ^ /'On ^i^Kvention and Treatment cf Mental Disorders.’* By George 
B.E.C.P.| dse* fto. Post Cvo, pp. 228. London. 1882. 
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vclope insanity. To us it is evident that, in proportion as the functional 
activity of the brain is called into play, there must be a tendency to 
irregularity, if its operation be not carefully controlled ; and that the 
most important aims of every intelligent educator should' be, on the 

one hand, the cultivation and discipline of the will, so as to give 
to it an autocratic domination over the current of thought and feeling ; 
and on the other, the direction of the feelings and tastes towards 
healthful and ennobling pursuits, so as to give the highest action to 
the motive powers, and at the same time to secure a sufficient variety 
of occupation. 

There can be no question of the wisdom of the legislature of 
Philadelphia in determining, as it did in the year 1836, on a Geological 
and Mineralogioal survey of that State ; nor could it have been placed 
in better hands than those of Professor H. Rogers «nd his able assis- 
tants, But what was so wcU begun should have been as well carried 
through. Notwithstanding that the legislature was made aware at 
the commencement of the work that it would occupy at least ten 
years, it ceased to make any grants for the purpose after the expiration 
of the sixth ; and for three years Professor Rogers, with a rare devo- 
tion to his great object, continued to prosecute his survey not only 
without remuneration, but at a great expense to himself. Having 
collected and systematized his materials, he deposited them with the 
State Government in 1847, for the purpose of publication. No stop 
was taken with this view, however, until 1851, when funds were 
granted for the revision of such portions of the field-work as, from 
the rapid development of the mining districts of the State, required re- 
survey, and for the publication of the Report itself. Again, however, 
through official mismanagement (probably resulting from that system 
of political jobbery which seems to prevail in the United States from the 
highest to the lowest members of the governing body), a large portion 
of the funds set apart for the purpose was lost, and Professor Rogers 
had again to pi*oceed upon his own resoui’ces. At last, however, a 
vote was passed, placing the whole material in his own liands, with a 
grant for its publication, which has proved far from sufficient to meet 
its cost, the deficiency having again to be supplied from the author’s 
own pocket, until he shall be reimbursed by the sale of the work. 
We feel, then, that we owe but littie to the State of Pennsylvania for 
this truly admirable production;® whilst, on the contrary, we find 
.ourselves indebted to its author, not o)aly for the labour and scientific 
ability he has^ gfodigally bestowed upon it, but also for the noble 
sacrifices he has made in order to do full justice to his subject. The 
greater part of tlic work consists of details which are chiefly inte- 
resting and valuable to Pennsylvanians ; the various parts of their 
State Deing systematically described, their geological and mineralogioal 

I. .■■■I — — ■ ■,* 

^ **Tbe Geology of Penimlvania ; a Govemmeiit Survey. With a.Geneiai 
View of tine Geology of the United States, Bssays on the Coal-formation and its 
Fossils, and a Description of the Coal-fields of ' North Anfi^caatiid Great Brithih.” 
By Henry Darwin Rogenf, State Geologist, Professor of Natutnl History in the 
Univeruty of Glasgow; Two voliunes> 4to, with numerous Stotes and Maps. 
Edinburgh, London, and Philadelphia. 1858.. • 
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structure detailed, and the most important peculiarities of their phy- 
sical conformation indicated. 

The scientific geologist of every country, however, will find abun- 
dant material fol* profitable study in the extraordinary development of 
the palsBOzoic series of rooks over this large area, which presents no- 
thing nioro recent than mesozoic red sandstone ; and especially in the 
varied phenomena presented by the numerous coal-basins, with the 
results of the igneous disturbances to which they have been subjected. 
But he will be especially int^sted in the general sketch of the 
geology of the United States, in the essay on the conditions of the 
physical geography attending tlie production of the palaeozoic strata 
of the United States, in the description of the organic remains of 
those strata, and in the essay on the laws of structure of the more 
disturbed zones of the earth’s crust — this last being the vehicle for the 
systematic development of the view some years ago put forth by 
Professor Bogers as a deduction from his researches upon the Appala- 
chian and other mountain-chains, that elevations which extend along 
continuous lines of the earth’s crust are the results of successive 
earthquake-waves, whose form, when it has imdergono no subsequent 
alteration from the surface-action of water, or from additional subter- 
ranean disturbance, remains stereotyped (as it were) in the contours of 
the successive mountains and valleys. Besides these supplemental 
essays, the second half of the second volume (each part of which is 
really a volume in itself) contains a valuable summary of the extent 
and productiveness of the various coal-fields of North America, and of 
the deposits of coal and iron in Great Britain. The illustrated maps, 
views, and sections, as well as the figures' of fossils, are most admi- 
rably executed, and do great credit to the establishment of the 
, Messrs. Johnston of Edinburgh; to obtain whose ooi^peration we un- 
derstand it to have been, that Professor Bogers detemined upon 
l^inging out the work in this country instead of in the United 
States. It was during a residence^ in Scotland which was only in- 
tended to be temporary, that he was led to become a candidate for the 
Professorship of Natural History in the University of Glasgow ; his 
appointment to which, we trust, has fixed him amongst us. 

We have left ourselves too Httle space to speak of a valuable treatise 
on Physical Geography, which has just appeared at Berlin, as the first 
of a series which is to embrace the whole Eidkunde,” or Descrip- 
tive Geography.® It is based, as it should be, on geology ; and its 
treatment of theaubject is so philosophical and comprehensive, that we 
can strongly recommend it to such as wish to make a systematic study 
of this department of science. 


• Handbuch der ‘j^ysiseben Geog^pbip.” Von Gustav Adolph von Klbdeu,. 
Dr. Phi)., Professor an der siSldtisch^ Gewco’beschule zu Berlin. Hit 274 
Holssehnilten. 8to, pp. 99 ^, Berlin. 
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T he first and second volumes of Bawlinjson’s ‘^Herodotus*' were 
reviewed in our October number. The third volume now solicits 
attention.! It contains a translation of the fouVth, fifth, and sixth 
books of the ** History of Herodotus,” faithfully aud pleasantly 
executed, with their corresponding appendices. The first appendix 
comprises three essays. 1. On the Cimmerians of Herodotus, and the 
migrations of the Cymric race; 2. On the Ethnography of tho 
Europeans, Scyths ; and 8. On the Q-eography of Scythia, Eejecting 
the view of Niebuhr, that the Scythians of Herodotus were a Tartar or 
Mongolian race, on the grounds that the physical resemblances are 
slight, and those of manners and customs by no means close, the 
writer of the essay comes to the conclusion, for philological reasons, 
that they were an Indo-European race. “ Language,” as Mr. Orote 
correctly observes, “ is the only sure test,” and language pronounces 
unmistakeably in favotu* of the Indo-European, and against the 
Mongol theory, the Scy thic words which remain to us presenting thirty 
to forty roots capable of identification with well-known Indo- 
European terms. It would further appear that they were a distinct 
race, being neither Slaves, Celts, nor Teutons, and that they are now 
no longer existent ; while the Cimmerii of the Black Sea region of 
Armenia and Central Persia continue to exist as Cymri in the moun- 
tains of Wales. The Scytlis, like the Mexican Aztecs, have been 
swept away by the current of immigration. The second appendix has 
two essays — 1. On the early histoiy of Sparta ; and 2, On that of the 
Athenians. In general correspondence with the conclusions of Mr. 
Orote, the .writer differs from that historian cvi minor points of 
political interest and scholarly accuracy or completeness. Thus he 
maintains, in opposition to Mr. Orote as well as to Miillcr and Thirl- 
wall, the reality of the barbarous practice of the Krypteia, by which 
the bravest and most aspiring of the Helot class were secretly made 
away with at the will of the Oovemment. Keferring to Mr. Orote’s 
description of tho Lycurgean discipline as at once the most copious and 
exact which exists in our lang^uage, he endorses Mr. Orote’s reversal of 
the received view of the equalization of property ascribed to Lycurgus. 
Tho early history of Athens is considered to end with Solon. A rapid 
survey is taken of primitive Athenkh history, and tho principal 
arrangements of the Solonian legislation are described, the reader being 
again referred to Mr, Grote’s history for *‘the most accurate digest of 
tho ancient authorities, and the most philosophical comment upon 
them to be found in the whole range of modern lit^^ature.” The 
third appendix examines the circumstances of the. battle of Marathon, 
and the vdue of the traditions respecting tho Pelasgians. The on-* 


I f^The History of Herodotoa,” Oeoige IUi#ason, M.A., Ao, 

Assisted by' Colonel Sir Henry &iwlin 80 D, and Svf J. O. Wilkinson* 
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ginal population of Greece aiW Italy w^s homogeneous. The Pelasgi 
were a branch of this ethnic family. Attica was originally Pelasgic ; 
and the Hellenes themselves, who in later times offered so remarkable a 
contrast to the Pelasgians, appear from the statement of Herodotus to 
have been originally oile of their tribes. In Greece Proper this 
dauglitcr race afterwards swallowed them up. In Asia Minor they 
became mingled with the Carians, Lydians, and Phrygians ; in Italy 
they were reduced to the condition of serfs. The etymology of the 
name Pelasgian is uncertain. Dr. Donaldson in his “ Varronianus” 
regards UrX, as equivalent to /isX> black, and Butmann showed lon^ 
ago that “ Asgi” might be considered as equivalent to Asci or Asici, 
people of Asia. Thus their name of swarthy Asiatics would mai*k at 
once their proper country, and their most striking physical charac- 
teristic. The series of maps and illustrations which enriches this 
version of the historian of Halicarnassus is very creditable. 

^ A history of Prance by the llev. J. W. White,® from the earliest 
times to the year of the last French Revolution, funiishes a readable 
account of the neighbour country, aiming at something higher than a 
mere epitome, and giving results rather than abstracts. Thus, while 
reporting the occurrences which have a general bearing on the progress 
of the nation, it does not profess to be minute in its record, or philo- 
sophic in its investigation. Yet there is sufficient detail to be 
interesting, and sufficient breadth of view to be attractive. Tire 
narrative is lively ; the style spirited and familiar, not disdaining 
hoinely illustration 5 and the tone popular, tolerant, and generous. 
While reprobating the atrocities of the first Revolution, Mr. White 
remarks that if all the violences and iniquities distributed over the 
period which elapsed from the wars of the barons to the expulsion of 
the Stuarts in England were compressed into four or five years, we 
should have little cause to look down scornfully on tJio events of that 
terrible epoch in Prance. As a succinct, yet.< satisfactory and 
animated summary of French history, Mr. White’s volume is entitled 
to recommendation. 

The tenth volume of Louis* Blanc’s ** History of the French Revo- 
lution”® traverses ground often trodden, and always with shuddering. 
The Reign of Terror, our author tells us, was not a system, but the 
armed and fatal offspring of the general situation conceived by the 
injustice of the past, and engendered by the struggles and perils of the 
present. In twelve chapters M. L. Blanc describes the men and 
events of this,^^«w^, the cruelty of Fpuquier Tinville, the atrocious 
character of Yfiifte, the war, of La Yendee, and the annihilation of the 
Catholic army at 'Saycnay ; the abandonment of Toulon by the Eng- 
lish; the campa|gp on the Rhine; the heroic ardour of Hoche; the 
military events m the. eastern Pyrenees; the barbarities under Tallien 
'and Garriy i; the development of the ^ignof Terror; the reaction 

^ » Histofy of Inmce, from the Earliest TiiAio MDCCOXLVIIl.’* By Rev. 

James Ediubutgh and London ; Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 

• ^ “HiMbire de la Revolution Erancaise.” Par M. Louis Blanc. Tome 
dcuai^me.' Paris, 1858. 
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against the Hcbertists ; the overthrow of their system ; the prosecu- 
tion and death of Danton, whose party had become, from the fatal cha- 
racter of the crisis, the avant-garde of the royalist faction ; the Festi- 
val of the Supreme Being ; and the adoption of the law of the twenty- 
second Prairiel, Louis Blanc’s energetic and graphic narrative, and 

his careful research make his historical elaboration acceptable, even 
after the perusal of the cognate productions of so many men of genius 
and industry. 

Tlie distinctive part of the present volume is the author’s view of 
the llcign of Terror, and the efforts made to resist it. Tliere were, ho 
says, three factions — ^that of Hebert, with a policy of Terror ; that of 
Eobospierre, with a policy of Justice ; that of Danton, with a policy 
of Mercy The two last, with Camille Desmoulins, were at first 
accordant. Eobespierre afterwards proposed to disarm the H6bertists 
by substituting a commission of inquiry in the case of persons un- 
justly arrested. Two men, Philippeaux and Desmoulins, deranged 
the wise provisions of Eobespierre—the former by erroneous assertions 
and unjust attacks ; the latter by his policy of moderation, which took 
the appearance of a counter resolution. Camille demanded a “ Com- 
mittee of Clemency,” 

“ My dear EobespieiTC, old coll^ friend,” he exclaims, remember the 
lessons of history and pliilosophy ! Love is sMnger^ more durable than fear ; 
admiration and religion are the offspring of hind deeds; acts of clemencg are the 
ladder of falsehood^ as Tertullian tells m, bg which the members of the Committee 
of Public Safely ascend to heaven; men never climb thWter on steps of blood P 

The Hcbertists, disconcerted by ihQ justice of Eobespierre, triumphed 
over the mercy of Desmoulins. There seemed, then, but two alterna- 
tives — a criminal indulgence to the enemies of the Revolution, or a 
deplorable acceptance of an excessive severity. The consequences of 
this dilemma were rapidly developed. M. L. Blanc, in his vindication 
of Eobespieh*e, regrets that the position of sole arbiter should have 
been forced on him, and acknowledges that he forged the weapon which 
his enemies wielded. In adopting the maxim that the end justifies the 
means, he committed a profound error — an error for which death itself 
brings no expiation. 

“Louis XVI. and his Court,”* by M. Een&, has attained to a 
second edition, and is revised and enriched with now documents. The 
period of which it treats ends with the commencement of the Eevo- 
lution. With the accession of Louis XVI. the sentiment of a new 
political life was felt in Prance. ActiWt^ augmented, thought worked 
directly for the social weal \ authority sided with reason. These cha- 
racteristic phenomena of the age are represented sharply aCnd dearly in 
the opening chapter of the work before us. Glancing' nt the state of 
Europe, M. Een6e describes Frederick the Great ns playing the host 
to the French Philosophy (which was not, however, allowed to cross 
the threshold of Pots^m), and the Empress Catharine of Russia 
coqueting with the free-thinkers of France. ‘ He relates the antece- 
dents, and sketches the character of Maurepas, Vergennes, du Muy, 

^ Louis XVI. et sa Oour.’* Par Am^ddo Hende. Paris. 1858. 
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Turgot, MaJesherbes, and the Count do Saint Germain. The first 
chapter concludes with the Beforms of Ttirgot, his disgrace and dis« 
missal. “ The fall of this great man,” said Voltaire, “ has afiected 
my heai’t and brain like a thunder-stroke. I see only death before 
me.” In the second chapter we find an account of the financial admi- 
nistration of Neckar, and the formidable opposition to his measures, 
which ended in his downfall. > Bende then passed over to England. 
George III. was seated on the throne, but Lord North really governed. 
He did not understand the American crisis ; but thought that with 
ten thousand men he should reduce to obedience a nation of inflexible 
Puritans. The revolt of Boston, the battles of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill, the Declaration of Independence, Franklin’s mission, and the 
French alliance with America, are the remaining subjects of the second 
chapter. The progress of the American war, the participation of 
France in that war under Genend Bocambeau and the Count de 
Grasse, the blockade of Gibraltar, the Peace of Teschen, and the death 
of the Count do Maurepas are narrated in the third chapter ; while 
the fourth treats of the education, position, and social intimacies of 
the Queen, the life and character of the King and princes of the blood, 
the superstitions which marked the epoch, and the projects of Calonne. 
The convocation of the notables, the dismissal of Calonne, the admi- 
nistration of Biienne, the Opposition of the provincial parliament, the 
reunion of the States-General and the recall of Nctekar, his new finan- 
cial expedient and political projects, arid some reflections on the new 
epoch inaugurated at Versailles, 5th May, 1780, close the volume. 
There is some interesting collateral incident and description relating 
to Franklin, Mesmer, Mirabeau, and the Queen. Marie Antoinette is 
represented as a charming but most imprudent woma% with an imper- 
fect education, and without any sense of respousibilitjt* Feminine and 
beautiful, she forgot* that the crown wiis something more than orna- 
ment. Her public levities invited suspicion; her mocking humour 
created enemies. She was renowned for her invention of soubriquets. 
Neckar she nicknamed Is petU commie marcliand'; Turgot, le ministre 
negatif i the Countess of Noailles, Madame VUltiqaette; and tho 
French in general, mee marehandsy vilaine eujets. This talent for 
raillery, with the equivocal friendship to which she was naturally 
pre-disposed, was a. serious prejudice to the Queen. Her really noble 
disposition and fascinating accomplishment Benee fully recognises, 
quoting Madame Campan, who testifies to the tenderness of her heart, 
her heroism in danger, W promc^ eloquence, and her charming social 
qualities. ^ , 

The Queens.of France, saysM. A. Noel, who have done most for tho 
consolidation c^^jbbat power which was so necessary to the prosperity 
of the French nation, are all oS Spanish birth. In “Les Beines de 
France n^ Espagnolles,”^ he includei^, twelve, illustrious ladies, of 
whom the fi»t is Brunehilde, and the present Empress Eu- 

g6nie-Mari|^ "de Guzman. Bronebflde^ daughter of Athanaghild, 

^ ** de Fnuioe ndes Espagaelles.*’ Par A. Noel. Paris : Firmin 
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King of the Wisigoths, was married to Sighebert, 666. A brave and 
wise woman, she restored royalty in Austrasia, bearing down all oppo- 
sition, and securing her son on the throne. In 698 her brilliant career 
was obscured by crime and cruelty. Till then respected by Popes and 
Emperors, the protectress of religion and' the fine arts, she flowed 
her love of order to degenerate into ambition, her constancy into 
ferocity, her sensibility into disgraceful voluptuousness. The horrible 
death awarded her by Chlother, King of all the Pranks, is. well known. 
Her sister Oaleswintho became the wife of Hilporic in 667. Pour 
years after she was strangled by the king’s order. Her chief merit 
was her real or imputed goodness. Ceasing to be regarded as a woman, 
she was worshipped as a saint. Constance of (Sistile, the wife of 
Louis VII., died six years after her marriage (1160). A nimbus of 
glory surrounds the name of Blanche, the mother of Louis IX., a woman 
of rare genius and masculine virtue, yet possessing all the tact and 
charm of her sex. She was worthy to protect the heritage of Philip 
Augustus, which she preserved in its integrity for her son the Saint- 
King. Isabella of Arragon, Jane of Navarre, Eleanor, Anne, luid 
Maria Theresa of Austria, are by Mr. Noel associated with her in 
fame. It was their privilege to defend the principle of royal authority 
and monarchical unity against insurrectionary feudalism, or the troubles 
and dangers of the Fronde. 

The third volume of Mr. Prescott’s “ Life of Philip tlie Second,”® 
abounds in interest. It contains thirteen chapters. They present 
three leading topics — the Rebellion of the Moriscoes, the War with 
the Turks, and the Domestic Affaire of Spain. Beginning with the 
Conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and the struggle between the two 
races, Mr. Prescott comments on the religious intolerance of the 
Spaniard, the suppression of the Mahometan worshjp and outward con- 
formity to Christianity. Abtuidouiug their natural habits, the Moorish 
population occupied the mountain range of the Alpujarras ; and there, 
with patient labour, constructed terraces from the rocky soil, or clothed 
the bald sides of the sierra with the delicious verdure of vines. Se- 
cluded among his native hills, the Moor cherished those sentiments of 
independence which ill-suited a conquered race. The backslidings of 
the New Christians,” and adhesion to some hereditary usages, sharp- 
ened the feelings of jealousy and hatred with which the Spaniards re- 
garded the Moriscoes# Stringent measures were called for by the 
clergy, prepared by the Government, and proclaimed at Grenada, Tho 
edict was enforced, and the Moore resisted. Aben Humeya . waa 
crowned, the Christian population jditacked, and a horrible massacre 
perpetrated. Aben Parax called on all true believers to arm, and tra- 
gical deeds were wrought. The night cncampmmt at Jianfaron, with 
a hundred watchfires on the hill-tops lighting up the sky, and the wild 
notes of tiie musical instruments, and shrill war-cries of the Moors ; 
the bravery of the Andalus^kni^ts; the capture of Bubion, Jubiles; 
the flight to the' Sierra Nevad#; the evacuation of Las Gusyaras ; the 
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massacre ordered ty Mondojar ; the heroism of Ahen Ahoo, aiid escape 
of A bon Humeya, are described in the third and fourth chapters. Tho 
early life of Don John of Austria; his command in Grenada; the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors fyom that city, with its ruinous effects; the 
assassination of Aben Hurn'eya; the repulse atOrgiba; the investment 
•and dcnmlition of Galera ; the achievements of guerilla warfare ; the 
murder of Aben Aboo ; the suppression of the rebellion, and the final 
expulsion of the Monscoes from Spain, arc the subjects which complete 
the first main section of this history. The war with tho Turks, related 
in three chapters, follows. In it the fall of Famagosta, the battle of 
Depanto, the annihilation of the Turkish fleet, the exploits of Farnesc, 
and Don John’s mission to Genoa, are the more noticeable topics. The 
third principal division of this volume, on the domestic affairs of Spain, 
exhibits Philip as a sedulous and frugal prince, fond of solitude, but 
fatally given to procrastination. It exposes the degeneracy of tho 
groat nobles, their loss of political power, and the depressed condition 
of the commons. The Cortes, though they had lost the lever that 
operates on the royal willr-contrbl of the supplies — still retained some 
portion of the old Castilian spirit, remonstiuting with the king, and 
watcliing over the interests of the nation. Philip appears as the 
champion of the faith, an administrator and supervisor of artistic opc- 
rations. The last chapter contains a detailed account of the erection 
of tho Fscurial, and ends with Philip’s marriage with Anne of Austria, 
his fourth and last wife, and her death in the eleventh year of her reign. 
Mr. Prescott’s new volume displays the old charm of style, his vivid 
narrative power, and his customary philosophic speculation. The 
work remains unfinished. The eloquent historian never again will 
handle pen. 

Thierry’s “ Fornjation . and Progress of the Tiers Etat, 6r Third 
Es^tc in trance,”^ translated, a few years since, by the Rev. Francis 
D. Wells, with apparent fidelity, is a fresh additic^ to Mr. Bohn’s 
Standard Library. Augustin ThierrjMs best known in England by 
hi3 “Histoire de la Conquete de rAngletcrre,” a book of sterling 
inerit, notwithstanding his theoretical and historic exaggeration of tlio 
influence of race. The work, which forms the principal part of tho 
volume under review, is, lie tells us, tho summary of all his labours re- 
lative to France. It was composed as an introduction to the collection 
of unpublished records of the « History of the •iers Etat.” Carrying 
his observations badk to the distance of seven centuries, and thence 
bringing them down to the state of things around him, the author 
remarked a regiflar succesdOn of civil and political progress. At each 
stage he recognised the same nation and the same monarchy, concur- 
rently modified"!^ the same circumstances, and finally consecrated by 
a new cog j^^ et of union. So considered, the history of France pre- 
sented a ^^iful unity and simpliciiy. This appearance, however, of 
order was ^tirely dissipated by tbe;.p«^ophe of February, 1848, 
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and the France of the philosophic historian seemed to be thrown into 

as much confusion as the France of the existing generation. A feeling 
of despondency induced M. Thierry to suspend his work, and the History 
of the Third Estate terminates with the reign of Louis XIV. A first 
edition, annexed to the initial volume of the Eecueil dcs MonuTnents 
in4dits de THistoire du Tiers Etat,” was published in 1850 ; the pre- 
sent edition, with some revisions, in 1853. To appreciate the purpose 
of the historian, it is necessary to fix the true sense of the words'^Wif 
]£tat. The popular notion is, that this third order then answered to what 
is now called the hourgeoule; that among the classes, out of the pale of 
the nobility and clergy, it held a superior rank. An invention of yes- 
terday, this opinion is contradicted by ancient documents, authentic 
acts of monarchy, and the spirit of the reform movement in 1789. The 
order of Louis XIV. fot the convocation of the last States-General, 
designated as members of the Tiers Etat all the inhabitants of the 
cities, boroughs, and rural districts, French by birth or naturalization, 
of the age of twenty-five years, having a fixed residence or entered on 
the list of taxes. Thus the Third Estate is, in reality, the whole 
nation, with the exception of the nobility and clergy. This definition 
marks the extent and limits of the subject. The starting-point of M. 
Thierry’s history is the confusion produced in Gaul by the subversion 
of the Koinan Empire, and the German conquest. To this epoch must 
we look for the representatives of that mass of persons of all condi- 
tions which, in the language of the feudal regime, was known by the 
common name of la rotiiro. From the sixth to tho twelfth century 
it follows the destiny of tho mass ; it finds a wider field in the grand 
period of the revival of the free municipalities, and the reconstitution 
of the royal power ; its course becomes simple and regular through the 
period of the monarchy of the State, and that of the absolute mo- 
narchy up to the States-Goneral of J789, when \ho division which 
separated the msqority of the nobility and the minority of the clergy 
ceased, and the national family, to use the emphatic expression of the 
President of the first congress of tho popular sovereignty, became 
complete. M, Thierry holds that the history of the Tiers Mat and 
that of the royal power are indissolubly bound together, one being 
the counterpart of the other. From the accession of Louis le Gros to 
the death of Louis XIV., each decisive epoch in the progress of the 
roture corresponds in the series of reigns to the name of some great 
king or minister, the eighteenth century alone showing an exception 
to this law of our national development. For these and other reasons 
M. Thierry decided on closing his labours with the reign of Louis 
Quatorzo, instead of bringing them down to 1830, as he had at. first 
intended, in the Mief that the alliance of the national tradition and of 
tho principles of liberty was resumed under the fresh forms of consti- 
tutional government of 1814 and 1880. The extinction of ancient 
slavery ; fusion of races an^ rise of the medimv^ bourgeoisie ; the par* 
liament of the thirteenth ; the third estate under Charles V. 

VI., VII., Louis XI., and suc^eding kings; with the States-Qencral 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centttties ; the x^i^try of 
Richelieu, the Fronde, Louis XlY., and Colbert, are the topics of the 
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first nine chapters ; while the social character of the reign of the Grand 
Monarque^ and its influence on the progress of the Tiers Etat, ore de- 
scribed ill a concluding chapter. Two important fragment's accompany 
this historical essay — tlie first is a picture of the ancient municipal 
constitutions of the cities of France, valuable for the insight it affords 
into the law and government of the middle ages,, and as an inventory 
of our old experiences in the matter of political liberty : the second 
fragment is a study on the establishment of the communal constitution of 
Amiens — a written charter of the twelfth century, which, though not 
the work of deep reasoning, lasted five hundred years. To our me- 
dieval ancestors M. Thierry ascribes the possession of a practical saga- 
city in which thrfr descendants are deficient — ^that quality of the 
politician and citizen which consists in perceiving distinctly what is 
required, and in cherishing patient and persevering aspirations. For its 
soundness and breadth of view, its clear and enliglitening exposition, 
textual research, and historic comment, this work deserves our grateful 
commendation. 

Descending to the present period wc find a contemiiorary history by 
Dr. Adolf Schmidt,® written in his native language with something of 
French clearness and English strength, without violent partialities, 
but also without distinctly determined views. The conciliation of 
political and ecclesiastical claims is the only method, says our author, 
of approximating Austria and Germany ; and the indispensable con- 
dition of a reconciling policy is the destruction of the old Austrian court- 
party. Dr. Schmidt’s history is composed of two principal constituents. 
1. A sketch of events in France from 1815 to 1830 ; and 2, a narrative of 
social and political occurrences in Austria from 1830 to 1818. The 
materials which have contributed to its formation are the ambassadors’ 
despatches of the pwiss employes in Paris and Vienna, the- archives 
in &rne and Paris, the Histoire de la llestauration,” by Lubis, and 
an analogous work by Boulle. In the Frendh portion of his 
book Dr. Schmidt somewhat dramatically introduces Napoleon’s 
cradle, and Napoleon gravely pronounces the reign of Louis XVIII. 
professedly constitutional in character. A reaction in favour of 
royalty, however, of which Artois was the rallying point, set in before 
the king’s death. Charles X. is designated “ a Frenchman too much.” 
The mask at lei^h falls ; the cliarter is violated ; the explosion of 
the three glorious days occur ; the sailor king of England exclaims — 

The fellows arc all mad,” and Francis I. of Austria supplies the moral 

This comes of not keeping one’s wordi” From this resume of fifteen 
years of FrenA history bur historian proceeds to the consideration 
of Austrian nffiiirs. Francis 1. and !B]!ettemich are allotted a chapter. 
The impressions and consequences of the July Eevolution ; the Poles 
and Italians ; the Duke of fieiohstadt, and how he lived, hoped, and 
suffered the variations in Anstrian ^licy as r^arded Switzerland and 
Germany ; Prussia and Frederic WiUiarils'/m. ; Ferdinand I. ; Athens ; 
Cracow ; Berlin ; Borne ; the Churcii the Jesuits ; constitutional 

^ ZeiifenbsBische - (Sfeschichten.” Von Dr. Adolf Schmidt. Berlin. 
1859. 
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conmlsion and revolutionary dissolution, are the subjects treated in the 
second portion of this histoi^ of our own time. 

^^Chateaubriand et son Temps,*’® by the Comte de Marcellus, dis- 
appoints the expectation which the title awakens. It is not a life of 
the poet-statesman nor a record of his times. The author, regarding 
Chateaubriand’s works as worthy of hU youthful adoration, resumes 
Ins idolatry at an advanced period of life. His book is critical, but 
the criticism can have no interest save to fellow-worshippcrs. On© 
single work of the master whom he reveres, the “ M^moires d’Outre- 
Tombe,” is the subject of minute, and we must think tedious con- 
sideration throughout the five hundred pages of which the volume 
consists. It comprises eleven sections, called studies, containing verbal 
revisions, comments, and conversational reminiscences. Neither entitled 
nor desirous to publish a new edition of these Memoirs, the Count 
cle Marcellus has substituted for it a thick volume of succinct extracts, 
critical remarks, additions, and emendations. 

The “Life of Mrs. Dalrymple EUiott”^® is a bit of genuine auto- 
biography. It was composed, we are told, at the express desire of- 
George 111., and conveyed by Mr. Ilundas, the king’s physician, to 
Windsor, sheet by sheet, as it was written by her during her residence 
at Twickenham, about the year of the Peace of Amiens, 1801. Mrs. 
Elliott’s career is remarkable. She was the youngest daughter of 
Henry Dalrymple, and was born in Scotland nearly ninety years ago. 
Her father was the distinguished bai*rister who gained for the plaintiff 
the celebrated Douglas and Hamilton cause. Deserting his wife, he 
wont his own way, and she returned to the house of her father, an 
officer in the army, where she gave birth to her youngest daughter, 
Grace Dalrymple. Educated in France, Grace, at the age of fifteen, 
returned to her father. Sir John Elliott, fascinjgited by her beauty, 
j)roposed and was accepted. The ill-assorted marriage ended 
with intrigue and divorce: and Lady Elliott was removed by her 
brother to a convent in France. Brought over to England by Lord 
Cholmondeley, she was introduced to the Prince of Wales. An 
intimacy succeeded, and the result was the birth of a female child, 
named Georgiana Augusta Frederica Seymour. In or about 1786 Mrs. 
Elliott again left England to reside in Paris, her little daughter being 
left in charge of Lord and Lady Cholmondeley. In Paris she appears 
to have formed another intimacy with the Due d’Orleans, to have 
moved in the first circles, and have lived in gi%at splendour. Her 
undisguised loyalty subjected her to the suspicions of the Terrorists. 
She was imprisoned, with Josephine and lEadamo du Barri for her 
companions in captivity. Subsequently she was released, and lived to 
renew her acquaint^ce with the former lady during the Consulate. 
On the signature of the Treaty of Amiens she assumed the name x>f 
St. Maur, and travelled under the escort of Lord Malmesbury to 
London. Summoned by the Prince of Wales, she went to Carlton 
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House, and resumed her intimacy with his Eoyal Highness. Finally 
she returned to ^Pjliris in 1814. She is* said to have died at Viilc 
d’Avray, but the year of her death is not recorded. The historical 
value of her narrative is slight, but it is the work of a clever woman, 
lively, graphic, and abounding in interesting detail. She relates facts 
connected with the fortunes of the Boyal family, and the progi'ess of 
the terrible BcYolution. The Frincess Lamballes' murder, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple Elliott’s imprisonment and flight, the interviews with the Duke 
of Orleans, and especially the extraordinary escape of the Marquis do 
Chansenets, aided by the courage and presence of mind of the self- 
forgetting narrator, are among the more conspicuous incidents of the 
book before us. The rapid, forcible flow of the story, without effort 
or literary pretension, gives a Defoc-like reality to its presentments — a 
reality that is like that of the highest fiction. Yet there seems no 
reason for questioning its authenticity or impeaching its genuineness. 
The work is illustrated with three portraits, one of Mrs, Elliott, after 
Cosway, one of the Duke of Orleans from an original miniature, and 
one of Mrs. Elliott’s daughter, Lady Charlotte Bentinck, after Sir 
Joshua Beynolds. 

A nobler biography now awaits our notice.^^ Mr. David Masson, 
so favourably known to us by his thoughtful and felicitous volume of 
essays, has published the first volume of the Life of John Milton, nar- 
rated in connexion with the political, ecclesiastical, and literary history 
of this|ime. The diffuse title has been purposely chosen to intimate tho 
character of the work ; to exhibit Milton’s life in its relations with the 
more notable phenomena of the period of British history in which it 
was cast. Commencing in 1608, the Life of Milton proceeds through 
the last sixteen years of the reign of James I., includes the whole of 
the reign of CharleSr I., and the subsequent years of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate ; and then passing the Eestoration, ex- 
tends itself to 1674, or through fourteen years of the new state of 
things under Charles II. liegarding Milton as a typical man of 
letters, Mr. Masson narrates the general history of the literature of the 
age in connexion with the life of its truest representative. But as the 
great poet did not stand aloof from the actual interests of his political 
party, and yet was the thinker and idealist of that party, the expo- 
sitor and champion of their views, there are incidents and tendencies 
of the Puritan Itevolution which illustrate his life especially, and seek 
illustration ;froTn it. * This life, says Mr. Masson, obligingly divides 
itself, with almost mechani^l exactness, into three periods, answering 
to those of the contempwary social movement. 1. The period of 
education aud ^he minor poems from 1608-— 1640. 2. From the com- 
mencement .of the Civil wars to the ^Restoration, the period of his 
polemical aettvity as a prose writer. 3. The period of his later poetry 
and pij^ication of Paradise Lost.” Mr. Masson derigns to 
devote a vahime to each of .4)hese periods;.. <^^While consulting the three 
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earliest memoirs of the poet by Aubrey, Wood, and Philips, referring 
to Toland, and availing himself of the later labours of Mitford, 
Keightly, !^lmonds, and others, Mr. Masson denves from Milton’s own 
writings his most authentic and important infoftnation. His prose 
works, his familiar epistles, his rarely read acailetnical essays and exer- 
cises, have all been laid under contribution, made to reveal the man' 
and represent his life, by his present admiring biograpbcri Thu lirst 
chapter in Mr. Masson’s book is on the poet’s ancestors and kindred. 
The name of Milton is identified with Mitton. There arc still fami- 
lies of Miltons in Shropshire and in Staffordsliire, using in their arms 
the double-headed spread-eagle “ the recognised arms, there is scarcely 
room to doubt,” of the family of John -Milton. The second chapter 
recalls the old local associations of Milton’s paternal home, the Spread 
Eagle, Bread-street, Old London. Early education, and St. Paul’s 
school, where the boy was placed from the completion of his eleventh 
to that of his sixteenth year, under ‘the care of Colett and Gill, are the 
subjects of the next chapter. Then follows a section on Milton’s 
Cambridge career, containing an account of the conditions of univer- 
sity life, of the poet’s studies, tjharacter, and literary productions. 
The passage in Aubrey’s MS., from which Dr. Johnson drew the 
hasty conclusion that Milton was one of the last students in either 
university that suffered the public indignity of corporal correction, is 
adduced by Mr. Masson. As originally written it reports: Milton 
“ receiving some unkindness from his first tutor, Mr. Chappell, was 
transferred to the tuition of one Mr, Tovell” (Tovey). An interlinea- 
tion cx])lains the unkindness (whipped him). Mr. Masson regards it 
as an interpolation, ‘‘ the kind of fact that gossip delights to invent.” 
But Milton is not only said to have been whipped, but to have been 
rusticated. And this charge Mr. Masson softens dpwn into “ Milton 
withdrew, or was sent from college in circumstances equivalent to 
rustication,” depending in part for his conclusion on the received in- 
terpretation of Milton’s own elegy : — 

“ Me tenet urbs reflua quam Tharacsis alluit unda 
Meque ncc iiivituin patria dulcis liabet. 

Jam ncc arundiferum mihi cura rcviscrc Camurn, 

Nec dudura vetiti me laris angit amor,” &c. 

Now, in addition to Milton’s positive contradiction of the com- 
modious lie,” we think Mr. Ritchie’s explanation of this and the 
associated passage the true one, and if it be, the opprobrium is for 
ever removed from Milton. The poem in which the extract occurs i« 
addressed to Deodati, his schoolfellow and friend, during a vacation, 
apparently in answer to an cpisflo in which the light-hearted Italian 
spoke of a temporary separation as an exile. Milton replies — “ If it bo 
exile to visit my father’s household gods I refuse not the name of a 
banished man ; I have no wirii to return to the reedy Cam, nor doe« 
the love I bear for my home, of late forbidden me, distress me.” Xor 
has a peculiar significance, implying the most sacred domesticil^, and 
it is extremely unlikely that so good, a Latinist Milton 
ployed the word iit the strained and'figuraitive sense usually accorded 
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to it here. The Qftb chapter in Kr. MoRaon’e volume U on Church and 
Government, portraits^ of Laud and Strafford we think admir- 
able. t'he format he describes as a little low red-faced map, with a 
raspy voice, earnest, ^tenacious, idiosyncratic, and commauding men by 
his power over their sensations. Strafford ho desoribos as a man of 
robolute energy and splendid administrative talents, but actuated by no 

deeper or grander .purpose than that of doing tlie King’s service, 
“ with brow growing &ily nx^e dark and bcnl, eye more fierce, jaw 
more firmly set, -brain stroller, rhetoric more impetuous and pictu- 
resque.’^ A survey of British literature, implying some research and of 
considerable extent, follows, succeeded by Milton’s residence at 
Horton in Buckinghamshire, where be wrote “ Conins,” and sang of 
Lycidas. His continental journey, later poems, epistles and Italian 
sonnets, are illustrated in the concluding chapter. Mr. Masson’s con- 
ception of the poet’s life allows him i o range over a broad area of 
thought. There is a vast amount bf collateral and elucidatory matter 
in this biography, and in noticing the parallelisms and outlying cir- 
cumstances of the poet’s own story, Mr. Masson is but following the 
example of previous biographers of commaiiding reputation. Still w(' 
think that all this eixtranoous incident and criticism, however the 
author’s title may justify his treatment, make hi^s nairative less inte- 
resting. As it gains in length, it loses in breadth. Neaily all biogra- 
phies would be improved by condensation. Mr. Mashou ha%, however, 
fairly earned a favourable verdict for hi& research, his sagacity, his phi- 
losophic insight, and his exhaustive elaboration. The volume is en- 
riched with two portraits of Milton ; one in the tenth year of his 
ago, after a photograph from the original picture in the possession of 
Edgar Disney, Esq. ; the other when the poet had attained his majo- 
rity, after Virtue’s,en^aving, in 1731, from the original picture then 
tho proper^ of the Right Hon. Speaker Onslow, The fac-similes 
from the Molton MS. at Cambridge arc inserted by the permission of 
the Master and Fellows of Trinity, 

The amiable and accomplished Evelyn was contemporary with 
Milton. His Diary, hU general correspondence, as well as that with 
Charles I., Sir Edward Nicholas, Lord Clarendon, and Sir Richard 
Browne, as originally edited (1818) by William Bray, furnished with 
explanatory notes, and illusti’ated with plates and portraits, are again 
reprinted from the edition of 1850.^^ In that year the spelling was 
modernised, and more than a hundred new letters possessing historical 
value were incorporated with the text. The modern spelling is re- 
tained in the present instance ; no fresh additions have been made to 
the work, the volumes containing the Diary have since undergone 
a stUl jft)or6 careful revision, and the text, as now printed, is throughout 
in a^moia^ijafnplete state. Evelyn was a Royalist, but his strong pre- 
monarchy, fortified by a personal attachment to Charles II. 
and never priqKMSSessed niaju^%nt in favour of the arbitrary 
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measures of these Kings. He loved the arts, he <^dtiy|i4!ed1<l]Le 
wrote political treatises and pliilosophioal inqnmes. ’ He was one bf the 
first promoters of the Royal Society, for which he obtained the Amn*" 
delian Libraiy, white the University of Oxford is indebted to him for; 
the Arundelian Harbtes* Evelyn was distinguished by a beneficent 
activity. In lOOSJ ho was appomtefi oomuiissioner for reforming the 
builtogs, improving the streets^ and supervising hackney coaches in 
London. In the same year we find him*caking part in an inquiry con* 
corning Sir Thomas Gresham’s charities. Two years after be was 
employed in the regulation of the l^int. He was one of the commis- 
sioners for the care of the sick and wounded in the Dutch war, for the. 
repair of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and for the conduct of Plantations. He 
was also a commissioner of the Privy Seal and of Greenwich Hospital, 
of which he was treasurer as well, with a salary of 2007. a-year. His 
sanitary duties were very laborious, and very unpleasant. All the 
ports between the river Thames and Portsmouth lay in his depart- 
ment, and .he was iiiireraitting in the discharge of his visitorial duties. 
In the time of Cromwell he had selected Deptford for his residence. 
Sayes Court was situated near the Kiiig^s dockyard, and when the 
Czar of Muscovy came to 'England in 1G98 to instruct himself. 
Ulysses-like, in shipbuilding, Evelyn acceded to his request that .he 
might be allowed to occupy it. A favourite recreation of Czar Pe^r 
was the demolition of the hedges by riding through them in a wheel- 
barrow. For the damage occasioned by this imperial levelling, Evelyn 
received pecuniary compensation ; but he sighs over the mischief done 
to his ‘^famous holly-hedge” by the vehicular invasions of lus eccentric 
tenant. The two volumes of the new edition of bis journal and 
letters now published contain the Diary, from its commencement, till 
within a month of his death in 1705-6. There ar^ few books as de- 
lightful, in thete kind, as this journal of Evelyn. He reports the deeds 
and words of men as he saw and heard them ; describes the introduc- 
tion or decline of various social usages ; records his impressions of the 
worthies of his age in his own simple, natural style. Vividly repro- 
ducing the world of his manhood and declining years with a line 
power of scenical and personal delineation, and in the spirit of a scholar, 
a gentleman, and philanthropist. 

The courtly and witty Horace Walpole, with the vantage ground^ pf^, 
opportunity, lyhicli connexion with the royal family a^ordsd, com*V 
menced lus notices of the reign of Geo^e III. with the year 1760. , 
The first instalment of bis “ Historical Memoirs ” was published in 
1844 ; tha second, continuing the nairatavo till 1*771, ap^mjd in the - 
following year ;*aud after the lapse of about fourteen yea?# a third per-, 
tion is now given tcAhe world,^^» With the advanta^ iVuich W;alpote^ 
commanded, he could not fail to, produce an atjteaotive repord Of 
event and social incident.. i^t scctlot^ of hte ohroi^cle 

accordingly acknowledged ttf'- eimNIft jSnport«fet and chai^teristie 

» « Journal of the (rf King George Ml., year 

By Horace Walpole, . Kow first p;^Lliidied, tbjS original M8B. Bdited, witk 

Notes, by Dr. Doran. In two vole. London : Kiohii^ Bentley. 1S5C.' 
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matters. On tW ntliier litind, tHis third coniribtiidon is disappointing. 
Strong in vivid portraiture, where striking scenes wore to be presented, 
Walpole is feeble in his delfiieatiohs when the intrigue ia closed, the 
collision terminated, and he has to report the resutts of the subsidence. 
In these volumes we find him careless, ctmsoripos, credulous. He 
accepts hearsays. He believes a rumour where prepossession biasses 
bclicfi Ho trifloS) oxaggorateSj and ignores that ' reasonable historical 
scepticism which every annalfet is bound tb cultivate. Yet as a spec- 
tator he could not well avoid giving touches and Sketches of “ what he 
saw, and part of which he was,’’ that have considerable value. His 
account of the Parliamentary debates is lively, impressive, and shows 
a master’s hand. .The present work is properly called a journal. The 
author, it is true, omits to record or comment on every day ; but political 
or domestic occurrences are jotted down in orderly though interrupted 
succession. Walpole, says his editor, Dr. Doran, who supplies various 
annotations to the narrative, has detailed the daily intrigues, the 
defeats and triumphs, the alternate exaltation and depression, the 
glory and the shame, of a critical and eventful epoch. Among the topics 
of this journal we may enumerate the imprisonment of the Queen of 
Denmark in the castle of Cronenberg ; the controveray on tlie Thirty- 
nine Articles ; the Royal Marriage Bill ; the marriage of Walpole’s 
illegitimate niece, Lady Waldegrave, with the King’s brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester ; affairs of the East Indian Company, and trial and 
acquittal of Lord Clive; the Middlesex election; the war with 
America ; French politics ; conduct of the Prince of Wales ; career of 
Lord Rockingham ; character of Lord Shelburne ; Gordon riots ; state 
of the nation ; and the obstinacy, negligence, and despotic tendencies 
of the King, There is abundance of gossip, fashionable and political, 
in these volumes? witticisms and anecdotes also are not' wanting. 

In rejoining Lord Byron at La Mira, on the banks of the Brenta, in 
the summer of 1817, the author of “ Italy” found him employed upon 
the fourth esanto of “ Childe Harold,” Lord Broughton noticed that it 
did not T^ark on several ' objects which appeared to hm worthy of 
celebration, furnished the author with a list of those objects, and gave 
him reasons for the selection. Byron then engaged him to write notes 
for the whole canto. The commentary supplied was too bulky for an 
appendix to the poem. Hence a division of the notes into two parts ; 
One of which was attached to the canto, while the other appeared in a 
separate volume of “ IjKstorioal Illustrations,” The two parts^ with 
revisions and explan{i|6ry are recombined in the present 

volume, has a "threefold interest, being at once historical, bio- 

graphiqaV%ad>)*ebteological.^^ The work opens with Wef notices of 
S^ l6y, Madame de Stael, Sohlegel; BonKetten, and General 
D^ar.^^onstetten,” says Lord Broughton, “denied positively the 
truth story* which origumted-Sritb one of Voltaire’s medical 

of terror and desp^r: and 

^ ; — 

^ ' ri :^fltftly. Benuurkfl made in i^eral Yiriis, firom the year 1816 to 1854. 

^ Honourable Lord Bronghfon'i' Cr^Q3* In ^ two volumes. Vol. 1. 

London ; John Murray. 185^:'^ - " . 
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he added, that the physician himself confessed pious i^po^ture, 
and what is more strange, exous^ it/* A short notice of the^ench 
kingdom of Lombardy i» followed by an. account of the s^ret society. 
Previous to^ the dowpfall of Napoleon , a widely-extended conspiracy 
had been formed in his Italian provinces, haying for its object the 
long-desired unattainable independence of the whole peninsula. This 
secret was in the possession of four thousand ]^rst>ns, calling them- 
selves freemasons, and communicating by the masonic signs employed 
in England. They were governed by roles, and, conducted by chiefs 
known only to themselves. Thus Prince Eugene was grand-master of 
Lombardy, biit the private grand-master was the real head of the 
brotherhood. In passing through. Lombardy, Murat confided tc^a 
merchant, of whom he borrowed money, his scheme of raising an army 
of 80,000 men, and declaring the independence of Italy. The conse- 
(luence was that the secret transpired, and discord arose between Murat 
and Eugene and their respective partisans, which put an end to all chance 
of co-operation between the Neapolitans and Lombards, and was pro- 
bably the real cause of the unfortunate policy adopted by the viceroy 
at Mantua. While Murat procdaim'ed the independence of Italy, 
Eugene preferred constancy to his gi’eat benefactor, and in his declara- 
tion uf d-ih February, 1814, pronounced Fidelity/* not “ Liberty,’* 
the watchword of all true Italians. This division terminated in the 
Pevolution of 20th April, the mmrder of Prina, a provisional govern- 
ment, and the recovery by the Austrians of Milan and all Lombardy. 
“ Beauhamais,” says Lord Broughton, “ like his great step-father, was 
fond of the chase, that is of shooting, coursing, and hunting, in a veiy 
\msportsmanlike style/* According to Madame de Stael, not an incon- 
testable authority, be used “frequently to balance himself on one leg 
while overlooking the card parties at his court glrcles — a notorious 
trick of the . two last legitimate sovereigns of France/* Historical 
notices on the Paduans, &eeks in Venice, the Armenians of St. Las^ro, 
of Austrian administration, and sections on various Italian celebrities 
— Canova, Tasso, Boccaccio, Dante, Petrarch and Laura— mostly re- 
printed from “ Childe Harold/* with additipna, will repay perusal. 
The arcJificological and descriptive ^ portipn of Lord Broughton’s 
“Italy” occupies about. 400 pages, discussing the remains of Bepub- 
lican Borne, the causes "of dilapidation, the Capitol, the temples, 
churches, prisons, castlqs, tombs, and pyramids. Lord Brouglitoh' ab- 
stains from an intended nayration. of the events that have occumd 
in Italy since 1848, in apprehension of Ithe unhappy results that naight 
follow from a truthful recital; and white he r^ards the Saj^dinian Govern- 
ment as the main obstaote to the deinocxatic confedii^tion of the 
Italian States, he declares,. that the^only chaneb of ^^nWitutlbnal 
freedom being established . thi*ougbQut, the Itallaii Peniiiaida djeppnda; 
on the permanence of, the pr^sen^-Sai^dipiaii,, system.,, An essay .pA' the 
piescmt ^literature of ttriy, exhibits 

lectuat characteristics, and Htri^y produletiohs bftJesarptte, 

Mazzii, Paiiiii, Alfi^ri,, Fbscoto; ' 

At the period of LV® Byron in Italy^thb'Ka^d 

of Dundonald/having uO' |rbWri<»iW consequence djf 
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his expulsiou from^the British ntmi service by the powerful pditioal 
party whom ,he had offended, accepted service under the Chilian 
Government.^® A certain apiount of hostile prepoasession invariably 
attends individual action wW it Cm^tradicts established rules, and if 
opinion on the sulD^t'of unprofessional conduct was less severe in 
1817 than it is now, the senienoeof acquittal dopsjnded on the political 
sympathy of the self-appointed jud^je. Lord Oochrane’s mission to 
Chili had scarcely beoome knowu,^ when Spanish influence Induced the 
British ministry to pass a “ l^oreign Enlistment Act,’* the* penal 
clauses of which were suggested by his assumption of service without 
permission under a strange and unacknowledged government. Exposed 
tO' .obloquy, and encountering enmity at home for the part he had taken 
in the liberation of South America, Lord Cochrane was equally un- 
fortunatedn the tn^tment which he received abroad. His disinterested 
devotion to the cause which he elected to serve, his pecuniary sacrifices, 
his brilliant and viduable exploits, his political sagacity, were met with 
selfish opposition and shameless ingratitude on the part of the govern- 
ment he succoured. Praise indwl was not wanting. Warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the naval service collectively, and to himself 
personally, abouui^, but neither the admiral nor the squadron 
received any more substantial reward. During the greater part of the 
war of independence, the subsistence of the crews, and the repairs and 
equipments of the Chilian armament, were solely provided for by 
Lorn Cochrane’s own exertions. Spanish ships of war and merchant 
vessels captured by the squadron, money, provisions, and stores, which 
foil into their hands, were voluntarily devoted to State exigencies. 
Alter the expiration of thirty years, Cliili gninted its liberator the 
inadequate sum of 6000 Z. in fv£l of aW demands ; and this with the 
knowledge that litigations, arising out of the order# of her 'former 
government, had aiiQccted him to a loss of more th^ thred times the 
amount. Thus the liberation of both countries was achieved at a 
heav^ pecuniary sacrifice to himself. These are the principal points 
brought out in the first volume of the nari’ativc. Jn the second 
Lord Dundonald records the circumstances under which he was 
induced to accept the command, or rather organization of the first 
Brazilian navy. It details the complete expulsion of all Portuguese 
armaments, naval and military, lh>in the eastern shores of the S^outh 
American continent by the squadrqn alone. In spite of previous 
stipulations, the ships, monqr, and valuabl^^ hind captured 

under Impmaai orders were de^loitd to be noe enemy’s property. 
Compensation, however^ fbr the ships taken was awarded by his 
Imperifd Majiutty, but^never paid by the roinisters to whom the 
order was give^ Lord Cociirane was summarily dismissed the service 
without cfflgj^nsatian for his oiaidas, whieh, after a repudiation of 
thirty yedKwere fully r0O<^ised as having been due from the 
beginnmgJ^!§&re^ xtben the '^Ovemment satisfied its own 

of Services in the Chili# Peru, and BrasU, from 

Portuguese domination.'’ By TVomsSr Earl of Dundonsld, 0.0. B«, 
r. London: Bldgway. 1###. ' v ‘ 
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sense of justice, by &n award of less thanone-half of the simple interest 
of the stipulated amount, retaining the whole of the pniidpal ad- 
mitted to be due. Compulsory discretion has for many years imposed 
silence on the suffers, but in the eighty-third year of his chequered 
4if0 a sense of duty tp himself $nd his family (as impelled the wronged 
andgdlant seaman 'to meet by anticipation the aspersions of men 
devoid of generous impulacs, and incapable of appreciating high 
motives. In addition to the narrative of his struggles with selfish 
factions and corrupt governiriUnts, Lord Dundonald supplies a cleiu* 
and intelligible recital of the events and fortunes of war. The splendid 
daring, the rapid combination and nautical skill of the brave commander, 
are exhibited less effectively than they might have been had he spared 
us the controversial detail that overlays the story, and weakens the 
impression. We may refer to the capture of Valdivia for*a proof of 
audacious dexterity seldom paralleled; to that of the under 

the batteries of Callao, and in circumstances of complicated difaculty, 
for a testimony of skill and courage perhaps never surpassed; 
and to the incessant pursuit of the enemy’s ships, till the Spanish 
navy was eliminated from the waters of the Pacific, for an example of 
a patient and indomitable persistency. The talent, perseverance, and 
energy displayed in the formation and command of the Chilian navy 
entitle Lord Dundonald to high praise, both on moral and professional 
grounds ; and his tale of wrong, adventure, and exculpation, will be 
read with a large measure of responsive emotion. Should his life be 
spared, the author intends to follow these Memoirs with a narrative of 
his former experiences in the British navy, an exposition of the 
services ho was not permitted to render, and remarks on his connexion 
with the liberation of Greece. 

Among the heroes of our Indian war must be snumbered the com* 
mander of Hodson’s Horse, and the captor of the King of Delhi and 
his sons. A record of his early life, and liis gallant career as a soldier, 
written by his brother, the Rev. G. H. Hodson, does justice to a man 
of high personal courage and great soldierly accomplishment.^® In 
reviewing the progress of this gallant officer we can scarcely refuse to 
ratify the estimate formed of his merits hj his enthusiastic and ad- 
miring biographer. For his acts of indimual prowess he assimilatesii 
him now to a northern chieftain riding on Border foray,” now to a 
captain of free lances, now to a Paladin of old, and now to a Christian 
soldier of our own time. William Hodson, third son of the Archdeacon 
of Stafford and Canon of Lichfiield, waaf born at Maisemoie Oo^, near 
Gloucester, on 19tii March, 1821. BSs boyhood was distinguished by 
an affectionate disposition, joyous character, and quickness of observa- 
tion. Till his fifteenth year he was educated almost at home. 

He was then sent to Bugby, where his feats of activity still live in the 
traditions of the soboolu From Bugby yoUng Hodson went, in 
Octeter, 1840, to College, Cambridge. Thou^ feirly 

.. U . . t .,...,, 

twelve Years of a Soldier's 14ft in beiikg Bxiraete ftom the Letteis 

of the W. a It. Hodson, Aa., by his tht 
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acquainted with ckjpsical literature, he was prevented by constitutional 
ailment from close pursuit of scholarly studies, and, afber taking his 
degree in 1844, decided on an active life. After a brief apprenticeshi|) 
to arms in the Guernsey Militia, he entered the East India Company’s 
service. After a short slay at Agra, he was appointed to do duty with 
the 2nd Grenadiers, and a few weeks only had lapsed when he was 
called on to take his part in the great battles of the Sutlej. His con- 
duct won the approbation of Gonend Napicri Exchanging into the 
1st Fusiliers, he went to Simla, on a visit to Sir H. Lawrence, who 
procured him employm^t in the Punjaub, as second in command to 
the corps of Guides recently organized by himself, and also as assistant 
to the Resident at Lahore. I3usied with road-making and surveying, 
Lieutenant Hodson was again summoned to the field. At the affair 
of Buddee Find his personal gallantry and energy, witnessed in his 
combat with a formidable akhalee (fanatic), received the strong expres- 
sion of the Governor-General’s satisfaction. On 2Gtli March, 1849, 
the Punjaub became for ever a British province, and William Hod- 
sou’s occupation was gone. During the two years in which he had pre- 
sided over the destinies of a large tract of country, he had, witli a 
small force of 120 men, cleared it of the ciieiiiy, collected revenue««, and 
paid 15,000/. into the treasury', from the proceeds of property taken 
from the rebels over and above the required amount. Transferred by 
Sir H. Lawrence*'s interposition to the civil department as Civil Com- 
missioner, he proceeded with his indefatigable patron on a tour of 
inspection in Cashmere and Thibet, Returning to Simla, he was 
honourably received by Lord Dalhousio and Sir 0. Napier, and boon 
after appointed personal assistant to the Oonimissicadrr of the (3ib- 
Stttlcj States. On the 5th January, 1852, Lieutenant {lodsou inarricd 
the widow of Jolyj Mitford, Esq., of Exbury, Hants. In the 
September of the same year he received the command of the Guidc'^, 
which ho had long coveted, and which Lumsden’s departure for Eng- 
land now rendered vacant. This regiment consisted of 850 men, 
divided into three troops and six companies, no two being of the same 
race. Two years of frontier warfare followed, and liis reputation grew 
with his deserts. Three years after, he experienced a reverse. His 
unprecedented position provoked jealousy and stimulated animosity, 
*till he found himself overwhelmed by a mass of charges affeoting lus 
conduct, both in his military and civil cap^ity. ^The^undelnable con- 
fusion in the regimental accounts, inherited from his predecessor, 
fitvoured these charges. A court of inquirer was convened, hut official 
enmity procured a delay in the delivery of m report, and, as a result of 
this deley, Hodson was superseded. Subsequently an examiner was 
appointed, but his report, which was also ftiyourablo, was suppressed. 
At tkip juncture the rebellion broke out, and Hodson, with the first 
Enropean^idengal Fusiliers, marched to Delhi* With the intelUgence 
department entirely his own, and secoiotd only to Beecher in the 
Quarterma8ter*Gcneral’s departmeqk^^ received a commission to raise 
a body of irregular horse. With this^ment he performed good and 
gi^nt se^ioe before Delhi, the pWtmiuars connected with the siege 
of which'rity ate given in Ijiieutenaat Hodson’s own vivid narrative, 
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ana in gnipmc from his brother-officers. The King of Delhi 
surrendered to this gallant officer. Hodson, now a ca{)tain, learned 
that he would not now bo required to justify his previous conduct. 
After many a feat of daring enterprise, Major Hodson, for he had again 
received promotion, approached the walls of Iiucknow. The assault was 
successful. He entered the breach with General Napier, and sovei'sl 
others, and was mortally wounded, when advancing with the troops on 
the Uegum’s Kotee on foot. His rare excellence was then universally 
acknowledged. His romantic* daring and knowledge of Asiatic cha- 
racter were publicly attested, and Lord Clyde pronounced him the 
most brilliant soldier under his command. 

Among che few who, in the judgment of an eloquent historian of 
the United States, have gained abiding glory, is the friend of Locke, 
and the founder of a commonwealtli on the basis of perfect religious 
freedom, William Penn. This judgment, coincident with the collec- 
tive verdict of mankind, the unfavourable opinion of an English histo- 
rian seeks to reverse. Some years since Mr. Hepworth Dixon chal- 
lenged the statements of Lord Macaulay, and adduced evidence in- 
tended to clear the character of a man “ whose name has become a 
.synonym for probity and philanthropy.” This evidence has failed to 
convince Lord Macaulay, who repeats his previous accusations. Mr. 
Paget, with a greater array of printed authorities, but following the 
same line of argument as Mr, Dixon, now assumes the office of Penn^s 
vin(licator.^7 His case is well put, and admirably argued. The 
counts in Lord JVlacaulay’s indictment against Penn are nine. Each 
of thcs(' Mr. l*aget examines separately, compai’ing the historian's 
paraphrase with original documents, and, as we think, clearly estab- 
lishing Lord Macaulay’s inability to tell “ a plain unvarnished tale,” 
one in which rhetorical predilections shall be striijjtly subordinated to 
moral preferences. In addition to making good tins charge of uncon- 
scious artistic cxi^geration, Mr. Paget has shown Lord Macaulay’s 
conclusions to be sometimes precipitate and sometimes unfounded. In 
the case of the maids of Taunton, for instance, all the existing evi- 
dence indicates that the agent employed in the reprehensible negotia- 
tion was not William Penn, but George Penn^, Again, the construc- 
tion put by the historian on the philanthropiat's presence at the exe- 
cutioji of Cornish and Gaunt is unnecessarily calumnious. The 
suspicion of Penn’s participation in Preston’s Jacobite plot rests on 
inditferent testimony, while the collateral imputations of Lord 
Macaulay tore mainly disproved by the evidence of Peim’.s caidier bio- 
graphers, Creese and Besse. Penn’s intervention in the Magdsden 
College difficulty is undoubtedly attributable to the request of the 
Fellows themselves. Dr. Hough distinctly says that Penn made no 
buggestiou of accommodation, ^and the utmost that can be alleged 
against the courtly Quaker”" is a desire to make things pleasant” 
for the King. The position of an intermediator is in itself one which 
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favours the change of oomproimso and time-serving. Penn may have 
been willing to carry his ** courtliness*' to the ver^ of honourable 
concession, but arc we therefore to pronounce him a broker in simony 
and a suborner of pequry ? There Is one point in which we are at 
issue with Mr. Paget. lie refers to the address Of the Quakers pre- 
sented by Penn to the King as proving that the eoocurronco of Parlia- 
ment with the royal declaration of liberty of conscience was an 
acknowledged condition of its valt^ty. To ua it i^pears merely to 
intimate a conviction that the commercial cfi'ects of the measure would 
be 60 advantageous that its arbitrariness would bo readily condoned. 
The petitioners assume that the ^‘King’s word’* will give them a 
ocmtinuancc of religious freedom during hU reign and they go on 
to express a hope that its anticipated results may make it so 
accep^ble to the Parliament as to secure it to their posterity in after 
times. The general impression left on our mind by a perusal of Mr. 
Paget’s book is that in part his vindication of Penn is affirmatively 
successful, and in part negatively so. In some instances ho estab- 
lishes the innocence of the Quaker hero; and where he docs not 
establish his innocence, he shows the inconclusive nature of the evi- 
dence that asserts his guilt. 
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trifiE already well-known translations of the minor poems and ballads 
L of Goethe, by Professor Aytoun and Mr. Martin, aro here re- 
published in a coUssted form.* They are a selection merely of those 
elaborate yet numerous compositions which were so lavishly scattered 
by the great and prolific genius of Goethe. Strong and graceful, deep 
and playful, wise and tender, he has excelled in every kind of compo- 
sition, and may claim the homage and admiration of every reader. 
It is emphatically to Mr. Carlyle that the appreciation of Goethe in 
England is due, for the translation of his earliest drama by Sir Walter 
Scott did scarcely more than make his name known to an English 
public, then little studious of German, and half-disposed to attribute to 
the tixmslator the chief merit of the original. Numbers have been 
proud to follow in the direction indicated by Mr. Carlyle, and now we 
have versiojns of nearly^ d}. Goetiie's writmgs, this last contribution 
being perhaps the It is 'evident, fieverthelessy that the merit 

of these translations is by no means c^ual, and that some were under- 
taken at more felicitous and propitious moments than others; the 
author’s nfkjaming, however, is usumly, thoia^b not always, accurately 
rendered; but a literal, idiomatic versioa was not to be expected, and 
would scarce]^ have b(^ pleasing. ^1^ version by Mr. Martin of 
Prometheu^' an unfinisbod fragOiaat^^eadB less like a translation 
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than mj piece in the volume, though tho Dance of Death/* by the 
same gentleman, is a striking instance of facility in rendering Toutonio 
into English. Mr. Ay toun’s Exculpation” preserves much of Goethe** 
I)eculiar manner. 

Wilt thou dare totUaiucr the woman for her seeming sudden changes, 
Swaying east and swaying westward, as the breezes shake the tree P 
Eool I thy selfish tliought misguides thee— find tho man that never ranges, 
Woman wavers but to seek him— Is not then the fault in thee P” 

Tho traiisiation of the “King in Thule” is altogether spiritless, and 
very inferior to one which haa long been in print It is in the match- 
loss .“Bride of Corinth” that tho joint merits of tho translators are 
most evident ; that poem reads, especially in the original, though tho 
English is excellent, as if in the night-watches the spirit of the past 
had descended^upon Goethe, like a tongue of flame i and ho writes as 
if inspired by the genius of ancient Poetry. It tells bow 

"When new faiths arc bom 
Love oM troth arc torn 
Rudely from the heart, howe’er it bleed.*^ 

The literary executors of the late Sir Aubrey dc Vere have thoiighi 
his dramas worth republishing^ (the first appeared in 1822 - 81 ; and as 
they are distinguished by refined taste, and possess considerable literary 
ability, though wanting in dramatic power, the public may possibly 
endorse their opinion. They have the fault of being too rhetorical, 
Julian especially ; for the I)uke of Mercia^ at least during the early 
scenes, has more dramatic activity. Julian the Apostate, as he has 
been called by those Christian writers who have slandered a Pagan 
hero to flatter the cruel and treacherous Constantine, appears at tho 
commencement of the play at the head of his victorious army in Gaul, 
Avhicb, on receipt of intelligence that it is to be sent from the scene 
of success to tho succour of the discomfited Emperor Constantius in 
Thrace, mutinies, and compels the half-reluctant JuliaiUt ^ 

Ciesar, to accept the imperial dignity, and to march upon Byzantium. 
Tho Pagan priest, Maximus, the arch ma^inator of the piece, is the 
instrument by which Julian’s previous change of creed is effected, and 
ho appears throughout as unscrupulous as any of those more modem 
ecclesiastical advisers whose ban^l counsels have assisted to temple 
thrones, when they had only meant to enslave the nations. The 
drama ends with the death of JuHaa, betrayed ia a battle ^th King 
Sapor, by the treacherous Maximus, so that Sir Aubn^ utterly disre* 
ga^s the “ unities but there can bo no doubt that actoi distributed 
over so long a period, is scareiriy conducive to the interest and vigour 
of a dramatic form of writing. The expression historically atkibutOd 
to the dying emperor is duly put into tbe mouth of thawro, though 
much weakened by tnmslaiioi^ ^ As bmted above, this drai^ is rather 
distinguished by rhetorical mmleuee than appropriate power, though 


• ^ Jullaii the ApCetatV end fhe Duke of Msfdm*' Historksd tMuss. 
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there arc touches of a higher order of merits as iu the coniplaint of 
Julian^ who finds an imperial pillow an uneasy resting-place. 

“My eyes are ever open 
Upon the past and future— I am denied 
Oolition. It was not so> Constantia^ 

It was not 

Thu traitor Maximum, meditating in the stillness of night, without 
the camp, on his schemes of treachery, which are approaching their 
crisis, says — 

“I 

Would rather front the whirlwind of the desert 
Or voice of thunder, with its wild concomitants. 

Lightning, and swelling winds, and sheeted ram, 

Than this placidity of nature,— -gazing 
Thus on yon steadfast sfais, I could half fancy 
Tliat supcruatuial eyes looked down on me 
from the calm depth of heaven; and this breathless 
Pause in the woild’s hie seems as if all earth 
Lay hushed, that not a sound flight inieirupt 
The car of the all-prcscnt Deity.*' 

A curious .inversion of the character which Lady Macbeth jiartly 
draws of her husband, is placed by Sir Aubrey in the mouth of the 
priest Maximus, who is criticising the very natural indecision of the 
Empresses Euschia and Constantia — 

“ Weak,, shallow women ^ fathoinlcss and witless 
You see the uny, but fear to ticad it ; long 
With full as deep desiies as men, }ct shrink 
from the accomplishment. You u ould be great 
But laejj: the daring.” 

The action of the DuJee of Mercia turns upon the Conflict botweou 
the Danes and Anglo-Saxons after the death of Etheln^d, in whoso 
reign, chiefly at 'the instigation of Edrio, Duke of JMcrcia, occurred 
the ruthless t^^assaerc of St. Brice, in which even the women and 
children of Danish blood settled in England were destroyed. After 
much indecisive strife between the ho^ts of Canute and Edmund Iron- 
side, son of Ethelred, the two kings agree to decide their right to the 
throne of England by duel. In this conflict, w^hicll gives life and 
action to the coiicludin^^ scene, Edmund, who looks all over like a 
winner, ie treacherously stabbed by Edric, whose hatred he had earned 
by the stem and contemptuous rebukes of his caruelty and faiililess- 
ncss, which bravo and honest Edmund had at various times ad- 
ministered to the Duke of Mercia. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that no one who has a full conception 
of the cpiCii^iWtion of the Iliad^ will ever publish another translation. 
The attem]^ that have been made harva ongiimtcd some good poetry, 
but have failed to transfuse into a medium any considerable 

® ^‘Thc Iliad of Homer.” Translated into t>lank verse by Icliabod Charles 
Wright, M.A., irauslator of J^antd. Books 1.— VI. Cambridge ; Macmillan and 
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portion of its peculiar merit, or of its idiomatic elmractor^ Fanaticism, 
shown even in the admirdtion of genius, is decisive of the absence of 
true appreciation and of good taste, like that, for example, which seeks 
to consecrate the quibbles or the nonsense which Shakspeare has 
allowed to deform the greatness of his dramas ; but surely the Iliad 
must inspire all who are poiietr«ited by its power and beauty, with a 
sense of unapproachable perieetion ; the actions and Inculents of the 
poem are familiar to all, and that is nearly as much as can be expected 
from any past or future version. It has been idly written of late that 
Homer is not honoured as he deserves to be in this country ; people 
wearied \Yith business, or bored by ennui, are not likely to take to the 
perusal of Greek heroic verso for amusement, and the great bulk of 
readers are at all times satisfied with the newspaper or the novel. The 
genuine love of the highest order of poetry is not, and can never be, 
common ; and all poets have an exoteric as well as an esoteric fol- 
low ing — the former but reflecting the taste or fashion of the da^ , louder 
and more eager in the profession of a spurious idolatry for KLopstock, 
O^sian, or Mr. Bobert Montgomery, than in doing honour to the 
greatest creations of Shakspeaic or of Goethe ; but Homer is the only 
poet who has received the impartial homage of all civilizx'd nations. 
Shakspeare, worshipped in England and Germany, sometimes fanati- 
cally and unreasonably, is foolishness to Frenchmen, except a very few 
of the most highly informed. Milton is read by many m England, be- 
cause they regard him as the champion genius of Christianity, not bo- 
cau'^o of his sublimity, and they are blinded by his stately and nobli* 
diction, to the comparative raeagrenoss of action and want of epic pro- 
priety in his great poem, in France he is, however, much more 
honoured than in Germany, and while Frenchmen point to Corneille 
and Bacino as the equals of him of Avon, they ^ickiiowledge the epic 
superiority of Milton, Hryden has few i*eaders now', even among the 
ever-decreasing number who have a relish for the greatest creations of 
the imagination; but Homer has never ceased from the e&teom of 
men ; the fable of the Iliad has been familiar to thoiwnds for thou- 
sands of years, and will be read by thousands as remote from the men 
of the present day as they are from Adam. Mr. Wright’s ambition has 
led him to essay the vereion which has given rise to the preceding re- 
marks. Not content with the difficulties attending a metrical transla- 
tion of Dant4, he has devoted much time and pains, with sadly in- 
adequate results, to a translation of Homer. It is an un^r^ious task 
to criticise severely, but the only praise tliat can be given is the cold 
praise of a tolerably faithful rttidering; of spirit or^ fire there are 
scarcely any traces, and the magnificent Greek is turned into the tamest 
English. W example^ it is scarcely possible to adjure the Supreme 
Being in language more worthy of th^ theme than m that verse with 
which Agamemnon begins his prayer to Zeus*— 

Zcv, wiMar,— s.r.X* 

which is translated into such spiritless English as— 

0, thou who hast thy dweUing in the sky, 

Most glorious, most supreme, vdled in oark douds. * 
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’ Thi« if; only not no bad as a French version 
JXoTp* AOtuaoff 0pv(nnro\i, 

which wo noticed in a French translation of the Iliad found lying in 
the window of an hotel -at Kice one wot day, and very amusing it 
proved — B^spectahle divinitjiS, protoctrico dos cibSs, la plus puissante 
des dresses <fai habitent Olympo” — the very spirit of Hannah 
More invoking the Goddess of Wisdom, at the head of a tea-table, 
surrounded by blae-stocikl^s* 

The best bit we h^ye remarked in Mr. Wright is the description 
of Apollo hastening to revenge his insulted priest — 

** Upon his shoulder hung 
^iver and bow ; and as he moved in wrath 
The arrows rattled. Dark he came like night, 

Then sat aloof and winged a deadly shaft. 

Forth as it flew, amid the ships beneath, 

With sound terrifle twanged the silver bow.** 

0 S' ^vicri eciKtac, may have suggested part of Milton’s description 
of " Heath)*’ so that Mr.Wright’s unintentional plagiarism is certainly 
excusable. 

Diseretion is as tnucU the better x>art of authorship as of soldier- 
ship, though it would have marred the joke if Falstatf had enumerated 
all the advantages of that invaluable quality. Many men of fair 
abilities and considerable acquirements would, by its timely exercise, 
have at least been prevented from publishing in rhyme what they 
thembolves would scarce think worth saying in prose. Blank verb© 
and sonnets are especially liable to be thus abused, and ore made tlu^ 
vohiclos, roost unwillingly we should imagine, of moral, religious, 
pathetic, plaintive, li^orous, and romantio platitudes, to an um^fynipa- 
thizing public. Yet sometimes gold glitters in a heap of gravel, and 
we detected one such spangle in these Lays of Middte Age,^ and are 
well pleased to separate it from its earthy fellowship ; it occurs in the 
“ Address to the Skylark,” as the bii’d is supposed to be soaring sky- 
ward in the etidy morning sunshine, 

** Haply thou’st gazed through the long gloom of night 
On some four star, 

Yot dreaded to pursue a darkling flight 
Untued-afar-- 

And now asoend’st to track by morning’s light 
Her sSver car ! 

Thei^ is also an allusion to the fate of poor Hugh Miller, which h 
not without poetic flseling, and something even better. 

Alone with Gk>d he w^ed where the young past 
a L^t into beii^----wHh far pryiiur look 
burned for Sgiit to cast on Hoses* book. 

V ' Creation grew lurpund him vimn 

^ How days wore ages, and fpm ag6s days, 

■■ Mr - ..-. - - 

* “ of Middla Age, and other Foems/’ By James Hedderwiok. Cam- 
bridge : idaemiUsn and 
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He« Miller, sang in unrhymed mystic strsio, 

Till, spying a beyond that mocked his gaze, 

He staggered oliward with a wildcred Brain, 

And burst life’s gates to learn the truth at last,” 

This might, however, have been expressed better in any other form of 
versification than the sonnet, which sounds exotic and inharmonious in 
English hands, Milton’s only excepted. • 

Surely the exceeding triteness of “Unwritten Fancies” should have 
been a sufficient plea for their remaining unwritten ; nor has Lord 
Macaulay cause to congratulate himself on his appearance in “ Genius 
and Presumption.” There is much fiuukcyism in “ Once and Again,” 
and whatetrer virtues her Majesty may possess, we never heard that 
“ high-bred pallor ” was one of them. * 

We ore glad to see Miss Johnstone again in print, in this volume of 
lively sketches,® professing to be from the life ; but though much less 
didactic and pretentious than Miss Edgeworth, she has contrived to 
infuse a certain moral element, in virtue of which poetical justice is 
distributed more generally than we find it to bo in nature. All her 
sketches possess merit, and testify to the sound condition of her head 
and heart, though she is a little hard upon particular classes. Oapi- 
talisis, for instance, who, however, are remarkably well able to defend 
themselves, arc generally unsentimental, it is truci hard-fisted, and 
occasionally hardhearted, it may be, hut they find sustenance for 
thousands whom sentimentalists might leave to starve ; nor is it 
altogether fair to taunt shopkeepers’ assistants with their unwarlike 
propensities, or wonder at their preference for unmanly occupation over 
the refined associations connected with a barrack dormitory. All 
Anglo-Saxon youths like adventure ; and if the army is ever properly 
coiibtitiited, men of a superior class will enter its ranks ; but who that 
can do better, will associate with the bnital and ignorant, for the privi- 
lege of being commanded by imbeciles or martinets. 

At last there is a critical biography of Lessing,® such as ho de- 
serves, containing not only a Ml account of the incidents of his che- 
quered existence, but also a careful analysis of his prose and poetry. 
The latter, though not forgotten, is sel^m read, even in Germany ; it 
had its day, and deserved no more, as the robust and acute intellect of 
its author probably anticipated. His imagination was very subor- 
dinaio to his other endowments ; and he shone much more in criticism 
than independent authorship. Indeed, as a critic of literature, 
especially of art, he has never been surj^ssed ; and though in the, first 
clmractcr he has been accused of even groBs injustice to the 
dramatists of France, there are many who share his opiniewas, even if 
it is a prejudice, tHat French tragedy savours much more of the stage 
and its appurtenances, than of the emotions and passions of mankind. 
Herr Stahr has devoted the Ust twenty years of bis life to collecting 

i 

9 A Few out ,of Thoiiaands, S»jing8 and Doings.” Augusta John* 
stone. liondon* Groorabridge andlSons. 1859. 

<f “O. E. Lessing, Seln Leben, uud Seine Werkes” Von Addlf Stahr. Erst 
und Eweiter Thelle. London; WiUiams and Kqrgate. 1 S 59 . . 
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the materials of this biography, and in maturing the critioal remarks 
on Lessing’s writings. This labour, he declares, has been a special 
piece of good fortune granted by Fate, in that it has strengthened and 
elevated his own convictions, by leading him to an earnest study of 
this great critic of anciei^t art., 

Herr Grimm has given us a volume of cntical essays^ upon a 
variety of interesting subjects ; as Alfieri and Madame Bistori, the 
great actress >Yho gave such effect to his character of MyrrM / the 
Venus of Milo ; on Jiord Byron and Leigh Hunt ; the expectation of 
the Last Judgment, by the sculptor Cornelius; Dry den and Dave- 
nant’s version of Sbfifckspeare’s 2bm^eif#; the German theatre in the 
sixteenth century, with numerous specimen translations ; Kaphael and 
Michael Angelo; Frederick the Great, and Lord Macaulay; and, 
lastly;’ Schiller and Goethe — a theme which seems to Germans well 
nigh inexhaustible. The essay on Alfieri, though giving some account 
of his life and writings, principally consists of an elaborate critique on 
the tragedy of It is narrated how that at five-and-twenty, 

having found nothing better than ennui and satiety from the wayward 
and headstrong proceedings of his youtli, AlBcri experienced the first 
afflatus of authorship in the sick-room of a mistress, who, though ill- 
qualified to arrest his affection, or to deserve his respect, he watched 
during an illness jivith the fidelit}*' of a dog ; and as he sat all day in 
that «ck chamber without ojiening liis lips, perfect silence having been 
enjoined, he covered a few sheets which lay on the table with melo- 
dramatic sketches, to kill time merely, and without ulterior design of 
publication. But the power was roused, ennui in a manner disap- 
peared, and the dear-boughij knowledge furnished by the fiery passions 
which had burnt unrestrained in his earlier days, was put to good 
account, for he knew how to depict the emotions which experience 
had taught him. The lady recovered, and the manuscr^t remained for a 
year, neglected beneath the cushions of a couch. In the meantime he 
broke with her, though not without a variety of unpleasant proceed- 
ings on her part ; and betook himself to somewhat desultory com- 
position in a dramatic form. On the 16th June, 1776, his tragedy of 
Cleoyatra was acted at Turin, and very well received. Proud and in- 
dependent as he was, this novel success made a very strong impression 
upon him, for in his brief autobiography he declares that no love-fever 
had ever possessed him so strongly as the dramatic oestrus which now 
took possession of him. But in the acquisition of French he had 
neglected ,bis own morie harmonious and flexible language, and became 
painfully aware that he yas unable to write classical Italian ; to the 
acquisition of this necessary knowledge be now vehemently gave 
himself, wore suOy and meanwhile his two next tragedies were writ- 
ten in French prose. In l78!i )m. AnUgone performed at Turin 
^ a cbmpi ^n f distinguished amateurs,’* with considerable applause. 
It is, bo^S^r; ^ the tf^dy of that his highest reputation 

as a dran^j^t is due. Xu was the suggestions for the 

lea^g,^liaracter of the piece, the ts&nappy M!yrrha herself, were de- 

‘ ^ ^ ■ - 
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rived, but Alfieri has considerably tnodified it, as represented by the 
Latin poet, and the repellent nature of her madness is much softened, 
so as to interest rather than disgust. She is without doubt the 
greatest of Alfieri^s creations, but has scarcely existed as a stage cha- 
racter, except in the acting of Madame Ristori, whose conception; and 
representation of it approached nearly to jierfebtion. ti is, how^yer, 
scarcely pleasant to witness on the stage, as it is dllfioalt to avoid mingling , 
with the mere tragic elcmeut something that Instinctively shocks' the 
least critical taste. Alfieri died in 1803, in his fifty-fourth year, and 
lies at Florence, buried in the same church which holds the ashes of 
Michael Angelo — Eine wiirdige Nachbarschaft fiir den Dichter, und 
Keiiio unwiirdige fur den Bildhauer, der so einsam war, und so gewal- 
tige Werke geschaften hat.’* 

Wo can but indicate the subjects of the reihaining essays, which 
contain much honest and sound criticism, with an occasional propensity 
to over-ornatenesfi in the style; that on Goethe and Schiller, the last and 
longest, suggests little that has not been said by others on this over- 
fertile theme of German discussion. In the remarks upon Lord 
Macaulay’s unlucky Essay on ‘‘ Frederick der Grosso,” Grimm is singu- 
larly fair ; ho considers tliat the great English critic looked on the 
Prussian sovereign from an unfavourable stand-point, and as necessarily 
uninllucnced by tliosc emotions of respect, and even of reverence, with 
which all Germans regard their most successful man of action. This 
should have produced impartiality, but Frederick hombined a capricious 
and unreasonable vanity with a power of exercising the sternest and 
most pitiless severity ; a union of qualities which should bo incom- 
j)atible, and which revolts us in the character of our own Elizabeth, 
it is his misfortune, too, that the weaknesses of his nature became con- 
spicuous in his treatment of the eminent foreigners whom he was 
fond of attracting to Berlin by splendid promises, which were never 
fulfilled. We know what Voltaire thought and wrote alter rashly ac- 
cepting such an invitation, and there were others, such as Maiipertuis, 
who had good reason to be dissatisfied ; but we firmly believe that the 
mean physiognomy, half hidden in the eternal cocked hat, with which 
his portraits make us familiar, relieved only by those brilliant eyes 
which might have lighted the face of a Jew money-lender, had some 
influence on Lord Macaulay’s eminently objective mind. Had Frederick 
possessed the heroic countenance of Cromwell or of Clive, however 
Wsh and unlovely the lineaments might otherwise have been, wo 
might have bad ja picture of tbe^ soldier and the statesman only 
from that unrivalled pen, and the meannesses of his character would 
have slept undisturbed in the grave. , ’ . 

If ever man was born a Christian preacher and excmplifier of human; 
and social virtues, J. P. F. Richter® might claim to be sti<ih a man. Frbni^;' 
the fulness of his large, warm, and pious heart, ho spoke aiid Vrbte inuefi * 
that men would be the better fin: heeding, and which he illustrated in 

^ ** Extracts from theAVorks of J^n Baal F. Bichter.'*^ Selected and translated 
by Georgiana, Lady Ohatterton. London : Jolm W. Park^ and Son. ' 1859. . , - 

** Sketches of and from Jean Paul Xiichtei*.’* ' London^ A.:W. Bennett. 1859; 
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his daily life; Like many others of his countrymen, he is rather difficult 
reading, but is readable, nevertheless, like one of* Butler’s sermons, be- 
cause he worships in spirit and in truth, and recoils, with even more than 
the horror of the most honest unbeliever, from all cant and hypocrisy, 
even when he is chargeable with grotesqueuess or puerility. Like 
most eminent contemporaries in his own country — the greatest of them, 
Goethe, almost alone excepted, — liichter was the son of poor parents, 
and, born amidst the grim solitudes and primitive maimers of the 
Eichtel-gebirge, retained through life, unspotted from the world, a 
strong spiritual flavour of bis early environment. I u common with others 
-groat literary men of that period, he struggled out of almost desperate 
poverty, which must have overwhelmed him, as it had thousands in 
past jjigcs, but for the printing-press, the friend of the poor ; and the 
metal which came out of such a trial was genuine, well purged of the. 
dross of self-indulgence and sloth, and willing and capable for the 
hardest intellectual labour. Thouglx unable to buy books, yet by the 
time he was twenty (1783) ho had accumulated a tolerable library, 
hy copying what be could not pnrcliase ; but wlien be went to the 
^University of Leipsic to qualify for the herjeditary clerical profession, 
he must have endured every hardship there short of absolute starvation 
Trimch opinions in matters of politics and theology were finding their 
way to Germany at that time, and it is recorded, though it sounds 
incredible, that the great-hearted German inclined much to the writings 
of Voltaire and . Bousseau. It is time these were the coryplnei of 
French literature, but what apostles were they for men who were 
honestly in earnest ? They might usefully enough sneer down the 
bigotry .of the Qallican priesthood; they might justly assail the 
cruelty and arrogance of the local parliaments, or fairly ridicule the 
long suffering of ft nation which could make gods out of Bourbons, 
and which had apparently come to believe that the Creator had made 
men in classes, so patiently and so, tamely had they worn the yoke of 
tyranny and bigotry ; but what pretension had they to teach others, 
so much higher, and better than themselves, as those German thinkers 
of whom ®ichter was only not the greatest ? 

Tie early attempted to relieve his necessities by authorship, and this 
took the shape of a satire (m social follies and hypocrisies ; the second 
attempt (“Greenland Lawsuits”) found a purchaser, and reached a second 
edition : it was but a' gleam of good fortune, for nothing else that 
he wrote at that time proved saleable, and, though living like an , 
anchorite, he got into debt, and in 1784, when, he was just of age, had 
to bi^t a retreat from Leipsic to 'the old domicile, at Hof, where, h^ 
father having died before ho went to the University, bis mother and 
tasters, were living in very straitened circtfmstances^ Here he met 
,> his friend Qtte, with whom he contracted 6ne of those impassioned 
friendships pex^iar to Qeiman studei^ts ; he remained in or near Hof 
till 171K), gttling his living partly bj^ flthtfiorship and partly by private 
tutorship, ji'dre^ulalteriiative at that time in Germany. In that 
V year his “Unsichtbare Logo” Lodge) was begjun, 

. published in 17.93; it is a mUiamge of biographical details, with 
romantic and didactic reflections, which struck the fancy of the 
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publisher, Moritz, who sent him fifteen pounds for the fir$t part of the 
work, which was never completed. As a story it is without interest, 
and, like most German novels and romances, is a mere vehicle for the 
moral, and in much less degree the political, speculations of its author. 
Henceforth his path was plainer ; he had gaindd a hearing, and became 
popular, particularly with readers of the better sex, who were charmed 
with the romantic purity of his character and writings. He got a 
cupit*!,! wife in 1798^ oiio Caroline Maycr^ and he deserved her. Tho 
kindest of men by nature, like Sir Walter Scott, he loved children 
and dogs ; but it had been fortunate for the German public had he 
resembled the great Scotchman in his power of narration and in- 
vention of incident. Towards the close of life his sight became 
seriously impaired, and ho died at the age of C2, in November, 1825.' 

Lady Chatterton’s little volume is a selection of “.Pens6cs’* 
extracted from llichter’s writings, chosen rather in accordance with 
the tastes of a somewhat spirituel woman than with the judgment of 
a critic. The other little book is anonymous, contains more of detail, 
but is ill no way remarkable for narrative power or critical ability. 
The compiler evinces a sincere admiration for Jean Paul, but omits to' 
notice Mr. Carlyle’s excellent sketch of Kielitcr in his “ Miscellanies.*’ 
Few of the rellections recorded arc sulhcicntly striking or epigram- 
matic to Jus thy extraction ; perhaps that on Herder and Schiller is as 
good as any. “Both in youth intended to become surgeons, but 
Hestiny said, ‘No, there are deeper wounds than those of the body; 
heal the deeper ones and they both wrote.” 

What a world of trouble would have been saved, and how mucli 
ingenuity would have been spared, if Shakspeare had employed a few 
of the leisure liours which must have hung a little on his hands after 
the retirement to Stratford, in writing an autobiography ! It is clear 
that he was not unconscious of his greatness, however little ho 
may have anticipated the supremacy subsequently accorded to him 
wlicrcver the English and the German languages are spoken. We 
confess to have taken up this little volume of Lord Campbeirs**^ with 
distrust, for we thought it might prove but another symptom of the 
desire to bo perpetually before the public, which appears to us to charac- 
terise his judicial bearing. He has, however, brought groat candour as 
well ds acumen to the consideration of a subject which, after all that can 
be said about it, is of no real interest. Unreasonable populai’ prejudice, 
prone to the marvellous, has professed to think of Shakspeare as engaged 
after leaving scfiool, during his early life at Stratfoi’d, in mere me- 
chanical occupation. Lord Campbell maintains the res|)e^tability of 
Shakspeare’ s family, and his father’s competency to place him reputably 
in the world. The elder Shakspeare^ it is likely, improved his positbn 
wliile the son was growing, to. boyhood; but he must have been poor 
at Shakspeare’s nativity, judging from the meanness of the apartment 
to which tradition assigns this ^eatest birth of Time.” “ Bespckii 
tability” is surely a word of moaem invention, for trades and pro-i 

> Shakapearo^s Legal Acquirements Considered.” By John Lord 
a Letter to J. Payne Collier, Esq. London : Murray. 
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fesslons were pretty nrncli on a level in those days, at least in the 
country : it is certain that whatever his position was, Shakspeare did 
not like it, but left home and wife to try his doubtful fortune in London. 
Aubrey, without evidence, thinks he was a schoolmaster ; Chalmers, 
Malone, and others, with Mr. Collier, that be was in an attorney’s office 
—not articled, however, for no printed or engrossed document remains 
which would have testified to this, and they could scarcely all haveTbeen 
lost. Yet there is unquestionable evidence, in the occasional pi iraseology 
of his dramas, of an acquaintance with the technicalities of legal practice, 
which may have been owing to professional familiarity with 
Every one must have been struck with this, especially in- Henry VIIL^ 
where the penalties attaching to Priemunire are so technically set forth ; 
and in As Ton Like It^ where the Duke speaks like an attorney when he 
command^ an “ extent to be made upon the house and lands’* (Act III. 
scene 1) of Orlando’s treacherous brother. The external evidence is 
worth little enough — as, for example, Nash’s supposed libel on Shak- 
speare, wherein he is supposed to tax the successful actor and dramatist 
as having left the trade of “ noverint” (“ Be it known to all men, «&c.) 
for authorship. Hamlet^ which is thought to bo alluded to in the libel, 
was one of the latest of Shakspeare’s plays, and appeared long alter 
1589, when indeed he was only twenty -live, and had been but two or 
three years in London. There is some straining of evidence in a few 
of the quotations, and in the comments upon them, as was to bo ex- 
pected ; for it proves the ingenuity of the commentator, il’ it docs not 
advance the argument: the summing up is worthy a chief-justice — 
sagacious and impartial. He has said pretty well all that can bo said 
on the subject ; and .people who care anything about the matter may 
form their own opinions, without the trouble of collating the dramas 
— one way or the other it is of little interest. Had we knovvn accu- 
rately all the events of Shakspeare’s life, his works — even if they liad 
excited less interest, which is possible— would have lacked the ample 
exposition which has been contributed by those acute and laborious 
scholiasts, whose reputations have flourished like ornamental parasites 
on his stately trunk. 

The Art literature of the year has been well begun by a familiar 
history of painting,^® in which, we presume, the technical details are 
loft to Mr. Guliick, while Mr. Timbs furnishes the research; and 
especially the anecdotes. The earliest method of painting, known as 
Tempera, was so called because the colours were tempered with some 
glutinous medium, such as white of egg suspended in water, 
employed by the oldest Italian painters ; for oil pigments were a 
Flemish invention, attributed to the Van Eycks, and only imported 
into Italy towards the middle of' the fifteenth century. There is a 
full history of wax painting, or, as it is more generally c^lcd, Encaustic, 
whether, of Gr^k or Christian design ; of Mosaics, comprehending tho 
earlier or Byzt^ibuio form^,^ud the more modem or Romanesque ; of the 

. ^'Painting Popularly Explained, with Historical Sketches of the Progress of 
> Art.’* By Thomas J. Guliick Painter, and John limbs, F.S.A. I^ndon : 
JtehtandCo. 136k - . 
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art of illuminating manuscripts and missals ; of miniature, and particu- 
larly of fresco painting, from the earliest modern examples, beginning at 
the commencement of the fifteenth century with Masaccio and his 
pupils, to its highest development a centuyy and more later under 
Micliael Angelo and Raphael, Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, down to 
the modern German school, by which it has been again resuscitated, 
and of which Cornelius and Kaulbach are the greatest masters. 
“ Painting in ‘ fresco,* in Italian ‘ al fresco,* takes its name from 
being executed upon the last coat which the plasterer puts oh vyhen 
finishing a room, while it ig freshly laid and gtill wet/' The remainder 
of the manual is devoted to a historical and technical account of oil 
and water-colour painting; it is essentially written for wliat the 
Prench call “gens du monde,’* though the professional artist may add 
something to the literary knowledge of his own art by^its perusal. 
The book will be a great relief to many of those innocent amateurs 
wlio are ashamed to be ignorant of the technicalities of an art, which 
men who are ignorant of everything else are apt to affect. The fol- 
lowing account of Pre-Raphaelitism, as given by its champion, Mr. 
Ruskin, will enlighten more than one reader : — ^“Pre-Raphaelitism is 
intended to combat the tendency of modern art to the pursuit of 
heauty at the expense of manliness and truth, and the servile Bnitation 
of the post-Raphaelite painters, to the neglect of the exact imitation 
of nature, thus resting in an imperfect reproduction of eclectic merit, 
which must result in conventional mannerism, and hinder, if not pre- 
vent, the artistic discovery and reproduction of new truth from the 
inexhaustible fountain of nature herself.** Mr. Ruskin repudiates the 
idea of the Pre-Raphaelite artists imitating any pictures; he avers 
that they merely oppose themselves to the modern system of teaching, 
and paint nature as it is around them, with the help of modern 
science, and with the earnestness of the men of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. This explanation will be satisfactory, we 
should think, to those bewildered groups which occasionally^ stare, with 
‘ ill-concealcd distaste and incrednlity, at the Pre-Raphaelite tempera 
paintings imported of late years into the National Gallery. 

Among the etymological works recently published, Mr. Charnock’s^^ 
may prove useful as a supplement to such books as are intended to 
explain the origin and progress of particular languages, or of personal 
appellations. As a compilation it indicates a considerable amount of’, 
philological attainment, and less perhaps of that perplexing ingenuity 
so characteristic of etymologists, which amuses rather than instructs. 
In doubtful cases he freely leaves his readers to choose from several 
interpretations, without giving apy decided opinion of his own. 

“ Africa,** for example, is variously derived from several etymolo^es> 
differing as widely as possible. The Hebrew dust, seems as ■ 
likely as any ; while the Greek or without cpld, 

however plausible, is surely inadpnissible. “ Pall-Mall^** formerly speti 
as it is now pronounced, pell-mell, and Faille Maille, is so called fro^ 


“Local Etymology ;' a Derivative Dictionary of Geographical Names.” By 
Bichard Stephen Obarnock, F.B>A. London : Houlston and Wright. 1859. 
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having been once the scene of a favourite variety of ball-play, in which 
a ball is driven {y,d, pellero malleo) through an iron ring or arch by 
means of a mallet. “ Piccadilly” is so called from Piccadilla Hall, 
which once stood there, in which turnover collars, or piccadillas, were 
sold, and by which the inventor realized a fortune ; the name of the 
collar W’as derived from the Spanish Picca, a spear-head, from the 
fanciful resemblance of its stsirched points to the point of a spear. 
Latin and Greek derivatioi^s of local names, in countries whore those 
languages were not vernacular, are always suspicious ; but, possibly, in 
the case of the llighi, its old Latin name (mons regius) may have 
originated the modern appellation. 

The Taylorian professor at Oxford has contributed a book which 
lias been much wanted of late in all schools where German is taught ; 
viz., two volumes of extracts from the best German authors, with 
short preliminary biogi*aphical and critical skciches, in which there is 
much condensed and accurate information. The first volume, beginning 
with Bishop Ulphilas, the only extant German writer of the fourth 
century, closes with an allegorical poem by the Emperor Maximilian I ., 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The second commences the 
writers of the sixteenth century, with Luther’s hymn — 

“ Ein feste burg ist unscr Gott, 
ein gute welir un J waflen ; 
cr hilfft uns frey aus allcr not, 
die uns itzt hat betroffen,” &c. &c. 

and ends with copious extracts from Jean Paul F. Richter, whom 
Professor Muller criticises with more justice than we have boibre 
seen : — 

** Anch artet sein Gefiihl oft in Gcfiihlsamkeit aus, sein Idccurciohthuin, 
verleitet ihu zu taudefuder Pralilcrei, uiul sein Humor wird oft gcsuclit uiul 
kindisch. Dennoch Jiisst ein hiugebendes Studium seiner Werke NicMuaud 
unbclohnt, und die doutsche Jugend, naincntlich die weiblicbe, verdaukt vide 
der eddsten Eindrdckc den Werken Jean PauPs.” 

University reform, it is clear, will never be effected by Parliamen- 
tary Commissions ; nor till enlightened self-interest is brought to bear 
on bigoted traditional 'selfishness will such reform be even attempted 
from within. The author of “ Almas Matres”^'^ is probably sincere in 
his desire* for a social change for the better in university life ; but 
tliere is too strong a relish ofscurrility and personal pique in his clever 
book to permit of full confidence being given to his statements, or the 
justice of his strictures. He has cast a live shell into the common 
room of Oxford University, and no man, we suppose, out of their own 
body’ would raise a hand to protect Dons from demolition ; nor were 
fellowships founded to foster a narrow self-conceit, or to minister the 
means of mere, animal indulgence; but these endowments exist, nor 

1 * »« fiarly Gorman Classiies, and Modem German Classics.” By Ma:c Muller, 
M.A. 2 vols. London : Longman. 1858. . * , 

** AlmcB Matres.” (Dedicated, without permission* to the Freshmen and Dons 
of Oxford.) By “ Megatbym Spiene,” B.A., Oxon. London : J, Hogg and Sons. 
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can Herscliels or Bentleys be found to fill them to the exclusion of 
men with strong memories, moderate intellect, .and a keen appreciation 
of the advantages likely to accrue from their possession. We can 
scarcely expect genial hearts, or even strong understandings, in those 
who are satisfied to renounce the strongest social ties imposed upon 
humanity, to consume some of the best years of life in cramming 
scholastic niceties for a mercenary end. Modern, or rather contem- 
porary English scholarship, ranks low on tho Continent (though 
Oxford University honour examinations are more searching and severe 
than similar competitions in the German or French universities), 
which may partly be accounted for by the general utilitarian ten- 
dencies of Englishmen, and the greater opportunities afforded to 
English youth by the liberal constitution and wide dominions of 
England. In mathematics we have certainly no superiors, nor 
is there any Continental test comparable to that of a Cambridge 
honour examination. The great faults of sqcial* existence at the 
universities, though there are men in both, especially at Cambridge, 
who would do honour to any society in tlie world, are owing 
to that irrepressible littleness of human nature which never fails 
to show itself in any community in which one class can confer 
advantages which another is ready to receive: nowhere does this 
relationship of classes exist more distinctly than at a university. Scho- 
lastic and spiritual pride are ther^e uncontrolled, except by the good 
sense and good feeling of individuals among the governing bodies; 
while among vtho juniors, there is the snobbish extravagance which 
often threatens the modest comforts of near relations at Iiomo, that 
it may gratify the poor ambition of living in a particular ‘‘ set.” 

There is but a slight sketch in this book of the routine life in the 
Universities of Paris and London, and a much^ more elaborate and 
interesting account of German university discipline. Cambridge is 
not mentioned, and the author, after this digression, returns with un- 
diininished zest to his “ premieres amours,” the University of Oxford, 
of which he has a very complete knowledge. He severely and cleverly, 
satirizes the caste system, which inexorably divides dons and fellows 
from undergraduates, an exhibition of snobbishness peculiaidy offensive 
in those whose “ literm humaniores” might suggest something better 
than mere Brahminisin. 

Doodle and I were the greatest friends as undergraJualiCs. The calumet 
of conciliation and tho wine-glass of waggislmcss were for ever uniting us in 
festive orgies and fruitful friendships. Alas, my Doodle was taken from me. 
^’'hey gave him a fellowship, and left me like his twin brother to sigh in soli- 
tude. Yet he swore— and Doodle could swear a few — ^that he would never 
turn (loTmish,— that all should go on as before. One fortnight he was%ithful, 
and then the warm friendly nod was exchanged for a more ceremonious greet- 
ing; the oak was sported, as it had never been closed before; if 1 caught him 
at times, there was Stiffkin, the junior mathematical tutor, with hiiu, and the 
two would stare me away calmly, kindly, but decisively. Oh, my Doodle, how 
bitter was the estrangement! and now you are quite the don; donner tliah 
the donnest-rdonnerwettcr ! Once I asked him the reason boldly. ‘ It oannot 
be/ he answered, in a voice which had already assumed the suave oiliuess of 
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the true Dominiis; *you Iqiow it will not do for the Fellows to associate with 
tlie unilcrgraduates,*” 

Somebody sat for this picture, we suppose, and perhaps the original 
may a little regret his ill-timed superciliousness to this modern Beau- 
marchais. 

'iliere is more of ingenuity than of depth, more evidence of reading 
than of acute critical discrimination, in Mr. Boyes’ new volume, “ Life 
and Books,” while there is a soupgon, indifferently well concealed it 
is true, of the sublime self-conceit whicli ushered Mr. Martin Tapper’s 
platitudes to the public. Yet the book has merit, most evidently per- 
haps that of much acquired knowledge; but the best tiling it contains 
is a quotation from Milton’s “ Eikonoclastes,” denouncing the folly 
and profanity of people Who profess to see Divine interposition or judg- 
ments in particular misfortunes. 


Life and Books ; or, Records of Thought iuid Reasoning ” By J. F. Boyes. 
London : Bell and Daldy. 1S59. 
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hopes raised by the accession of Pius IX., 371 — Manin in prison, 
373— outbreak of the Venetian revolution, 375 — Manin gets pos- 
session of the arsenal, 377 — Manin as chief of tlie provisional govern- 
ment, 379 — fatal mistake of* Charles Albert, 381 — Manin solicits 
the intervention of France, 383 — replies of Prance and England, 
385 — resolution to capitulate, 387 — addresses of the Austrian min- 
ister, 389 — irritation of the soldiery, 391 — Manin’s departure from 
Venice, 393 — Maniii’s residence in Paris, 395 — deatli of Emilia 
* Manin, 397 — death of Manin, 399. 

f 

P. 

Paris^ the Bealities of, 30 — existing works on Paris, 31 — a recent work 
— Parisian Slang, 33 — the street police — Crime, 35 — the Charities, 
37-39 — L’Etablissenicnt de St. Nicholas, 41-43 — ^I’oligious duties — 
All Souls’ day, 45 — Sunday observances, 47 — Sunday immoralities, 
49 — Concubinage; marriage infidelities, 51-53 — Literature; the 
newspaper press, 55-57 — French feeling on State Govenfmeiit, 59 — 
miscellaneous topics, 61 — the Parisian Sunday Gent, 03 — relation 
of England and France, 05. 

Parliamentary reform, the dangers and the safeguards, 486 — what is 
not to be feared, 487- -aims of the working classes, 489 — instance 
of the printers’ union, 491 — working class ideas of liberty, 493-^ 
popularity of over-legislation, 495 — why over-legislation is popular, 
497 — votes should be. joined with direct payment of taxes, 499 — 
need for political education, 501 — the sphere of Government must be 
contracted, 503— Lord John Russell’s Bill, 505 — value of a rate- 
paying population, 507. 

Philosophy, Marc Debrit, Hisfcoire des Doctrines Philosophiques dans 
ritalie Contemporaine, 276— Whcwell, the Platonie di^dogues for 
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English readers, 279 — Immanuel Hermann Fichte, Contributions 
to Mental Philosophy, translated by J. D. Moroll, 281 — Whewell, 
on the Philosophy of Discovery, 586 — James M‘Cosh, the Intui- 
tions of the mind inductively investigated^ 588. 

^lutarch^ and Ms Times, 430 — translations of Plutarch, 431 — living 
and dead books, 433 — ^tho lost autobiography, 435 — ^birthplace and 
country, 437 — Athenian education, 439 — Nero’s progress in Greece, 
441— eruption of Yesuvius, 443— the professional lecturer, 448— 
subjects of lecture, 447 — religious reaction, 449 — ^Neo-Paganism 
and Christianity, 451 — his wife and family, 453 — Sub tegmine ' 
platan^, 

.Politics, Prevost-Paradol, Essais de Politique et de Litt6rature, 283 
— J, L, Tcllkampf, Essays on Law Reform, Commercial Policy, 
&c., ill Great Britain and the United States of America, 284 — 
Franz von Holtzendorft', Das Irische Gefangnissystem insbesonderc 
die Zvvischenanstalten vor der Entlassung der Straflinge, 286 — 
Holtzendorir, Die Deportation als Strafsmittel in alter nnd neuer 
Zoit und die Vcrbrcclier-Colonien der Englander und Franzosen 
dargcstellt, 286— Robert von Mohl, Staatsrecht, Volkerrecht und 
Politik, 58S — Rudolf Gneist, Das ^eutige Englische Verfassungs- 
und-Vervvaltungsrecht, 580 — Andrew Bisset, on the Strength of 
Niltions, 591 — Brabazon, Soldiers and their Science, 593. 

S. 

Science, Charles Darwin, Origin of Species, by means of natural 
selection, 295 — Edward Forbes, the Natural History of the Euro- 
pean Seas, 300 — Ludwig K. Schraarda, Neue Wirbellose Thiere 
beobachtet und gesamnielt auf einer itoise um die Erde, 1 853 bis 1857, 
300 — C. G. Ebrcnberg, Beitrag zur Bestimmung dos stationiiren 
inikroskopischen Lebens in bis 20,000 Fuss Alpenhbhe, 301 — H. G. 
Bronn, Die Klassen und Ordnungen dCs Thicrreichs wissenschaftlich 
dargestcllt in Wort und Bild, ib, — Friedrich Stein, Der Organismus 
der Infusionsthierc, nach einigen Forschungen in System atischer 
Reihenfolge bearbeitet, tb, — Isaac Lea, Observations on the Genus 
Unio, (S02 — David Page, Handbook of Geological terms and 
Geology, ib, — John Thomson, Account of the Life, Lectures, and 
Writings of William Cullen, M.D., 303 — Richard Owen, Palaeon- 
tology ; a systematic summary of extinct animals and their Geo- 
logical relations, 599 — Carl Gegeiibaur, Grundziige der Vergleich- 
enden Anatomic, 603 — Adolf Fick, Compendium der Physiologie des 
Mcnschen, 604 — H, Milne-Ed wards. Lemons sur la Physiologie et 
r Anatomie Compar^e de rilonime ct des Animaux, 604 — E. Regel, 
Die Parthenogenesis in Pflanzcnreiche, &c,, 605 — Leopold V. 
Schrenck, Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande in der Jahren 
1854-6, 605 — C. Claus, “ Beitrage zur Kentniss der Entomostraken,*’ 
606 — P. J. Van Beneden, Iconographie des Helminthes ou des 
Vers Parasites de THomme, ib, — 3'; W. Dawson, Archaia; or Studies 
of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
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607 — E. Peclcfc, Traito de la Clialeuv consideree dans ses applica- 
tions, ih, — A. T. Houghton Waters, the Anatomy oC the human 
lung, 608 — George Bretton Halford, the Action and Sounds of the 
Heart, ib. — ^T. Spencer Wells, Cancer cures and Cancer curers, ih. 

Sicily^ as it ivas and is, 121 — Bloody Vespers, 123 — Ferdinand and 
Caroline of Austria, 125 — ^Convention between Ferdinand and 
England, 127 — arrest of the Rve Barons, 120 — the Constitution of 
1812, 131 — ^termination of the English armed intervention, 133 — 
Ferdinand’s return to Naples, 135 — suppression of representative 
institutions, 137 — revolutions in 1820, 139 — insurrection induced 
by the cholera, 141 — renewed claims for the constitution j^Perdi- 
nand, 143 — Palermitan insurrection, 145 — declaration of the pro- 
visional Government, 147 — conduct of Desauget, 149 — ^the Mes- 
sinese subscribe to the truce, 151 — Cofi"stitution of the 29th of 
January, 153 — concessions of the 6th of March, 155 — procluination 
of Ferdinand’s deposition, 157 — Pius IX : his duplicity or vvoiik- 
ness, 159 — barbarities of the royal troops, LGl — the King’s propo- 
sitions rejected, 163 — the King’s promises : how falsitied, 165. 

Social organism, the, 90 — Societies are not artificial, 91 — Conceptions 
of Plato and Hobbes, 93 — Similarities to an Individual organism, 95 
— diff'ercuces from an individual organism, 97 — societies rightly 
regarded as organized bodies, 99 — separation of the governing from 
the governed, 101 — progixissive division of labour, 103 — rise of a 
distributive agency, 105 — fusing of small societies into large ones, 
107 — Social organism, its nutrition, 109 — its circulation, 111 — its 
vascular system, 113 — its directive apparatus, 115 — growth of a 
supreme power, 117 — analogies of a representative body, 119. 

Sociology, Madame llomicu. La Femme au XlXnio Slcclo, 287— -J. 
It. McCulloch, Dictionary of CSmmeree and Coimncrcial Navigation, 
288 — John Wade, Wouieii, Past, and Present, 598. 


. T. 

Theology, A. Neander, Auslegung derbcklcn Briefc an die Corintbor, 
267 — Karl W’icseler, Commentar Uber don Brief Pauli an die 
Galater, ih, George Benedict AViner, a grammar of Mie New 
Testament diction, 2G9 — Lud. Duncker et F. G. Sclincidewin, Sancti 
Ilippolyti episcopi et Martyris llefutationis omnium Htcresium 
Librorurn decern (pue supersunt, 270 — Examination of the Bev. 
F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton Lectures of 1858, ih, 
— Bobert J. Breckinridge, The Knowledge of God objectively con- 
sidered, ih , — Le Raskol, Essai Historique et Critique sur les Seetes 
llcligieuses en iiussie, ih , — The Quakers, or Friends ; their rise and 
decline, 273 — Edgar Sheppard, a Fallen Faith : being a Historical, 
Beligious, and Socio-Political Sketch of the Society of Friends, 
ih . — Henri Disdier, Conciliation Rationelle du droit et du devoir, 
Daniel Stern, Esquisses Morales. 'Pens6es, Reflexions, et 
Maximes, 274 — Max Miiller, a History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literatui’c, &c., 275 — J, H. Kurtz, translated by James Martin, 
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History of the Old Covenant, 571 — J, W. Dawson, Archaia ; or 
Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 673 — Heinrich Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 575 
— Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 570 — Felix Pec^ult, Le Christ et la Con- 
science, 578 — J. Salvador, Paris, Borne, J6rusalem; ou la Question 
Jleligieuso au XIXme. Siecle, 580 —P. W. Robertson, Expository 
Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians^ 681 — Budolf Stier^ 
translated by by W. B. Pope. The Words of the Risen Saviour, and 
Commentary on the Epistle of St^ James, ib. — John Stevenson Rown- 
trec, Quakerism, Past and Present, 582 — niomas Hancock, The 
Peculium, an endeavour to throw lighten some of the causes of the 
decline cf the Society of Friends, ib, — Thomas Greenwood, Cathedra 
Petri: a political history of the great Latin Patriarchate, ib. — F. 
Laurent, La Papaute et P Empire, 684 — La Rome des Papes, 585 — 
John R. Beard, The Confessional; a View of Romanism in its 
Actual Principles, Aims, and Workings, ib, 

Traveh, Anthony. Trollope, The West Indies and the Spanish Main, 
289 — E. H. Horne, Au^stralian Facts and Prospects, 290 — Arthur 
J. Thomson, The Story of Now Zealand, Kast and Present, 
Savage and Civilized, 291 — William How^ard Russell, My Diary 
in India, in the years 1858-9, 590 — Twelve Years in China, 
594 -Sir John Bowring, a Visit to the Philippine Islands, 596 
— S. S. Hill, Travels in Peru and Mexico, 507, 

V. 

Vedic Religion^ 333— 'Philological Inquiries, 335 — Indian History, 
337— Date of Chandragupta, 339— Four Vedic Periods, 341— The 
Sutras, 313 — The Brahmanaa, 315~LegeiKpof Manu, 347 — The 
Rig- Veda, 349 — the Sacrificial Horse, 351 — Theistic Conceptions, 
353 — Moral Conceptions, 355 — inspiration of the Veda, 357 — 
Indian miracles, 359 — later developments, 301. 
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